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ADDRESS. 


The  great  sacceas  which  ha»  attended  the  publication  of  the 
'^  History  of  London,"  has  enconraged  the  pnblisher  to  com- 
plete the  work  by  an  additional  volnme.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  vdome^  the  general  history  of  the  great  metropolis  has 
been  continued,  fifom  the  period  when  the  preceding  volumes 
were  first  published^  to  the  present  time^  and  such  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  former  text^  as  have  been  rendered 
necessary^  either  by  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  capital,  or  by  additions  to  the  number  of  its  public 
buildings  and  institutions.  It  has  been  thought^  also,  that  a 
*'  History  of  London"  was  not  entirely  complete  without  some 
accoiint  of  the  suburbs^  particularly  when  under  that  head 
were  included,  (and  consequently  omitted  in  the  former 
volumes,)  the  whole  of  Bloomsbury  and  Marylebone.  This 
omission  we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  in  the  second  part  of 
our  supplementary  volume,  and  have  extended  our  excursions 
round  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  far  as  Chelsea,  Kensing- 
ton, Knightsbridgi,  and  Paddington,  inclusive,  westward; 
Regent's  Park,  St.  Pancras,  to  Caen  Wood,  Highgate,  Isling- 
ton, and  Hackney,  with  numerous  intermediate  places  of 
equal  importance,  northward ;  on  the  north-east,  including 
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the  populous  districts  of  Stratford-le-Bow^  Stepney,  Lime- 
house,  and  Poplar ;  and  on  the  south,  the  importantly  interest- 
ing district  of  Lambeth,  ¥rith  the  history  and  description  of 
its  archiepiscopal  palace. 

Although  it  was  no  easy  task  to  treat  satisfactorily  so  many 
subjects,  in  so  limited  a  compass,  we  venture  to  give  this  fifth 
volume,  of  the  "  History  of  London,"  to  the  public,  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  prove,  in  all  respects,  a  valuable  addition  to 
a  work,  from  its  nature,  so  generally  interesting.  We,  per* 
haps,  ought  to  add,  that  the  whole  book  has  been  revised,  and 
many  corrections  made  in  the  present  edition. 
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History  of  London  from  the  Accession  of  George  the  Fourth^ 
to  the  Reign  of  WUliam  the  Fourth, 

Thb  British  parliament  having  heen  prorogued  from  the  28th  of 
Fehniary,  to  the.  1 3th  of  March,  1820,  was  on  that  day  dissolved 
by  proclamation ;  and  the  first  parliament  of  George  IV.  began  to 
assemble  on  the  2drd  of  April,  when  the  Commons  re-elected  as 
Speaker,  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton ;  and  on 
the  27th  his  majesty  in  person,  opened  the  first  session. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy, 

The  speech  from  the  throne  on  this  occasion,  lamented  in  strong 
language,  the  machinations  and  designs  of  disaffected  persons, 
which  had  led  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  acts  of  violence 
and  insurrection.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  conspiracies  here 
alluded  to,  and  perhaps  the  most  extravagant  on  record,  was  that 
of  Cato  Street.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  attempt  was  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  the  country ;  its  immediate  object,  the  assassination 
of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Arthur  Thistlewood,  the  person  who 
formed  this  murderous  plot,  was  bom  about  the  year  1770;  he 
b^an  life  with  some  fortune,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education.  He  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  militia,  and  after* 
wards  in  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  the  West  Indies.  Resigning  his 
commission,  and  having  passed  some  time  in  America,  he  removed 
to  France,  where  he  arrived  soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre^  and 
returning  to  his  own  country  soon  distinguished  himself  as  the 
determined  enemy  of  the  government  of  that   time,   which  b^ 
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considered  to  be  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive.  Gradually 
collecting  around  him  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  himself,  and  of  desperate  circumstances,  these  men 
and  their  associates  had  frequent  meetings  in  a  room  hired  for  that 
purpose  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  their  conversations  always  turned 
on  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  ministers,  and  affecting  a  revolu- 
tion. After  the  death  of  George  III.  the  meetings  were  held  twice 
a  day,  and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops,  to  attend  the  royal  funeral,  they  should 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  metropolis;  but  this  scheme 
was  rejected,  as  not  likely  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
ministers. 

On  Saturday  the  1 9th,  it  was  resolved,  that  as  poverty  did  not 
allow  them  to  delay  their  purposes  any  longer,  therefore  on  the 
succeeding  Wednesday  the  ministers  should  be  murdered,  each  in 
his  own  house :  their  plans  were  arranged  on  the  following  day  of 
Sunday ;  forty  or  fifty  men  being  selected  to  execute  the  work  of 
murder,  and  if  any  of  these  faUed  from  their  own  fault,  in  per- 
forming his  task,  he  was  to  atone  for  his  failure  with  his  life.  Two 
separate  detachments  were  at  the  same  time  to  take  possession  of 
two  pieces  of  cannon  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  six  in  the  Artillery 
Ground.  The  Bank  was  to  be  attacked  immediately,  the  Mansion 
House  proclaimed  the  palace  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
London  to  be  set  fire  to  in  several  places. 

This  association  again  met  on  Mondav,  and  on  Tuesday,  when 
one  of  them  named  Edwards,  informed  Thistlewood  that  there  was 
to  be  a  cabinet  dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  consulting  a  news- 
paper, it  announced  that  the  propowd  dhmer  was  to  be  given  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  house,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  on  Weonesday 
evening.  '*  As  there  has  not  been  a  dinner  so  long,"  said  he, 
**  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  there,  and  it  will  be 
a  rare  haul  to  murder  them  all  together.'*  It  was  therefore  now 
determined,  that  one  of  their  number  should  carry  a  note  addressed 
to  Lord  Harrowby,  and  on-  the  opening  of  the  door  the  con- 
spirators should  rush  in;  and  while  some  of  them  seized  the 
servants,  and  prevented  uiy  to  escape  from  the  house,  others 
should  force  their  way  into  the  room  where  the  ministers  were 
assembled,  and  murder  them  without  mercy.  It  was  particularly 
specified  that  the  heads  of  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  were 
to  be  brought  away  in  a  bag.  Two  of  the  conspirators  were 
to  proceed  fh>m  Lord  Harrowby's  house  to  throw  fire-balls  into 
the  straw  shed  of  the  cavalry  barracks  in  King  Street,  while  the 
rest  were  to  co-operate  in  various  ways. 

In  the  mean  time  spies  were  sent  to  watch  Lord  Harrowby 's 
house,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  police-officers  or  soldiers  were  con- 
cealed within  or  near  it  The  following  day  was  spent  in  putting 
their  weapons  and  ammunition  in  a  state  of  readiness,  and  procla- 
mations were  written,  to  be  affixed  to  the  houses  intended  to  be  set 
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oa  fire.  Doring  the  day  several  of  these  in&tuated  wretches  met  at 
tbe  old  place  of  rendezvous,  and  toward  six  in  the  evening  they 
aQ  assembled  in  a  stable,  in  an  obscure  street,  called  Cato  Street, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Edgeware  tload.  Besides  the  stable 
oa  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  there  were  two  rooms  above, 
acoeanble  by  a  ladder;  in  the  larger  of  these  the  conspirators 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  all  busy 
ia  mdjiuting  their  accoutranents,  by  the  feeble  light  of  one  or  two 
candles,  and  exulting  in  the  near  approach  of  the  bloody  catastrophe. 
A  ceotinel  was  placed  below.  In  the  mean  time  all  these  par- 
ticulars were  known  to  those  whom  they  hoped  within  an  hour  to 
see  lying  butchered  at  their  feet. 

The  conapiiator  Edwards,  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  pay  of 
government,  to  whom  he  communicated  every  step  that  was  taken. 
A  man  also  of  the  name  of  Plidon,  who  had  been  solicited  to  enter 
into  the  plot,  warned  Lord  Harrowby  of  it  the  day  before  its 
intended  execution. 

The  preparations  £>r  the  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's  house  con- 
tinued till  eight  in  the  evening,  though  in  fact,  no  dinner  was 
iatended  to  be  given. 

A  strong  party  of  the  Bow  Street  constables,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bimie,  arrived  at  Cato  Street  about  eight  o'clock,  where 
th^  were  met  by  a  detachment  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  The 
police-officers  immediately  entered  the  stables,  and  ascending  the 
ladder,  found  thd  conspirators  ready  prepared  for  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  their  daring  attempt.  The  principal  officer  called  on 
them  to  surrender,  and  Smithers,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
police,  attempting  to  seize  Thistlewood,  was  pierced  through  the 
body  by  his  sword,  and  instantly  felL  The  lights  in  the  lobby 
»«re  now  extinguished ;  the  conflict  became  general ;  some  of  the 
ooospirators  rushed  down  the  ladder,  the  officers  grappling  with 
them ;  others  forced  their  way  through  a  window  on  the  back  part 
of  the  premises.  Two  of  these  were  secured  by  the  soldiers,  and 
by  their  further  exertions  with  the  police,  seven  more  were  secured 
that  evening,  and  conveyed  to  Bow  Street.  Thistlewood  was 
amoii|;  those  who  escaped  in  the  first  struggle,  but  was  seized  next 
morning  in  bed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  Square,  and 
two  others  were  taken  on  the  two  following  days. 

On  the  27th  of  March  true  bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason 
were  found  against  eleven  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  17th  of  April 
the  trial  of  Thistlewood  commenced ;  it  lasted  three  days,  wnen 
be  was  found  guilty.  Being  asked,  in  the  usual  form,  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  paued  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  court  at 
ooQsiderable  length,  protesting  against  the  justice  of  the  verdict.  In 
the  course  of  this  address,  he  was  freouently  interrupted  by  the 
CMef-justioe,  as  using  language  which  tne  court  could  not  permit 
The  following  are  some  of  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  highly 
intempenite  discourse.    '*  High  treason  was  committed  against  ti;e 
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people  at  Manchester,  but  justice  was  closed  against  the  mutilated 
and  maimed,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  were  upon  that  oocaaon 
indiscriminately  massacre^.  The  prince,  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  thanked  the  murderers,  stul  reeking  in  the  gore  of  thdr 
victims.  If  one  spark  of  independence  still  glimmered  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen,  they  would  have  risen  as  one  man ;  insoiw 
rection  then  became  a  public  duty,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims 
should  have  been  the  watchword  for  vengeance  on  their  murderers. 
Albion  is  still  in  the  chains  of  slavery.  I  quit  it  without  regret. 
I  shall  soon  be  consigned  to  the  grave.  My  body  will  be  immured 
beneath  the  soil  whereon  I  first  drew  breath ;  my  only  sorrow  is, 
that  this  soil  should  be  a  theatre  for  slaves,  for  cowards,  for  despots* 
My  motives,  I  doubt  not,  will  hereafter  be  justly  appreciated. 
I  will  therefore  now  conclude  by  stating,  <hat  I  shall  consider 
myself  as  murdered,  if  I  am  to  be  executed  on  the  verdict 
obtained  against  me,  by  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  hear  my 
evidence.  I  seek  not  pity ;  I  demand  but  justice ;  I  have  not  had 
a  fair  trial,  and  upon  that  ground  I  protest  that  judgment  ought 
not  to  be  passed  against  me." 

Ings,  Tidd,  Brunt,  and  Davidson  were  tried  and  convicted. 
The  other  six  being  permitted  to  withdraw  their  original  plea,  now 
pleaded  guilty ;  and  it  appearing  that  one  of  the  number  who  bad 
attended  the  meeting  in  Cato  Street  was  ignorant  of  its  destined 
purpose,  he  was  graciously  pardoned;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
remaining  five  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life. 

An  immense  crowd  of  spectators  attended  the  execution  of  the 
criminals,  and  universally  expressed  their  disgust  at  that  part  of 
the  sentence  which  displayed  the  horrid  spectacle  of  mangling  and 
decapitating  the  reeking  remains  of  these  miserably  deluded  men. 
This  tribute  of  justice  to  violated  laws  occupied,  in  its  shocking 
details,  nearly  an  hour  and  a  quarter;  during  which  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  Uned  the  streets  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  military 
of  the  metropolis  was  considerably  aiigmented  during  the  trials 
and  till  the  execution  of  the  convicts. 

Proceedings  against  the  Queen. 

The  most  important  business  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
parliament  and  the  nation  immediately  after  the  death  of  Geoige 
III.,  was  what  arose  from  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  the 
queen  was  placed.  It  will  be  generally  remembered,  that  during 
her  subordinate  station  of  Princess  of  Wales,  charges  had  been 
exhibited  against  her,  and  a  legal  process  instituted,  which  termi- 
nated in  her  full  and  triumphant  acquittal,  and  the  disgrace  of 
her  accusers.  From  that  period  she  had  remained  in  great 
privacy,  nearly  amounting  to  total  seclusion ;  yet,  she  afterwards 
changed  her  mode  of  fife,  and  went  abroad,  passing  in  rapid 
succession  through  many  distant  countries :  whilst  thus  occupied^ 
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her  name  was  seldom  brought  before  the  public;  yet,  though 
apparently  forgotten  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  subsequent 
disclosures  have  evinced,  that  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness, 
whilst  abroad,  had  undergone  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  a  formal 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
what  belief  might  be  afforded  to  reports  which  had  been  spread 
on  the  Continent,  charging  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  living  in 
a  state  of  habitual  adultery  with  an  individual  whom  she  had 
raised  from  the  obscure  station  of  her  courier  to  that  of  the  first 
post  in  her  household.  It  was  generally  thought,  that  if,  indeed, 
all  that  was  said  against  her  were  true,  it  was  punishment  enough 
to  keep  her  in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  for  some  years. 
That  situation  was,  indeed,  a  cruel  one.  Though  no  specific 
charges  had  been  established  against  her,  she  had  been  formally 
excluded  from  the  English  court;  and  this  exclusion  here,  had 
led  to  consequences  abroad,  which  must  have  been  most  galling 
to  the  feelings  of  a  high-spirited  woman.  Our  ambassadors  and 
envoys  were  ordered  not  to  give  her,  in  their  official  character,  any 
public  or  official  reception ;  they  were  not  themselves  to  be  instru- 
mental in  introducing  her  in  foreign  courts;  and  if  any  foreign 
court  should  think  fie  to  give  her  a  public  reception,  they  were  not 
to  assist  on  such  an  occasion  as  ministers  of  England.  These 
instructions  were  issued  in  1817,  and  they  had  been  rigorously 
acted  upon :  they  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  corollaries  to  her 
exclusion  from  the  court  here;  but  this  does  not  appear  reason- 
able. The  personal  quarrels,  subsisting  between  her  and  her 
husband,  might  justify  his  refusing  to  admit  into  his  presence  a 
wife  whom  he  detested ;  her  general  exclusion,  however,  seems 
unjustifiable.  She  had  been  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  presence 
and  friendship  of  George  III. ;  and  from  the  time  when  he  ceased 
to  be  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  power,  to  that  when  her  exclusion 
took  place,  she  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  her 
situation. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  evil  reports  which  had 
been  circulated  on  the  Continent  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
English  government  appointed  commissioners,  who  repaired  to 
Germany  and  the  Italian  States.  The  evidence  collected  by  this 
commission,  was  not  made  public,  nor  were  any  measures  of  pub- 
licity then  adopted  by  the  government,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion obtained  irom  the  Milan  commission ;  but  in  consequence  of 
these  reported  movements,  Mr.  Brougham,  the  legal  adviser  and 
confidential  servant  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  communications 
with  Lord  Liverpool,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Prince  Regent; 
the  result  of  which  was,  a  proposal  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  income  of  £35,000  per 
«nnum  enjoyed  by  her  highness,  but  which  would  cease  on 
the  demise  of  George  III.,  should  be  secured  to  her  during  her 
natural  life,  on  condition  that  she  would  in  conformity  to  the 
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wishes  of  tlie  prince,  her  hushand,  engage  to  reside  abroad  per- 
manently, and  not  assume,  at  any  future  time,  the  title  or  rank 
of  queen  of  England.  This  singular  proposal  was  made  in  the 
month  of  June,  1819,  and  stated  to  have  been  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  princess.  Such  being  the  circumstances 
attending  this  fact,  government  accordingly  replied,  that  there 
would  \^  no  indisposition  on  its  part,  at  the  proper  time,  to  give 
due  attention  to  the  principle  on  which  ^e  proposal  rested, 
provided  it  received  Uie  sanction  of  her  Royal  Highness.  On  the 
accession  of  the  king,  the  princess  his  consort,  became  queen  of 
England,  and  then  it  was  necessary  that  the  mode  of  proceeding 
toward  her  should  be  determined  upon ;  and  the  prooosed  compro- 
mise was  founded  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  now 
required  of  the  queen  a  voluntary  renouncement  of  her  title,  and 
to  submit  to  a  permanent  exile  fr(»n  the  realm.  That  it  was  the 
determination  of  ministers  to  resist  as  strongly  as  possible  all 
public  recognition  of  the  queen's  title,  is  apparent  &om  their  first 
act  after  Qie  king's  acccession,  when  her  name  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  as  a  preliminary  expunged  from  the  church  liturgy, 
and  the  insertion  of  it  in  her  character  of  queen  wholly  omitted, 
by  order  of  council. 

The  next  step  taken  by  ministers  was  an  effort  to  obtain  some 
declaration  from  her  majesty,  recognizing  the  same  principles. 
To  effect  this,  Mr.  Brougham  was  again  applied  to,  and  supplied 
with  a  memorandum  to  communicate  to  the  queen ;  it  contained 
the  terms  on  which  government  would  treat  with  her  majesty, 
and  which  was  a  transcript  of  what  had  been  conceded  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  except  that  in  point  of  allowance,  instead  of  the  sum 
of  £35,000,  it  was  proposed  to  augment  that  to  £50,000  yearly. 
The  memorandum  was  as  follows : 

"15thof  April,  1820. 

"The  act  of  the  54  of  George  III.  cap.  160,  recognized  the 
separation  of  the  Prince  B^nt  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
allotted  a  separate  provision  for  the  princess.  This  provision  was 
to  continue  during  the  life  of  his  late  majesty ;  and  to  terminate 
at  his  demise.  In  consequence  of  that  event,  it  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  no  provision  can  be  made  for  her,  until  it  shall  please 
his  majesty  to  recommend  to  parliament  an  arrangement  for  that 
purpose. 

*'The  king  is  willing  to  recommend  to  parliament  to  em^le 
his  majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of  £50,000  upon  the  queen^ 
to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  natural  life ;  and  in  lien  of  any 
claim  of  jointure  or  otherwise,  provided  she  will  engage  not  to 
come  into  any  part  of  the  British  dominions :  and  provided,  she 
engages  to  take  some  other  title  than  that  of  queen,  and  not  to 
exercise  any  of  the  rights  or  jprivileges  of  queen,  other  than  wiUi 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  law  officers,  or  to  any  proceeding 
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In  courts  of  justice.  The  annuity  to  cease  upon  the  violation 
of  these  engagements;  namely,  upon  her  conun^  into  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  or  her  assuming  the  title  of  queen,  or 
her  exercising  any  of  the  rights  or  priyileges  of  queen,  other  than 
ahoYe  excepted.  After  the  annuity  shall  have  heen  settled  upon 
her,  on  her  consent  to  an  engagement  of  the  above  conditions, 
Mr.  Brouffham  is  desired  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  this  effect, 
signed  by  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  a  full  authority  to  conclude 
with  such  person  as  his  majesty  may  appoint,  a  formal  engage- 
ment on  these  principles." 

It  must  be  considered  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  memorandum 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Brougham,  by  Lord  Liverpool,  by  some  fatality, 
was  not  communicated  to  her  majesty,  until  in  the  course  of  the 
business,  some  allusion  being  made  to  it  in  a  note  to  the  queen, 
from  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  9th  of  June ;  when,  in  her  reply  on 
the  next  day,  she  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to  state,  that  the 
memorandum  of  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  in  which  a  proposition 
since  made  through  Lord  Hutehinson,  had  appeared  to  supersede, 
has  also  been  now  submitted  to  her  majesty  for  the  first  time. 

The  proposition  alluded  to,  as  made  through  the  medium  of 
Lord  Hutchinson,  arose  from  a  succession  of  difficulties  and 
extreme  delicate  circumstances,  and  it  also  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that  the  ^eat  distance  at  which  Mr.  Brougham  was 
stationed  from  his  illustrious  client,  was  unfavourable  to  that 
prompt  dispateh,  which  was  so  peculiarly  desirable  on  so  important 
an  occasion.  The  queen,  who  was  engaged  in  a  travelling  excur- 
sion, had  passed  about  three  months  in  the  French  dominions, 
and  quitting  Toulon,  on  the  26th  of  January,  had  arrived 
in  Tuscany  in  the  bqs^inning  of  February.  Up  to  that  period, 
no  official  account  had  reached  her,  of  the  death  of  George  III., 
her  only  source  of  intelligence  was  the  newspapers,  and  from 
them  she  had  learned,  that  her  name  had  been  omitted  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church.  Toward  the  end  of  February,  her  majesty 
visited  Rome,  and  on  her  arrival,  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of 
England,  demanding  at  the  same  time  a  guard  of  honour  from 
the  Papal  government.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  in  reply  to  this 
requisition,  stated,  *'that  as  no  communication  had  been  made 
to  the  papal  government  by  the  King  of  England  and  Hanover, 
or  his  ministers,  his  holiness  did  not  know  that  the  queen  of 
England  was  in  Bome,  and  in  consequence  could  not  grant  her 
a  guard  of  honoiur." 

Queen^B  Narrative. 

Incensed  by  this  answer,  her  majesty  wrote  a  letter  dated  the 
16th  of  March,  detailing  the  numerous  insulte  she  had  received 
from  different  courts,  which  letter  appeared  in  all  the  English 
newspapers  about  the  middle  of  April 

^During  my  residence  at  Milan,"   she  observes,  "in  conse- 
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<][iience  of  the  infamous  behaviour  of  Mr.  Opteda,  (he  having 
bribed  my  servants  to  become  the  traducers  of  my  character,) 
one  of  my  English  gentlemen  challenged  him ;  Uie  Austrian 
government  sent  off  Mr.  Opteda.  I  wrote  myself  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  requesting  his  protection  against  spies,  who 
employed  persons  to  introduce  themselves  into  my  house,  and 
particularly  into  my  kitchen,  to  poison  the  dishes  prepared  for 
my  table.  I  never  received  any  answer  to  this  letter.  After  this^ 
I  was  obliged  to  go  into  Germany  to  visit  my  relatives,  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Margravine  of  Bareutb.  The  shortest 
road  for  my  return  to  Italy  was  through  Vienna,  and  I  took  that 
road  with  the  flattering  hope  that  the  emperor  would  protect  me. 
Arrived  at  Vienna,  I  demanded  public  satisfaction  for  the  public 
insult  I  had  received  in  Lombardy,  this  was  refused  me,  and  a 
new  insult  was  offered.  The  emperor  refused  to  meet  me,  or 
to  accept  my  visit.  Lord  Stewart,  the  English  Ambassador, 
having  received  a  letter  from  me,  informing  him  of  my  return 
by  Vienna,  and  of  taking  possession  of  his  house  there,  (as  it  is 
the  custom  of  foreign  ambassadors  to  receive  their  princesses  in 
their  houses  when  travelling,)  absolutely  refused  me  his  house, 
left  the  town,  and  retired  into  the  country.  Lord  Stewart  after- 
wards wrote  a  very  impertinent  letter  to  me,  which  is  now  in 
Mr.  Canning's  hands,  as  I  sent  it  to  England.  Finding  the 
Austrian  government  so  much  influenced  by  the  English  ministers, 
I  sold  my  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  settled  myself  quietly 
in  the  Boman  states.  I  there  met  with  great  civility  for  some 
time,  and  protection  against  the  spy  Mr.  Opteda;  but  from  the 
moment  I  became  Queen  of  England,  all  civility  ceased. 

"  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  has  been  much  influenced  since  that  period, 
by  Baron  de  Bydan,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Opteda,  deceased.  The  Baron  de  Bydan  has  taken  an  oath 
never  to  acknowledge  me  as  Queen  of  England;  and  persuades 
every  one  to  call  me  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  A  guard  has  been 
refused  me  as  queen,  which  was  granted  to  me  as  Princess  of 
Wales,  because  no  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
British  government,  announcing  me  as  queen.  My  messenger  was 
refused  a  passport  to  England.  I  also  experienced  much  insult 
from  the  court  of  Turin. 

*'  Last  year,  in  the  month  of  September,  (I  was  then  travelling 
incognito,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess  Oldi,)  I  went  to  the 
confines  of  the  Austrian  estates,  to  the  first  small  town  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  my  way  to  meet  Mr.  Brougham,  at 
Lyons,  as  the  direct  road  lay  through  Turin.  I  wrote  myself  to 
the  Queen  of  Sardinia,  informing  her  that  I  could  not  remain  at 
Turin,  being  anxious  to  reach  Lyons  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also 
that  I  was  travelling  incognito ;  I  received  no  answer  to  this  letter. 
The  post-master  at  Bronio,  the  small  post-town  near  the  villa 
where  1  then  resided,  absolutely  refused  me  post-horses;  in  con- 
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of  this  refusal,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  EDglish  minUter 
at'^urin,  demanding  immediate  satisfaction,  and  the  reason  of 
such  an  insult.  Mr.  Hill  excused  himself,  upon  the  plea  of  its 
being  a  misunderstanding;  and  told  me  that  post-horses  should 
be  in  readiness  whenever  I  should  require  them.  I  accordingly 
aet  out,  and  arranged  to  go  through  the  town  of  Turin,  at  night, 
and  only  to  stop  to  change  horses ;  but  I  received  positive  orders 
not  to  go  through  the  town,  but  to  proceed  by  a  very  circuitous 
road,  which  obliged  me  to  travel  almost  the  whole  night  in  very 
dangerous  roads,  and  prevented  me  from  reaching  the  post-town, 
(where  I  should  have  passed  the  night,)  till  five  in  the  mommg,  when, 
by  going  through  Turin,  I  might  have  reached  it  by  ten  at  night. 

'*  Finding  so  much  difficulty  attending  my  travelling,  I  thought 
the  most  proper  mode  for  me  to  pursue,  would  be  to  acquaint  the 
high  personages  of  my  intention  of  passing  the  winter  at  Lyons, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  previous  to  my  intended  return 
to  England,  in  the  spring.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  informing  him  of  my  intentions,  and 
also  that  I  wished  to  preserve  the  strictest  incognito.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  this  letter ;  and  one  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of  Lyons 
met  with  the  like  contempt  In  fact,  from  the  7th  of  October  to 
the  26th  of  January,  the  day  I  embarked  from  Toulon  for  Leghorn, 
I  received  so  much  insult  from  the  governor  and  prefect,  that  I 
almost  considered  my  life  in  danger,  unprotected  as  I  then  was, 
in  such  a  country.  Another  motive  induced  me  to  leave  it; 
Mr.  Brougham  could  not  fix  the  period  for  meetmg  me  any  where 
in  France. 

^I  have  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
demanding  to  have  my  name  inserted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  that  orders  be  given  to  all  British  ambassadors, 
miniaters,  and  consuls,  that  I  should  be  received  and  acknowledged 
as  the  Qae^i  of  England;  and,  after  the  speech  made  by  L^rd 
Castlereagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
I  do  not  expect  to  experience  further  insult.  I  have  also  demanded 
the  palace  may  be  prepared  for  my  reception.  England  is  my  real 
home,  to  which  I  shall  immediately  fly.  I  have  dismissed  my 
Italian  court,  reteining  only  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
conduct  me  to  England;  and  if  Buckingham  House,  Marlborough 
House,  or  any  other  palace,  be  refused  me,  I  shall  take  a  house  in 
the  country,  till  my  nriends  can  find  a  palace  for  me  in  London. 
I  have  sent  a  messenger  to  England  to  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose.*' 

The  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  bore  the  same  date,  and  was  as 
follows:— 

''Rome,  16th  of  March,  1820. 
^*The  queen  wishes  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of 
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Lord  Liverpool,  first  minister  of  the  kinff,  for  what  reason  or 
motive  the  queen's  name  is  left  out  of  the  general  prayers  in 
Ensland,  with  a  view  to  prevent  all  her  subjects  from  pajing  her 
such  respect  as  is  due  to  her ;  and  it  is  an  equally  great  omission 
toward  the  king,  that  his  consort  queen  should  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  such  great  neglect,  as  if  the  archbishop  was  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  Queen  Caroline  of  England.  The  queeu  is 
desirous  that  Lord  Liverpool  should  communicate  this  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lord  Liverpool  will  with  diffi- 
culty believe  how  much  the  queen  was  surprised  at  this  act  of 
cruel  tyranny  towards  her,  since  she  had  been  informed,  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  22nd  of  February,  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlereagh,  one  of 
his  best  friends,  assured  the  queen's  attorney-general,  tiiat  the 
king's  servants  would  not  use  towards  the  queen  any  inattention 
or  narshness;  and  after  that  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
queen  is  surprised  to  find  her  name  left  out  of  the  liturgy,  as  if 
sne  no  longer  existed  in  this  world.  The  queen  trusts,  before  she 
arrives  in  England  these  matters  will  be  corrected,  and  that  she 
will  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  fh)m  Lord  Liverpool. 

*'  Caroline,  Quebn." 

The  publication  of  these  letters  established  the  general  behef 
that  her  majesty  would  proceed  immediately  to  England,  and  it 
was,  on  the  18th  of  April,  announced  in  the  public  journals,  that 
she  had  reached  Calais,  and  would  be  at  Dover  in  the  course  of 
that  day.  Her  majesty,  however,  was  induced,  by  the  situation  of 
her  afEairs,  to  prolong  her  visit  at  Rome,  so  that  she  did  not  arrive 
at  Geneva  till  the  9th  of  May.  At  that  place  she  dispatched  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  either 
there,'  or  at  one  of  the  French  sea-ports.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these 
-  dispatches  fix)m  her  majesty,  a  consultation  took  place  in  London, 
under  the  pirecedency  of  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman,  aided  by 
certain  of  the  queen's  friends;  and  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, was  an  humble  request  from  Mr.  Brougham,  that  her 
majesty  would,  witho*U  loss  of  time,  repair  to  Calais ;  from  whence 
she  could  easily  hold  communication  with  the  shores  of  England ; 
it  being,  at  that  juncture,  utterly  impossible  to  foretel  how  often, 
and  on  what  important  subjects,  her  law-officers  might  have 
occasion  to  consult  with  her  majesty. 

In  consequence  of  this  advice,  her  majesty  quitted  Geneva, 
directing  Mr.  Brougham  to  meet  her  on  the  14th  of  May  at  St. 
Omers.  To  prepare  for  this  appointment,  the  queen  proceeded  to 
Dijon,  and  from  thence  to  Montebard,  where  she  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Wood,  an  alderman  and  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London.  The 
queen  was  also  joined  at  the  same  place  by  the  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  majesty's  household. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  queen,    with  her   suit,   arrived   at 
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ViUeneuve  Ic  Boy,  from  whence  her  majesty  wrote  two  letters; 
ooe  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  conteDts  of  which  never 
met  the  public  eye ;  the  other  to  Lord  Liverpool,  declaring  her 
intention  of  being  in  London  in  five  days;  desiring  that  a  royal 
yacht  should  be  in  readiness  for  her  at  Calais,  the  port  she.  pro* 
posed  embarking  from ;  and  that  *a  residence  should  be  provided 
for  her  temporary  or  more  permanent  habitation.  By  the  same 
dispatch,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  addressed  a  letter,  in  her  majesty's 
name,  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Melville,  requesting 
him  to  give  the  necessary  orders  that  one  of  the  royal  yachts 
should  be  in  attendance  at  Calais,  at  the  latest,  on  the  3rd  of 
June. 

Mr.  Brougham,  attended  by  Lord  Hutchinson,  arrived  at  St. 
Omers  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  separate 
hotels.    The  queen  had  been  there  since  the  morning  of  Thursday. 

Mission  of  Lord  Hutchinson. 

This  nobleman  went  with  Mr.  Brougham  to  St.  Omers,  in  the 
confidence  of  the  king  and  the  ministers ;  he  was  commissioned 
by  them  to  make  proposals  to  the  queen,  and,  if  possible,  prevail 
on  her  majesty  not  to  visit  England  or  further  insist  on  her  rights. 
A  mysterious  veil  has,  to  the  present  moment,  shrouded  this 
important  period  of  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  queen  ;  the 
introduction  of  Lord  Hutchinson  to  her  majesty  by  Mr.  Brougham 
took  place  immediately  on  their  arrival,  she  having  reached  St. 
Omers  the  day  before.  He  immediately  informed  her  that  Lord 
Hutchinson  had  come,  in  the  spirit  of  former  friendship,  to  make 
some  proposals  to  her  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Her  reply  was, 
that  she  would  be  happy  to  receive  him ;  and,  in  consequence,  his 
lordship  was  immediately  introduced. 

The  substance  of  Lord  Hutchinson's  communication  was,  a 
proposal  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  that  £50,000  per  annum 
should  be  settled  on  the  <][ueen  for  life,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  king  shall  impose;  these  conditions  understood 
to  be, — that  the  queen  should  not  assume  the  style  and  title  of 
Queen  of  England,  or  any  title  attached  to  the  royal  £unily  of 
England.  A  condition  was  also  to  be  attached  to  this  grant,  that 
she  is  not  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even 
to  visit  England. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  visit  will  be  an  immediate  message 
to  parliament,  and  an  entire  end  to  all  negociation  and  compro- 
mise. This  was  the  substance  of  Lord  Hutchinson's  communis 
cation  to  the  ^ueen :  it  was  sent  in  writing  immediately  after  his 
visit  to  her  majesty,  and  concluded  with  the  following — 

**  I  think  it  right  to  send  to  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Liverpool  to  me. 

c  2 
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*  It  18  material  that  her  majesty  should  know  confidentially,  that 
if  she  should  he  so  ill-advised  as  to  come  over  to  this  country, 
there  must  he  an  end  to  all  negociation  and  eompromisey  the 
decision,  I  may  say,  is  taken  to  proceed  against  her  as  soon  as  she 
sets  her  foot  on  the  British  shores.' " 

Immediately  on  the  perusal  of  this  letter  hy  the  queen,  Mr. 
Brougham  made  the  following  answer  in  writing:—- 

*'Mr.  Brougham  is  commanded  hy  the  queen  to  acknowled^ 
the  receipt  of  Lord  Uutchinson*s  letter ;  and  to  inform  his 
lordship,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  her  majesty  to  listen  to 
such  a  proposition. 

"Five  o*clock,  4th  of  June,  1820." 

A  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed  after  this  communication, 
when  the  queen  abruptly  left  Bir.  Brougham,  and  stepping  into 
her  carriage,  it  was  ordered  to  drive  off  with  the  utmost  speed. 
So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  this  departure  of  her  majesty,  that 
Mr.  Brougham  was  scarcely  sensible  she  had  quitted  the  room, 
till  he  saw  her  in  the  carriage. 

The  motive  which  induced  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  was  ascribed  to  a  sudden  suspicion,  which  she  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  communicate  even  to  her  attorney-general. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  occurrence,  Lord  Hutchinson  had 
cursorily  observed  that  he  every  instant  expected  a  courier  to 
arrive  from  Paris.  *  This  casual  observation  led  her  majesty  to 
conceive  the  erroneous  notion  that  hostility  must  be  the  intended 
object  of  this  courier,  from  a  court,  which  had  invariably  mani- 
fested a  marked  disrespect  in  its  measures  towards  her,  and  that 
as  a  climax,  it  might  probably  end  in  an  interception  of  her 
journey  by  the  agency  of  France.  She  therefore  instantly  embrac- 
inff  the  opportunitv,  took  the  resolution  of  starting  off  with  such 
celerity,  lest  the  aelay  of  a  few  minutes  might  allow  time  for  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger,  fraught  with  powers  to  refuse  her  the 
means  of  travelling  unrestrained;  and  influenced  by  this  appre- 
hension, she  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on  board  an  English  packet- 
boat,  the  moment  she  reached  the  port  of  Calais.  The  courier  to 
whom  Lord  Hutchinson  alluded,  had  been  dispatched  to  Paris, 
with  letters  to  his  lordship's  nephew,  at  that  time  residing  there, 
resquesting  him  to  hasten  to  St.  Omers,  to  assist  him  as  his 
confidential  amanuensis,  if  he  should  have  occasion  for  his 
•ervices. 

At  the  moment  when  her  majesty  under  the  influence  of  this 
panic,  was  hurrying  away.  Lord  Hutchinson  was  employed  in 
writing  the  following  letter,  which  after  the  Queen's  departure  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Brougham : 
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"  St.  Omen,  five  o'clock^ 
**4thof  June,  1820. 
*'My  bear  Sir— -I  should  wish  that  you  would  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  explanation:  but  to  show  you  my  anxious  and  sincere 
wish  for  an  accommodation,  I  am  willing  to  send  a  courier  to 
England  to  ask  for  further  instruction,  provided  her  majesty  will 
communicate  to  you  whether  anv  part  of  the  proposition  which 
I  have  made  would  be  acceptable  to  her;  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  which  she  may  wish  to  ofier  to  the  English  government 
on  her  part,  I  am  willing  to  make  myself  the  medium  through 
which  it  should  pass. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"Hutchinson/' 

This  letter  was  dispatched  immediately,  in  an  inclosure  from 
Hr.  Brougham,  and  was  received  on  board  by  Alderman  Wood ; 
but  as  her  maiesty  was  then  laid  down  and  asleep,  a  couple  of 
hours  elapsed  before  it  was  presented  to  her ;  having  perused  it, 
she  desired  the*  alderman  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it,  and 
to  say  that  she  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  course  she  had  adopted. 

Before  her  majesty's  departure  from  St  Omers,  her  chamberlain 
and  equerry,  the  Counts  Bergami  and  Vasali,  requested  their  own 
dismissal.  They  acknowledged  the  pleasure  they  had  had  in 
being  her  servants  for  six  vears ;  but  having  at  last  placed  her  in 
the  protection  of  her  friends,  and  her  majsesty  being  about  to  take 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  people,  they  presumed,  from  among  those 
people  she  would  be  enabled  to  find  persons,  not  more  worthy 
of  confidence  than  they  have  beeb,  out  less  likely  to  excite 
prejudice.  Mr.  Brougham  still  remained  at  St.  Omers;  and  the 
onlv  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  queen,  at  the  period  of  her 
embarking  for  England,  with  the  exception  of  menial  servants, 
were,  her  prot^,  Mr.  William  Austin,  Lady  Ann  Hamilton, 
Alderman  Wood,  and  his  son. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June,  at  one  o'clock,  her  majesty  set 
her  foot  once  more  on  British  ground,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years.  The  queen  was  received  on  her  landing  at  Dover,  with  the 
most  heartfelt  expressions  of  joy,  and  demonstrations  of  welcome 
by  myriads  of  people,  who  had  assembled  on  the  beach,  to  hail 
her  return  to  England.  A  triumphal  procession  was  arranged, 
proceeded  by  a  variety  of  flags  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  from 
the  place  of  landing  to  the  principal  inn. 

Prior  to  the  queen's  leaving  Dover,  she  received  an  address 
from  the  inhabitants,  congratulating  her  on  her  reaching  this 
country,  as  well  as  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  as  the  queen 
consort  Her  answer  was  gracious,  dignified,  and  appropriate  to 
her  new  situation.  She  expressed  her  unfeigned  delight  in  once 
more  being  united  with  so  generous  and  noble  a  nation ;  and  her 
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hope  that  the  time  would  come,  when  she  would  be  pennitted  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  her  husband's  subjects. 

About  half-past  six  in  the  evening  she  left  Dover.  She  passed 
the  night  at  Canterbury,  and  arrived  m  London  on  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday.  On  every  part  of  the  road  her  approach  waa 
hailed  by  multitudes,  and  her  progress  was  even  retarded  by  their 
eagerness  to  show  their  devotedness  to  her.  As  she  drew  near  to 
the  metropolis,  the  cavalcade  swelled  into  an  assembled  nation ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  London  had  pour^  out  its  mvriads  from  every 
street.  The  procession  passed  with  exulting  shouts  along  Pall 
Mall,  and  it  finally  stopped  at  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood,  in 
South  Audley  Street,  where  she  had  determined  to  take  up  her 
abode. 

If  the  queen's  friends  were  thus  on  the  alert,  no  supineness 
could  be  ascribed  to  the  ministers  of  the  king,  as  during  this,  her 
majesty's  progress,  they  had  been  engaged  in  deliberations  upon 
the  measures  which  her  sudden  and  almost  unexpected  arrival  in 
England  had  rendered  it  expedient  for  them  to  pursue.  Intelli- 
gence bad  been  received  by  them  of  the  queen's  positive  refusal 
to  negociate  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  June,  at  which  time  they  were 
also  informed  of  her  embarkation  at  Calais.  A  cabinet  council 
was  held  at  Lord  Liverpool's  house  on  the  same  night,  which 
assembled  at  nine  o'clock,  and  continued  till  past  twelve  in  close 
conference.  The  ministers  resumed  their  deliberations  the  next 
morning,  and  protracted  than  till  near  one,  adjourning  only  for 
the  dispatch  of  other  business  till  half-past  nine  the  same  night. 
During  the  interval  of  this  adjournment,  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  their  usual  hour ;  the  king  went  in  state  to  the 
House  of  Lords  about  two  o'clock,  and  cave  the  royal  assent  to 
several  bills,  including  the  Civil  List  Biu,  which  had  then  first 
passed. 

The  King's  Message  to  Pcarliament. 

Immediately  afterwards.  Lord  Liverpool  brought  down  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  king,  which  was  read  from  the  woolsack 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon : — 

''GfiORGB  R. 

"  The  king  thinks  it  necessarv,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  queen,  to  communicate  to  the  House  of  Lords  certain  papers 
respecting  the  conduct  of  her  majesty  since  her  departure  from 
this  kingdom,  which  he  recommends  to  the  immediate  and  serious 
attention  of  this  house. 

''  The  king  has  felt  the  most  anxious  desire  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  disclosures  and  discussions,  which  must  be  as  painful  to 
his  people  as  they  can  be  to  himself;  but  the  steps  now  taken  by 
the  queen  leaves  him  no  alternative. 
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^'Tfae  kin^  has  the  fullest  confidence  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  communication,  the  House  of  Lords  will  adopt  that  course  of 
proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  honour  and 
oignity  of  his  majesty's  crown  may  require. 

«*  George  R." 


On  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Brougham,  hefore  the  royal  message 
of  the  preceding  day  was  taken  into  consideration,  read  to  the 
tiouse  the  following  communication  from  the  queen  :— 

*^  Tlie  que^n  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  she  has  heen  induced  to  return  to  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  pursued  against  her  honour  and  her  peace, 
for  some  time,  hy  secret  agents  abroad,  and  lately  sanctioned  by 
the  conduct  of  the  government  at  home.  Adopting  this  course, 
her  majesty  has  had  no  other  purpose,  whatsoever,  but  the  defence 
of  her  character,  and  the  mamtenance  of  those  just  rights  which 
have  devolved  upon  her  by  the  death  of  that  revered  monarch,  in 
whose  high  honour  and  unshaken  affection  she  had  always  found 
hear  surest  support. 

*'  Upon  her  arrival  the  queen  is  surprised  to  find  that  a  message 
has  been  sent  down  to  paruament,  requiring  its  attention  to  written 
documents;  and  she  l^ims,  with  still  greater  astonishment,  that 
there  is  an  intention  of  referring  these  writings  to  a  select  committee. 
It  is  this  da^,  fourteen  years,  smce  the  first  charges  were  brought 
forward  against  her  majesty. 

'*Then,  and  upon  every  occasion  during  that  long  period,  she 
has  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court 
the  fullest  inquiry  into  her  conduct.  She  now  also  desires  an  open 
investigation,  in  which  she  may  see  both  the  charges  and  tlie 
witnesses  against  her;  a  privilege  not  denied  to  the  meanest 
subject  of  the  realm.  In  the  face  of  the  sovereign,  the  parliament, 
and  the  country,  she  solemnly  protests  against  the  formation  of  a 
•ecret  tribunal,  to  examine  documents  privately  prepared  by  her 
adversaries,  as  a  proceeding  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a 
flagrant  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  justice.  She  relies  with 
full  confidence  upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear. 

*'  The  queen  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  even  before  any  pro- 
ceedings were  resolved  upon,  she  had  been  treated  in  a  manner 
too  well  calculated  to  prejudge  her  caae.  The  omission  of  her 
name  in  the  liturgy,  the  withholding  the  means  of  conveyance 
usually  afibrded  to  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  the  refusal 
even  of  an  answer  to  her  application  for  a  place  of  residence  in  the 
royal  mansions ;  and  the  studied  slight  both  of  English  ministers 
djbrotd,  and  of  the  agents  of  all  foreign  powers,  over  whom  the 
British  government  had  any  influence,  must  be  viewed  as  measures 
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designed  to  prejudice  the  world  against  her,  and  could  only  have 
been  justified  by  trial  and  conviction.*' 

When  this  communication  had  been  read,  Lord  Castlereagh 
moyed  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  the  message  of  the  king  into 
consideration.  His  lordship,  after  entering  at  great  length  into  the 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  ministry,  concluded  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable ability,  with  moving,  that  the  papers  contained  in  the 
sealed  bag,  which  on  the  preceding  day  he  presented  to  the  house, 
should  b^  referred  to  a  select  committee,  in  order  to  consider 
fully  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report  thereon  their  opinions  to 
the  house  accordingly. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  proceeded  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  proposal  made  to"* 
her  majesty,  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  Hutchinson ;   these 
he  commented  upon,  and  in  the  severest  terms  deeply  reprobated. 

Mr.  Canning  followed  Mr.  Brougliam,  **  He  declared  that  next 
to  the  desire  that  was  the  nearest  to  his  heart,  was  his  wish  that 
this  inquiry  might  be  even  now  avoided ;  he  cherished  the  hope 
that  she,  who  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  result  of  this  inquiry, 
would  come  out  of  the  trial  superior  to  the  accusation.  After 
speaking  at  some  length,  he  was  followed  by  several  other  members, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  to  recommend  a  short  delay,  in  con- 
sequence an  adjournment  of  the  house  took  place. 

in  the  House  of  Peers  a  motion  was  made  for  a  secret  com- 
mittee, which  was  carried  without  a  division.  This  committee, 
consisting  of  fifteen  peers,  made  its  report  on  the  4th  of  July ;  and 
the  following  day  Lord  Dacre  presented  the  following  petition  from 
the  queen : — 

**  Carolina  Rsgina. 
**  The  queen  observing  the  most  extraordinary  report  made  by 
the  secret  committee  of  die  House  of  Lords,  now  lying'  upon  the 
table,  represents  to  the  house,  that  she  is  prepared  this  moment  to 
defend  herself  against  it,  as  far  as  she  can  understand  its  import. 
Her  majesty  has  also  to  state,  that  there  are  various  weighty 
matters  touching  the  same,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  with 
a  view  to  her  future  defence,  to  aid  details  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  The  queen,* therefore,  prays  to  be  heard  this 
day,  by  her  counsel,  regarding  such  matters." 

Lord  Dacre  then  moved,  that  counsel  should  be  called  in,  but 
the  motion  was  n^atived. 

Bill  of  Fains  and  Penalties. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  proposed  the  following  Bill  of  PddM 
and  Penalties : — 
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**  An  act  to  deprive  her  majesfr,  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth, of  the  Utle,  prerogative,  rignt,  privileges,  and  exemptions  of 
queen  consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between 
his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth. 

"Whereas,  in  tne  year  1814,  her  majesty,  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizaheth,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  queen  consort  of  this 
realm,  being  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service,  in  a  menial 
situation,  one  Bartolomeo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who 
had  before  served  in  a  similar  capacity. 

^'And,  whereas,  after  the  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami  had  so 
entered  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  the  said  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  most  unbecoming,  degrading  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween her  royal  highness  and  the  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami.  And, 
whereas,  her  royal  highness  not  only  advanced  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Bergami  to  a  high  station  in  her  royal  highness'  household,  and 
received  into  her  service  many  of  his  near  relations,  some  of  them 
in  inferior,  and  others  in  high  and  confidental  situations  about  her 
royal  highness*  person ;  but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and 
extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction,  and  conferred  upon 
him  a  pretended  order  of  knighthood,  which  her  royal  highness 
had  taken  upon  herself  to  institute,  without  any  just  or  lawful 
authority. 

"  And  whereas,  her  royal  highness  whilst  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Bergami  was  in  her  said  service,  further  unmindful  of  her  exalted 
rank  and  station,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  wholly 
r^;ardless  of  her  own  honour  and  character,  conducted  herself 
towards  the  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami,  hoth  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  various  places  and  countries  which  her  royal  highness  visited, 
with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on 
a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  said 
Bartolomeo  Bergami,  which  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time 
during  her  royal  highnesses  residence  abroad ;  by  which  conduct  of 
her  said  royal  highness,  great  scandal  and  dishonour  have  been 
brought  upon  your  majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom. 

"  Therefore,  to  manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous, 
disgraceful,  and  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said  majesty, 
by  which  she  hatn  violated  the  duty  owed  to  your  majesty,  and 
has  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank  and  station  of 
Gueen-consort  of  this  reahn ;  and  to  evince  our  just  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  we  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  do  humbly 
intreat  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  hereby 
enacted,  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  ana  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  that  her  said  majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is 
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deprived  of  the  title  of  queeD,  end  of  all  the  prerogatives^  lighte, 
priviieget ,  and  exemptions,  appertaiDiog  to  her  as  queen  oonsort  of 
this  realm ;  and  that  her  said  majesty  shall  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  for  ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  incapable  of 
using,  ezereising,  and  enjoving  the  same,  or  any  of  them;  and 
moreover  that  the  marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  aaid 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  and  the  same  U  herdby,  henceforth, 
and  fbt  ever  wholly  dissolved,  annulled,  and  made  void  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

This  doeutncat  will  remain  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  posterity  of 
die  natore  of  those  charges  which  were  exhibited  against  the 
qiMen,  and  of  the  serious  penalties  which,  if  the  bill  had  finally 
passed,  would  have  followed  the  declaration  of  her  majesty's 
guilt 

Whilst  the  city  of  London,  followed  by  various  other  cities, 
towns,  villages,  corporations,  guilds,  and  associated  bodies  were 
pouring  in  addresses  of  congratulation,  which  stream  of  public 

J'nion  was  daily  swelling  to  a  torrent,  dedaratory  to  her  majesty 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  assuring  her  of  their  de- 
termined, affectionate  support,  the  adverse  party  were  busily 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  investigation ;  in  aid  of 
which  siany  witnesses,  principally  natives  of  the  Italian  states, 
were  rapidly  arriving  at  our  dimrent  ports. 

Her  majesty's  petitionary  implication  for  a  list  of  times  and 
places,  teamed  to  in  the  Severn  charges,  as  well  as  names  and 
designations  of  witnesses  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charges, 
having  been  refased  by  the  House  of  Lords,  they  adjourned  until 
the  15th  of  August,  and  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  2l8t. 
All  means  of  aoconmodation,  in  die  interim,  being  reiected,  and 
the  legal  advisers  on  both  sides,  having  been  marshalled  for  the 
occasion,  the  memorable  day,  the  17tb  of  August,  1820,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ocmmenceDEMmtof  the  queen's  trial ;  the  examixia- 
tion  of  witnesses  continued  to  occupy  tne  attention  of  the  house 
from  the  21st  of  August,  to  the  6th  of  September;  and  on  the 
9th  of  September,  upon  the  aj^cation  of  her  majesty's  counsel, 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  bill  was  a4Joumed  to  Tuesday,  the 
drd  of  October,  on  which  dav  the  queen's  counsel  were  prepar^ 
to  enter  upon  her  majesty's  aefenee. 

Mr.  Brougham  accordingly  commenced  his  address  to  the 
house  on  behalf  of  her  mi^esty,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  thai  and  the  greater  part  uf  the  following  day.  This 
speech  has  been  exoeedingly  admired  for  its  eloquence,  he  concludes 
with  the  following  address :— ^ 

'^Mr  Lords:-— I  pray  your  lordships  to  pause,  standing,  as  you 
do,  «a  the  brink  of  a  predpioe,  before  you  form  your  judgment; 
a  judgment,  which  if  pronounced  in  fieivour  of  the  bill  now  under 
your  lordship's   cansideratk>n,   will  &il   in  its  object,   and   will 
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return  upon  those  who  give  it  Save  the  couDtry,  mv  lordly 
firom  the  Dorrors  of  such  an  occurrence;  save  jonrselvee  from  the 
conseqnencee  of  tneh  an  event,  hy  which  jou  would  risk  the 
sitoation  yon  hoM  in  that  coimtry,  of  which  yon  are  the  ornament, 
in  which  yon  would  cease  to  flourish  if  no  longer  served  hy  the 
mople.  Like  the  hloseom  torn  frovi  its  parent  stem,  and  dragged 
mm  the  root  hy  which  its  beauties  were  sustained,  once  deprived 
of  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  eupnort  of  your  fdlow-men,  you 
must  wiUier  and  decay.  Then,  vy  lords,  I  say,  save  ^t  country, 
that  von  may  continue  to  adorn  it ;  save  the  crown,  the  peopkt 
nood  the  arisrtocraey ;  shake  not  the  altar  itself,  which  would  not 
be  less  in  danger  than  the  kkigly  throne.  Your  lordshipe  wflled; 
the  king  willed  that  the  queeo  of  these  realms  should  be  left 
without  the  solemn  service  of  the  church.  In  the  absence  of  this 
solemntty  she  sustained  no  loss,  fbr  she  still  enjoyed  the  heart  felt 

rayers  of  the  people.  Her  majesty  wants  not  my  prayers  ;  but 
now  ardently  and  stneerely  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
mercy  may  be  poured  down  on  the  peof4e>  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  their  rulers  deserve,  and  that  your  hearts  may  be  turned 
towards  justice." 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Williams,  ia  an  equally  impressive 
strain  of  eloquence,  in  which  the  learned  counsel  adverted  to  a 
great  variety  of  prominent  points,  sworn  to  in  the  prosecution, 
which  he  stated  he  should  be  enabled  to  give  the  clearest  contra- 
^fiction  to,  by  the  testimony  that  would  now  be  adduced. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  her  majesty  then  b^an 
on  the  5th  of  October,  and  was  continued  till  the  ^4th :  when  Sir. 
Denman  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence  fbr  the  defence  in  a 
^>eech  which  lasted  two  enooessive  days,  in  a  strain  of  dk;nified 
and  most  impressive  eloquence :— in  conclusion  he  was  g^ad  to 
atate  that  in  this  case  he  was  not  called  upon  by  any  consi&ration 
of  du^  towards  his  illnstrious  client,  to  say  one  word  by  way  of 
recrimination ;  he  thanked  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  learned 
col  eagues,  who  had  so  advised  her  mi^ty,  that  the  case  upon 
which  they  bnUt  their  hopes  of  acquittal,  was  one  of  peitect 
innocence,  and  that  by  avoiding  recriminadoa,  he  should  save  tho 
house  and  the  oountrv  from  all  its  consequences^  Hieir  lordriiips 
could  not,  uidess  fuiljr  prepared  to  violate  the  laws  di  God  and 
man,  declare  against  his  client  That  venerable  bendi  of  bishops, 
who  formed  pait  of  the  judges,  could  not,  without  violating  the 
holy  tenets  of  that  gospel  which  they  preached  and  incHicatisd, 
pronounce  against  the  wile  of  their  sovereign.  The  laws  o£  God 
and  of  the  ^oinrtry  were  upon  her  side,  and  he  was  sura  it  was 
not  thete  that  they  would  be  violated. 

Dt.  Loshinglon  followed,  who  taking  a  luminous  and  osm- 
nefaensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
her  majesty,  applying  himself  particularly  to  tiiose  topics  which 
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might  have  escaped  Mr.  Denman,  and  aiguing  in  the  clearest  and 
most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  only  correct  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  was  the  innocence  of  his  illustrious  client, 
concluded  by  saying,  that  he  left  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  queen  in  the  hands  of  the  house;— with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  he  lefl  her,  not  to  the  mercy,  but  to  the  justice  of  their 
lordships. 

On  the  27th  and  28th,  the  king's  attorney  general,  and  soli- 
citor-general, replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the 
queen. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  with  the  several 
pleadings  of  the  respective  counsel  being  gone  through,  the  lords 
debated  the  question  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  on  the 
2nd  of  November.  In  this  discussion,  all  Uie  principal  speakers, 
as  well  as  many  other  peers,  delivered  their  opinions  at  consider- 
able length,  such  as  occasioned  adjournments  from  day  to  day, 
till  the  6th  instant ;  when  the  house  divided  on  this  important 
question,  and  there  appeared  for  the  second  reading  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three;  against  it  ninety-five;  majority  for  the  second 
reading  twenty-eight. 

Tu^ay,  7th  of  November,  the  order  of  the  day  was  about  to 
be  read,  when  Lord  Dacre  stated,  that  since  he  had  come  into 
the  house  this  morning,  a  protest  with  respect  to  their  proceed- 
ings, on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  the  queen,  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  to  be  presented.  It  might  perhaps  surprise  their  lordships 
that  such  a  paper  should  have  been  placed  in  nis  hands,  as  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings  on  this  important  case ;  and  he 
ought  to  apologize  to  their  lordships  for  not  having  at  an  earlier 
stage  expressed  his  opinion  of  it  His  objection  to  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  moral  turpitude,  long  since 
committed,  was  so  invincibly  strong,  that  he  never  felt  the  least 
hesitation  in  declaring  it.  He  hoped  that  the  protest  he  held  in 
bis  hands  would  be  liberally  heard  by  the  house;  but  whatever 
were  his  sentiments  in  general  on  this  proceeding,  he  must  object 
to  the  practice  of  judges,  juiy,  and  prosecutors,  dl  voting  in  this 
case  against  the  queen.  With  respect  to  the  protest  now  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  would  acknowledge  there  was  no  precedent 
for  receiving  it ;  but  the  country  would  form  their  opinion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  house,  and  precedent  ought  never  to  interrupt  the 
equitable  course  of  justice  and  of  truth.  He  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  read  over  the  protest  of  the  aueen,  but  it  appeared  that 
in  the  face  of  her  family,  the  house,  ana  the  country,  she  solemnly 
protested  against  the  proceedings  in  that  house,  as  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  ike  principles  of 
common  justice.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  reading  her 
majesty's  protest:— 
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Protest. 
**  Cabolins  Rkgina, 
*^  To  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  parliament  assembled. 

**  The  queen  has  learnt  the  decision  of  the  lords  upon  the  bill 
now  before  them.  In  the  fiice  of  parliament,  of  her  family,  and 
of  her  country,  she  does  solemnly  protest  against  it 

*'  Those  who  avow  themselves  tier  prosecutors,  have  presumed 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  question  between  the  queen  and  them- 
selves. 

**  Peers  have  given  their  votes  against  her,  who  have  heard  the 
whole  evidence  for  the  charge,  and  absent^  themselves  during 
her  defence. 

**  Others  have  come  to  the  discussion  from  the  secret  conunittee, 
with  minds  biassed  by  a  mass  of  slander,  which  her  enemies  have 
not  dared  to  bring  forward  in  the  light 

**  The  queen  does  not  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  for  to  her  the  details  must  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence; and  unless  the  course  of  these  unexampled  proceedings 
should  bring  the  bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
she  will  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  treatment  experienced 
by  her  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

*'  She  now  most  deliberately,  and  before  God,  asserts,  that  she 
is  wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  and  she  awaits, 
with  unabated  confidence,  the  final  result  of  this  unparalleled 
investigation. 

"  Cabolikb  Bbgiha." 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  fiill  of  Divorce  and  Degradation  against  the  queen 
being  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  there  appeared,  on  a 
division  of  the  house,  for  the  third  reading,  one  hundred  and 
eight;  against  it,  ninety-nine:  majority  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
nine. 

On  declaring  which.  Lord  Dacre  observed,  that  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  a  petition  from  her  majesty,  praying  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  apprehended  such  a  course 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  what  he  was  about  to  state.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the  division  of  senti- 
ment so  nearly  balanced,  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,  he  had 
to  move,  **that  their  lordships  should  proceed  no  further  with 
this  bill."  This  determination  was  accordingly  agreed  to.  So 
ended  the  legislatorial  trial  in  the  House  of  Liords,  against  her 
mmsty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  queen  consort  of  Gr^rge  l\ . 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  left  to  its  fate 
as  well  as  on  the  following  Saturday  and  Monday,  illuminations 
took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  demonstrauons 
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of  joj,  exultation,  and  triumph,  were  as  fully  displayed  as  on  any 
other  occasion  of  general  rejoicine.  In  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
similar  scenes  were  indicative  of  the  same  feeling ;  and  congratu- 
latory addresses  were  ahundantly  voted  to  her  majesty  from  various 
corporations,  fraternities,  and  public  bodies,  who,  for  a  length^ied 
penod,  filled  the  approaches  to  Braodenburgh  House,  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  processions,  on  the  days  appointed  for  their  reception 
by  the  queen. 

November  the  2dth,  her  majesty,  preceded  by  a  numerous 
cavalcade  of  gentlemen  on  horsebacR,  led  by  Sir  Kobert  Wilson, 
went  in  state  to  the  ncietropolitaii  church  of  St.  Paul,  to  return 
public  thanks;  on  which  occasion,  the  concourse  of  persons 
assembled  was  so  immense,  that  it  was  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty  her  majesty's  carriage  proceeded  from  Temple  Bar  to  the 
cathedral.  The  acclamations  of  the  countless  multitude  were  loud 
and  continued,  but  the  greatest  attention  to  order  was  observed, 
and  the  day  concluded  without  the  slightest  accident  or  indecorum 
taking  place. 

King  George  IV.,  having  been  proclaimed  on  the  Sist  of 
January,  1820,  his  majesty  on  the  6th  of  May,  announced  his 
intention  of  ceiehnrtiDg  the  solenmity  of  his  coronation,  on  the  1st 
of  the  ensuing  August ;  and  in  pursuance  of  an  ofrder  in  council, 
the  persons  connected  with  the  heralds*  office,  proceeded  on  the 
9th  of  the  sflne  month,  to  make  piockmatioB  q£  this  intention. 
They  assembled  at  deven  o*ck>ck  in  Old  PaUce  Yard,  and  were 
marshalled  by  Sir  George  Nayler.  At  twelve  o'clock  precisely, 
the  cavalcade  prepared  to  move.  The  heralds,  who  were  mounted 
upon  horses  belonging  to  the  band  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
the  horseguards,  came  forth  from  the  CkMUt  Yard  in  front  of 
the  speaker's  house,  and  having  arrived  in  front  of  the  great  gate 
of  Westminster  Hall,  were  received  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Mr.  G.  N.  Leake,  the  Chester  herakf,  then  took  off  his  hat, 
and  his  example  being  followed  by  the  other  official  persons  in 
attendance,  he  read  the  proclamation.  At  the  conclusion,  the 
household  trumpet,  accompanied  by  the  drums,  played  the  popolar 
air  of  "  God  sav«  the  king," 

The  whole  moved  on  in  the  following  order,  the  band  playing 
the  Jubilee  march :  the  high  constable  <3'  Westminster ;  two  horse 
guards ;  one  horse  guard ;  four  farriers  of  the  horse  guards ;  the 
-trumpet  of  the  horse  guards;  a  troop  of  horse  guards;  eight 
narshalmen,  in  full  uniform,  with  their  staves,  on  foot;  household 
band  on  foot,  and  in  their  state  uniform;  six  deputy  Serjeants  at 
,  arms  (Messrs.  C.  Brown,  Stubble,  Grardner,  Ruddock,  Brown, 
and  Nost)  on  horseback,  attired  in  full  dress  court  coats  and 
waistcoats,  and  cocked  hats,  wearing  also  swords,  and  having  over 
their  shoulders  silver  chains,  to  which  weiie  appended  the  order 
of  St.  George,  and  the  royal  arms.  The  remainder  of  their  oosttmie 
txosisted  c^  coloured  breeches  and  top  boots,  which,  when  con- 
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trasted  with  the  full  drees  coat,  had  a  most  sidgular  ai^)earanoe, 
and  produced  a  good  deal  of  risibility  among  the  spectators. 
Men  were  employed  to  walk  by  the  side  of  these  persons,  to  carnr 
their  silver  gilt  maces.     G.  M.  Leake,  Esq.,   Chester  herald, 

Jorsuivant;  Joseph  Hawkes,  Esq.,  Richmond  herald,  pursuivant; 
ames  Cuthro,  Esq.,  Somerset  herald,  pursuivant  These  gentle- 
men were  covered  with  their  o&citl  henddic  dresses. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  life  guards. 

The  whole  proceeded  slowly  to  Charing  Cross,  and  up  the 
Strand,  till  thev  arrived  at  a  short  distance  from  Temple  Bar, 
the  gates  of  which  had  been  shut  An  order  was  now  given 
to  halt,  and  blue  mantle  (Mr.  Wood)  pursuivant,  attended  by 
eight  horse  guards,  rode  up  to  the  bar,  and  tapped  at  the  gates. 
Mr.  Wontner,  the  city  marshal,  then  asked  his  business,  when 
he  replied,  that  he  demanded  admission  to  read  his  majesty's 
proclamation,  relative  to  the  ro^al  coronation.  Mr.  Wontner  shut 
the  gate,  and  immediately  jomed  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  in 
attendance  in  his  state  carriage,  and  communicated  to  his  lordship 
the  purport  of  blue  mantle's  demand.  The  lord  mayor  directed 
that  blue  manUe  might  be  conducted  to  him.  Mr.  Wontner 
immediately  rode  back,  and  again  opening  the  gate,  requested  blue 
mantle  to  advance  alone.  This  he  did,  and  was  forthwith 
introduced  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  asked  him  personally  the  object 
of  hit  mission.  Blue  mantle  replied  as  he  had  to  Mr.  Wontner, 
and  handed  to  his  lordship  the  order  in  council,  for  making 
proclamation  of  the  king's  coronation.  The  lord  mayor,  under 
the  sanction  of  this  order,  immediately  ordered  that  the  gates 
should  be  thrown  open.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  procession 
adTanced  in  the  manner  already  described,  to  the  end  of  Chancery 
Lane,  where  the  Richmond  herald  read  the  proclamation. 

The  procession,  in  its  further  progress  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was  followed  by  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffii,  and  several  aldermen, 
in  their  carriages.  The  reiiuling  was  repeated  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  procession  then  went  on  to  the  pump  at  Aldgate, 
and  returned  through  Fenchurch  Street  and  Lombard  Street  to 
the  Mansion  House,  where  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  with  order  and  regularity. 

Afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion was  postponed  to  a  future  period,  to  be  determined  by  his 
majesty. 

On  Sunday,  July  the  dOth,  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
fell  in  and  tiear  the  metropolis,  which  for  grandeur  has  rarely 
been  exceeded.  It  conmienced  about  eleven,  and  did  not  cease 
tin  one  o'clock.  During  the  storm,  the  electric  fluid  fell  on  two 
houses,  Nos.  12  and  13  in  Tuttd  Street,  Liquorpond  Street, 
shivered  the  chimney  pots  to  nieces,  and  broke  in  the  second 
floor  of  No.  12,  shivered  the  cupboard  door,  and  set  several  parts 
of  the  wood  on  fire;  the  family  were  in  bed,  but  they  got  up  and 
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fortunately  extinguished  the  fire.  At  the  adjoining  house,  No.  13, ' 
the  electric  fluid  hroke  the  roof  and  ceiling,  caught  the  hell  wire, 
and  descended  hy  it  to  the  street  door,  destroying  the  wire  and 
cranks,  leaving  a  hlack  mark  of  smoke  along  the  wall,  as  if  from 
gunpowder ;  an  osier  cradle  on  the  first  floor  was  scorched  all  over, 
and  some  clothes  caught  fire;  fortunately  the  child  was  in  hed 
with  its  mother  at  the  time.  An  old  man  who  lay  in  the  room, 
and  who  had  heen  unahle  to  walk  for  six  weeks  hefore,  from 
rheumatic  pains,  received  so  severe  an  electric  shock,  that  he 
jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  down  stairs,  and  recovered  the  use  of  his 
limbs ;  he  was  as  well  the  next  day  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life. 
The  hair  on  his  wife's  head  was  very  much  singed,  but  she 
received  no  other  injury.  The  fluid,  after  descending  as  far  as 
the  street  door,  shivered  open  the  parlour  door,  and  took  a 
direction  along  the  passage  wall,  which  it  tore  to  the  back  door, 
caught  the  lock  ana  hinges,  all  of  which  it  wrenched  ofi*,  and 
threw  the  door  in  pieces  into  the  yard,  leaving  a  strong  smell,  as 
of  gunpowder. 

Regent's  Canal. 

The  1st  of  August,  1820,  being  the  day  appointed  for  opening 
the  new  branch  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  the  managing  committee, 
with  the  chairman,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  of  rank  and 
respectability  connected  with  the  undertaking,  embarked  near 
Maiden  Lane,  on  board  one  of  the  city  state  harges,  which  had 
heen  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  by  several  other 
barges,  having  on  board  bands  of  music,  and  decorated  with  flags 
and  streamers  in  profusion.  The  procession  went  under  the  great 
tunnel  through  Islington,  where  the  band  of  music  played  several 
national  airs,  and  the  effects  of  this,  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
sound,  was  grand  beyond  description.  The  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  grand  basin  in  the  City  Road,  where  a  salute  was  fired, 
and  they  were  hailed  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  from  the 
numerous  crowds  stationed  on  the  shore.  After  having  gone 
round  the  basin,  the  party  proceeded  down  the  canal  to  Limehouse. 
At  Limehouse  they  stopped,  and  partook  of  a  magnificent  dinner. 
Soon  after  the  opening  procession  had  gone  through  the  locks, 
there  was  a  great  competition  amongst  several  of  the  Paddington 
barges,  for  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  land  produce  on  the 
wharf  of  the  ffrand  basin.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued  between 
two  of  them,  out  after  a  well  contested  race,  the  honour  was  won 
by  a  barge,  the  name  of  which  it  is  believed,  was  the  William, 
from  which  was  landed  the  first  produce,  and  a  cask  of  ale,  which 
was  immediately  drunk  on  the  spot  by  the  navigators,  with  loud 
huzzas  to  the  prosperity  of  the  undertaking.  This  canal,  which 
had  been  nearly  seven  years  incomplete,  unites  all  the  principal 
crtnals  in  the  kingdom  with  the  river  Thames.    The  construction 
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of  the  locks  is  on  so  excellent  a  i^rkiciple»  that  only  three  minutes 
and  a  half  are  occupied  in  passing  each  of  them.  The  work  was 
projected  by  J.  Kash»  Esq.,  the  royal  architect,  under  whose 
superintendance  it  was  completed.  The  tunnel  under  Islington, 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  passes  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  New  River.  At  seven  o'clock,  nearly  a  hundred  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  the 
chair. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1821  * 
and  before  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which 
he  intended  to  make  on  the  following  Friday,  relative  to  the 
omission  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy.  Lord  Castlereagh 
resisted  this  motion,  and  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Wetherell 
gave  notice  of  a  similar  motion  for  the  following  day,  and  on  that 
day  it  was  carried  without  opposition. 

Though  the  words  of  the  motion,  related  chiefly  to  the  impolicy 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  queen's  name  from  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  the  debate  turned  more  particularly  on  the  ille^ity  of  the 
measure,  and  of  course  it  was  managed  principally  by  the  lawyers, 
yet  in  both  points  of  view  the  subject  was  warmly  debated.  The 
motion  was  in  these  words : — "  The  order  in  council,  dated  the 
12th  of  February,  1820,  in  which  the  name  of  her  majesty, 
Caroline,  queen  consort  of  this  realm,  was  directed  to  be  omitted 
in  the  liturgy,  appears  to  this  house,  to  be  a  measure  ill  advised 
and  inexpedient" 

After  stating  that  matters  could  not  rest  in  their  present 
situation,  and  that  her  majesty  could  not  remain  satisfied  merely 
with  the  allowance  of  a  large  income,  which  the  ministers  had 
declared  to  be  all  that  they  meant  to  do  for  her,  the  noble  mover, 
in  support  of  his  resolution,  argued  that  the  ministers  had  no 
power  to  erase  her  name  from  tibe  liturgy ;  that  it  was  unfair  to 
imprint  this  stigma  upon  her,  before  she  had  been  convicted  or 
even  accused  of  any  onence ;  that  the  prayers  of  the  church  were 
accorded  to  the  roval  family,  not  in  respect  of  theur  private  merits 
or  qualifications,  but  on  account  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
stood ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  unwise,  than  by  contrasting 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  different  individuals  of  the  royal  blood 
with  each  other,  to  invite  an  inquiry  throughout  the  nation, 
whether  this  or  that  prince  were  fit  to  be  prayed  for.  The  voice 
of  the  country  had  protested  a^inst  the  treatment  which  her 
majestv  had  met  witn;  and  while  ministers  persevered  in  the 
ezdusion  of  Jier  name  from  the  ritual  of  the  church,  confusion  and 
fisorder  must  prevail. 
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The  QueefCB  Mesioge. 

On  the  subject  of  the  future  provision  for  the  queen,  the  ministrj 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  propose  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
that  his  majesty  should  be  enabled  to  grant  an  annual  sum  not 
exceeding  £50^000,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund»  for  the  separate 
use  and  establishment  of  her  majesty.  When  the  day  arrived  for 
the  house  to  go  into  a  committee  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Broughan» 
rose,  and  stated,  that  he  had  received  the  queen's  commands  to> 
present  to  the  house  the  following  message : — 

**  Carolinb  R. 
**  The  queen  having  learned  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
appointed  this  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  part  of  the 
king's  most  gracious  speech  which  relates  to  her,  deems  it 
necessary  to  declare,  that  she  is  duly  sensible  of  his  majesty's 
condescension  in  recommending  an  arrangement  respecting  h^r 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  She  is  aware  that  this  recom- 
mendation must  be  understood  as  referring  to  a  provision  for  the 
support  of  her  estate,  and  dignity;  and  from  what  has  lately 
passed,  she  is  istpprehensive  that  such  a  provision  may  be  unaccom- 
panied by  the  possession  of  her  rights  and  privileges  in  the  ample 
manner  wherein  former  queens  consort,  her  royal  predecessorsK 
have  been  wont,  in  times  past,  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  far  from  the 
queen's  inclination  needlessly  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement,  which  she  desires,  in  common  with  the  whole  couutry, 
and  which  she  feels  persuaded,  the  best  iuterests,  of  all  parties 
equally  require :  and  being  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  thing  that 
might  create  irritation,  she  cautiously  abstains  from  any  oWrva- 
tion  on  the  unexampled  predicament  in  which  she  is  placed ;  but 
she  feels  it  due  to  the  house,  and  to  herself,  respectfully  to  declare 
that  she  perseveres  in  the  resolution  of  declining  any  arrangement, 
while  her  name  continues  to  be  excluded  from  the  liturgy." 

The  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  secured  to  her  majesty 
an  annual  provision  of  £50,000  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life, 
was  ultimately  carried. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  1  Ith  of  July,  till  the 
20th  of  September;  and  it  was  afterwards  from  time  to  time 
prorogued  by  successive  proclaonaiions,  till  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year. 

The  folbwrng  proclamation,  appointing  a  day  for  the  solenmitj 
of  the  coronation  of  his  majesty  was  issued  on  the  morning  of  thle 
9th  of  June. 

"  Qborgb  R. — ^Whereas,  by  our  royal  proclamation^  bearing  date 
the  6th  day  of  May,  1824,  we  did,  amongst  otfter  tlungs,  publis(i 
and  declare  our  royal  intention  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our 
royal  coronation  upon  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  August,  then  next 
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ensoiog,  at  our  palace  at  Weatminst^ ;  and  whereas  by  our  YOyal 
proclamation,  bearing  date  the  12th  of  July,  we  thought  fit  to 
adjourn  the  said  solemnity,  imtil  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  should 
be  further  signified  thereon ;  and  whereas,  we  have  resolved  by  the 
fisvour  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  said  solem- 
nity upon  Thursday,  the  19th  of  July,  at  our  said  palace  of  West- 
minster, we  do,  by  this  our  royal  proclamation,  give  notice  of,  and 
publish  our  resolution  thereon;  and  we  do  hereby  give  atriet 
charge  and  command  to  all  our  loving  subjects,  whom .  it  may 
concern,  that  all  persons,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality  soever  they 
be,  who,  either  upon  our  letters  to  them  directed,  or  by  reason  of 
their  offices  and  tenures,  or  otherwise,  are  to  do  any  service  at  the 
time  of  our  coronation,  do  duly  give  their  attendance  at  the  said 
solemnity,  on  the  said  19th  day  of  July,  in  all  respite  fumf^ed 
and  appointed,  as  to  so  great  a  solemnity  appertainetb,  and 
answerable  to  the  dignity  and  places  which  every  one  of -thfm 
respectively  holdeth  and  enjoyeth ;  and  of  this  they  are  jK)t  any  .of 
them  to  fail,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril.  Unless 
l^  special  reason,  by  ourself  under  our  sign  manual  to  be  allowed, 
we  shall  dispense  with  any  of  their  services  or  attendance.  Given 
at  our  court,  the  9th  day  of  June,  1821,  second  year  of  our  reign." 

The  1 4th  of  the  month  was  appointed  for  the  ceremonial  of.  the 
procession  declaratory  of  the  intended  coronation,  and  lojig  before 
the  hour  for  the  assembling  of  the  officers  and  their  assistants,  the 
streets  leading  to  the  Palace  Yard,  were  thronged  with  spectatot^, 
anxious  to  secure  convenient  places,  which  would  afford  a  view  of 
the  procession. 

A  short  time  before  eleven  o'clock  the  heralds,  serj^nts  at  aAns, 
&c.  mounted  their  horses,  and  the  trumpets  having  be^n  three 
times  sounded,  Windsor  herald  (Francis  Martin,  Esq.)  read  the 
proclamation  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice.  At  the  codcludhig 
prayer  of  "  Long  live  King  George  the  Foiirtb,"  there  were  loud 
cheers,  mixed  with  cries  of  "Long  live  the  Queen  also."  The 
procession  then  moved  on  towards  Charing  Cross,  its.  prc^ess 
varied  by  alternate  performances  of  drums  and  trumpets.  The 
cavalcade  proceeded  up  the  Strand,  to  Temple  Bar,  a  few  minutes 
after  twelve;  where,  after  the  usual  ceremomals,  the  ^processidn 
Was  admitted,  and  the  proclamation  was  read  opposite  the  end  of 
Chancery  Lane. 

The  cavaldade  now  moved  on  towards  St.  PauVs,  the  lord  maydr 
and  sheriffs,  in  their  state  coaches  and  robes  of  office,  having  joined 
and  taken  their  places,  immediately  following  the  herald.  Ytor 
clamation  was  again  read  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  it  wsfe 
received  with  loud  cheers. 

The  procession  then  went  on  to  the  end  of  Gracechurch  Street^  add 
returned  by  Lombard  Street,  in  nearly  the  same  order  back  to 
Temple  Bar. 
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The  lord  mayor  quitted  the  procession  at  the  Mansion  House, 
on  its  return,  but  his  state  coach  accompanied  it  through  the 
dtj.  In  its  way  back,  through  the  Poultry,  part  of  the  caval- 
cade  was  received  with  loud  and  general  shouts  of  The  Queen.'* 

The  proclamation  was  not  read  at  Charing  Cross,  nor  at  the  end 
of  Wood  Street. 

The  weather  was  extremely  favourable  throughout  the  day, 
which  contributed  greatly  to  add  to  the  lively  appearance  of  the 
streets.  The  crowd  Was  immense,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
procession,  yet  not  a  single  accident  occurred. 

T?ie  Queen. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
privy  council  from  her  majesty,  preferring  a  formal  claim  to  be 
crowned  in  like  manner  with  her  royal  predecessors.  An  answer 
was  returned  to  her  majesty,  that  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
would  be  consulted  on  Uie  subject  In  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
cedure, on  the  drd  of  July,  a  memorial  was  addressed  by  her 
majesty  to  the  king,  praying  to  be  heard  by  her  law  officers  before 
the  privy  council— which  accordingly  assembled  at  Whitehall,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides. 

lir.  Brougham  contended  for  the  queen's  legal  right  to  he 
crowned,  evincing  great  ^search,  learning,  and  ability,  but  resting 
his  chief  argument  on  the  plea  of  long  and  uniform  practice.  Mr. 
Denman  strengthened  Mr.  Brougham's  argument  in  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  which,  together  with  that  of  his  colleague, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  council  during  two  sittings. 

On  the  9th,  the  council  again  assembled,  and  the  attorney- 
general  argued  against  the  claim  preferred  by  her  majesty.  He 
*' admitted  that  usage  would  be  evidence  of  a  right;  but  if  k 
could  be  shown  that  such  usage  had  originated  in  the  permission 
of  another  party,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  right.  There  was 
evident  distinction  between  the  coronation  of  a  king,  and  that  of 
a  queen.  The  former  was  accompanied  by  important  political 
acts ;  the  recognition  by  the  people,  and  the  engagement  by  the 
king  to  maintain  the  laws.  The  latter  was  a  mere  ceremony. 
But  even  the  coronation  of  the  king  was  not  necessary  to  his 
possession  of  the  crown ;  the  act  emanated  from  himself;  and  he 
had  the  sole  direction  of  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  its  per- 
fonnance.  The  right  assumed  as  inherent  in  the  queen  consort, 
iras  not  once  alluded  to  by  any  writer  on  the  law  and  constitution 
of  the  country ;  or  by  any  of  those  who  had  treated  of  the  privi- 
leges peculiar  to  the  queen  consort.  With  respect  to  usage,  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  must  admit,  that  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  the  majority  of  instances  was  against  them;  there 
were  since  that  period  seven  instances  of  queens  consort  who  had 
not  been  crowned ;  and  only  six  who  had.      The  solicitor-general 
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followed  his  learned  coUeagne  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  argument; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  having  replied,  the  priv^  council  adjourned. 

The  decision  of  the  council,  delivered  at  its  next  meeting,  on  the 
lOth,  was,  that  *^  as  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  aueens  consort 
of  this  realm  are  not  of  right  entitled  to  he  crowned  at  any  time, 
her  majesty  the  queen  is  not  of  right  entitled  to  be  crowned  at 
the  time  specified  in  her  majesty's  memorial." 

Correspondence  of  the  Queen  with  Officers  of  State. 

When  the  queen,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  received, 
through  the  medium  of  her  chamberlain.  Lord  Hood,  this  decision 
of  the  privy  council,  she  instantly  returned  an  answer  in  her  own 
name  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  stating  to  his  lordship  '*  her  fixed 
determination  of  being  present  on  the  19th,  and  therefore  de- 
manding that  a  suitable  place  might  be  appointed  for  her.''  His 
lordship,  in  answer  thereto,  informed  her  majesty,  that  he  was 
commanded  by  the  king  to  refer  her  majesty  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool's  letter,  in  which  the  earl  had  already  stated  **  that  the 
kmg  naving  determined  that  the  queen  should  form  no  part  of  the 
ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  it  was,  therefore,  his  royal  pleasure 
that  the  queen  should  not  attend  the  said  ceremony."  Lord 
Sidmouth  further  stated,  that  it  was  not  his  majesty's  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the  application  contained  in  her  letter.---Still  per- 
severing in  her  resolution,  her  majesty  caused  the  following  letter 
to  be  addressed  to  his  Grace  of  Norfous,  as  Earl  Marshal : 

^^  My  Lord — ^Her  majesty  has  commanded  me  to  say,  as  it  is 
her  intention  to  be  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  19th  instant, 
durmg  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Uie  king,  your  grace  is 
required  to  appoint  persons  to  receive  her  majesty  at  the  door  of 
the  Abbey,  to  eonduct  her  to  her  seat.  The  hour  her  majesty 
has  named  to  be  there  is  half-past  eight  o'clock.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  kc, 

**H00D." 

*'  Brandenbuigh  House,  15th  of  July. 
<*  To  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk." 

To  this  letter  the  Duke  ef  Norfi)lk  replied,  that  having  dele- 

S^ted  hb  authority  at  the  ensuing  ceremony  to  a  deputy,  (Lord 
oward  of  Efimgham,)  he  had  transmitted  to  him  her  majesty's 
letter,  which  he  doubted  not  would  receive  immediate  attention ; 
and  on  the  next  day  the  acting  Earl  Marshal  sent  to  Lord  Hood 
the  following  reply  to  the  queen's  application : 

'« 9,  Mansfield  Street,  16th  of  July. 
"My  lord, — ^The  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  transmitted  to  me,  as 
appointed  to  do  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England 
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at  the  ceremony  of  the  approaching  coronation,  your  lorddup*^ 
letter  to  his  grace,  of  the  I5th  instant,  I  thought  it  incumhent  on 
me  to  lay  the  same  before  Visoount  Sidmouth,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department;  and  have  just  learnt  from  hia 
lordship  in  reply,  that  having  received  a  letter,  dated  the  1 1th 
instant,  from  the  ^ueen,  in  which  her  majesty  was  pleased  to 
inform  him  of  her  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
19tb,  the  day  fixed  for  his  majesty's  coronation,  and  to  demand 
that  a  suitable  place  should  be  appointed  for  her  majesty,  he  was 
commanded  by  the  king  to  acquaint  her  majesty,  that  it  was  not 
his  majesty's  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  application  contained 
in  her  majesty's  letter ;  I  have  accor«iin2ly  to  request  that  your 
lordship  will  make  my  humble  representation  to  her  majesty  of  the 
impossibility  under  these  circumstances,  of  my  having  the  honour 
of  obeying  her  majesty's  commands.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  lord, 

**  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Howard  op  Effingham, 
«'  Acting  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England." 
"The  Lord  Viscount  Hood." 

Her  majesty  next  applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
follows : — 

Her  majesty  communicates  to  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  as  his  majesty  the  king  has  thought  fit  to 
refuse  her  being  crowned  at  the  same  time  with  the  king,  the  queen 
must  trust  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  her  majesty's  receiv- 
ing that  right  on  the  following  week,  whilst  the  Abbey  stiH 
remains  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  august  ceremony,  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  nation ;  that  her  majesty  does  not 
wish  it  from  any  desire  of  pvticipating  in  the  mere  form  and  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation,  but  as  a  just  right,  which  her  majesty 
would  not  abandon  without  doing  a  manifest  injury,  not  only  to 
herself,  but  to  future  queens  consort,  to  the  British  nation,  and  to 
posterity. 

"  Brandenbnrgh  House,  15th  of  July." 

This  notification  was  instantly  replied  to  by  his  grace. 

"Lambeth  Place,  16th  of  July. 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge with  all  hwnility,  the  receipt  of  her  majesty's  communica- 
tion. Her  majesty  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  archbishop 
cannot  stir  a  single  step  in  the  subject  matter  of  it  without  the 
commands  of  dieJdng. 

Thus  repulsed  in  her  various  applications    to    the   different 
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SQtborHies,  which  the  queen  was  instigated  to  make,  lest  her 
enemies  might  suppose  her  deficient  in  any  of  the  legal  means  of 
•ecnriog  a  reception  in  Westminster  Abl>ej,  on  the  day  of  the 
king's  coronation,  suitable  to  her  high  rank  and  dignity,  no  other 
way  seemed  open  for  her  majesty,  but  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing  high-spinted,  and  well  written  protest,  on  the  i7th  of  July  :— * 

Her   Majesty's  Protest  against  tlie  Decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  relative  to  her  Coronation. 

••Caroline  R. 

"  To  the  king*8  most  excellent  majesty. 

•*The  protest  and  remonstrance  of   Caroline,   Queen   of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  Your  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  refer  to  your  privy 
council  the  queen's  memorial,  claiming  as  of  right  to  celebrate  the 
ceremony  of^  her  coronation  on  the  19th  of  July,  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  celebration  of  your  majesty's  royal  coronation, 
and  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  one  of  your  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  having  communicated  to  the  queen  the  judg- 
ment  pronouncing  against  her  majesty's  claim :  in  order  to 
preserve  her  just  rights,  and  those  of  her  successors,  and  to 
prevent  the  said  minute  being  in  after  limes  referred  to,  as  deriv- 
mg  validity  from  her  majesty's  supposed  acquiescence  in  the 
determination  therein  expressed,  the  queen  feels  it  to  be  her 
bonnden  duty  to  enter  her  most  deliberate  and  solemn  protest 
against  the  said  determination ;  and  to  affirm  and  maintain^  that 
by  the  laws,  usages,  and  costoms  of  this  realm,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  queen  consort  ought  of  right  to  be  crowned  at 
the  same  time  with  the  king's  majesty.  In  support  of  this  claim 
of  right  her  majesty's  law  officers  have  proved  before  the  said 
council,  from  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  records,  that  queens 
consort  of  this  realm  have,  from  time  immemorial,  participated 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  with  their  royal  husbands.  The 
few  exceptions  that  occur  demonstrate,  from  the  peculiar  circum^ 
■tmces  in  which  th^  originated,  that  the  right  itself  was  never 
questioned,  though  the  exercise  of  it  was  from  necessity  suspended^ 
or  firom  motives  of  policy  declined. 

^Her  majesty  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  most 
Talnable  laws  of  this  country  depend  upon,  and  derive  their 
authority  from  custom;  that  your  majesty's  royal  prerogatives 
stand  upon  the  same  basis ;  the  authority  of  ancient  usage  cannot 
therefore  be  rejected  .without  shaking  that  foundation  upon  which 
the  most  important  rights  and  institutions  of  the  country  depend. 

•*Yoar  majesty's  council,  however,  without  controverting  any 
of  the  fiiots  or  reasons  upon  which  the  claim  made  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty  has  been  supported,  have  expressed  a  judgment  in 
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opposition  to  such  right  But  the  queen  can  place  no  confidence 
in  that  judgment^  when  she  recollects  that  the  principal  indi- 
vidtutls  by  whom  it  has  been  pronounced  were  formerly  her 
successful  defenders  ;  that  their  opinions  have  varied  with  their 
interest^  and  that  they  have  since  become  the  most  active  and 
powerful  of  her  persecutors :  still  less  can  she  confide  in  it,  when 
ner  majesty  calls  to  mind  that  the  leading  members  of  that  council, 
when  in  the  service  of  your  majesty's  royal  father,  reported  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  that  documents  reflecting  upon  her  majesty 
were  satisfactorily  disproved  as  to  the  most  important  parts,  and 
that  the  remainder  was  undeserving  of  credit  Under  this  declared 
conviction,  they  strongly  recommended  to  your  majesty's  royal 
father  to  bestow  his  favour  upon  the  queen,  then  Princess  of 
Wales,  though  iu  opposition  to  your  majesty's  declared  wishes. 
But  when  your  majesty  had  assumed  the  kingly  power,  these  same 
advisers^  in  another  minute  of  council,  recanted  their  former  judg- 
ment, and  referred  to  and  adopted  these  very  same  documents,  as 
a  justification  of  one  of  your  majesty's  harshest  measures  towards 
the  queen — the  separation  of  her  majesty  from  her  affectionate  and 
only  child. 

*'  The  queen,  like  your  majesty,  descended  from  a  long  race  of 
kings,  was  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign  house,  connected  hj  the 
ties  of  blood  with  the  most  illustrious  ^milies  in  Europe ;  and  her 
not  unequal  alliance  with  your  majesty  was  formed  in  full  confi- 
dence that  the  faith  of  the  king  and  the  people  was  equally 
pledged  to  secure  to  her  all  those  honours  and  rights  whicn  had 
been  enjoyed  by  her  royal  predecessors.  In  that  alliance  her 
majesty  believed  that  she  exchanged  the  protection  of  her  family 
for  that  of  a  royal  husband,  and  of  a  free  and  noble  minded 
nation.  From  your  majesty  the  queen  has  experienced  only  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  every  hope  she  had  indulged.  In  the 
attachment  of  the  people  she  has  found  that  powerful  and  decided 
protection,  which  has  oeen  her  steady  support  and  her  unfailing 
consolation.  Submission  from  a  subject  to  injuries  of  a  private 
nature  may  be  matter  of  expedience — from  a  wife  it  may  be  matter 
of  necessity — hut  never  can  it  he  the  duty  of  a  queen  to  ac- 
quiesce  in  the  infringement  of  those  rights  which  helong  to  her 
eonstittUional  character, 

**  The  queen  does  therefore  repeat  her  most  solemn  and  delibe- 
rate protest  against  the  decision  of  the  said  council,  considering 
it  only  as  the  sequel  of  that  course  of  persecution  under  which  her 
majesty  has  to  long  and  so  severely  suffered,  and  which  decision, 
if  it  is  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  future  times,  can  have  no  other 
efifect,  than  to/ort^  oppression  with  the  forms  of  law,  and  to 
give  to  injustice  the  sanction  of  authority.  The  protection  of  the 
subject,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  not  only  the  true,  but 
the  only  legitimate  object  of  all  power ;  and  no  act  of  power  can 
be  legitimate,  which  is  not  founded  on  those  principles  of  eternal 
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jtHtice,  without  which  law  is  but  the  mask  of  tyranny,  and  power 
the  instrument  of  despotism. 
*•  Queen's  House,  July  17th." 

The  publication  of  this  protest  immediately  preceded  her  majesty's 
endeavour  to  deliver  it  personally  into  the  Lands  of  the  king  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  which  attempt  her  majesty  wholly 
failed. 

Ceremonial  of  Coronation, 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  which  had  been  contemplated  with  so 
much  interest  by  every  class  of  the  community.  Sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  a  coronation  had  taken  place  in  this  kingdom  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  charm  of  novelty,  many  peculiar  circumstances 
combined  to  render  the  approaching  ceremony  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  kind  ever  solemnized  in  England.  Ambassadors 
extraordinary  had  been  dispatched  from  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV. 
France  was  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Grammont ;  Austria,  by 
Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy ;  Prussia,  by  the  Prince  of  Hatzfeldt ; 
Russia,  by  Count  Stackelberg;  and  Spain,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  noble  representatives  of  our 
allies,  and  their  several  splendid  suites  ;  a  vast  number  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  had  arrived  in 
the  metropolis,  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  this  august 
and  magnificent  solemnity. 

On  the  preceding  evening,  the  18th  of  July,  the  king  slept  at 
the  house  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Palace 
Yard,  where  he  was  guarded  during  the  night  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  and  the  usher  of  the  Uack  rod.  On  the  morning  of 
^e  19th,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  lord  great  chamberlain  carried  to 
^  king  his  shirt  and  apparel,  and  with  the  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  household,  dressed  his  majesty.  Breakfast  was  then  served ; 
after  which  his  majesty  proceeded  to  the  chamber,  near  the  south 
entrance  into  Westminster  Hall,  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  great  and 
splendid  magnificence  for  the  occasion,  and  at  a  very  early  hour 
several  hundreds  of  spectators,  who  had  been  favoured  with  ad- 
mission, occupied  the  various  places  assigned  to  them.  The  sides 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  including  the  boxes  for  the  foreign 
ministers  and  the  royal  family,  were  hung  with  scarlet  cloth, 
richly  edged  with  gold.  The  throne  was  most  sumptuously 
adorned  with  crimson  and  gold ;  as  were  the  canopied  dra{)eries 
over  it,  with  the  royal  arms  in  embroidery.  Before  the  throne  was 
a  laige  square  table,  covered  with  purple,  having  a  rim  of  gold, 
and  an  interior  square  moulding  of  the  same  description,  about 
two  ISeet  from  the  edge.    The  platform  on  which  the  throne  was 
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placed,  and  the  steps  itnmediatelj  descending  From  it,  were  coviered 
with  brown  carpeting ;  and  two  other  descending  flights  of  steps, 
as  well  as  the  handsome  double  chairs  placed  for  the  peers  by  the 
side  of  the  tables,  and  the  covering  of  the  railings  in  the  fronts  of 
the  seats,  were  of  Morone  cloth.  The  middle  of  the  floor  of  the 
hall,  from  the  throne  to  the  north  gate,  was  overlaid  with  blue 
cloth,  and  the  remaining  parts  were  matted.  The  side  tables  were 
covered  with  green  cloth ;  and  as  on  each  side  the  galleries  reached 
.  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  windows  in  the  wall,  only  the  upper  arches 
of  those  windows  and  the  noble  roof  of  the  old  fabric  appeared, 
except  at  each  end,  the  upper  one  more  particularly,  where  the 
sedate  countenances  of  the  Saxon  kings,  newly  decorated,  were 
exhibited:  the  light,  which  was  only  admitted  from  the  roof 
windows,  and  those  in  each  end,  though  sober,  was  good  on  the 
whole ;  and  as  early  as  half-past  five,  the  appearance  of  the  hall, 
studded  with  groupes  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  various  other 
attendants,  in  their  fantastic  and  antique  costumes,  with  the  officers 
of  the  guards  and  others  in  military  attire, — and  above  all,  the 
elegantly  dressed  women  who  began  to  ^11  the  galleries,  was 
altogether  superb. 

At  a  quarter  before  six  o^clock,  her  royal  highness,  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  arrived  in  the  hall,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  royal 
box ;  being  soon  afterwards  joined  by  her  royal  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence. 

About  half-past  seven,  her  royal  highness,  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  Feodore, 
(daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,)  likewise  took  their  seats  in 
the  royal  box.  The  attendants  on  the  earl  marshal  had  began  to 
assemble,  and  attracted  notice  by  their  dark  dresses,  with  white 
sashes,  stockings,  shoes  with  large  rosettes,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
Tufis,  with  gilt  staves  tipped  with  black.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
Dsterhazy,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  with  a  number 
of  foreigners  of  distinction,  entered  their  box  about  the  same  time; 
and  the  hall,  which  was  speedily  filled  by  the  arrival  of  peers  and 
peeresses,  now  presented  a  spectacle  most  brilliant  and  imposbg. 
The  box  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  their  suite,  was  particu* 
larly  splendid,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  richness  and  variety  of 
the  foreign  uniforms ;  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  orders,  and 
brilliant  paraphernalia,  affording  specimens  of  the  costume  of 
every  country  in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  dazzling 
military  garb  of  Prussia  or  France,  to  the  plain  chintz  gown  and 
dark  beard  of  the  nephew  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  who,  in 
right  of  such  relationship,  claimed  to  be  seated  with  the  ministers 
of  foreign  courts.  Soon  after  seven,  an  attendant,  habited  in  the 
dress  of  Henri  Quatre,  laid  on  the  table  near  the  canopy,  eight 
maces,  to  be  borne  in  the  course  of  the  procession.  The  herb 
women  soon  after  entered  the  hall  from  the  south  end,  the  principal 
one,  Miss  Fellows,  led  by  a  gentleman,  and  the  six  young  ladies, 
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her  assistantSf  followed  two  and  two,  and,  traversing  the  hall,  were 
seated  at  the  north  entrance  :  they  were  elegantly  dressed  in  white, 
tastefully  decorated  with  (lowers,  as  was  their  hair — and  their  chief 
wore  white  satin,  with  the  addition  of  a  scarlet  mantle ;  three  large 
baskets  filled  with  flowers  were  provided,  to  be  borne  by  them. 

The  barons  of  the  cinaue  ports  were  now  practising  the  carrying 
the  canopy  they  were  to  bear  over  the  king  during  the  procession. 
This  canopy  was  yellow,  of  silk  and  gold  embroidery,  with  curtains 
of  mnslin  and  tissue^  upheld  by  steel  rods,  surmounted  by  silver 
balls,  and  with  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  supporting  barons, 
which  consisted  of  lai^e  cloaks  of  garter  blue  satin,  with  slashed 
arms  of  scarlet,  and  stockings  of  d^d  red,  presented  a  singularly 
uniaue  appearance. 

The  queen  about  this  time,  faithful  to  her  word,  arrived  at  the 
outer  gates,  and  xiemanded  admiasion,  claiming  her  right  of  being 

f resent  at  the  coronation.     Her  majesty  had  set  out  from  her 
ouse  in  South  Audley  Street,  in  her  state  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
beautiful  bay  horses,  elegantly  caparisoned,  and  accompanied,  by 
Lady  Hood,  and  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  followed  by  another  carriage, 
containing  Lord  Hood,  and  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  and  proceed- 
ing through  the   parks,  to  Dean*s  Yard,  she  alighted  from  her 
carriage,  in  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  enter ;  but  was  refused 
at  two  different  doors  of  entrance.     Her  majesty  then  proceeded 
'towards  Poet's  Comer;  and  again  alighting  from  her  carriage  in 
Old  Palace  Yard,  she  sought  admittance  at  two  temporary  doors, 
which,  however,  were  shut  at  her  majesty's  approach.    Some  of 
the  people  then  pointed  out  the  opening  to  the  platform,  which  her 
majesty  immediately  ascended,  and  walking  from  thence  to  Old 
Palace  Yard,  entered   first   the  passage  to  Cotton   Garden,  and 
subsequently  along  the  covered  way  to  Poet's  Corner.     At  this 
last  door  Lord  Hood,  who  accompanied  the  Queen,  desired  adr 
mission   for  her  majesty.      The   door-keepers   drew  across   the 
entrance,  and  requested  to  see  the  tickets.     Lord  Hood  then  said, 
••  I  present  you  your  queen,  surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  her 
to  have  a  ticket"    One  of  the  attendants  replied,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  queen ;  and  positively  forbade  her  majesty  from  entering 
without  a  ticket,  and  one  of  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor  came  up 
and  said,  there  was  no  place  for  her  majesty.    Lord  Hood  had  a 
"ticket,  which  he  produced,  but  was  informed  it  would  only  admit 
one  person.     Finding  every  efibrt  to  gain  admission  ineffectual, 
ber  majesty  returned  to  her  carriage,  and  proceeded  through  White- 
ball,  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  and  Piccadilly,  to  her  house, 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who,  by  their  con- 
tinued cheers  strongly  evinced   their  feelings  in  favour  of  her 
majesty. 

On  her  majesty's  arrival  at  home,  she  immediately  transmitted, 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  following  letter  to  the 
king: 
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**  19th  of  July. 

"  The  queen  requests  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  give 
an  early  answer  to  the  demand  which  the  queen  has  made  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  crowned  the  folio wmg  week,  not 
wishing  to  increase  any  new  expense  to  the  nation.  The  queen 
must  trust,  that  after  the  public  insult  her  majesty  has  received 
this  morning,  the  king  will  grant  her  just  right  to  be  crowned  on 
next  Monday ;  and  that  his  majesty  will  command  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  fulfil  the  queen's  particular  desire,  to  confer  upon 
her  that  sacred  and  august  ceremony. 

*'  The  queen  also  communicatea  to  his  majesty,  that  during 
the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  her  majesty  intends  visiting  Edin* 
burgh." 

This  received  Lord  Sidmouth's  reply  as  under: 

«  20th  of  July,  182L 
^' Madam, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
your  majesty,  inclosing  one  addressed  to  his  majesty  the  king, 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  his  majesty ;  and  I 
am  commanded  to  acquaint  your  majesty,  that  the  privy  council 
to  which  your  majesty's  petition  was  referred  at  your  request, 
having  decided,  after  solemn  argument,  that  the  que^s  consort  of 
this  realm  are  not  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  crowned  at  any  time, 
the  king  does  not  think  proper  to  give  any  orders  for  the  coro- 
nation of  your  majestv.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest 
respect,  your  majesty  s  most  obedient  humble  servant 

(Signed)  "  SIDMOUTH." 

When  eight  o'clock  arrived,  most  of  the  persons  entitled  to  walk 
in  the  procession  were  assembled  in  their  respective  places ;  and 
the  heralds  commenced  arranging  the  order  of  procession  frcnn  the 
hall.  These  preparations  occupied  the  time  till  about  twenty 
minutes  before  ten  o'clodc,  when  the  principal  officers  of  the 
household  withdrew,  to  wait  upon  the  lung,  and  all  eyes  were 
anxiously  turned  towards  the  throne.  At  ten  o'clock^  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  entered  the  platform  from  behind  the  throne,  and 
announced  the  approach  of  his  majesty.  Lord  Gwydir  fsnteied 
immediately  after;  and  the  king  then  appeared,  his  train  sap- 
ported  by  eight  sons  of  noblemen;  it  was  of  crimscm  velvet, 
adorned  with  Targe  golden  stars,  and  a  broad  golden  border,  of  the 
most  costly  description. 

At  this  instant,  the  whole  company  in  the  hall  rose,  as  his 
majesty  stepped  into  the  throne,  and  the  full  band  in  the  gothie 
orchestra  performed  the  national  air  of  '*  God  save  the  King." 
His  majesty  was  habited  in  full  robes  of  great  siie  said  richness; 
and  wore  a  Uack  hat  of  Spanish  shape,  with  a  spreading  assonblige 
of  white  ostrich  feathers,  which  encircled  the  rim,  and  was  sujc- 
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nounted  by  a  heron's  plume.  The  king  had  his  hair  in  thick 
Cdling  curls  over  his  forehead,  and  it  fell  behind  his  head  in  a 
similar  shape.  His  majesty  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne, 
bowed  with  great  affability  to  the  peers,  who  stood  on  each  side ; 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  delivery  of  the  ancient  regalia,  by  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  Westminster,  then  commenced  in  usual 
form. 

All  the  r^[alia  being  deposited  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
appointed  persons,  on  the  superb  table  before  the  throne,  and  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  having  retired,  the  king  commanded  the 
deputy-garter  to  summon  the  noblemen  and  bishops  who  were  to 
bear  the  regalia  in  the  procession,  and  the  deputy  lord  great  cham- 
berlain accordingly  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  following  dis- 
tinguished persons. 

1.  St.  Edward's  staff:  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

2.  The  spurs :  Lord  Calthorpe,  as  deputy  to  the  Baroness  Grey 

de  Ruthen. 

3.  The  sceptre  with  the  cross :  Marquis  Wellesley. 

4.  The  pointed  sword  of  justice:  Earl  of  Galloway. 

5.  The  pointed  sword  of  spiritual  justice :  Duke  of  Northum- 

berland. 

6.  Curtana,  or  sword  of  mercy :  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

7.  The  sword  of  state :  Duke  of  Dorset, 

8.  The  sceptre  with  the  dove :  Duke  of  Rutland. 

9.  The  orb:  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

10.  St.  Edward's  crown :   Marquis  of  Anglesea,  as  Lord   High 

Steward. 

11.  Theplatine:  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

12.  The  chalice :  Bishop  of  Chester. 

13.  The  Bible:  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Two  bishops  were  then  summoned  by  the  deputy  garter  to 
officiate  as  supporters  to  his  majesty;  they  ascended  the  st^ps  and 
placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  king. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  set  out  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Abbey,  in  the  following  order: — the  anthem  of  '*  O  Lord, 
grant  the  king  a  long  life,"  being  sung  in  parts,  in  succession  with 
his  majesty's  band  playing,  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  the  beating 
of  drums,  until  the  arrival  in  the  Abbey. 

Order  of  the  Procession, 

The  king's  herb-woman,  with  her  six  maids,  strewing  the  way  with 

herbs. 
Messenger  of  the  college  of  Arms,  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  with  the  arms 

of  the  CoU^e  embroidered  on  the  left  shoulder. 
The  dean's  beHlle  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff,  in  a  scarlet 

cloak. 
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Two  household  fifers,  with  the  banners  of  velvet,  fringed  with 
gold,  and  five  household   drummers  in  royal  livery,  drum 
colours  of  crimson  velvet,  laid  and  fringed  with  gold. 
The  drum-major,  in  a  rich  livery,  and  in  a  crimson  scarf,  fringed 

with  gold. 
Eight  trumpeters,  in  rich  liveries,  banners  of  crimson  damask, 

embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold  to  the  silver  trumpets. 

Kettle  drums,  drum  covers  of  crimson  damask,  embroidered  and 

fringed  with  gold. 

Eight  trumpeters,  in  liveries  as  before. 

Sergeant  trumpeter,  with  his  mace. 

The  knight  marshal,  attended  by  his  officers. 

The  six  clerks  in  chancery. 

The  king's  chaplains,  having  dignities. 

The  sherifis  of  London. 

The  aldermen  and  recorder  of  London. 

Masters  in  chancery. 

The  king's  sergeants  at  law. 

The  king's  ancient  serjeant. 

The  king^s  solicitor  general — ^The  king's  attorney  general. 

Gebtlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 

Sergeant  of  the  vestry  of  the  Chapel  Royal — Sergeant  porter^ 

Children  of  the  choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices. 

Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  surplices,  with  scarlet  mantles 

over  them. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices. 

Grentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  scarlet  mantles. 

Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  a  scarlet  gown. 

Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  w^ith  copes. 

The  dean  of  Westminster,  in  a  surplice,  and  rich  cope. 

Pursuivants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  their  tabards. 

His  majesty's  band. 

Offic^v  attendant  on  the  knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  in  their 

mantles,  chains,  and  badges. 

Knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  not  peers. 

Officers  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in  their  mantles,  chains,  and 

badges. 

Knights  grand  crosses  of  the  Bath,  not  peers,  in  the  full  habit 

of  their  order,  caps  in  their  hands. 

A  pursuivant  at  arms,  in  his  tabard. 

Barons  of  the  excheouer,  and  justices  of  both  benches. 

The  lord  chief  baron  of  the  The  lord  chief  justice  of  th< 

exchequer.  common  pleas. 

The  vice  chancellor.  The  master  of  the  rolls. 

The  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

The  clerks  of  the  council  in  ordinary. 

Privy  counsellors,  not  peers. 
Registrar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
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Knights  of  the  Garter,  not  peers,  in  the  full  habit  and  collar  of 
the  order,  caps  in  their  hands. 
His  majesty*8  vice  chamberlain. 
Comptroller  of  his  majesty's        Treasurer  of  his  majestj*s  house- 
household,  hold,  bearing  the  crimson  bag, 

with  the  medals. 
A  pursuivant  at  arms,  in  his  tabard. 
Heralds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  S.  S. 

The  standard  of  Hanover,  borne  by  the  earl  of  Mayo. 

Barons,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  of  crimson  velvet,  their  coronets 

in  their  hands. 

A  herald,  in  his  tabard  and  collar  of  S.  S. 

The  standard  of  Ireland,  borne        The  standard  of  Scotland,  borne 

by  Lord  Beresford.  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.   : 

The  bishops  of  England  and  Ii^land,  in  their  rochets,  with  their 

caps  in  their  bands. 

Two  heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  S.  S. 

Viscounts,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Two  heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  S.  S. 

The  standard  of  England,  borne  by  Lord  Hill. 

Earls,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Two  heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  S.  S. 

The  Union  standard,  borne  by  Earl  Harcourt 

Marquisses,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household,  in  his  robes  of 

estate,  his  coronet  in  his  hand,  attended  by  an  officer  of  the 

jewel  office,  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  with  a  crown  embroidered  on 

his  left  shoulder,  bearing  a  cushion,  on  which  were  placed  the 

mby  ring,  and  the  sword  to  be  girt  about  the  king. 

The  lord  steward  of  his  majesty's  household,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

his  coronet  in  his  hand. 

The  Royal  standard,  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

King  of  arms  of  the    Gloucester  king  of    Hanover    king    of 

Ionian  order  of  St.  arms,  in  his  arms,  in  his 

Michael  &  St.  George,    tabard,  crown  in  his    tabard,  crown  in  his 
in  hb  tabard,  crown  hand.  hand, 

in  his  hand. 
Dukes,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 
Ulster  king  of  arms,     Clarenceux    king    of    Norroy  king  of  arms, 

in  his  tabard,  arms,  in  his  tabard,  in  his  tabard, 

crown  in  his  hand,    crown  in  his    hand,    crown  in  his  hand. 

The  lord  privy  seal,  in  his        The  lord  president  of  the  council, 

robes  of  estate,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

coronet  in  his  hand.  coronet  in  his  hand. 

Archbishop  of  Ireland. 

Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  rochet,  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  lord  high  chancellor,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  with  his  coronet  in 

his  hand,  bearing  his  purse,  and  attended  by  his  purse-bearer. 
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The  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  rochet,  cap  in  his  hand. 
Two  sergeants  at  arms. 
The  Rsqalia. 
St  Edward's  staff,         The  gold  spurs,      The  sceptre,  with  the 
borne  by  the  Marquis  borne  by  cross,  borne  by  the 

of  Salisbury.  Lord  Calthorpe.        Marquis  Weliesley. 

The  third  sword,  Curtana,  The  second  sword, 

borne  by  the  Earl  of         borne  by  the  borne  by  the  Duke  of 

Galloway.  Duke  of  Newcastle.        Northumberland. 

Two  sergeants  at  arms. 
Usher  of  the  green  rod.  Usher  of  the  white  rod. 

The  lord  mayor    The  lord   lyon  Garter,  Gentleman 

of  London,  of  principal  king  usher 

in  his  gown,      Scotland,  in  his         of  Arms,  of  the 

collar,  and  tabard,  in  his  tabard,        black  rod, 

jewel,  bearing        carrying  his  bearing  bearing 

the  crown  his  crown  his   rod. 

city  mace.  and  sceptre.         and  sceptre. 

The  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  in  his  robes  of 

estate,  his  coronet  and  white  staff  in  his  hand. 
His  royal  highness  Prince  Leopold,  in  the  full  habit  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton,  as  field 
marshal,  and  in  his  lett  his  cap  and  feather;  his  train  borne 
by  a  page. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 
carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton,  as  field  marshal,  and  his 
coronet  in  his  left;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 
carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton,  as  field  marshal,  and  his 
coronet  in  his  left  hand ;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  with 

bis  coronet  in  his  hand ;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

with  his  coronet  in  his  band ;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton,  as  field  marshal,  and  his 

coronet  in  his  left ;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 

The  high  constable  of  The  high  constable  of 

Ireland,  in  his  Scotland,  in  his 

robes,  hb  coronet  in  his  robes,  his  coronet  in  his 

hand,  with  his  staff.  hand,  with  his  stafL 

Two  sergeants  at  arms. 

The  lord  high  constable 

The  Deputy  The  sword  of  England,  in  his  rob^s, 

earl  of  state,  his  coronet  in  his  hand, 

marshd,  with  borne  by  the         with  his  staff,  attended 

his  staff.  Duke  of  Dorset.        by  a  page,  carrying  his 

b«ton  of  field-marsbaL 
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THE  KING, 

In  the  ro^  robet 
wearing  a  c&p  of 
entate,  adorned 
with  jewels,  nnder 
a  canopy  of  cloth 
of  gold,  borne  bj 
■ixteen  barons  of 
the  cinque  ports. 
His  majesty's  train, 
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Captain  of  the  Gold  stick  of  Captain  of  the 

yeomen  of  the  life  guards,  band  of 

the  guard,  in  in  waitmg,  in  gentlemen  pen- 

hk  robes  of  his  robes,  sioners,  in  his 

estate,  coronet  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

coronet  in  his  hand.  coronet  in  his 

hand.  hand. 

Lords  of  the  king's  bed-chamber. 
The  keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse. 
Grooms  of  the  king's  I)ed-chaml«r. 
Equerries  and  pages  of  honour. 
Aides-de-camp. 
Gentlemen  ushers. 
Physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries. 
The  private  solicitors  to  his  majesty. 
Eastgn  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard — Lieutenant  of  the  yeomeo  of 

the  guard. 

His  majesty's  pages,  in  full  state  liveries. 

His  majesty  8  footmen,  in  full  state  liveriea. 

Ekods  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Exons  of  the 

yeomen.  guard.  yeomen 

of  the  guard.  of  the  guard. 

Gentleman  harbinger  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners. 
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Clerk  of  the  cheque,  Clerk  of  the  cheque, 

to  the  yeomen  to  the  gentlemen 

of  Ihfl  guard.  pensioncrt. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard. 

The  processional  part  of  this  ceremony  being  formod  of  male 
characters  alone,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  triumph, 
rather  than  a  festival;  it  wanted  nothing  but  an  admixture  of 
female  dresses  to  make  it  complete. 

On  arriving  at  the  Abbey,  the  herb-woman  and  her  tributary 
maids,  with  the  sergeant-porter,  remained  at  the  entrance  within 
the  great  west  door;  the  drums  and  trumpets  filed  off  to  their 
gallery  over  the  entrance  door.  The  choirs  of  the  chapel  royal 
and  Westminster,  immediately  proceeded,  with  his  majesty's 
band,  to  the  organ  gallery;  and  on  his  majesty's  eutering  the 
abbey,  the  choirs  commenced  singing  the  anthem  selected  for  the 
occasion. 

The  peers  and  peeresses  at  the  same  time  time  took  their  places 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  coronation  chair.  The  prebendarica 
and  dean  of  Westminster  filed  off  to  the  left  about  the  middle  of 
the  nave,  and  there  awaited  the  king's  coming  into  the  church; 
when  they  again  fell  into  the  procession  next  before  the  king  at 
arms,  who  preceded  the  great  officers.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
ceision  which  preceded  the  knights  commanders  of  the  Bath, 
knights  grand  crosses  of  the  said  order,  and  their  officers,  the 
clerks  of  the  privy  council  in  ordinary,  the  privy  counsellors,  the 
register  of  the  gartar,  vice  chamberlain,  comptroller  and  treasurer 
of  his  majesty's  household,  and  peers,  were  then  conducted  seve- 
rally to  their  seats  by  the  officer  of  arms. 

The  prebendaries  of  Westminster  went  to  their  places  near  the 
altar.  The  sergeante  at  arms  took  post  near  the  theatre.  The 
standards  were  delivered  by  the  bearers  of  them  to  pages  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir,  and  resumed  and  borne  in  the  return  from 
the  abbey.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  conducted  to 
their  seato  as  peers.  The  Prince  Leopold  to  his  royal  box.  The 
barons  of  the  cinque  ports  bearing  the  canopy,  and  the  gentlemen 
pensioners  remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  during  the 
ceremony. 

The  king,  ascending  the  theatre,  passed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
throne  to  his  chair  of  state,  on  the  east  side  thereof,  opposite  to 
the  altar,  and  after  his  private  devotion,  (kneeling  down  on  the 
faldstool,)  took  his  seat,  the  two  bishops,  his  supporters,  standing 
on  each  side,  the  noblemen  bearing  the  four  swords  on  his  right 
hand,  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  the  lord  high  con- 
stable on  his  left;  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  depiity  earl 
marshal,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  the  noblemen  bearing  the 
ragalia,  train  bearers,  with  deputy  garter,  the  lord  lyon  of  Scot- 
land, the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  black  rod  standing  about 
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dia  king's  diatr.  The  spectacle  at  this  period  ia  the  abbey  was 
|«iiap8  one  of  the  BK>et  magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
mg  that  erer  had  been  displayed  since  the  construction  of  its 
ancient  walls ;  a  scene  of  sparkling  splendour  with  jewels,  waving 
with  tethered  plumes,  and  enriched  with  velvet,  erminet  and 
every  gorgeous  embellishment  that  taste  could  devise  or  wealth 
procure. 

As  soon  as  the  anthem  was  concluded,  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  together  with  the  lord  chancellor,  the  deputy  ford 
great  chamberlain,  the  lord  high  constable  and  deputy  earl 
marshal,  preceded  by  the  deputy  garter,  moved  to  the  east  side 
of  the  theatre,  where  the  archbishop  made  the  recognition,  and 
repeated  the  same  at  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  of  the 
theatre ;  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony  his  majesty  continued 
standing,  and  tamed  towards  the  people  on  the  side  on  which  the 
recognition  was  made  in  the  usual  form,  **  I  here  present  to  you 
King  George  IV.,  the  undoubted  king  of  this  realm;  wherefore 
all  you  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage,  are  you  willing  to 
do  tbe  same?'' — the  people  replying  to  this  demand  with  loud  and 
repeated  acclamattons  of  **  God  save  King  George  IV." — and  at 
the  laat  recognition  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  drums  beat  in 
nnison. 

His  majesty  was  then  seated ;  and  the  Bible,  the  chalice,  and 
the  patlne,  were  plaoed  upon  tbe  altar  by  the  bishops  who  had 
borne  them  in  the  procession. 

The  next  of  these  august  ceremonials  was  the  offering.  A  rich 
ck>ih  of  gold  being  spread,  and  a  cushion  placed  at  the  altar,  the 
king,  attoided  by  the  two  bishops,  his  supporters,  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  the  noblemen  bearing  the  r^alia,  passed  to  the 
altar;  where,  uncovered  and  kneeling,  his  majesty  made  his  first 
oaring  of  a  pall,  or  altar  cloth  of  massive  gold  tissue :  it  was 
delivered  by  the  lord  chamberlain  to  the  deputy  lord  great  cham- 
berlain, and  by  his  lordship  to  the  king,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
srchhtsfaop  of  Cantarhury,  by  whom  it  was  plaoed  on  the  altar. 
Tbe  treasurer  of  the  household  then  delivered  an  ingot  of  gold,  of 
one  pound  weight,  being  1^  second  offering,  to  the  deputy  lord 
great  diamberlaio,  who  having  presented  the  same  to  the  king,  bis 
majesty  delivered  it  to  the  arohbishcm,  to  be  by  him  put  into  the 
obktion  basin.  The  prayer,  '*0  God  that  dwallest  in  the  high 
snd  holy  place,"  was  then  said  by  the  archbishops  at  the  conclu* 
moo  of  which,  the  king  rose,  and  was  conducted  to  his  chair  of 
state  on  the  souih  aide  of  the  area.  The  r^alia,  except  the 
swords,  were  delivered  bv  tbe  several  noblemen  who  bore  them  to 
the  archbishop,  and  by  his  grace  to  the  dean  of  Westminster  to 
be  had  on  the  altar :  the  noUemen  then  returned  to  their  places. 

The  litaoy  was  then  read  by  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  St 
▲aanh,  vested  in  copes,  and  kneeling  at  a  faldstool  above  the  ateps 
of  the  theatre  on  the  middle  Qf  the  east  side  thereof.     After  which. 
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was  read  the  beginDing  of  the  communion  service,  and  then  the 
archbishop  of  York  preached  a  sermon  from  the  following  text, 
2  Samuel  xxiii.  3,  4,  "The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of 
Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning 
v»hen  the  sun  risetb,  even  a  morning  without  clouds,  as  the  tender 
grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain." 

The  sermon  being  concluded,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
advanced  to  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  corona- 
tion oalh.  The  king  rose  from  his  chair  of  state,  and  attended 
by  his  supporters  and  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  proceeded 
uncovered  to  the  altar,  where,  kneeling  upon  the  cushion  laid  upon 
the  steps,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  holy  gospels,  his  majesty 
took  the  oath.  The  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  then 
bolding  a  silver  standish  for  the  purpose,  bis  majesty  affixed  his 
sign  manual  to  the  oath.  The  king  then  returned  again  to  his 
chair,  and  the  following  hymn  was  sung,  the  archbishop  repeating 
the  first  line,  *'  Come  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  the  prayer  pr^Moratory  to 
the  anointing,  "  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  who  by  anointing  with 
oil,  didst  of  old,  make  and  consecrate  kings,  priests,  and  prophets," 
&c.  After  which  prayer,  the  choirs  sang  the  anthem,  **  Zadoc  the 
priest,"  &c. 

During  the  performance  of  this  anthem,  the  king  was  disrobed 
of  his  crimson  robes,  by  the  deputy  great  lord  chamberlain,  who 
handed  them  to  the  master  of  the  robes ;  and  his  majesty  taking 
off  his  cap  of  state,  the  lord  great  chamberlain  delivered  the  same 
to  the  lord  chamberlain ;  and  the  robes  and  cap  were  immediately 
carried  into  St.  Edward's  chapel ;  the  robes  by  the  groom  of  the 
robes ;  and  the  cap  by  the  officer  of  the  jewel  office.  St  Edward's 
chair,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  having  been  placed  in  front  of 
the  altar,  his  majesty  took  his  seat  therein  to  be  anointed ;  when 
four  knights  of  the  garter,  summoned  by  deputy-garter,  held  over 
the  king  s  head  a  rich  pall  or  cloth  of  gold,  delivered  to  them  by 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  holding  the 
ampulla,  containing  the  consecrated  oil ;  and  pouring  some  into 
the  anointing  spoon,  the  archbishop  anointed  bis  majesty  on  Uie 
head  and  hands  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  pronouncing  the  words, 
''  Be  thy  head  anointed,"  &c.  ''  Be  thy  hands  anointed,"  kc 
The  king  then  kneeling,  the  archbishop  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  knights  of  the 
garter  delivered  the  pall  to  the  lord  chamberlain.  The  king  then 
arose  and  sat  down  in  the  chair,  and  the  dean  having  first  dried 
all  the  places  anointed,  except  the  head  and  hands,  with  cotton 
wool,  closed  the  openings  in  the  garments.  Then  a  coif  of  lawn 
was  delivered  by  tne  lord  great  chamberlain  to  the  archbishop, 
and  by  him  placed  on  the  king's  head,  and  linen  gloves  were  poi 
on  his  hands ;  meantime  a  short  anthem  was  sung  by  the  choirs. 
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The  dean  of  Westminster  now  received  from  the  officers  of  the 
wardrobe,  a  snpertnnica  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  girdle  of  the  same  for 
tiie  sword,  with  which  he  arrayed  the  king.  The  dean  next  took 
iIm  gold  spurs  from  the  altar,  and  delivered  them  to  the  deputy 
k>rd  great  chamberlain,  who  kneeling  down,  touched  his  majesty's 
heel  therewith,  and  returned  them  to  the  dean,  by  whom  they 
were  laid  noon  the  altar. 

The  nobleman  who  carried  the  sword  of  state,  now  delivered 
it  to  Uie  lord  chamberlain,  and  in  return  received  another  sword 
in  a  scabbard  of  purple  velvet,  which  his  lordship  delivered  to 
the  archbishop,  who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  and  said  the  prayer — 
^  Hear  onr  prayers,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  and  so  direct  and 
support  thy  servant,  King  George,  who  is  now  to  be  girt  with  the 
sword/'-'The  archbishop  then,  assisted  by  other  bishops,  deli- 
Tered  the  sword  into  the  king's  right  hand,  saying — ^''Bemember 
this  kingly  sword,"  &c.  His  majesty  then  standing  up,  the 
deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  girded  his  majesty  with  the  sword. 
The  king  being  again  seated,  the  archbishop  repeated, ''  Bemember 
him  of  whom,*'  &c. 

The  king  then  rose,  ungirded  the  sword,  and  went  to  the  altar, 
where  be  offered  it  in  the  scabbard  to  the  archbishop,  and  then 
letumed  to  his  chair.  The  sword  was  then  redeemed  for  a 
hundred  shillings  by  the  nobleman  who  first  received  it ;  and  who 
carried  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  solemnity. 

The  king  again  standing,  was  next  invested  with  the  imperial 
mantle,  a  dalmatic  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  the  armil; 
the  aichbishop  pronouncing  the  exhortation :— '*  Beceive  this 
armi),  as  a  token  of  the  divine  mercy  embracing  you  on  every 
nde.*'  The  king  then  sat  down,  and  the  archbishop  having 
received  the  orb  from  the  dean,  delivered  it  into  the  king's  right 
hand,  saying— *'  Beceive  this  imperial  orb,"  &c. 

The  .lord  chamberlain  next  delivered  the  ruby  ring  to  the 
archbishop,  which  his  grace  put  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  king's 
right  hand;  the  archbishop  saying — ''Beceive  this  ring."  The 
dean  then  brought  from  the  altar  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  and 
that  with  the  dove,  and  delivered  them  to  the  archbishop.  The 
loid  of  the  manor  of  Worksop  nresented  his  majesty  with  a  pair 
of  gloves  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Howard,  which  his 
siajesty  put  on.  The  archbishop  then  delivered  the  sceptre  with 
the  cross  into  the  king's  right  hand,  saying »*'  Beceive  the  royal 
aeeptre,"  kc ;  and  the  .sceptre  with  the  dove  into  his  left  hand, 
saying— >*' Beceive  the  rod  of  equity,"  &c.  The  archbishop 
standing  before  the  altar,  and  having  St.  Edward's  crown  before 
liim,  took  the  same  into  his  hands,  and  blessed  it  with  the  prayer, 
**0  God,  who  crownest  thy  faithful  servants  with  mercy,"  &c. 
Then  the  archbishop  came  from  the  altar,  and  the  dean  of 
Westminster  carrying  the  crown,  the  archbishop  placed  it  upon 
bk  majes^'s  head*     At  that  moment  the  trumpets  sounded; 
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oannoiis  were  fired  without,  and  three  cheen  were  given  hj  the 
spectators. 

The  anthem,  "The  king  shall  rejoice  in  his  strength,"  was  then 
sung.  As  soon  as  the  crown  was  npon  his  majesty^s  head,  the 
peers  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  bishops  their  caps. 

The  dean  of  Westminster  taking  the  holy  Bible  from  the  altar, 
delivered  it  to  the  archbishop,  who,  attended  by  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  presented  it  to  the  king,  saying—"  Our  gracious  king,*' 
&c.  The  king  returned  the  Bible  to  the  archbishop,  to  be  by  htm 
replaced  on  the  altar. 

The  archbishop  then  pronounced  the  benedictions,  and  the 
bishops  and  peers  answered  each  benediction  with  a  loud  "  amen." 
The  icing  then  kissed  the  archbishopii  and  bishops,  who  knelt 
before  him.  Te  Deum  was  sung,  during  which  the  king  re- 
moved to  the  chair  on  which  he  first  sat,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
throne. 

When  Te  Deum  was  ended,  the  king  was  enthroned  by  the 
bishops  and  peers ;  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  the  exhorta- 
tion— *' Stand  firm,  and  hold  fast,  &c.,  amidst  the  loudest 
acclamations  from  ail  prts  of  the  Abbey.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  then  knelt  before  the  king,  and  for  himself  and  the 
other  lords  spiritual  pronounced  the  words  of  homage,  the  bishops 
kneeling  around  him  and  repeating  afler  him.  The  archbishop 
then  kissed  his  majesty's  left  cheek,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishc^ 
after  him,  and  retired.  The  Duke  of  York  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  taking  off  his  coronet,  prepared  to  kneel  and 
pronounce  the  words  of  homage ;  but  the  kmg  without  permitting 
the  ceremony  raised  him,  and  cordially  shook  him  by  the  band : 
and  his  majesty  observed  the  same  course  by  all  the  royal  dukes. 
The  dukes  and  other  peers  then  did  homage  in  the  usual  form« 
the  senior  of  each  degree  pronouncing  the  words  of  homage,  and 
the  rest  of  the  same  degree  repeating  after  him ;  each  peer  of  the 
same  degree  successively  touched  his  majesty's  crown,  and  kissed 
his  majesty's  left  cheek,  and  then  retired. 

During  this  time  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household  threw 
about  the  medals  of  the  coronation  in  profusion  in  the  body  of 
the  great  aisle,  and  through  the  seats  of  the  peers  and  peeresses. 
While  the  homage  was  performing,  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  was 
held  on  the  king's  right  hand  by  the  lord  of  tlie  manor  of 
Worksop ;  and  the'sceptre  with  the  dove  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

After  tiie  homage,  the  two  bishops,  who  had  read  the  epistle 
and  gospel  received  from  the  altar  by  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishops, the  patine  and  chalice,  which  they  carried  into  8t 
Edward's  Chapel,  and  brought  from  thence  the  bread  upon  the 
patine,  and  the  wine  in  the  chalice.  His  majesty  then  descended 
from  the  throne,  and  went  to  the  altar,  where  tBkmg  off  his  crown, 
he  delivered  it  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain  to  hold.  Then  the 
bishops  delivered  the  patine  and  chalice  into  the  king's  hands ; 
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awl  his  majettj  delivered  them  to  the  archbishops,  who  reverently 
placed  the  same  upon  the  altar,  covering  them  with  a  fine  linen 
dolh.  His  majestj  then  received  the  sacrament:  the  archbishop 
administered  the  bread,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  the  cup. 
The  choir  then  sung  the  last  anthem^-^*  Blessed  be  thou.  Lord 
God  of  Israel,"  &c.,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  dnuns  beat,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly,  the 
king  put  on  his  crown,  and  taking  the  two  sceptres  in  his  hand, 
again  ascended  the  throne,  and  sat  there,  supported  and  attended 
as  before,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  post-communion  service, 
•od  the  blessing.  After  which,  his  majesty,  attended  as  before, 
descended  into  t^e  area,  and  passed  through  the  door  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar  into  St.  Edward*s  Chapel ;  and  the  noblemen  who 
had  carried  the  regalia,  received  them  £h)m  the  dean  of  West- 
mioster,  at  they  paued  by  the  altar. 

The  king  being  come  into  the  chapel,  and  standing  before  the 
altar,  delivered  the  sceptres  to  the  archbishop,  who  laid  them 
upon  the  altar.  The  rest  of  the  regalia  were  delivered  to  the 
dean,  to  be  by  him  laid  also  on  the  altar.  Then  the  king  was 
diarobed  of  his  royal  robe  of  state,  and  arrayed  in  his  royal  robe 
of  purple  velvet,  by  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain.  The 
aidbbialKMp  delivered  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  into  his  right 
Imfld,  and  the  orb  into  his  left.  The  dean  delivered  the  sceptre 
with  the  dove  to  the  nobleman  who  had  before  borne  it,  and  who 
carried  it  in  the  returning  procession. 

The  procession  now  moved  forward  on  its  return  to  Westmins- 
ter Hali,  the  noblemen,  who  had  in  the  former  procession  borne 
the  gold  spurs,  and  St  Edward's  staff,  left  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel, 
aad  the  orb  and  aceptre  with  the  cross,  now  borne  by  his  majesty, 
walking  in  their  due  places,  according  to  their  degrees  in  the 
peerage. 

On  re-entering  the  hall,  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports  bearing 
Ihft  eanopy,  proceeded  with  it  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  platform, 
from  whence  the  king  ascended  to  the  throne,  and  from  thence, 
retired  to  his  chamber. 

Hit  Dugesty's  entrance  was  greeted  with  loud  and  continued 
shears,  the  gentlemen  waving  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their 
handkerchiefs.  The  king  felt  sensibly  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  received,  and  returned  the  salutations  with  repeated  bows 
to  the  aaaemblage,  on  both  sides,  as  be  passed  up  the  hall.  The 
•plaodour  of  the  scene  at  the  moment,  when  the  whole  procession 
luul  completely  entered  the  hall,  through  the  triumphal  arch, 
•nrpasaea  all  power  of  description.  The  rich  and  gorgeous 
mperel  of  the  peers  and  knights,  relieved  by  the  more  light, 
tboni^  not  less  elegant  dresses  of  the  ladies,  gave  a  magnific^ioe 
to  the  aceoe,  which  lias  not  been  equalled  at  the  coronation  of  any 
.eovsragn  of  Europe. 
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The  king  did  not  take  his  seat  upon  the  throne  upon  his  return' 
to  the  hall,  but  proceeded  immediately  to  his  chamber;  and  a 
considerable  pause  intervened  before  the  commencement  of  the" 
ceremonials  or  the  royal  banquet.  At  length  the  entrance  of  the 
king  was  announced  by  one  of  the  principal  heralds. 

His  majesty  returned  in  the  robes  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  in  the  Abbey,  wearing  also  the  same  crown.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  the  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  the  orb,  which,  on 
taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  he  delivered  to  the  two  peers, 
stationed  at  his  side,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  The 
royal  table,  at  which  the  king  and  the  several  male  branches  of 
the  royal  family  dined,  was  placed  opposite  the  throne,  and  partly 
under  the  canopy.  It  was  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  the 
throne  supplying  the  place  of  what  would  have  been  one  of  the 
angles ;  at  two  of  the  sides  were  placed  chairs,  which  were  occu- 
pied by  their  royal  highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  and 
Sussex,  who  sat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Cambridge  and  Gloucester,  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  who 
were  seated  on  the  lefl.  The  table  was  covered  with  rich  damask 
cloths,  on  which  were  wrought  the  royal  arms,  and  the  devices 
of  the  several  British  orders,  with  their  mottos.  On  these  was 
placed  a  large  oval  mirror,  having  four  square  pieces  projecting 
at  different  sides.  In  the  oval  centre  were  the  letters,  •'  G.  R." 
In  the  square  compartments  were  painted  the  red  and  white  rose, 
the  shamrock,  and  thistle.  Besides  these,  there  were  four  small 
figures,  and  several  stands  all  in  gold,  placed  on  the  table. 

At  that  end  of  the  table,  which  fronted  the  hall,  was  suspended 
a  very  rich  flowered  white  satin  drapery,  with  gold  fringe,  and 
bullion  tassels :  between  the  festoons,  were  the  stars  of  the  several 
British  orders,  in  gold  embroidery. 

On  each  side  of  the  throne  was  placed  a  large  sideboard,  oii 
which  was  displayed  the  coronation  plate,  made  entirely  of  pure 
gold,  consisting  of  large  dishes,  and  vases  richly  embossed ;  several 
of  which  had  graced  the  coronation  banquets  of  many  former 
monarchs. 

The  tables  for  the  peers  were  ranged  three  on  each  side  of  the 
hall,  splendidly  covered  with  plate,  and  a  cold  collation,  consisting 
of  every  delicacy. 

This  magnificent  scene  was  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  display 
of  nearly  two  thousand  lights,  suspended  in  cut  glass  chandeliers, 
or  contained  in  superb  table  stands,  exclusive  of  two  branches  of 
argand  lamps,  suspended  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne. 

The  first  course  placed  upon  the  royal  table,  consisted  of 
twenty-four  gold  covers  and  dishes,  carried  by  as  many  gentlemen 
pensionen,  preceded  by  six  attendants  on  the  clerk  comptroller, 
by  two  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  (who  received  the  dishes  from  the 
gentlemen  pensioners,)  by  the  clerk  comptroller,  in  a  velvet  gown 
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trimmed  with  silver  lace,  by  two  clerks  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  by  the  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the 
household,  and  by  four  sergeants  at  arms  with  their  maces. 

Before  the  dishes  were  placed  upon  the  table  by  the  two  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  the  great  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  were 
thrown  open  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  clarions,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  lord  high  constable,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea  as  lord  high  steward,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effin^am  as 
deputy  earl  marshal,  entered  upon  the  floor  on  horseback,  remaining 
for  some  minutes  under  the  archway.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
rode  to  the  left  of  the  king,  the  earl  marshal  to  the  right,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  in  the  centre.  The  two  former  were 
mounted  on  beautiful  white  horses,  the  latter  on  his  favourite 
dun-coloured  Arabian^  richly  caparisoned.  Each  was  followed 
by  a  groom»  and  a  page  walked  at  the  head  of  each  horse.  In 
this  manner  they  advanced  gracefully  towards  the  throne,  through 
an  avenue  formed  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  the  knights  com- 
manders and  companions,  the  heralds,  the  pages,  and  a  vast 
number  of  officers  in  every  variety  of  uniform. 

While  the  twenty-four  dishes  were  placed  upon  the  royal  table, 
these  noblemen  remained  on  horseback,  at  the  lowest  step  leading 
to  the  throne;  and  as  the  gentlemen  pensioners  delivered  their 
dishes,  they  retired  backwards  between  the  three  horses,  and  so 
left  the  hall.  They  were  followed  by  the  noble  equestrians,  who 
backed  their  steeds  with  great  skill  down  the  centre  of  the  hall ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  retired  the  doors  were  closed. 

The  dishes  on  the  royal  table  remaining  still  vmcovered,  the 
golden  basin  and  ewer  were  presented  by  the  lord  great  chamberr 
lain,  that  his  majesty  might  wash.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Earls 
of  Abingdon  and  Verulam ;  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Heydon, 
was  in  attendance  with  a  towel.  The  king  having  dipped  his 
fingers  in  the  rose  water,  and  wiped  them,  returned  the  towel  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  performed  the  service  of  bearing  it. 

Grace  having  been  said  by  the  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the 
carver  and  assistant  carver,  the  Earls  of  Denbigh  and  Chichester, 
took  their  stations  at  the  bottom  of  the  royal  table,  attended  by 
the  Earls  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  Whitworth,  who  acted  as 
server  and  assistant  server.  The  tureens  and  dishes  were  then 
uncovered,  and  the  carvers  proceeded  to  help  his  majesty. 

The  first  course  having  been  removed,  a  cheerful  'flourish  of 
trumpets  was  heard,  and  instantly  the  great  gates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hall  were  thrown  open ;  when  the  champion  made  his 
appearance  under  the  gothic  archway,  mounted  on  a  pie-bald 
charger.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  right  by  the  lord  high 
constable,  and  on  the  left  by  the  deputy  earl  marshal.  His 
armour  of  polished  steel,  his  costly  plumes,  and  the  trappiw 
of  his  steed,  showed  the  capacity  in  which  he  appeared.  He 
was  ushered  within  the  limits  of  the  hall  by  two  trumpeters,  with 
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the  arms  of  the  champion  on  their  banners,  by  the  sergeant 
trumpeter,  and  by  two  sergeants  at  arms,  with  maces.  An 
esquire  in  half  armour,  was  on  each  side,  the  one  bearing  bis 
lance,  and  the  other  his  shield.  At  the  entrance  of  the  champion, 
the  trumpets  sounded  thrice;  and  then  the  attendant  herald 
proclaimed  aloud  the  following  challenge : — 

"  If  any  person,  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny 
or  gainsay  our  sovereign  lord  King  George  IV.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  son 
and  next  heir  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  George  III.,  the  last 
king,  deceased,  to  be  right  heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
United  Kingdom,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same,  bere  is 
his  champion,  who  saith,  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a  false  traitor; 
being  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him,  and  in  this  quarrel, 
will  adventure  his  life  against  him,  on  what  day  soever  shall  be 
appointed." 

After  pausing  for  a  short  time,  the  champion  drew  off  his 
gauntlet,  and  direw  it  upon  the  floor  with  a  very  manly  and 
cbivalric  air.  No  one  appearing  to  accept  the  challenge,  the 
he^d  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  returned  it  to  the  champion. 
The  cavalcade  then  advanced  half-way  up  the  hall,  when  it  halted, 
the  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  challenge  was  proclaimed  as 
before,  the  gauntlet  again  thrown  down,  and  again  returned  to 
the  challenger.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  same  ceremony 
was  a  third  time  repeated,  the  herald  proclaiming  the  challenge 
at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  steps.  Every  time  the  gauntlet 
was  returned  to  the  champion,  the  assemblage  shouted,  *'Long 
live  the  king."  The  knightlv  appearance  and  gallant  deportment 
of  the  youthful  champion  obviously  gave  considerable  pleasure 
to  his  majesty,  who,  after  the  third  challenge,  taking  a  golden 
goblet,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  cup-bearer,  drank 
to  the  bold  champion  with  a  corresponding  air  of  gaiety; — and 
the  same  cup  being  af^rwards  presented  to  the  champion,  he 
drank,  *'  Long  live  his  majesty  King  George  lY."  A  loud  and 
involuntary  cry  of  "  God  bless  the  king,"  escaped  at  that  moment 
from  the  hall;  and  a  scene  the  most  animated,  and  the  most 
sublime  imaginable  followed. 

From  the  galleries  of  the  peeresses,  and  other  ladies,  which  were 
filled  with  the  loveliest  and  fairest  of  women,  adorned  with  the 
richest  ornaments,  a  burst  of  applause  issued,  which  seemed  to 
rend  the  roof  of  the  ancient  and  magnificent  fabric.  A  thousand 
plumes  waved  in  joy;  and  a  thousand  voices  swelled  the  loud 
acclamation. 

Amidst  this  spontaneous  expression  of  the  general  joy  and 
loyalty,  the  champion  having  repeated  his  humble  duties  to  his 
majesty,  retreated  backward  from  the  hall,  accompanied  by  the 
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Bobk  personages  who  entered  it  with  him,  and  hore  away  as  his 
fee  the  golden  gohlet. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Garter,  attended  by  Clarenceux,  Norrey, 
Ulster,  and  the  rest  of  the  kings  and  officers  of  arms,  proclaimed 
his  majesty's  styles  in  Latin,  French,  and  EngUsh,  three  several 
times:  first  upon  the  uppermost  step  of  the  elevated  platform; 
next  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  lastly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall,  the  officers  pf  arms  before  each  proclamation,  crying 
"Largesse." — After  each  proclamation  the  company  shouted 
"  God  save  the  king,"  and  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  fans. 

The  Idrd  mayor  and  twelve  principal  citizens  of  London,  as 
assistants  to  the  chief  butler  of  England,  accompanied  by  the 
king's  cup-bearer  and  assistant,  (dinner  being  concluded,)  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  wine  in  a  gold  cup ;  and  the  king  having 
drank  thereof,  returned  the  golden  cup  to  the  lord  mayor  as  his 
fee.  After  which  the  mayor  of  Oxford  with  eight  other  burgesses 
of  that  city,  as  assistants  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London, 
as  assistant  to*the  chief  butler  of  England,  were  conducted  to  his 
majesty,  preceded  by  the  king's  cup-bearer,  and  having  presented 
to  the  king  a  bowl  of  wine,  received  the  bowl  as  his  fee.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston  then  brought  up  a  charger  of  wafers 
to  his  majesty's  table;  and  the  Duke  of  Athol,  as  lord  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  presented  his  majesty  with  two  falcons. 

After  these  services  were  performed,  according  to  very  ancient 
custom,  the  peers  all  rose,  and  drank  "  Grood  health  and  a  long 
and  happy  reign  to  the  king!"  which  was  received  with  thrice 
three  cheers  by  the  whole  company. 

The  anthem  of  "  God  save  the  king,"  was  then  sung  by  the 
whole  choir,  and  the  chorus  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  the 
company  all  standing. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  then  said  aloud,  *'The  king  thanks  his 
peers  for  drinking  his  health :  he  does  them  the  honour  to  drink 
their  health,  and  that  of  his  good  people."  His  majesty  at  the 
same  time  rose,  and  bowing  three  times  to  various  parts  of  the 
immense  assembly,  he  drank  the  health  of  all  present.  Long 
tontinued  shouts  of  applause  from  all  sides  succeeded,  during 
which  bis  majesty  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  throne. 

The  grace  of  ^^J^on  nobis  Daminey^  was  then  sung  by  the 
choir,  alter  which  his  majesty  received  from  the  noble  dukes  who 
bore  them,  his  orb  and  sceptre;  and  retired  amidst  loud  and 
universal  expressions  of  loyalty,  attachment,  and  respect. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  public  were  admitted  gratis  to  all  the 
principal  theatres;  a  balloon  ascended,  with  an  aeronaut,  about 
noon,  from  the  Green  Park ;  and  after  a  variety  of  entertainments, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  populace  in  Hyde  Park  during  the  day, 
in  the  evening  there  was  a  display  of  the  most  brilliant  fire  works 
io  the  same  place,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Congreve. 
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All  classes  of  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  partook 
of  the  festivity  of  this  memorahle  day :  the  demonstrations  of  joy 
being  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Thus  was  concluded  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
pageants  ever  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

Coronation  Medal. 

A  gold  medal  was  presented  to  every  member  of  parliament,  it 
weighed  a  full  ounce,  and  is  well  executed.  On  the  face  is  a  head 
of  the  king,  well  raised,  and  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  olive 
leaves. 

Around  the  head  is  inscribed  *^  Georgius  IV.,  D.  G.  Britaniarum 
Rex.,  F.  D." 

On  the  reverse,  his  majesty  is  in  a  curule  chair,  and  Boman 
dress,  with  baton  in  his  right  hand,  an  angel  is  behind  the  chair 
in  the  act  of  crowning  him ;  an  altar  with  fire  upon  it  is  before 
him,  and  three  figures  standing  by  it  with  their  right  hands 
directed  to  the  fiame,  and  swearing  allegiance,  whilst  their  faces 
are  towards  the  king.  The  foremost  of  these  figures  has  an 
elegant  loose  robe  flowing  fully  to  the  feet,  and  a  trident  in  the 
left  hand  with  a  Minerva  helmet  on  her  head,  and  by  the  small 
but  distinct  rose  upon  the  helmet  is  intended  to  represent  England. 
The  other  two  figures  have  Alexandrian  helmets  on  their  heads, 
with  the  same  kind  of  loose  robes  falling  down ;  but  the  elegance 
of  the  robe  is  only  seen  on  the  first  figure,  as  the  altar  hides  the 
feet  of  the  other  two.  On  the  helmet  of  the  middle  figure  is  a 
thistle,  to  represent  Scotland;  on  the  helmet  of  the  other  is  8 
shamrock,  to  denote  Ireland.    Over  the  figures  is  the  inscription : — 

••  Propria  jam  jure  animo  patemo ;"  and  under  the  figure  the 
words,  "Inauguratus  die  Julii  XIX,  anno  MDCCCXXI." 

Behind  the  an^,  who  has  a  crown  in  her  hand,  in  the  act  of 
crowning  his  majesty,  there  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  pillar,  at  the 
root  or  bottom  of  which  is  the  caduceus  leaning  against  the  tree ; 
and  also  a  spear,  less  distinct,  having  a  wreath  of  flowers  hanging 
from  its  top,  and  passmg  once  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  On 
the  top  of  the  trunk  or  pillar,  there  appears  to  be  ears  of  wheat, 
some  of  them  upright|  others  with  their  stems  broken,  hanging 
down  in  disorder. 

Westmmsier  Hall  and  the  Abbey. 
A  dijfficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature  occurred  relative  to  the 
fittings  up  of  these  places  for  the  coronation.  In  Westminster 
Hall  every  thing  had  remained  in  the  state  in  which  the  ceremony 
had  left  tiiem,  until  the  court  of  claims  should  decide  to  whom 
they  should  belong.  Lord  Gwydir,  as  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England,  claim'M  the  fittings  up  in  the  hall  as  his  perquisites  di 
office,  and  Colonel  Stevenson  of  the  Board  of  Woriu,  put  in  a 
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.  claim  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  he  contended, 
they  ought  to  be  sold.  In  the  Abbey,  the  verj  reverend  the 
dean,  less  ceremoniously,  in  the  first  instance  removed  the  sittings 
firom  the  choir^  and  afterwards  finding  them  troublesome  in  the  nave 
of  the  church,  disposed  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
the  chapter,  to  whom  he  considers  they  belong.  Colonel  Stevenson 
denied  this  assumed  right;  and  the  dean,  in  the  mean  time,  paid 
the  money  into  a  banking  house. 

Death  and  Funeral  of  the  Queen. 

The  queen  had  complained  of  some  slight  indisposition  whilst 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  on  her  return 
home  became  much  worse ;  on  tl^ e  morning  of  the  following  day, 
the  first  bulletin  was  issued  announcing  her  illness,  and  that  her 
complaint  was  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  By  degrees  the 
disease  assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  and  baffled  ail  the 
attempts  of  medical  skill.  Connected,  with  the  other  symptoms, 
a  continued  nausea  at  the  stomach,  repelled  both  food  and  medi* 
cine.  Towards  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  queen  obtained 
some  tranquil  sleep,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  was  able  to 
keep  some  gruel  on  her  stomach.  She  slept  great  part  of  this 
day,  which  induced  some  observers  to  believe,  that  an  inward 
mortification  had  commenced.  She,  however,  continued  tolerably 
easy,  and  passed  that  night  better  than  the  preceding  one ;  but 
Sunday  produced  no  apparent  change  in  the  symptoms  of  her 
disorder.  In  the  course  of  this  day,  Dr.  Baillie  was  sent  for  by 
express,  from  Gloucestershire.  During  the  night  of  Sunday  she 
had  some  relief,  and,  for  the  first  time,  hopes  began  to  be  enter- 
tained that  she  had  passed  the  crisis  of  her  disorder.  On  the 
morning  of  Monday,  her  state  was  certainly  more  favourable  than 
it  had  been.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  on  that  day,  Dr.  Baillie 
arrived,  and  immediately  held  a  consultation  with  the  four  other 
physicians.  Her  majesty  had  been  bled  with  leeches,  and  found 
herself  able  to  retain  on  her  stomach  a  little  arrow  root,  and  some 
medicine ;  she  had  also,  at  her  own  request,  been  raised  from  her 
bed,  and  was  seated  in  an  armed  chair,  when  she  was  first  seen 
by  Dr.  Baillie.  From  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  medical 
gentlemen  viewed  the  case  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  they 
had  before  done,  but  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  queen  out  of 
danger;  though,  as  was  natural,  the  hopes  of  her  domestics,  and 
others  personally  interested  in  her  recovery,  outstripped  the 
caution  of  the  physicians.  Her  majesty  continued  extremely 
weak  and  feeble  from  her  long  and  acute  sufierings,  and  the 
small  portion  of  sustenance  she  had  been  able  to  take ;  and  when 
she  spoke,  (which  she  did  relative  to  the  disposal  of  her  property 
and  other  matters,)  she  was  very  fidnt,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
revived  from  time  to  time  by  a  smelling  bottle.    On  the  morning 
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of.Tuetday,  the  7th  of  the  month,  it  was  evident  that  her  majeity, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  had  suffered  a  relapse,  or  rather  that  the 
favourable  appearances  of  the  day  had  been  merely  delusive.  The 
primary  cause  of  suffering  had,  in  fiict,  been  permitted  to  go  too 
far,  before  medical  advice  was  resorted  to ;  and  the  disorder  was, 
therefore,  much  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  when  first  at- 
tempted to  be  relieved.  At  this  time  the  queen  herself  gave  up 
all  hope,  and  declared  she  could  not  survive  the  day.  About 
noon  she  complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  were 
shortly  followed  by  convulsions ;  a  strong  opiate  medicine  was 
now  administered,  which  allayed  the  pain  for  a  moment,  and 
produced  for  an  hour  or  two  a  disposition  to  doze.  About  three 
o'clock  the  pains  returned,  attended  with  the  most  alarming 
symptoms.  Every  means,  that  skill  and  attention  could  devise, 
were  now  employed  by  the  physicians;  but  it  was  all  in  vkin. 
About  four  o'clock  her  majesty  became  rapidly  worse,  her  respira- 
tion grew  difficult;  about  eight,  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  entire 
stupor,  and  having  lain  for  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes 
in  that  state,  at  length  breathed  her  last. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  funeral  was  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August, 
according  to  her  own  desire  expressed  in  the  will,  though  much 
against  the  wishes  of  her  friends  and  of  her  household.  Other 
reasons  which  induced  government  to  hasten  her  burial,  was  their 
desire  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  public  rejoicing  to  be  held 
in  honour  of  the  king  in  Ireland.  Orders  were  issu^  from  the 
lord  chamberlain's  office  on  the  12th  of  August,  stating  the  time, 
manner,  and  direction,  to  be  observed  in  conducting  the  remains  of* 
the  queen  to  Harwich,  on  the  Essex,  coast,  firom  whence  they  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent.  They  were  to  be  privately  re- 
moved from  Brandenburgh  House,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  a  hearse,  decorated  with  her  escutcheons,  and  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  preceded  by  the  knight  marshal's  men  on  horseback, 
followed  by  her  majesty's  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
conveying  the  chamberlain,  the  ladies  of  the  bed  chamber,  and 
others  of  her  establishment.  The  whole  were  to  be  escorted  by  a 
guard,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
guards,  with  a  standard,  to  be  relieved  at  Romford  by  a  like  guard 
of  the  fourth  light  dragoons :  similar  reliefs  were  to  take  place 
also  at  Chelmsford  and  Colchester.  At  Chelmsford  the  queen's 
remains  were  to  be  placed  under  a  military  guard  in  the  church, 
during  the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  at  seven,  the  pro- 
cession was  to  move  in  the  same  order,  with  the  exception  of  the 
knight  marshal's  men,  who  were  to  remain  at  the  termination  of 
the  first  day's  journey.  At  Harwich,  a  guard  of  honour  was  to 
attend  until  the  embarkation,  and  the  colours  at  that  station  and  at 
Landguard  Fort  were  to  be  hoisted  at  half  mast.  The  body  to  be 
conveyed  on  board  the  Glasgow  frigate,  which  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.    Minute  guns  to  be  fired  from  Landguard  Fort  as 
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Boon  as  the  body  was  placed  in  the  boat,  and  to  he  continued  until 
the  firing  was  taken  up  by  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  bay.  The 
desire  which  was  shown  by  the  govemnient  to  hasten  away  the 
remains  of  the  queen,  and  the  publication  of  these  orders,  gave 
rise  to  a  correspondence  between  the  ladies  of  her  household  and 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  was  under  secre- 
tary of  state.  On  the  Saturday,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Lady 
Hood  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobbouse,  expostulating  with  him  on  the 
former  point,  and  representing  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  complete  their  mourning  dresses  before  Tuesday  nighty 
and  therefore  they  could  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  the 
funeral  unless  it  were  arranged  for  Wednesday  morning.  To  this, 
by  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  he  replied  that  the  order  for 
the  removal  of  her  majesty's  remains  on-  the  day  fixed  was  irrevo* 
cable ;  and  that  their  ladyships,  if  not  in  readiness  to  set  out  then, 
would  probably  have  no  objection  to  follow  after  the  procession 
had  proceeded  on  its  route,  which  was  fre(]^uent  in  such  cases. 
Lady  Hood  then  vfrote  to  Lord  laverpool,  agam  requesting  a  delay 
of  a  couple  of  days,  and  objecting  to  the  military  guard  that  had 
been  ordered  to  attend  the  funeral,  which,  she  thought,  was  likely 
to  produce  mischief.  As  government  had  never  honoured  the 
queen  with  a  military  guard  during  her  Ufe,  she  thought  that  they 
ought,  on  her  death,  to  sufifer  the  people  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to 
her  without  such  interference.  Another  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  on  the  same  subject,  but  only  procured  a  reply,  in  which  he 
declined  all  further  discussion  relating  to  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ]4tlH  accordingly,  the  queen's  executors 
made  a  pl*otest  against  the  removal  of  the  body,  and  the  measures 
which  had  been  pursued  with  respect  to  it.  At  eight  o'clock, 
however,  the  funeral  procession  moved  from  Brandenburgh  House, 
amid  heavy  rain,  yet  attended  by  an  immense  crowd.  The  proces- 
sion was  directed  to  go  from  Hammersmith,  through  Kensington, 
into  the  Uxbridge  Road,  thence  down  the  Edgware  Road  into  the 
New  Road,  and  along  the  Citjr  Road,  Old  Street,  and  Mile  End, 
to  Romford.  It  reached  Kensington  in  solemn  order,  when  its 
further  pn>gress  in  the  original  direction  was  stopped  by  a  blockade 
of  waggons  and  carts  placed  across  the  road.  After  waiting  from 
half' past  nine  till  eleven,  the  procession  was  obliged  to  move 
towards  London.  At  Kensington  Gore,  a  8(^uadron  of  lifeguards, 
headed  by  a  magistrate.  Sir  R.  Baker,  found  it  impossible  to  open 
the  park  gates,  and  the  crowd  continued  to  vociferate  **  to  the  city ! 
to  the  city  !"  On  reaching  Hyde  Park  Comer,  both  the  gate  and 
the  Park  Lane  were  strongly  blocked  up,  but  at  length  the  soldiers 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  gate,  and  the  procession  proceeded 
hastily  to  Cumberland  Gate.  This  gate  also  was  found  closed  by 
the  populace.  The  soldiers  made  an  attempt  to  clear  a  passage 
with  their  sabres,  and  in  the  conflict  which  ensued,  the  park 
wall  was  thrown  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
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atones  converted  into  missiletf  to  hurl  at  the  soldiers,  by  which 
many  of  the  military  and  their  horses  were  hurt.  Some  of  the 
troops  fired,  by  which  means  several  persons  were  wounded, 
and  tw6  were  killed.  The  procession,  aifter  having  experienced 
some  opposition  in  the  Edgeware  Boad,  proceeded  to  the  turn* 
pike  gate  near  the  top  of  Tottenham  Court  Tload.  The  mob 
were  here  so  determined  in  their  opposition,  and  had  formed  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes  so  dense  a  barrier,  that  a  passage  was  found 
to  be  totally  impracticable,  and  the  procession  was  obliged  to  turn 
down  Tottenham  Court  Road.  From  thence  it  proceeded  into 
the  Strand  and  through  the  city;  ^11  the  streets  being  strongly 
barricaded  through  which  a  turn  could  be  made  to  the  left, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  by  the  New  Road  or  by  the  City 
Road.  After  leaving  London,  the  procession  moved  along  the 
road  which  had  been  previously  determined  upon,  to  the  coast. 
During  the  Wednesday  night,  whilst  it  rested  in  the  church  at 
Colchester,  the  executors  affixed  to  the  lid  of  the  coffin  a  plate 
bearing  the  inscription  which  was  directed  in  the  queen's  will  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  but  it  was  displaced  in  the  morning  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  proceedings.  They  reached 
Harwich  at  five  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the  body 
was  immediately  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Stade  on  Monday,  the 
20th  of  August.  The  procession  arrived  at  Brunswick  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  Friday,  where  it  was  received  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  When  the  funeral  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Blaise,  the  multitude  endeavoured  to 
enter  the  church,  and  it  was  not  until  the  way  had  been  cleared 
by  the  cavalry,  that  the  body  could  be  conveyed  into  the  church. 
The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car  and  carried  by  sixteen  sergeants 
of  the  Brunswick  cavalry,  and  sixteen  majors  bore  the  pall.  As 
it  passed  along  the  aisle,  a  hundred  young  ladies  dressed  in  white, 
stood  on  each  side,  and  scattered  flowers  before  it.  When  the 
coffin  had  been  deposited  in  the  family  vault  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  after  a  prayer  by  J.  W.  G.  Wolflf,  the  preacher  of  the 
cathedral,  the  hundred  young  ladies  in  white  formed  a  circle  round 
the  platform,  and  strewed  flowers  on  the  floor:  then  having 
prepared  some  wreaths,  and  arranged  them  in  different  forms  on 
the  coffin,  they  knelt  down  for  a  few  moments  and  retired.  On 
the  Sunday  following  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  bv  Mr. 
Wolflf. 

Orders  were  issued  from  the  lord  chamberlain's  office  on  the 
i4th,  that  the  court  should  go  into  mourning  on  Wednesday  the 
15th  for  Queen  Caroline;  and  orders  were  further  issued  on  the 
1st  of  September,  that  the  court  should  go  out  of  mourning  on  the 
27  th  of  September. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  headed  the  procession,  though  he 
was  in  no  way  implicated  in  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  mob, 
was  shortly  afterwards  dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service*    Sir 
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Robert  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  commnnder-iD-chief, 
requiring  some  explanation  of  the  causes  of  his  dismissal,  and 
demanded  a  public  investigation  of  his  conduct.  A  liberal  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  him  by  the  public,  which  made  ample 
compensation  for  any  pecuniary  loss  which  he  had  thus  sustained. 
Sir  Robert  Baker  was  also  removed  from  his  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  police,  because  he  had  given  way  to  the  multitude  in 
changing  the  route  of  the  procession,  when  he  saw  that  the 
original  direction  could  not  be  persevered  in  without  bloodshed. 
Inquests  were  held  on  the  men  who  had  been  killed-  at  Cumberland 
Gate :  one  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  a  life- 
guard's man  unknown;  another  jury  was  called,  which  gave  a 
genera]  verdict  of  manslaughter  by  the  troops  who  acted. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  public  funeral  of  Francis  and 
Honey  (the  two  men  who  were  shot  at  the  funeral  of  the  queen) 
took  place.  Their  remains  were  conveyed  to  Hammersmith, 
where  they  were  buried.  The  society  of  Provident  Brothers,  and 
others,  attended  in  procession,  with  mourning  banners,  and  a  band 
of  music  occasionally  playing  the  **  Dead  March  in  Saul.''  The 
multitude  assembled  on  this  occasion  was  immense.  Previous  to 
its  reaching  the  barracks  at  Enightsbridge,  which  were  shut, 
sheriff  Waithman,  who  was  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the 
deputy  sheriff  and  the  high  constable  of  the  division,  assisted  by 
two  or  three  hundred  constables  of  the  neighbourhood,  rode 
amon^the  crowd,  and  recommended  to  them  to  observe  silence,  and 
act  with  proper  and  necessary  decorum.  As  the  funeral  passed 
the  barracks,  two  or  three  soldiers  appearing  at  the  windows, 
some  partial  disapprobation  was  heard  amongst  the  people.  After 
the  procession  had  passed,  the  sheriff  rode  toward  Kensington, 
but  on  his  return  he  found  the  gates  of  the  barracks  thrown  open, 
and  a  number  of  the  lifeguards  standing  in  the  gateway.  Their 
presence  as  might  be  feared,  created  irritation  among  the  people, 
and  an  affray  l^ing  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  the  sheriff  rode 
into  the  gateway,  exhorted  the  people  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
declared  tbst  he  would  cause  the  first  disturber  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  He  then  requested  the  soldiers  to  shut  the  gates ;  and 
on  their  refusing,  requested  to  see  an  officer,  but  was  told  none 
were  present.  At  length,  however,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  close 
the  gates,  and  quiet  was  restored.  He  then  rode  again  toward 
Kensington,  but  on  returning  a  second  time,  beheld  fifteen  or 
sixteen  soldiers  chasing  the  people  on  the  causeway  towards 
Knightsbridge,  and  a  general  affray  seemed  about  to  take  place, 
when  he  pushed  forward  his  horse  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
people,  stopping  the  progress  of  the  former.  A  corporal  seized 
nis  bridle;  and,  the  sheriff  for  a  few  moments,  either  was,  or 
conceived  that  he  was  in  some  danger.  Some  superior  officers 
made  their  appearance,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  into  the  barracks ; 
and  thus  the  affray  ended.  * 

I 
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At  a  court  of  common  coucil,  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  SherMT 
Waitbman,  for  the  presence  of  mind,  temper,  firmness,  and 
courage  displayed  by  him  at  the  affi^y  with  the  soldiery  at 
Knightsbridge,  on  the  26th  of  August 

Charitable  Bequests. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Hayes,  of  Great  Surrey  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road,  by  his  wUl,left  the  following  extensive  charitable  donations. 

£3000  Bank  stock  to  Bethlem  Hospital. 

£10,000,  three  per  cents  reduced,  to  Christ's  Hospital,  to  be 
distributed  in  annuities  of  £10  each,  to  blind  persons,  accordii^ 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hetherington's  deeds. 

£10,000  ditto,  to  Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  general  uses  of  the 
charity. 

£5000  ditto,  to  the  London  Hospital. 

£5000  ditto,  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  for  Lunatics. 

£5000  ditto,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Charity. 

£5000  ditto,  to  the  School  for  Indigent  Blind. 

£5000  ditto,  to  the  National  Society. 

£4000  ditto,  to  be,  by  his  executors,  transferred  into  the  name 
of  the  vicar  for  the  time  being,  of  the  parish  of  Barking,  in  Essex, 
and  three  others,  to  be  nominated  by  the  vestry  of  the  said  parish, 
upon  trust,  to  apply  the  interest  of  £2000  part  thereof,  on  the 
12th  of  February  in  every  year,  equally  among  six  poor  house- 
ke^>er8  of  Barking,  who  do  not  receive  support  from  the  parish ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  remaining  £2000,  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  and  times  among  six  other  poor  persons  in  the  said 
parish^  whether  housekeepers  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees ;  but  no  one  person  is  to  partake  of  the  interest  of  both 
funds  at  the  same  time. 

£1000  to  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the 
parish  of  Little  Ilford,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  upon  trust  to  pay 
the  dividend  and  interest  thereof,  as  the  same  shall  become  due, 
unto  the  poor  of  the  said  parish. 

£1000  to  the  parish  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  Street,  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner. 

£2000  to  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  to  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner. 

£5000  to  the  president  and  committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Sick  and  Maimea  Seamen  in  the  Merchants'  Service,  upon  trust 
to  pay  the  interest  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  maimed 
seamen. 

£200  to  the  company  of  Glass-Sellers,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  of  the  said  company,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and 
wardens. 

£100  to  the  poor  of  Allhallows  Staining,  Mark  Lane. 
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JHot — On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  J  une,  1 82 1 ,  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles 
and  Bloomsbury  were  one  scene  of  riot  and  disturbance,  arising 
out  of  one  of  thsoe  brawls,  which  occasionally  take  place  between 
the  low  Irish  residing  in  that  quarter.  At  three  o  clock,  a  mob 
of  about  two  hundred  persons  had  assembled  in  Buckeridge  Street, 
armed  with  sticks  and  other  weapons,  and  commenced  a  most 
desperate  fight,  each  party  being  decorated  with  distinguishing 
colours.  The  women  employed  themselves  in  collecting  brick- 
bats, for  their  respective  champions,  and  at  length  one  party  beat 
another  into  High  Holborn.  The  latter  then  rallied,  and  fprced 
the  others  back  to  St.  Giles'  again,  there  the  affray  was  truly 
dreadful,  and  no  less  than  twenty  men  were  conveyed  to  the 
hospitals  and  doctors'  shops,  four  of  whom  died  soon  after.  At  last 
Samuel  Furzman,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  parish,  with  about 
twenty  assistants  arrived,  but  was  speedily  repulsed;  and  it  was 
not  till  Sir  R.  Baker  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Bow  Street 
patrol,  that  any  thing  like  order  could  be  obtained.  The  officers 
charged  upon  them  with  drawn  swords,  and  succeeded  in  appre- 
hending about  thirteen  of  the  principal  rioters,  who  were  lodged 
in  the  strong  room  of  St.  Giles'  Watchhouse.  They  were  examined 
at  Bow  Street  Office,  and  twelve  of  them  committed  for  want  of 
baU. 

Disturbance  in  the  Catholio  Chapel. — The  beadle  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  in  Moorfields,  was  summoned  before  the  lord 
mayor,  on  the  complaint  of  a  person  named  Bromley,  on  a  charge 
of  having  committed  an  assault  upon  him  during  the  performance 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  Bromley  stated,  that  going  on  Sunday  to  see  the  new 
Catholic  Chapel,  he  was  immediately  on  entering  the  door  beset  by 
persons  with  plates,  who  demanded  a  contribution ;  but,  refusing 
to  give  anything,  and  proceeding  to  enter  the  body  of  the  church, 
a  person  came  up  to  him,  and  demanded  threepence,  that  the 
complainant  had  the  alternative  of  going  out  if  ne  he  did  not 
choose  to  pay.  The  complainant  answered,  as  it  was  a  place  of 
public  worship,  no  one  had  any  right  to  make  such  demand ;  he, 
therefore,  refused  either  to  pay  or  retire.  The  dispute  caused  a 
crowd  of  the  congregation  to  gather  round  them ;  when  the  com- 
plainant's child  expressed  that  it  should  be  suffocated  with  the 
heat,  and  the  complainant  unwillingly  elevated  it  in  his  arms. 
This  circumstance  appeared  to  rouse  all  about  him  into  serious 
foment  They  were  mostly  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish,  and  spoke 
sharply  in  theur  own  language  at  the  complainant.  The  organ  was 
stopped,  and  all  was  at  a  stand.  Whilst  the  complainant  was  thus 
surrounded,  the  defendant  came  up  to  him,  and  presenting  his 
mace  of  office,  desired  him  to  pay  what  was  asked  by  the  seat- 
keq)ery  or  to  go  out.    On  the  complainant's  refusing  to  do  either, 
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the  beadle  seized  him  by  the  collar,  shook  him,  and  dragged  him 
forcibly  out  of  the  church.  Four  other  gentlemen  who  were 
present,  and  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  complainant,  were  ejected 
in  the  same  unceremonious  manner. 

The  beadle  admitted  that  he  had  turned  the  complainant  out 
The  fact  was,  that  the  founders  of  the  church  had  an  outstanding 
debt  to  pay  off;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  raising  some  money  at  the  doors.  The  complainant 
had  certainly  been  told,  that  unless  he  would  pay  the  customary 
fee,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  and  on  his  refusal  he 
had  been  put  out,  but  with  no  more  force  than  was  actually 
necessary.  He  contended  that  he  was  perfectly  justifiable  in 
acting  as  he  had  done,  particularly  as  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  church,  which  nad  been  broken  by  the  .conduct  of  the 
complainant 

The  lord  mayor  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  exact  money  in  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  tieadle,  on  this  occasion,  as  highly  reprehensible. 
But,  as  Mr.  Bromley  had  brought  the  matter  forward  on  public 
grounds,  and  not  for  the  personal  assault,  he  would  probably 
forego  a  prosecution,  if  an  apology  were  offered. 

Mr.  Bromley  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  written 
apology,  properly  worded. 

The  beadle  positively  refused  to  make  any  apology.  The  lord 
mayor  then  ordered  him  to  find  bail  to  answer  for  the  assault, 
and  the  beadle  having  no  bail  present  was  given  into  custody. 


Thames  Water. 

At  a  court  of  conservancy  held  by  the  lord  mayor,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  Southwark,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1821,  he  received 
the  report  of  the  jury  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  River 
Thames,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  gas  establishment  in  the 
Middlesex  district  The  report  stated,  that  the  nuisance  from  the 
establishment  of  the  South  London  Gas  Company  still  continues. 
The  jury  was  so  fortunate  as  to  come  on  the  spot  at  the  precise 
time  that  the  gas-water  was  running  into  the  river,  which  it 
contaminated  to  a  visible  extent  of  at  least  thirty  yards  from  the 
shore.  They  bottled  some  of  it  for  experiment,  and  had  found  it 
poisonous  to  a  most  serious  degree.  The  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  made  loud  complaints  of  the  nuisance,  and  stated,  that 
the  water  was  rendered  in  general  quite  unfit  for  culinary  purposes. 
Some  bottles  of  the  gas-water  were  produced  for  the  inspection  of 
the  lord  mayor.  A  juror  stated,  that  when  the  jury  went  below, 
they  procured  a  quantity  of  live  fish,  eels,  and  flounders,  which 
they  put  into  a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and 
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added  a  'jK>rtion  of  gas  water  to  them  :  the  result  was,  that  all  the 
eels  died  in  less  than  four  minutes  and  a  half;  the  flounders  died 
in  a  minute  after  they  were  put  in. 

Another  court  of  conservancy  was  held,  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
Swan  Inn,  Westminster  Bridge.  The  report  of  this  jury  stated, 
that  numerous  witnesses  had  Been  examined  on  the  subject  of  the 
gas.  Some  fishermen,  who  had  obtained  their  living  on  the  river 
from  infancy,  declared,  that  if  the  practice  was  not  stopped,  the 
fishing  would  be  ultimately  destroyed ;  on  passing  the  gas-works, 
they  had  the  fish  in  the  wells  of  their  boats  destroyed  at  one  time 
by  the  gas-water.  The  report  further  stated,  that  the  jury  had 
caused  the  bed  of  the  river,  close  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  to  be  dragged, 
when  they  found  the  rubbish  brought  up  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  residium  discharged  from  the  gas-works.  The  lord  mayor 
ordered  prosecutions  against  the  parties  ofiending. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  there  had  been  informations 
brought  against  fishermen  for  using  unlawful  nets  in  the  Thames. 
In  their  defence  before  the  lord  mayor,  they  complained  that  the 
water  in  the  river  had  been  rendered  so  unwholesome  by  the 
continual  discharge  of  poisonous  gas  matter  into  it,  that  few  fish 
could  live  in  it,  and  the  fishing  had  been  so  unprofitable  for  some 
time  past,  as  to  compel  the  fishermen  to  have  recourse  to  unlawful 
nets  to  avoid  utter  starvation. 

It  was  stated  that  the  evil  had  become  more  extensive  than  ever. 
The  baneful  effects  ^of  the  poisonous  water  were  felt  as  far  as 
Brentford  up  the  river,  and  beyond  Hotherhithe  downwards,  but 
the  extent  of  the  evil  was  incalculable,  as  the  fish  that  entered  the 
contaminated  water  were  destroyed,  often  by  whole  shoals.  It  is 
well  known,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  long  bank  of  mud,  which 
extended  for  a  considerable  distance  before  the  Temple,  on  which 
the  red  worm  was  bred  in  great  (^^uantities,  and  to  this  bank  the 
smaller  flat  fish  had,  before  the  introduction  of  gas  reservoirs, 
resorted  in  abundance,  but  now  that  the  gas  water  is  discharged 
immediately  into  it,  the  numerous  brood  of  fish  that  fed  there,  and 
helped  to  support  the  fishermen,  have  been  destroyed  or  driven 
away. 

Mr.  Nelson,  a  fisherman,  declared  to  the  lord  mayor,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  to  the  river  by  the 
contaminated  waters  that  had  been  discharged  into  it,  he  did  not 
now  earn  £4,  where  he  formerly  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
earning  £40,  and  that  this  was  the  case  with  all  his  brethren. 
The  docks  had  done  them  sufficient  injury  before ;  for  these  bodies 
of  stagnant  water  were  saturated  with  copper  and  other  ingredients, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  if  a  man  sunk  m  it,  death  was  as  certain, 
and  all  attempts  to  restore  animation  as  ineffectual,  as  if  he  had 
fallen  into  a  brewer's  vat.  Such  water  emptied  into  the  river  from 
Uie  docks,  had  driven  away  many  species  of  fish,  that  formerly 
'isited  the  river  periodically.     That  salmon  was  sometime  since 
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caught  in  abundance ;  but  scarcely  any  now  come  up  the  river ; 
and  during  the  preceding  year  only  one  salmon  had  been  caught 
The  shad  and  smelt,  which  were  a  short  time  since  the  source  of 
great  profit  had  almost  entirely  departed;  and  many  fishermen 
who  formerly  supported  themselves  and  families  on  the  river  were 
driven  away  to  seek  their  livelihood  elsewhere,  or  to  enter  into 
other  occupations. 

Mr,  Wontner. — On  Nov.  16,  1821,  as  the  civic  procession  with 
the  address  to  his  majesty,  was  turning  round  the  corner  of  King 
Street,  the  horse  on  which  Mr.  Wontner,  the  city  marshal,  was 
mounted,  took  fright,  reared,  and  threw  him;  Mr.  Wontner 
retained  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  when  the  animal  plunged  forward 
at  him  as  he  lay,  fell  down  upon  him  and  rolled  over  him, 
plunging  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  When  it  rose  it  plunged 
again  at  Wontner  as  he  lay,  being  probably  agitated  at  the 
sight  of  his  scarlet  uniform;  few  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  conceived  that  the  marshal  was  still  alive.  He  was 
immediately  carried  into  a  shop,  and  thence  to  his  house  in 
Aldgate,  where  Sir  William  Blizard  promptly  arrived.  One  of  his 
legs  was  broken  in  two  places.  Toe  fractures  were  compound. 
His  leg  was  amputated  a  little  below  the  knee.  His  recovery  was 
rapid. 

Inundation, — On  Dec.  24,  1821,  the  neighbourhood  of  West- 
minster Hall,  Abingdon  Street,  and  Mill  bank  Street,  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  alarm,  by  the  unusually  high  rising  of  the  spring 
tide,  aided  by  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  late  heavv  rains.  By 
three  o'clock,  the  wharfs,  &c.,  behind  these  streets,  and  fronting  the 
river,  were  completely  overflowed,  and  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  many  instances  in  getting  the  different  cattle  out  of  the  stables. 
The  timber,  straw,  &c.  began  to  float,  and  the  wharfis  thus  became 
scenes  of  confusion.  By  four  o'clock  the  currents  from  the 
Thames  began  to  make  their  way  into  the  main  streets,  and  Mill- 
bank  Street  in  particular,  as  well  as  Vine  Street,  the  Horseferry' 
Boad,  and  other  outlets  from  it  were  soon  overflowed,  so  as  to 
become  impassable,  except  to  horses,  carriages,  carts,  &c.  Many 
of  the  old  houses  in  this  street  were  visited  with  peculiar  severity, 
as  instead  of  being  approachable  by  steps  ascending,  they  were 
entered  by  going  down  one  or  two  steps  into  the  parlour. 

Above  Vauxhall  Bridge,  the  inundation  was  still  more  striking. 
By  the  Millbank  WharfJ  which  is  beyond  Horseferry  Stairs,  the 
water  rushed  down  into  the  surrounding  fields  and  streets,  the 
market  gardens,  and  other  extensive  premises,  laying  the  whole 
under  water.  But  even  this  extensive  scene  of  dfevastation  was 
surpassed  by  what  took  place  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  by 
the  breaking  and  overflowmg  of  the  bank  beyond  Vauxhall  Bridge ; 
the  water  hurried  on  like  a  cataract  through  the  breach,  covering 
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the  sorrounding  fields  and  gardens.  Vanxhall  Road  down  to  the 
Sewers  Bridge,  approaching  Pimlico,  were  laid  under  water  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  so  ^at  even  horses  and  carriages  could  not 
move  along  without  being  sunk  several  feet  into  the  water.  Con- 
sternation appeared  every  where.  Hundreds  of  families  were 
hurrying  from  their  houses,  apparently  only  anxious  to  save  their 
lives;  and  the  danger,  in  many  instances,  to  men  who  waded 
through  the  water  with  heavy  burdens,  was  very  great,  to  such  a 
depth  were  the  places  overflowed. 

The  main  road  from  Vauxhall  was  covered  with  boats,  and 
horses  being  conveyed,  or  conveying  away  their  riders  to  places  of 
safety.  The  neighbourhood  of  St.  George's  Fields  were  in  many 
parts  overflowed.  Most  of  the  kitchens  in  Great  Surrey  Street 
were  about  a  foot  under  water,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  in 
Union  Street,  Bankside,  &c,,  were  also  in  a  state  of  immersion. 
Bankside  particularly,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river,  and  the 
several  streets  adjoining,  were  completely  covered  by  the  flood. 

From  a  report  presented  to  the  navigation  committee  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  the  ofiicers  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  it  appears,  that  during  the  floods,  the  water 
rose  in  the  river  to  a  height,  exceeding  by  four  inches  the  height 
to  which  it  rose  in  1774,  as  recorded  by  a  stone  let  into  a  wall  at 
Sbepperton ;  and  two  inches  higher  than  it  is  recorded  to  have 
risen  in  the  same  year,  by  a  stone  let  into  the  wall  of  Isleworth 
Churchyard. 

Present  to  his  Majesty, — In  the  month  of  January  1822,  four 
beautiful  ostriches,  standing  when  erect  five  feet  in  height,  of  a 
dark  colour,  were  brought  to  town  from  Portsmouth  in  a  double 
caravan,  having  been  sent  as  a  present  from  the  East  Indies  to 
his  majesty. 

Olympic  Theatre, — A  singular  occurrence  took  place  here  on 
the  19tn,  at  seven  o'clock,  there  being  no  appearance  of  the 
musicians,  the  audience  became  impatient.  Mr.  Oxberry,  the 
stage-manager,  at  length  came  forward,  and  alluding  to  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  principal  performers,  for  reasons  which  he  did  not 
explain,  lamented  that  there  could  be  no  performance  that  evening. 
He  apologized  for  their  disappointment,  but  said,  all  those,  who 
had  paid  for  admission,  should  receive  their  money  as  they  went 
out  During  the  uproar,  the  monejr-takers  had  gone  into  the 
theatre  to  ascertain  the  state  of  aflairs,  and  not  being  in  their 
places  when  the  public  rushed  out,  a  new  sort  of  complaint  arose. 
The  crowd,  finding  no  impediment,  went  on  till  they  reached  the 
street,  where  their  numbers  were  considerably  swelled  by  the 
passengers,  who,  without  hesitation,  returned  with  them  into  the 
theatre.  It  was  impossible  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
had  paid,  and  those  who  had  entered  without  paying;  and 
consequently  a  difliculty  arose,  as   to   those  who  were   entitled 
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to  the  proposed  restitution.  Much  confusion  followed,  but 
at  last  it  was  proposed,  and  acceded  to  by  the  major  part 
of  the  persons  present,  that  they  should  talte  checks,  and  call  at 
the  theatre  on  Monday  to  receive  back  their  money ;  but  several 
of  the  gallery  spectators,  having  more  faith  in  prompt  payment 
than  in  promises,  became  extremely  pressing  for  the  return  of 
their  money  at  the  moment,  and  actually  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Oxberry,  to  enforce  their  claim.  Here  they  became  very 
clamorous,  and  the  crowd  increasing,  it  was  not  till  the  interference 
of  the  police,  that  order  was  restored.  The  actors  and  actresses  of 
the  Olympic,  it  seems,  had  been  for  the  preceding  month  reduced 
to  the  "  half-pay  establishment ;"  and  finding  at  length  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  an  improvement  in  their  prospects,  they  all 
agreed  to  bring  their  labours  to  a  conclusion;  and  when  the 
prompter's  bell  rang  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  refused  to  assume 
the  buskin. 

Ancient  Coins, — Some  labourers  employed,  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Alderman  Wood  and  J.  J.  Smith,  to  clear  away  a 
quantity  of  very  ancient  rubbish  in  the  Borough  Compter,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  common  sewer,  discovered  in  digging  up  the 
foundation,  several  old  gold  coins,  of  the  early  reigns  of  the 
Henry's,  and  silver  coins  of  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  pieces  of  curiously  wrought  iron,  supposed 
to  be  fragments  of  armour,  and  to  be  of  Danish  workmanship. 

Obstruction  of  the  Tide, — On  the  6th  of  March  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  was  caused  on  the  river  Thames,  by  the  effect  of  a 
gale  of  the  preceding  morning.  It  blew  from  the  S.  W.  with 
extreme  violence,  by  which  the  entrance  of  the  tide  was  interrupted 
for  several  hours.  About  one  o'clock  was  the  time  of  flood  by  the 
taBle ;  but  at  ten  in  the  morning  the  tide  was  still  ebbing  with 
great  rapidity  at  London  Bridge,  and  in  consequence  the  water  in 
the  river  became  so  low  that  it  was  fordable  in  several  places. 
Many  persons  were  seen  walking  across,  and  as  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  exposed  in  large  tracts,  valuable  articles  were  found, 
which  had  lain  there  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  case  as  far 
down  as  Gravesend.  The  water  had  not  been  known  so  low  for 
many  years,  by  several  feet.  Ships  were  seen  aground  in  all  parts 
of  the  river  below  London  Bridge.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  tide 
began  to  return,  and  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  check  it 
had  received,  the  wind  having  acted  as  a  temporary  dam  to  its 
progress.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  returning  current,  that  barges 
-  and  small  craflt  in  great  numbers  were  driven  against  each  other, 
and  sunk,  or  otherwise  much  injured.  The  time  of  high  water 
did  not  take  place  till  after  three  o'clock. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  23rd  of  March,  a  tremendous 
hurricane  sprung  up  on  the  Thames  from  the  N.  N.  W.  Below 
the  bridge,  two  coasters  broke  from  their  moorings,  and  coming  in 
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contact,  four  men,  who  were  endeavonring  to  right  them,  were 
thrown  hy  the  violence  of  the  concussion  into  the  stream,  and 
three  of  them  were  drowned ;  the  fourth,  more  fortunate,  caught 
hold  of  a  piece  of  spar  that  was  floating,  and  was  fortunately  picked 
up  by  a  boat  from  the  Botherhithe  shore.  The  survivor's  name 
was  Thornton ;  of  the  three  others,  M*Damal  and  Robinson  were 
known  to  have  left  large  families ;  the  other  was  a  young  man  not 
out  of  his  apprenticeship.  Ccmsiderable  damage  was  done  to  other 
craft  on  the  river,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  more  lives  were 
lost.  The  hurricane  was  not  confined  to  the  river,  for  in  many  parts 
of  the  metropolis  contiguous  to  the  Thames,  the  effect  of  the  gale 
was  experienced  in  me  unroofing  houses,  sweeping  away  the 
coping  stones,  destroying  chimney-pots,  windows.  Sec. 

Fall  ofHduses.^-^'Esxly  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April, 
the  inhabitants  of  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  were  roused  uom 
their  beds  by  the  fall  of  two  houses,  Nos.  6  and  7.  Immediately 
after  the  crash,  the  police  and  watch  of  the  ward  ran  to  the  spot, 
and  procured,  the  most  active  and  spirited  workmen  to  dig  in  the 
ruins  for  those  whose  groans  were  heard  under  the  mass  of  bricks, 
mortar,  and  old  beams.  The  labourers  worked  hard  in  the  midst 
of  danger.  The  first  person  extricated  was  Mrs.  Bowles,  the  wife 
of  the  tenant  of  No.  6;  she  was  severely  bruised,  and  her 
screams  for  her  husband  and  child,  who  remained  buried  in 
the  ruins,  were  most  apalling.  Two  elderly  ladies  were  next 
taken  firom  the  ruins,  they  were  severely  injured.  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  tenant  of  No.  7,  was  next  taken  out,  he  was  so  dread- 
fully lacerated  as  scarcely  to  give  signs  of  life.  At  nine  o'clock 
Mr.  Bowles,  occupier  of  No.  6,  was  aragged  out  from  such  a  heap 
of  ruins  and  timber,  that  a  general  astonishment  was  excited  at  his 
showing  any  symptoms  of  life.  He  was  so  dreadfully  lacerated, 
and  swoln  about  the  head,  as  not  to  be  known  for  some  time.  At 
nearly  the  same  time,  his  only  son,  a  fine  bo^,  about  four  years 
old,  was  found  quite  dead.  It  being  ascertamed,  that  a  young 
foDiale,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bowles  the  night  before^ 
yet  remained  buried  under  the  ruins,  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
were  made  during  the  whole  of  the  day  to  efifect  her  extrication, 
though  from  the  immense  heap  under  which  she  was  buried,  no 
hoDe  could  be  entertained  of  digging  her  up  alive,  their  exertions 

,  dia  not  in  Hhe  least  relax. 

\  Mr.  Bowles  had  but  recently  taken  the  house,  which  was  under- 
going thorough  repair,  and  in  consequence  of  the  labourers  being 
employed  in  the  lower  rooms,  he  and  his  wife  slept  in  the  attic. 
The  two  houses,  which  belonged  to  the  same  landlord,  had  been 
greatly  dilapidated,  and  bricklayers  had  been  at  work  in  the  cellar, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  foundation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowles,  though  dreadfully  wounded,  determined 
to  attend  the  body  of  their  infant  to  the  grave,  on  the  succeeding 
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Sunday.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  reached  the  church-yard 
where  the  funeral  took  place.     They  were  ohjects  of  great  com- 

Cion  to  the  multitude;  hut  there  were  persons  in  the  crowd 
I  enough  to  take  advantage  of  their  absence  from  home,  to 
break  into  their  apartments,  which  they  soon  stripped  of  every 
thing  valuable.  It  was  supposed  the  thieves  expected  to  find 
great  booty,  a  false  report  having  been  in  circulation,  that  £300 
had  been  got  out  of  the  rums.  All  the  little  articles  of 
plate,  which  were  recovered  from  the  ruins  (the  only  things  of 
value  belonging  to  the  unfortunate  couple,)  were  taken  by  the  thieves. 

'  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. — ^The  melancholy  and 
tragical  death  of  this  nobleman  took  place  at  his  lordship's  resi^ 
dence,  at  Foot's  Cray,  on  the  morning*  of  Monday  the  12th  of 
August  On  the  preceding  Friday,  Dr.  Bankhead,  his  physician, 
had  called  on  his  lordship  in  St.  James'  Square,  and  found  the 
head  of  his  patient  so  confused,  and  his  pulse  so  irregular,  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  cupped;  this  operation  was  accordingly- 
performed,  and  seven  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him. 
After  which,  the  family  departed  for  Foot's  Cray,  Dr.  Bankhead 
having  promised  to  follow  them  on  the  next  day.  At  seven: 
o'clock  the  ensuing  evening,  the  doctor  arrived;  and  going* 
directly  to  Lord  Londonderry's  room,  who  had  remained  in  bed 
all  day,  his  lordship  immediately  said,  it  was  very  odd  he  should 
come  to  his  room  first,  without  having  gone  to  the  dining-room ; 
to  which  the  doctor  answered,  that  having  dined  in  town,  he  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  family  at  dinner.  His  lordship  then 
observed,  that  the  doctor  looked  very  grave,  as  if  something  un- 
pleasant had  happened,  and  he  begged  to  know  what  it  was ;  the 
doctor  said  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  tell ;  and  was  very 
much  surprised  at  the  manner  of  putting  the  question ;  on  which 
his  lordship  apologized,  adding  that  *'the  truth  was,  he  had 
reason  to  be  suspicious  in  some  degree,  but  hoped  that  the  doctor 
would  be  the  last  person  to  engage  in  any  thing  that  would  be 
injurious  to  him."  The  doctor  continued  in  the  house  all  the 
next  day,  and  did  not  leave  his  lordship  till  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night:  he  then  retired  to  rest  in  a  room 
very  near  his  lordship.  On  Monday  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  being  summoned  to  attend  his  lordship,  in  his  dressing- 
room,  he  entered  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  falling;  his  lord- 
ship said,  '' Bankhead,  let  me  fall  upon  your  arm— 'tis  all 
over,"  and  instantly  expired.  He  had  cut  his  throat  with  a  p^i- 
knife. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body.  The  maid,  who 
was  in  personal  attendance  on  Lady  Londonderry,  gave  clear  and 
positive  evidence  that  his  lordship  had  been  for  some  days  in  a 
dtate  of  mental  derangement.  Dr.  Bankhead's  testimony  was 
equally  decisive  on  the  aame  point.     The  jurors  having  viewed  the 
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hoij  8lnd  heard  the  evidence,  unanimouslj  returned  a  verdict  to 
Ibe  following  effect : — *'  That  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  August, 
hnd  for  some  time  previously,  the  most  noble,  Robert,  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  laboured  under  a  grievous  disorder,  and  became 
in  conseauence  delirious  and  of  insane  mind ;  and,  whilst  in  that 
state,  innicted  on  himself,  with  a  knife,  a  wound  in  the  neck, 
of  which  he  instantly  died."  After  the  verdict  was  delivered,  the 
coroner  read  a  letter,  dated  on  the  9th  of  August,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Bankhead,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  requesting  the  doctor 
to  call  on  Lord  Londonderry  on  some  pretext  or  other ;  for  his  • 
conduct  at  the  council  on  that  day,  had  been  so  strange,  that  he 
certainly  was  under  some  temporary  mental  delusion,  occasioned  ^ 
by  the  severe  pressure  of  business.  The  duke  ended  by  declaring 
the  communication  to  be  strictly  confidential,  and  begged  that  the 
subject  might  not  be  revealed  to  any  one.  After  the  fatal  event 
had  taken  place,  various  circumstances  were  recollected  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  indicating  the  diseased  state  of  his 
mind. 

He  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
between  the  graves  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  Although  the 
funeral  was  considered  a  private  one,  it  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  carriages  of  the  nobility,  and  by  all  his  colleagues 
in  office^  then  in  London.  The  lord  chancellor  showed  deep 
emotion. 

When  the  coffin  was  moved  out  of  the  hearse,  for  interment,  a 
shout  was  raised  which  echoed  loudly  through  every  corner  cf 
the  abbey !  This  horrid  shout,  however,  was  not  that  of  the  mob ; 
it  came  from  a  few,  and  excited  among  the  great  body  of  the  by- 
standers disgust  and  abhorrence. 

Library  of  George  HI. — ^This  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
of  books  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  by  King  George 
IV.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
l-ord  Liverpool,  on  the  subject : — 

"  Dear  Lord  Liverpool, — ^The  king,  my  late  revered  and  excel- 
lent father,  having  formed,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  a  most 
valuable  and  extensive  library,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  volumes,  I  have  resolved  to  present  this 
collection  to  the  British  nation.  Whilst  I  have  the  satisfaction 
by  this  means,  of  advancing  the  literature  of  my  country,  I  also 
feel  that  I  am  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  parent, 
whose  life  was  adorned  with  every  public  and  private  virtue.  I 
desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure,  my  lord,  in  making  this 
communication  through  you.     Believe  me,  with  great  regard,  your 

sincere  friend. 

«G.  R. 

«  Pavilion,  Brighton,  15th  of  January,  1823." 
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Interment  of  a  Lascar, — ^The  following  ceremony,  observed  in 
performing  the  burial  rites  of  this  description  of  foreigners,  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January,  1823,  in  Britton's  burying-ground. 
Church  Lane,  Whitechapel.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  (a  man) 
were  wrapped  up  in  ja  sheet,  and  deposited  in  a  plain  wooden  shell, 
painted  black,  and  carried  with  the  lid  loose  upon  it  in  a  blanket, 
oy  four  of  his  countrymen,  and  followed  close  in  the  rear,  by  several 
.others,  from  the  Lascar  Barracks,  Cannon  Street  Road,  St.  Greorge's 
in  the  East,  to  the  place  of  interment,  where  it  arrived  about 
eleven  o'clock.  On  approaching  the  grave,  which  was  about  five 
feet  deep ;  they  laid  down  the  coffin,  and  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle  round  it,  took  off  the  lid,  uncovered  the  corpse,  and 
and  having  sprinkled  several  handsful  of  fine  earth  over  its  face, 
replaced  the  lid,  and  fastened  it  down  by  three  common  nails  only. 
They  then  took  away  the  blanket,  and  lowered  the  coffin  down  into 
the  grave,  which  they  instantly  conmienced  filling  with  clay,  some  by 
means  of  shovels,  and  others  with  their  hands,  for  they  would  not 
allow  a  gravedigger  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction.  As  they 
filled  the  grave  they  sprinkled  ^  water  over  it,  firom  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  burying  a  shovel  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  poured 
down  upon  it  the  remains  of  the  water.  A  handkerchief  was 
then  spread  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  on  that  was  placed  a 
paper  containing  about  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  several 
apples  cut  into  square  pieces.  Over  this  they  all  stood  muttering 
some  words,  as  if  by  way  of  prayer,  and  thus  the  ceremony 
ended,  without  the  attendance  of  a  priest  of  any  persuasion  what- 
ever. They  sat  up  in  rotation,  two  at  a  time,  provided  with  lights 
and  implements  of  defence,  for  several  nights. 

Mrs,  Olive  Wtlmot  Serres. 

The  pretensions  of  this  lady  were  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1820.  This  petition 
stated  *'  that  the  petitioner,  Olive  Wilmot  Serres,  was  the  I^iti- 
mate  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  marriage 
with  her  mother  had  been  solemnized  in  the  year  1767,  and  that  she 
became  the  o&pring  of  that  marriage  in  the  year  1772.  These 
nuptials  were  kept  secret,  and  the  duke  afterwards  married  again ; 
this  second  marriage  did  not,  however,  vitiate  the  first,  and  the 
petitioner,  in  consequence  of  her  royal  birth,  conceived  herself  to 
be  entitled  to  certain  property  belonging  to  her  deceased  father." 
She  further  stated,  that  she  had  in  her  possession  a  document  with 
the  late  king's  sign  manual,  acknowledging  her  to  be  his  brother's 
child,  and  she  prayed  the  house  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  her 
claims.  This  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  but  the 
subsequent  session  of  parliament  passed  over  without  the  investi- 
gation being  instituted. 
In  Jidy,  1821|  Mr.  Scarletti  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
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preferred  a  claim  of  privilege^  front  a  person  well  known  as 
f^lAtmjng  to  be  the  Princess  of  Cumberland.  After  a  short 
debate  on  this<claim,  it  was  rejected  on  account  of  informality ; 
the  application  not  having  be^  made  in  time,  as  was  determined 
by  Mj:.  Justice  Bayley,  finally  observing:  ^VThen  certainly  vou 
come  too  late.  We  cannot  now  inquire  into  the  cause  of  delay, 
and  there  is  case  upon  case  to  shew,  tbat  persons  claiming  privily 
come  too  late,  if  they  come  after  special  bail  is  put  in." 

In  October,  the  following  notice  was  industriously  placarded,  on 
the  walls  of  the  metropolis : — 

**  Princess  of  Cumberland  in  captivity,  contrary  to  her  rights, 
privileges,  and  rank,  at  Mr.  Davis's,  45,  King  Street,  Soho. 

"  The  Princess  of  Cumberland  informs  the  English  nation,  that 
an  execution  has  been  served  on  her  body  for  d^t ;  and  that  the 
late kii^ bequeathed  her  £15,000, which  hashes  proved  according 
to  law,  and  application  made  to  Lord  Sidmouth  for  the  payment  of 
that  sum,  without  efl^t ;  therefore,  not  having  received  one  guinea 
from  the  government,  nor  any  of  this  large  sum  bequeathed  to 
her  by  her  uncle.  King  George  III.,  she  is  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  the  honourable  generosity  of  a  British  public." 

**  On  the  15th  of  January,  1822,  the  ladv  assuming  to  be  the 
Princess  of  Cumberland  applying  at  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court, 
Mr.  Heath  moved  for  a  rule  to  show  cause,  why  the  Princess  of 
Cumberland  should  not  be  allowed  to  file  her  petition  in  this 
court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1st  George  lY.,  fpr 
**  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  Eneland."  This  application 
was  necessary,  as  she  had  not  complied  with  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  act,  which  required  the  petition  to  be  filed  within  fourteen 
days  after  imprisonment. 

The  leamea  counsel  handed  in  an  affidavit,  signed  "  Olive.''    It 

set  forth  that  she  was  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  that  she  had 

but  £2  in  her  possession,  that  she  was  entirely  supported  by  the 

charity  of  her  friends,  that  she  had  wasted  no  personal  property, 

and  that  she  would  have  applied  within  the  fourteen  days  required 

by  the  act,  had  she  not  expected  that  some  of  her  friends  would 

have  become  security  for  her  debts,  until  her  claims  were  established* 

)      The  court  said,  that  the  petitioner  could  gain  nothing  by  her 

\  affidavit,  as  it  was  siflrned  *'  Olive*'  only,  without  the  addition  of 

^  her  surname.    In  order  to  remove  this  objection,  the  learned 

counsel  called  the  deputy  tipstafi*  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  who  stated 

.  that  the  petitioner  was  committed  by  the  name  of  Olive,  without 

any  surname.    Mr.  Heath  therefore  contended,  that  as  the  affidavit 

corresponded  with  the  commitment,  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to 

her  application. 

The  court  granted  the  motion* 
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Prerog€Uwe  Court,  June,  26,  1822.  In  the  goods  of  hit  kte 
majesty.  King  George  III.  Sir  John  Nicholl  save  sentence  on  the 
first  stage  of  the  proceeding  instituted  on  hehalf  of  the  indivi- 
dual describing  herself  as,  and  claiming  to  be,  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland. This,  he  said,  was  an  application  to  the  court  for  its 
process  to  call  upon  the  king's  proctor,  to  see  the  last  will  and 
testament,  or  testamentary  schedule,  of  his^  late  majesty,  bearing 
date  the  2nc|  of  June,  1774,  propounded  and  proved  in  solemn 
form  of  law.  In  order  to  founa  the  process  of  the  court,  the 
proctor  for  the  party  appearing  in  support  of  this  application,  had 
alleged  that  his  late  majesty  did  execute  a  certain  will,  or  testa- 
mentary paper  or  writing,  under  his  royal  sign  manual,  in  the 
manner  required  by  law ;  that  such  will  or  schedule  bore  date  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  1774;  that  thereby  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£15,000  to  his  niece,  Olive,  the  daughter  of  his  late  majesty*8 
deceased  brother,  his  royal  highness  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  but  that  he  did  not  of  such  his  said  will  appoint 
any  executor,  or  dispose  by  it  of  the  residue  of  his  personal 
estate.  Affidavits  were  brought  in  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
royal  sign  manual,  of  the  signature  of  the  late  Mr.  Dunning, 
subscribed  to  this  instrument,  and  of  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
also  subscribed  to  it.  There  was  no  affidavit  in  regard  to  the 
signature  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  by  whom  also  it  was  signed. 
But  the  affidavit  of  Lord  Warwick's  subscription  set  forth,  that  the 
body  of  the  instrument  was  also  in  that  nobleman's  handwriting, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Question,  therefore,  now  was  whether  this  court  was 
required  by  law  to  issue  its  process,  as  prayed. 

The  party  making  this  application  had  alleged,  that  his  late 
majesty  did  not  appoint  any  executor,  or  dispose  of  the  residue  of 
his  personal  property ;  but  that  his  present  majesty  (George  IV.) 
had  become  entitled,  in  right  of  his  crown,  to  all  the  personal 
estate  and  personalty  of  his  said  late  majesty  reinaining  undisposed 
of.  Now  the  paper  itself,  directed  the  sum  named  to  be  paid  by 
the  royal  testator's  heir  and  successor.  This,  therefore,  was  not  a 
question  between  the  asserted  legatee  and  any  subject,  either  in  the 
character  of  executor,  or  of  residuary  legatee,  or  of  next  of  kin. 
No  subject  was  interested  in  opposing  the  present  paper,  the  claim 
was  directly  on  the  reigning  sovereign.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
cess prayed  was,  in  substance,  a  process  against  the  sovereign ; 
1  hough  in  form  it  was  described  to  be,  **  a  business  of  citing  the 
king's  proctor."  But  it  was  added,  **  on  behiJf  of  our  sovereign 
lord,  the  king,  as  the  heir  and  successor  of  his  late  majesty.'* 
When  this  application  was  first  mentioned,  the  court  asked  the 
counsel,  whether  they  had  any  precedent  to  adduce.  The  object 
of  the  court  in  this  mquiry,  was,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  pro- 
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eeeding,  to  set  aU  possible  research  in  motion ;  not,  however,  requu^ 
ing  a  precedent  in  all  its  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  the 
present  case. 

The  history  of  the  wills  of  onr  sovereigns,  from  the  reign  of 
Alfred  the  Great  down  to  the  present  day,  had  accordingly  been 
diligently  searched  and  examined ;  but  no  instance  had  been  pro- 
duced of  probate  being  taken  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
will  of  any  of  these  sovereigns,  much  less  of  such  wills  having 
been  contested  there  against  a  reigning  sovereign.  In  the  rolls  of 
parliament  a  single  instance  occurs,  having  some  apparent  reference 
to  such  a  jurisdiction ;  this  was  the  instance  mentioned  by  Lord 
Coke  (in  the  4th  institute),  and  other  writers.  But  what  did  this 
amount  to?  In  the  rolls  of  parliament  (Ist  Henry  Y.),  it  was  set 
forth,  that  Henry  IV.  made  a  will,  and  therefore  appointed  execu- 
tors. That  such  executors,  fearing  the  insufficiency  of  the  assets, 
declined  to  act;  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  deceased 
king's  effects  would  be  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  ordinary,  who  should  direct  them  to  be  sold ;  but 
that  Henry  V.,  instead  of  allowing  such  effects  to  be  sold,  took  to, 
and  agre^  to  pay  the  appraised  value  of  them.  This  was  all 
which  he.  Sir  John  Nicholl,  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  rolls 
of  parliament,  as  to  the  case  referred  to.  There,  however,  subjects 
were  executors^-subjects  alone  were  interested  in  the  effects  h<> 
bequeathed — and  the  sovereign  agreed  to  take  the  whole  of  thein, 
paying  the  value.  Except  this  case,  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  and  occurring  nearly  four  hundred  yejirs  ago,  when 
the  matter  could  neither  have  been  very  much  discussed,  nor  very 
well  considered,  the  court  did  not  find  the  slightest  trace  or 
allusion  to,  and  still  less  exercise  of,  jurisdiction  over  the  wills  of 
sovereigns. 

The  only  royal  will  deposited  in  the  registry  of  that  court  was 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  was  not  an  original,  but  a  copy; 
but  it  bore  on  the  face  of  it  no  trace  of  having  had  probate  of  it 
granted  to  it  under  this  jurisdiction.  Since  the  date  of  that  will, 
during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  no  instance  had  occurred 
of  the  will  of  any  English  sovereign  having  been  brought  into  that 
court  The  statute  of  the  24th  Henry  VlII.,  cap.  12,  was 
evidently  passed  only  with  a  view  of  checking  the  then  frequent 
appeals  to  Home,  wtiich  ap|>eals  it  for  the  future  entirely  cut  off. 
But  its  object  was  certainly  in  no  degree  to  subject  the  sovereign 
to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts.  During  three 
hundred  yean,  then,  there  was  no  instance  of  the  will  of  a  sove- 
reign taking  probate,  or  of  probate  being  claimed  of  such  a  will 
in  Uie  archbishop's  court  If  it  was  true — as,  indeed,,  it  was 
asacted  in  the  16th  of  Richard  II.,  by  the  bishops,  lords,  and 
commons,  in  parliament  assembled — that,  by  the  constitutions  of 
this  country  tne  kings  had  at  all  times  a  right  to  make  their  wills, 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  they  had,  in  many  instances,  exercised 
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iheir  right  of  testacy ;  and  one  case  had  occurred  as  late  as  the 
time  of  George  I.,  who  execnted  such  a  testament  But  no  in- 
stance was  to  be  found  of  a  probate  having  ever  issued  from  that 
court,  or  of  any  sovereign's  will,  since  the  copy  of  the  will  of 
Henry  YIIL,  having  been  deposited  in  the  registry  of  this  juris- 
diction, and  pretty  decisive  proof  was  furnished  that  this  court  had 
really  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  these  subjects. 

The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  sav,  that  supposing  that  even 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  all 
interm^iate  sovereigns,  excepting  only  George  I.,  had  died  in- 
testate, still  the  inference  appeared  to  be  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  That  of  the  effects  of  all  other 
persons  dying  intestate,  the  ordinary  granted  administration ;  and 
anciendy  he  might  do  so  to  whom  he  would,  but  under  the  Ist 
Henry  VlII.,  administration  was  directed  to  be  granted  to  the 
widows  and  next  of  kin  of  intestates.  That  by  22nd  and  23rd 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  2nd,  called  Statute  of  Distributions,  the  ad- 
ministrator became  a  trustee  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
property,  and  distributing  it  as  therem  required ;  but  that  of  a 
departed  sovereign  dying  intestate,  the  successor  was  exclusively 
entitled  to  the  personal  property.  But  in  order  to  have  l^;al 
authority  to  collect  and  recover  the  property,  there  was  no  instance 
of  succeeding  sovereigns,  like  ordinary  persons,  coming  to  this 
court  for  letters  of  administration.  It  would  indeed  be  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  law,  that  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  should 
be  necessary  to  give  his  majesty  legal  powers  to  act.  All  this 
appeared  to  furnish  abundant  evidence,  that  such  a  jurisdiction  as 
that  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  court  did  not  in  truth  exist. 
The  testamentary  courts  of  the  archbishops  of  England,  in  their 
respective  provinces,  were  described  as  *' prerogative  courts;'* 
each  archbishop  having  the  prerogative  of  granting  probate  and 
administrations,  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  seized  of  hcfma 
notabilia  within  his  province.  Still  these  were  only  inferior  and 
subordinate  jurisdictions.  The  style  of  these  courts  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  crown;  for 
though  derivatively  they  were  the  king's  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
sovereign  being  the  fountain  of  all  justice,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  the  king  being  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  yet,  imme- 
I  diately,  they  were  only  the  courts  of  the  ecclesiastical  ordinary. 
[The  ordinary,  and  not  the  crown,  appointed  their  judges:  they 
I  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king's  courts  of  chancery  and 
|coi|imon  law,  in  case  they  exceeded  their  jurisdiction.  That  this 
I  court,  therefore,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  presume  to  entertain 
a  suit  for  so  delicate  an  office  as  that  of  deciding  on  the  wiU  of 
his  late  majesty,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  form, 
require  much  caution  and  consideration,  before  it  could  be  resolved 
upon.  But  it  was  a  suit  not  merely  to  try  the  validity  of  the  will 
of  his  late  majesty,  but  to  grant  also  the  process  of  this  court 
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against  the  leigning  sovereign.  It  was  a  demand  upon  his  present 
majestjy  which  was  to  be  enforced  adversely.  That  snch  a  process 
could  not  issue*  directly  against  his  majesty,  seemed  to  be  admitted 
by  the  partj ;  who  prayed  it,  not  as  against  the  sovereign  himself, 
but  as  against  the  king's  proclor.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite 
a  novelty  in  constitutional  law,  to  iYnplead  the  sovereign  person- 
ally. No  principle  of  that  law  seemed  to  be  more  directly  laid 
down  than  this— -that  no  one  could  proceed  directly  as  against  the 
king.  The  common  law  methods  of  obtaining  possession  or  resti- 
tution from  the  crown  of  either  real  or  personal  property,  are — 
first,  by  petition  of  right ;  second,  by  monstrans  de  aroit^  mani- 
festation of  plea  or  right — both  of  which  may  be  preferred  or 
prosecuted  either  in  the  chancery  or  exchequer.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary in  the  present  case  for  the  court  to  say  whether  a  remedy 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  learned  judge,  after  showing 
that  the  same  difficulty  which  he  had  pointed  out  as  attaching  to 
a  process  that  went  to  impeach  the  king  in  his  own  courts,  would 
attach  to  it  if  granted  against  the  king's  proctor ;  that  he  knew  of 
no  precedent  in  which  any  such  process  had  ever  been  served 
personally  on  the  king's  proctor,  either  by  his  warrant,  or  virtute 
officii^  empowered  to  represent  the  person  of  the  king — concluded 
his  sentence  by  pronouncing  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction. 
If  this  application  were  properly  made,  under  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  law  and  constitutions  of  the  country,  before  other  tribunals 
(and  this  court  was  not  bound  to  suggest  either  the  mode  or  the 
court  in  which  such  proceedings  should  be  instituted),  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  entertained  that  real  justice  would  be  done. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1823,  Sir  Gerard  Noel  presented  a  petition 
to  the  British  parliament  from  Mrs.  Olive  Serres,  asserting  her 
claim  of  descent  from  the  royal  family ;  and  on  the  18th  of  June, 
he  moved  that  the  petition  should  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. This  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Peel,  who,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Serres 
either  was  herself  practising  the  most  impudent  imposture,  or  was 
the  innocent  dupe  of  others ;  and  the  motion  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter  was  therefore  negatived,  without  a  division. 

A  meeting  took  place  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1823,  for  the  relief  of  the  soi-disant  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland. There  were  about  fifty  persons  present  Sir  Gerard 
Noel  took  the  chair ;  and  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Ashburton,  entered  at 
length  into  the  lady's  claims.  The  result  of  the  meetrog  was, 
that  £20  were  subscribed. 

Murder  of  Weare. — ^Two  extraordinary  cases  of  crime  occurred 
in  1823-4,  which  caused  great  and  general  agitation  in  the  public 
mind.  The  first  was  the  murder  of  William  Weare  by  John  Thurtcll. 
The  outlines  of  the  story  are  these.    Weare  was  a  man  connected 

I. 
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with  the  gambling  houses,  and  much  given  to  play.  Thurtell  had 
been  his  acquaintance,  and  in  some  practices  of  play  had,  it  was 
said,  been  wronged  by  him.  Hunt,  who  slso  was  brought  to  trial, 
was  described  as  a  public  singer,  and  as  known  to  Weare,  but  not  in 
habits  of  friendship  with  him.  Probert,  another  person  implicated, 
rented  a  cottage  m  GilFs  Hill  Lane,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Elstree,  in  Hertfordshire.  To  this  place,  Thurtell  invited  Weare 
to  enjoy  a  day  or  two  in  shooting.  Probert  and  Hunt,  who  had 
procured  a  sack  and  cord,  proceeded  in  a  gig  to  the  cottage,  while 
4 Thurtell  drove  Weare  into  Gill's  Hill  Lane,  and  there  murdered 
%him.  At  night,  the  murderer  and  the  other  persons  implicated 
/  went  to  the  body,  rifled  Wearers  pockets,  and  afterwards  put  him 
in  a  sack,  and  threw  him  into  Probert's  pond.  They  afterwards 
removed  it  again  to  a  pond  near  Elstree,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Probert's  cottage.  Suspicions  were  raised  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol  which  had  been  heard  by  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  marks  of  blood,  and  a  bloody  knife  and  pistol  found  tm  the 
spot  where  the  murder  had  taken  place.  Probert  turned  evidence 
against  them,  and  Hunt  made  confessions  which  led  to  a  full  con- 
viction. Thurtell  was  executed,  but  Hunt's  sentence  was  com- 
muted into  transportation  for  life.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
ThurtelFs  design,  to  carry  on  a  regular  system  of  decoy  and  murder, 
and  two  men,  called  Beaumont  and  Woods,  were  marked  out  as 
his  next  victims.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  5th  of  January, 
]  824,  the  murder  having  been  perpetrated  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
preceding  October.  . 

Faunileroys  trial  and  executton,^~^\}X[  greater  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  trial  of  Mr.  Henry  Fauntleroy,  acting  partner  of 
the  banking  house  of  Marsh  &  Co.,  Bemer's  Street,  for  forgery, 
because  it  was  the  cause  of  greater  and  more  general  distress.  In 
1814  and  1815,  he  had  disposed  of  Bank  of  England  stock  by 
forged  powers  of  attorney,  to  the  amount  of  £170,000.  It  was 
urged  in  his  excuse,  that  he  had  done  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  bank,  which  had  been  labouring  under  a  series  of 
embarrassments,  and  many  respectable  persons  came  forward  to 
bear  witness  to  his  character.  He  was,  however,  found  guilty, 
and  was  executed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1824.  The  crowd 
assembled  on  this  occasion  was  immense.  Not  only  did  the 
multitude  extend  in  one  compact  mass  from  Ludgate  Hill  to 
nearly  the  beginning  of  Smithfield,  but  Skinner  Street,  Newgate 
Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  places  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  scaffold,  were  blocked  up  by  persons  who 
were  prevented  by  the  dense  crowd  before  them  from  advancing 
further.  Every  window  or  house-roof  which  could  command  a 
view  of  the  dreadful  ceremony  was  likewise  occupied.  Without 
overrating  the  number  of  persons  assembled  they  might  be  esti- 
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SMled  at  nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  At  seven  o'clock^  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Cope,  the  city  marshals,  advanced  on  horseback, 
and  took  up  their  station  in  the  circle  round  the  scaJQTold. 

A  quarter  hefore  eight  o'clock  the  sheriffs  arrived  at  Newgate, 
and  proceeded  inunediately  to  the  prisoner's  room ;  who  bowed  to 
them  on  perceiving  them  present;  but  made  no  observations. 
Besides  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  there  were 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Springett  and  Mr.  Baker  with  the  prisoner.  Mr. 
Springett  had  remained  all  night. 

Mr.  Fiuntleroy  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
tiowsert,  with  silk  stockings.  The  demeanour  of  the  unhaj^y 
man  vas  perfectly  composed.  His  eyes  continued  closed,  no 
emodoD  was  visible  on  his  countenance.  His  appearance  had 
undergooe  little  or  no  change  since  the  triat  The  sheriffs  moved 
fisrwaid,  and  Mr.  Springett  and  Mr.  Baker  each  took  hold  of  one 
of  the  prisoner's  arms,  and,  thus  ac<ftimpanied,  he  followed  the 
sberi&  and  the  ordinary.  The  prisoner  never  turned  his  head  to 
the  right  or  the  left  till  he  reached  the  fbot  of  the  scaffold.  The 
moment  be  appeared  on  the  scaffold  the  vast  crowd  took  off 
ibmx  bats.  In  less  than  two  minutes  after  the  prisoner  ascended 
tbe  scaflbld,  every  thing  was  prq)ared  for  the  execution,  Mr. 
Cciton  commenced  the  prayer  and  on  its  conclusion  the  trap- 
tioorfelL 

Km^  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — ^These  dignified 
personages,  with  their  attendants,  arrived  at  Osborne's  Hotel, 
u  the  Adelpbi,  on  the  ^Oth  of  May,  from  Portsmouth,  at  which 
port  they  luided  from  L'Aigle,  Captain  Starbuck.  These  islanders 
are  of  a  very  large  size,  the  men  being  above  six  feet,  and  exceed- 
ingly stout.  The  females  are  fat  and  coarse  made,  and  proportion- 
ably  taller  than  the  men.  The  whole  party  were  of  the  darkest 
copper  colour,  very  nearly  approaching  to  black.  The  king*s 
name  was  Rhio  Rhto,  but  his  assumed  regal  name  Kamehameha  ; 
Wahoo,  one  of  the  central  islands  being  the  place  of  his  residence. 

His  majesty,  but  for  die  darkness  of  his  complexion,  might  have 
passed  for  an  Englishman,  having  in  every  respect  correctly  adopted 
onr  costume.  Hex  majesty  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  graceful- 
ness of  manner,  or  elegance  of  demeanour.  With  the  exception  of 
ber  head-dress,  she,  }ike  her  royal  husband,  conformed  in  a  great 
d^ree  to  the  English  mode  of  dress.  The  royal  suit  was  eight 
im  ^li4iber,  conastiog  of  a  governor,  his  wife,  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
Ueasorer,  secretary,  steward,  and  two  menial  servants.  On  their 
way  to  this  country  they  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  during  their 
flay  there,  their  majesties  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
at  a  oourt  levee,  when  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  present  the 
lung  with  an  degant  sword ;  and  in  return,  the  king  presented  the 
enperqv  with  a  curious  cloak  or  mantle,  made  of  the  richest 
natmals  of  his  iaknds,  the  outside. of  )t  of  feathers  of  rare  birds* 
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of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  Their  majesties  and  suite  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  ^uns.  The  foUowiog 
are  the  names  of  those  islanders;  Rhio  Rhio,  the  king;  Tame- 
bamalu,  the  queen;  Boky,  governor;  Twinny,  governor's  lady; 
Kapihi,  admiral ;  Joanoa,  treasurer ;  John  Rives,  (a  Frenchman 
and  interpreter,)  secretary ;  Macawcaw,  steward ;  Wawwaw,  Man- 
mua,  servants. 

Queen  Tamehamalu  died  of  the  measles  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  the  king  also  died  of  the  same  dis- 
order, on  the  14th  of  that  month.  Their  bodies  were  prepared 
for  inhumation  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
and  govemoient  gave  orders  for  every  respect  being  shown  to 
their  remains,  in  their  conveyance  to  Owhyhee.  While  the  body 
of  the  queen  was  lying  in  state,  the  coffin  was  elevated  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground  by  tressels.  On  each  side  were  wax  candles, 
placed  at  equal  distances,  and  around  were  suspended  the  haumanu, 
or  war  cloaKs,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  composed  of  red  and 
yellow  feathers,  curiously  wrought.    At  the  head  of  the  coffin  were 

{>laced  the  queen's  cloak,  and  the  kaili,  or  fan-plume ;  and  on  the 
id,  the  rei  ulu  muno,  or  head  and  neck  ornaments  of  the  deceased. 
Bouquets  of  flowers  were  arranged  on  each  side,  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  rose  leave^.  The  body  was  not  embalmed  by  the 
usual  process,  but  merely  wrapped  tightly  in  waxed  linen.  It  was 
soldered  down  in  a  leaden  coffin,  deposited  in  one  of  oak,  covered 
with  rich  crimson  Genoa  velvet;  the  handles  and  mountings 
were  of  plated  Britannia  metal.  In  the  centre  of  the  lid  was  a 
large  brass  plate,  on  which  was  engraven  the  following  inacrip* 
tion  : — 

Tamehamalu  eli 

No  Na  aina  o  awabi 

Make  I  Pelekani 

22  Makaiki  Taitu 

London  8  Kemahoe  o  ke  Maikaiki 

1824 

Underneath  was  the  following  English : — 

Tamehamalu, 

Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

Departed  this  life,  in  London, 

Onthe8thof  July  1824, 

Aged  22  years. 

The  corpse  of  the  king  was  likewise  enveloped  in  waxed  linen 

resembling  parchment ;  it  was  next  wrapped  up  in  white  silk,  and 

afterwards  in  light  blue  armazine.    The  body  having  been  thus 

secured  from  the  action  of  the  air,  was  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet, 

and  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin  on  supporters,  in  the  middle  of  the 

room,  the  central  part  of  which  was  divided  from  the  other  by 

frame-work,  forming  an  area  of  about  fourteen  feet  square,  inclosed 

on  three  sides^  the  lower  part^  or  that  nearest  the  entrance  of  the 
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apartment  being  open.  The  floor  within  the  area  was  covered 
with  a  number  of  small  cloaks,  worn  by  the  chiefs  in  war. 
Around  the  space  on  the  frame-work  were  placed  war  cloaks  of 
▼ery  large  dimensions,  also  made  of  feathers,  and  variously  figured 
by  the  intermixture  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  black ;  some  having 
curved  stripes  from  side  to  side,  others  yellow  and  red  spots ; 
•ome  with  Vandyke  stripes,  others  with  angular  figures  and 
crescents,  apparently  according  to  iAie  taste  of  the  owner,  and 
without  regard  to  uniformity.  These  were  surmounted  by  a  num- 
ber of  caps  and  helmets  of  war,  also  made  of  feathers,  and  of 
various  forms.  In  the  centre  was  placed  the  coffin  containing,  the 
body,  which  was  covered  with  a  black  silk  pall,  till  the  outer  coffin 
could  be  completed.  On  the  coffin  were  placed  the  sword  worn  by 
the  king,  (which  was  elegantly  embossed,  and  in  a  richly  chased 
gold  scabbard)  and  his  cocked  military  hat.  At  the  head  of  the 
coffin  the  king's  war  cloak  was  supported ;  this  was  made  wholly 
of  cold-coloured  feathers,  and  was  extremely  rich  in  appearance', 
and  said  by  his  domestics,  to  be  of  great  value,  the  feathers  being 
extremely  rare.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  cloak  was  placed  a 
tippet,  or  large  cape,  ornamented  with  scarlet  spots  and  stripes  of 
mthers.  On  each  side  of  the  coffin  were  placed  three  stands 
covered  with  fine  linen,  on  which  were  placed  wax  lights  and 
bouquets  of  flowers  in  China  beakers.  Between  these  stands  were 
placed  other  war  cloaks,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  whole 
had  a  strange  though  imposing  efiect,  and  formed  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  mode  adopted  in  ^is  country  on  such  occasions. 
About  various  parts  of  the  room  were  placed  aromatic  woods  and 
flowers. 

The  following  despatch  to  the  prime  minister  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  announcing  the  demise  of  the  king,  was  forwarded  to 
Falmouth. 

"  Osbom's  Hotel,  London, 
"  July  15th,  1824. 
"  Dear  Friend, — ^It  is  very  sorrowful  news  for  you,  but  being  the 
will  of  heaven  we  must  submit  I  mentioned  in  my  letter,  dated 
July  9th,  the  death  of  our  good  queen.  The  king  having  lost  his 
consort,  was  much  agitated  by  the  fatal  shock,  and  unable  to 
support  the  weight  his  manly  bosom  experienced,  he  died,  my  dear 
friend,  and  left  us  to  lament  the  virtues  we  so  often  admired  in 
him.  You  well  know  my  feelings,  and  the  reason  I  have  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  such  true  friendship.  All  the  physicians  could  do,  all 
we  could  say  by  way  of  consolation,  availed  nothing;  he  told  me, 
more  than  once,  that  all  the  English  nation  could  give  him  was  in 
▼ain.  The  fatal  bargain,  my  dear  friend,  was  made,  and  he  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  Their  bodies  will  be  removed  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  give  you,  and  the  whole  of  our  nation  satisfaction  that 
every  thing  was  dq^e  by  the  English  government  and  private 
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gentlemen,  to  promote  our  comfort,  and  aMUt  our  unfortunate 
monarch.  Even  the  king  of  England  sent  his  own  ph^aiciansy 
and  the  nohle  Duke  of  York,  his  surgeon,  and  every  thing  that 
England  produced  was  at  our  command.  You  will  much  regret, 
wi£  myself,  that  circumstances  prevented  his  having  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  Engluid,  who  kmdly  expressed  his  nope  (through 
his  physicians)  that  our  king  would  console  himself,  aud  not  sink 
under  his  affliction,  and  that  his  most  gracious  majesty  would 
give  our  king  an  interview  as  soon  as  his  health  was  restored.  I 
hope  you  are  well;  and  that  we  shall  he  ahle  to  continue  to  labour 
for  your  welfare,  is  the  wish  of,  yours  truly, 

John  D.  Biveks." 
"  To  Mr.  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or  Crimaku." 

The  leaden  coffin  containing  the  king's  remains,  was  placed  in  a 
splendid  case.    On  the  plate  was  the  following  inscription : — 
Kamehameha  2nd 
Ebi  no  nahina — o.    Awaki  make 
I  Polikani  28 
Makaiki  kaiku  I 
Ke  mahoe  mua 
I  Kemakaike  1824. 
Aloka  ino  no  Komakoa 
Elii  Jolani. 
And  underneath  was  engraven: 

Kamehameha  2nd, 

King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

Died  July  14,  1824. 

In  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

May  we  remember  our  beloved 

King  Jolani. 

Fire  ai  Carlttm  Palaee.'-^The  king  and  his  suite  arrived  at 
Carlton  Palace,  from  Windsor,  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  half-past  ten 
e*clock,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  after,  the  servants  in  the  hall 
were  surprised  by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  sitting  room ;  the 
door  of  which  being  open^,  a  volume  of  smoke  and  flame  burst 
forth  with  extreme  violence.  The  whole  establishment  were  imme- 
diately alarmed,  and  his  majesty,  on  hearing  the  cause  of  the  alarm, 
went  for  safety  to  a  remote  pa^  of  the  building.  Sir  William 
Knighton  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  spot,  and  took  an  active  part 
with  the  servants,  in  attempting  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Messengers 
were  instantly  dispatched  for  the  engines.  Those  of  St  James'  parish 
soon  arrived,  and  the  pipes  were  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  being  obtained,  thev  were 
speedily  put  in  moticm,  and  after  considerable  exertions  the  fire  was 
happily  confined  to  the  sitting  room,  in  whieh  extensive  damage 
was  sustained.    The  ceiling  was  entirely  destroyed|  and  nothing 
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but  the  girders  were  to  be  seen.  Pour  inestimable  portraits  were 
completely  destroyed  by  the  heat ;  the  canvass  being  so  blistered 
that  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  portraits  were  visible.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  beautiful  fuU-length  portrait  of  the  late  Doke  of  Cumber- 
land, Dainted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  another  of  his  royal  high- 
ness toe  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  Hopner;  a  portrait  of  Louis 
XV. ;  another  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  pictures  ever  executed  by  Sir  Joshua. 
A  half-length  portrait  of  Geoige  IL,  and  a  full-length  portrait 
of  her  majesty  Queen  Carohne,  were  the  only  two  saved  from 
the  devastation.  When  the  loss  of  the  above  valuable  paint- 
ings was  made  known  to  his  majesty,  he  appeared  evidently 
very  much  concerned,  as  they  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  late 
father.  This  disaster  originated  in  the  following  manner :-— From 
the  ceiling  of  the  sitting  room,  which  had  of  late  years  been  used 
as  a  waiting  room,  was  suspended  a  superb  lustre ;  and  to  keep 
the  dust  from  it,  it  was  inclosed  in  a  holland  bag,  which  hung 
below  the  bottom  of  the  chandelier.  Immediately  under  this  bag 
stood  a  small  table,  on  which  were  placed  several  lighted  candles, 
and  the  flames  of  these  caught  the  bag,  and  caused  this  calamity. 

Chinese  Zorfy.— Yhou  Fung  Queon  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1824,  at  her  apartments,  No.  94,  Pall  Mall.  This  lady  was  of 
distinguished  rank  in  her  own  country;  she  was  accompanied  to 
England  by  her  husband,  and  also  by  her  brother.  The  latter 
bad  previously  visited  this  country,  and  resided  several  weeks  at 
a  hotel  in  London,  wearing  the  costume  and  assuming  the  man* 
ners  of  an  English  gentleman ;  and  his  report  of  a  country  so 
unlike  their  own^  had  excited  in  his  sister  and  her  husband  a 
desire  to  visit  it. 

Yhou  Fung  Queon  died  about  the  age  of  twenty;  she  was 
rather  fair,  and  had  long,  glossy,  black  hair.  Her  Matures  were 
cast  in  the  Tartarian  mould,  but  were  regular,  and  far  fnm  un- 
pleasant. She  had  the  literary  attainments  of  her  country,  and 
used  to  have  Chinese  books  read  to  her  by  her  attendants.  She 
was  extremely  observant  of  every  thing  peculiar  in  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  individuals  with  whom  she  had  occasion  to  asso- 
ciate; never  failing  to  remark  every  little  change  in  their  appear- 
ance, dress,  &a,  and  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it.  She  bore  an 
under-robe  of  the  finest  Chinese  tafifeta,  a  doak  finely  ornamented 
with  needle-work  on  the  collar  and  deeves,  and  rich  bracelets  of 
gold  with  agate,  cornelian,  and  other  precious  stones.  Her  nails 
were  sufier^  to  grow  to  a  most  inconvenient  length,  and  her  foot 
was  incredibly  small. 

Tkunder 'Storm. — On  the  14th  of  July,  London  was  visited  by 
a  thunder-storm  of  extraordinary  violence.  It  commenced  about 
nine  o'clock,  p.  m. ;  when  the  lightning  flashed  every  instant,  the 
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thunder  pealed/ and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  light- 
ning was  peculiarly  vivid,  and  many  of  the  flashes  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  vast  sheet  of  sulphureous  flame.  The  storm  continued 
for  more  than  three  hours,  though  the  rain  had  ceased  for  some 
time;  hut  about  twelve  o'clock,  it  fell  in  such  torrents,  that 
it  resembled  one  continued  stream  of  water.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  London  much  damage  was  done  by  the  rain;  and,  in  the 
surrounding  couptry,  the  lightning  and  hail  was  very  destructive. 
'.  The  hail,  or  pieces  of  ice,  that  fell  on  this  occasion,  in  some  in- 
stances measured  seven  inches  in  circumference. 

'  Canadian  Chiefs, — ^Four  native  chiefs  of  Canada  visited  this 
country  early  in  the  year  1825;  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  were 
honoured  with  an  audience  by  his  majesty,  who  hung  a  gold 
coronation  medal  round  each  of  their  necks.  The  grand  chief^  on 
receiving  the  medal,  addressed  his  majesty  (in  French) ,  as  follows : 
— ''  I  was  instructed  not  to  speak  in  the  royal  presence,  unless  in 
answer  to  your  majesty's  questions ;  but  my  feelings  overpower 
me ;  my  heart  is  full ;  I  am  amazed  at  such  unexpected  grace  and 
condescension,  and  cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  our  gratitude.  The  sun  is  shedding  its  genial  rays 
upon  our  heads;  it  reminds  me  of  the  ^at  Creator  of  the 
universe— of  him  who  can  n^ake  alive  and  who  can  kill.  Oh  ! 
may  that  gracious  and  beneficent  Being,  who  promises  to  answer 
the  fervent  prayers  of  his  people,  bless  abundantly  your  majesty ! 
May  he  grant  you  much  bodily  health ;  and,  for  Uie  sake  of  your 
happy  subjects,  may  he  prolong  your  valuable  life.  It  is  not  alone 
the  four  individuals  who  now  stand  before  your  majesty  who  will 
retain,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  a  sense  of  this  kind  and  touching 
reception;  the  whole  of  the  nation,  whose  representatives  we  are, 
will  ever  love  and  be  devoted  to  you — their  good  and  great  father." 

His  majesty's  most  gracious  answer  was  also  in  the  French 
language,  to  the  following  effect:  "He  observed,  that  he  had 
listened  with  great  dehght  to  their  affecting  and  loyal  address; 
that  he  had  always  respected  the  excellent  people  who  formed 
the  various  tribes  in  his. North  American  possessions,  and  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  promote  their 
welfare,  secure  their  happiness,  and  prove  himself  to  be  indeed 
their  father." 

His  majesty  then  conversed  with  them  in  the  same  language, 
in  the  most  afiable  manner  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Tke  Coinage.  At  the  court  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  14th  of 
June :  present,  the  king's  most  excellent  mejesty  in  counsel. 

Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  board,  a  representation 
from  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Wallace,  Master  of  his 
Majesty's  Mint,  dated  the  29th  of  April  last,  in  the  words 
following: 
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'*  In  pursuance  of  your  majesty's  gracious  commands,  that  dies 
for  your  majesty's  coinage  should  be  prepared,  according  to  the 
model  of  a  new  effigy  of  your  majesty,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  submit  for  your  majesty's  approbation;  and  also  that  new 
reverses  should  be  prepared  for  the  gold  and  silver  coinages. 
I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  annexed 
designs  intended  to  be  struck  upon  the  several  species,  forming  the 
whole  series  of  your  majesty's  gold  and  silver  monies,  namely: — 

**  Ist.  The  five-pound  gold  piece,  having  for  the  obverse  im- 
pression the  aforesaid  effigy  of  your  majesty,  with  the  inscription 
^Greoigius  IV.  Dei  Gratia,'  and  the  date  of  the  year;  and  for 
the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom,  contained 
in  a  shield^  mantled,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  with  the 
inscription,  ^  Britanniarum  Rex.  Fid.  Def.,'  and  upon  the  rim  of 
the  piece,  the  words  ^Decus  et  Tutamen,'  and  the  year  of  the 
leign. 

*'2nd.  The  double  sovereign,  or  forty-shilling  gold  piece,  having 
for  its  obverse  impression  &e  aforesaid  ef^gy^  inscription,  and 
date :  and  for  the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial,  as  described  for 
the  five  pound  piece,  with  the  same  inscription  and  words  on 
the  rim. 

•*  3rd.  The  sovereign,  or  twenty-shilling  gold  piece,  having  for 
the  observe  impression  the  aforesaid  effigy,  inscription,  and  date ; 
and  for  the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
contained  in  a  shield,  plain,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  with 
the  inscription^  *  G^rgius  IV.  Dei  Gratia/  and  a  graining  upon 
the  rim. 

*'  4th.  The  half-sovereign,  or  ten-shilling  ^old  piece,  having  for 
the  obverse  impression  the  aforesaid  ef^gj^  mscription,  and  date ; 
and  for  the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial,  as  described  for  the 
sovereign,  with  the  same  inscription,  and  a  graining  upon  the  rim. 

**  5m.  The  crown,  or  five-shilling  silver  piece,  having  for  the 
obverse  impression  the  aforesaid  ef^gy^  insiription,  and  date; 
and  for  the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorifd  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
contained  in  a  shield,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown  and  helmet, 
with  its  mantlings,  and  the  motto  '  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,'  in  a  scroll 
beneath,  with  the  inscription  *  Britanniarum  Rex.  Fid.  Def.'  and 
the  words  on  the  'rim,  'Decus  et  Tutamen,"  and  the  year  of 
the  reign. 

♦*6th.  The  half-crown,  or  two-shillings  and  sixpence  silver  piece, 
having  for  the  obverse  impression  the  aforesaid  effi^,  inscription, 
and  date ;  and  for  the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial  as  described 
for  the  crown,  with  the  inscription,  and  a  graining  upon  the  rim. 

"  7th.  The  shilling,  or  twelvepence  silver  piece,  having  for  the 
obverse  impression  the  aforesaid  effigy,  inscription,  and  date ;  and 
for  the  reverse,  the  erablc*ras  of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  the 
rose,  thistle,  an  I  sljamrock,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crest,  with 
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the  inscrij^tion  *  firitanniarum  Rex.  Fid.  Def.»*  and  a  graining 
upon  the  rim. 

'*  8th.  The  half-shilling,  or  sixpence  silver  piece,  having  for  the 
ohverse  impression  the  aforesaid  efHgy,  inscription,  and  date; 
and  for  the  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial  as  described  for  the 
shilling,  with  the  same  inscription,  and  a  graining  upon  the  nm. 

**  Should  it  please  your  majesty  to  approve  of  the  said  impressions 
to  be  struck  upon  your  majesty*s  coins  herein  respectively 
described,  I  humbly  request  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  signify  your  majesty's  orders  thereon,  that  the  coinage 
may  be  forthwith  proceeded  upon.*' 

His  majesty  having  taken  the  said  representation  into  considera- 
tion, was  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
to  approve  of  the  said  designs  which  are  hereunto  annexed.  And 
the  right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
treasury,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein  accordingly. 

JaMSS   BULLBR. 

Extraordinary  Outrage. — Mr.  Brookes,  the  anatomist,  appeared 
before  the  ^ sitting  magistrate  in  Marlborough  Street,  and  made 
the  following  statement : — 

On  two  nights  in  each  week  during  the  anatomical  season, 
the  street-door  of  Mr.  Brookes*  house  in  Blenheim  Street,  is 
left  partly  open,  from  eight  till  ten  o'clock,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  pupils  to  pass  in  and  out,  on  coming  to  attend  his 
evening  lectures.  After  ten  o'clock,  the  door,  is  always  locked, 
and  made  secure  inside  with  a  strong  chain.  Mr.  Brookes  had 
for  many  years  been  in  the  habit,  after  the  fastening  of  the  street- 
door,  previous  to  his  retiring  to  bed,  of  examining  under  the 
sofas,  and  behind  the  curtains  of  the  windows,  &c.,  in  the  different 
apartments,  i:i  order  to  guard  against  the  sudden  intrusion  of 
nocturnal  visitors.  On  the  preceding  Thursday  night,  the  dull 
uniformity  of  his  iiightly  inspection  was  varied  by  an  unexpected 
incident.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  street  door  being  as  usual 
secured  on  the  inside,  Mr.  Brookes  was  on  the  point  of  retiring 
from  the  parlour  to  his  bed-room,  when  he  proceeded  to  make 
his  usual  8ur\'ey  of  the  premises;  he  first  stooped,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  look  uuder  one  of  the  sofas,  alid  had  partly  lifted 
up  the  covering  for  that  purpose,  when,  to  his  no  small  astonish- 
ment, he  imagined  he  beheld,  extended  at  full  length,  a  well- 
shaped  leg  and  thigh  of  a  man.  For  a  moment  Mr.  Brookes 
dropped  the  sofa  cover,  and  stood  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  bis  optics,  and  thought,  perhaps,  that  as  he  had  that  evening 
been  lecturing  on  human  legs  and  thighs,  it  might  possibly 
be  the  vision  of  one  of  them  that  yet  floated  in  his  imagination. 
Determined,  however,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  this 
appearance  was  in  iact  shadow  or  substance,  Mr.  Brookes  stooped 
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down  to  take  anoUier  peep  under  the  sofa,  ivhen  a  human  face 
presented  itself  to  his  astonished  view.  Mr.  Brookes  was  in  the 
act  of  stooping  the  third  time,  when  a  huge  powerful  man  sprung 
from  beneath  the  sofa,  and  seized  Mr.  Brookes  by  the  throat. 
Mr.  Bookes  did  not  at  all  lose  his  self-possession,  but  manfully 
grappled  with  his  ruffianly  assailant;  a  struggle  for  mastery  now 
ensued,  each  holding  by  the  other's  throat.  Thrice  the  combatants 
stumbled  together  upon  the  floor,  and  thrice  regained  their  legs, 
without  once  letting  go  tliieir  holds  on  each  other.  In  this 
manner,  without  a  single  syllable  being  spoken  by  either,  Mr. 
Brookes  and  his  murderous  assailant  fought  their  way,  with 
alternate  success,  from  the  parlour  into  the  hall  passage,  where 
they  once  more  measured  their  lengths,  together  on  the  ground ; 
each  striving  to  keep  the  other  down,  until  at  length  the  robber 
got  the  upper  hand.  Mr.  Brookes  now  called  out  for  assistance, 
exclaiming,  **  Help,  murder!  murder!"  as  loudly  as  he  could 
vociferate.  In  the  meantime,  the  assailant,  while  he  held  one 
hand  with  great  violence  on  Mr.  Brookes'  mouth,  to  silence  his 
cries  for  assistance,  was  making  preparation  with  some  instrument 
in  the  other  hand  to  cut  his  throat  This  forced  Mr.  Brookes 
to  let  go  his  hold,  in  order  to  put  both  his  hands  up  to  save  his 
windpipe.  The  intruder  finding  himself  at  liberty  darted  towards 
the  street-door,  through  which  he  made  his  escape,  leaving  behind 
him  his  hat  and  shoes  which  came  off  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Brookes  at  the  time  recognized  the  intruder  to  be  a  person 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  his  service,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
porter;  and  who  about  six  months  before,  while  Mr.  Brookes 
was  travelling  on  the  continent,  had  in  his  absence,  thought 
proper  to  quit  his  situation,  and  had  since  made  repeated  applica- 
tions to  be  reinstated  in  his  service.  Being  quite  alone,  and  all 
the  family  in  bed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  not  knowing 
what  weapon  of  destruction  the  assailant  misht  have  about  him, 
or  how  soon  he  might  use  it,  Mr.  Brookes  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  be  altogether  silent,  and  not  seem  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  assailant  He  was  afterwards  seized,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment 

Bank  Failwes. — The  beginning  of  1825,  like  the  end  of  the 
year  preceding,  was  marked  by  the  great  number  of  joint-stock 
companies  which  were  continually  forming.  Early,  however,  in 
the  year,  the  value  of  the  shares  in  these  companies  began  to 
decline,  and  the  public  securities  showed  a  tendency  to  fail.  The 
state  of  the  money  market  began  to  be  extremely  critical  after  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  parliament.  In  every  branch  of  trade, 
great  capital  obtained  on  credit  had  been  expended  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  even  extravagant  speculations.  The  sudden  increase  of 
the  imports  began  to  turn  the  rates  of  exchange  against  the  country. 
The  Bimk  of  England,  also,  diminished  its  issues  and  discounts.   The 
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demand  for  further  funds  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  Jud 
heen  rendered  unavailable  for  present  purposes  became  urgent,  and 
began  to  raise  suspicion,  and  to  shake,  commercial  confidence. 
The  bankers,  too,  had  been  deceived ;  the  abundance  of  money, 
and  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  the  end  of  1824  and  the  beginning 
of  1825,  had  induced  them  to  lay  out  their  funds  in  discounting  bills 
of  unusually  longdates,  upon  securities  which  could  not  be  quickly 
realized.  The  distress  soon  reached  the  bankers  themselves.  For 
some  days  in  the  beginning  of  December,  the  agitation  in  the  city 
exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred  for  a  number  of 
years.  On  the  5th,  the  stopping  of  the  banking  house  of  Sir  Peter 
Pole  and  Co.  gave  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  public  credit  The 
funds  fell  immediately.  This  was  followed  by  the  fiuling  of  several 
other  of  the  London  banking  houses.  These,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  dragged  with  them  a  vast  number  of  country  banks.  Thus 
the  circulation  of  the  country  was  completely  deranged. 

The  City  of  London  participating  in  the  general  alarm  and 
agitation  of  the  country,  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  private  room  in 
the  Mansion  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  existing  excite- 
ment in  the  city,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary.  Only  persons  who  had  been  invited  by  the  lord  mayor 
to  attend  the  meeting  were  admitted. 

The  lord  mayor  took  the  chair  at  two  o'clock,  when  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and  traders 
in  the  city  had  assembled.  Among  them  were  Messrs.  Irving, 
Steven  Thornton,  Baring,  Bazett,  Tooke,  Larpent,  Thompson.. 
Macauley,  Hart,  Davis,  Richards,  Holland,  the  chairman,  and 
deputy-chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  George  Hibbert, 
—  Innes,  M.  P.,  Bonharo,  Fletcher,  Alexander,  M.  P.,  Craw- 
ford, Bainbridge,  Melville,  Raikes,  Solby,  Warre,  Maclean,  Gibson, 
Buckle,  Lyall,  C.  Bosanquet,  J.  Bosanquet,  Alderman  Wood, 
Alderman  Thompson,  Alderman  Garratt,  Alderman  Thorp,  Alder- 
man Atkins,  T.  Wilson,  M  P.,  Longman,  Hurst,  Bonsor,  Baldwin, 
Sir  C.  Flower,  Sir  James  Shaw,  &c.  &c. 

The  lord  mayor  observed,  that  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to 
state,  that  the  meeting  had  its  origin  in  the  alarm  which  prevailed 
in  the  Cit]^  of  London  respecting  bankers.  It  would  seem  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  do  more  than  request  the  serious  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  whatever  might  be  submitted  to  them.  If  an 
assembly  derived  weight  from  the  character  of  the  persons  com- 
posing it,  the  result  of  the  present  meeting  could  not  fail  to  be 
considered  of  importance. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Irving,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  should  retire  and  draw  up  some  resolu- 
tions. Those  gentlemen  accordingly  left  the  room,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  returned. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  though  the  resolutions  he  had  framed 
were  very  condsei  yet  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  take  some 
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litde  time  in  drawing  them  up,  on  account  of  the  great  importunce 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  referred.    The  meeting  would  con- 
sider them  as  being  hastily  prepared ;  and  therefore,  if  there  was 
any  thing  either  in  their  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  expression, 
which  any  person  might  consider  objectionable,  he  had  no  desire 
to  prevent  it  from  being  altered,  if  the  meeting  should  think  fit. 
He  begged  leave,  however,  merely  to  suggest,  that  if  gentlemen 
did  not  object  to  the  resolutions  in  substance,  it  would  be  as  well  t 
not  to  express  any  difference  of  opinion  on  minor  points.     If  the  ^ 
necessity  of   the  case   had    not   been    so   urgent,  it   might  have 
been  advisable  to  have  waited  till  the  resolutions  could  have  been  ( 
submitted. to  a  lai^er  meeting;  but  at  the  present  moment,  when  ' 
liouses  were  tumblmg  around  them,  it  would  be  culpable  to  delay 
fiv  twenty-four  hours.    The  honourable  gentleman  then   moved 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  ^^That  the  unprecedented  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
under  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  at  present  labours,  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  a  general  panic,  for  which  there  are  no 
reaaoaable  grounds;  that  this  meeting  has  the  fullest  confidence 
ia  the  means  and  substance  of  the  bulking  establishments  of  the 
capital  and  the  country,  and  they  believe  that  the  acting  generally 
upon  that  confidence  would  relieve  all  those  symptoms  of  distress 
which  now  show  themselves  in  a  shape  so  alarming  to  the  timid, 
and  so  fittal  to  those  who  are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  property  to 
meet  sudden  demands  upon  them,  which  it  is  no  imputation  upon 
their  judgment  and  ^dence  not  to  have  expected. 

2.  **That  it  having  been  stated  to  this  meeting,  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  occupied  with  the  remedy 
for  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary,  this  meeting  will  refrain 
from  any  interference  with  the  measures  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  who,  they  are  satisfied  will  do  their  duty  towards  the 
public. 

3.  *^  That,  having  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
public  credit  of  the  country,  we  declare  our  determination  to  sup- 
port it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power/' 

These  icesolutions  were  adopted  unanimonsly. 

•  After  several  cabinet  deliberations,  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
temporary  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  bank  notes,  for  country 
circulation,  which  was  done  on  the  16th  of  December.  An  order 
was  also  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  mint  for  an  immediate  and 
extracnrdinary  coinage  of  sovereigns,  of  which,  for  one  week,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  were  coined  per  day.  Meetings  also 
were  held  in  the  trading  towns  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  resolutions  adopted  for  the  support  of  commercial  credit, 
which  were  considerably  effective  in  restoring  some  degree  of 
confidence. 
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Extraoriknary  Conflaji/raHan.^^n  the  5th  of  January,  1826, 
the  metropolis  was  thrown  into  considerable  alarm  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  flames,  at  a  great  height,  proceeding  from  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Parker,  the  ratent  Shot 
Manufacturers,  on  the  south  sid^  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to 
Surrey  Street.  The  proprietors  could  not  account  for  the  acci- 
dent as  no  fire  had  been  in  the  place  for  several  days,  and  the 
'  fire  broke  out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  No  workmen 
were  in  the  building,  nor  was  business  of  any  sort  going  on  when 
the  fire  appeared. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
the  wind  being  high,  and  the  ventilation  from  the  bottom  upwards 
very  strong,  the  fire  soon  descended  from  one  floor  to  anbther 
until  the  whole  pile,  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  was 
in  one  blaze.  The  upper  tower  fell  in  with  a 'tremendous  crash; 
and  the  lead  in  a  liquid  state  falHng  down,  partly  outwards,  in 
nearlv  a  constant  stream,  was  so  frightful,  ana  the  heat  proceed- 
ing nrom  the  manufactory  so  intense,  that  none  of  the  firemen 
could  approach  the  place;  their  efibrts  were  therefore  directed 
to  the  adjoining  premises,  which,  with  the  immense  property  on 
the  ground,  was  of  the  first  importance,  as  a  number  of  timber 
yards  surround  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Parker.  They 
fortunately  succeeded  in  allaying  any  apprehensions  for  the  safety 
of  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  wind  blowing  easterly,  the  flakes 
of  fire  fell  so  heavily  in  a  large  timber  yard,  situated  immediately 
westward,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  upwards  of  two  hundred 
men  in  protecting  from  the  fire  the  laige  piles  of  valuable  wood 
which  filled  the  yard. 

Catastrophe  in  St.  James^  Park,  Owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  the  canal  in  the  park  was  frozen  over  early  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  that  month  vast  numbers  of 
persons  were  assembled  and  engaged '  in  skating,  sliding,  and 
practising  other  sports.  Manv  parts  of  the  ice  were  deemed  by 
the  men  belonging  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society  to  be  unsafe,  and 
to  point  out  these  places  to  the  skaters,  a  rope  was  thrown  across 
the  canal.  About  a  quarter-past  two,  a  shout  from  the  men,  and 
the  shrieking  of  the  females  who  were  assembled  on  the  green,  on 
either  side  of  the  canal,  attracted  the  crowd  to  one  particular  spot, 
where  the  ice  had  given  way,  and  no  less  than  nme  individuals 
were  in  the  water,  fiefore  any  efibrts  could  be  made  to  extricate 
any  one,  the  ice,  from  their  exertions  to  esci^pe,  cracked  and 
^separated  for  a  considerable  distance  around  them,  and  four  or 
five  clung  to  one  strong  man,  who  was  endeavouring  to  get  away 
by  swimming,  and  drew  him  down,  and  the  whole  sunk  together, 
but  immediately  rose  to  the  surface  and  sepairated.  The  by- 
standers by  this  time  had  procured  ropes,  which  were  cast  to  the 
struggling  persons  and  four  were  drawn  out.    Five  yet  remained 
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Ib  tbe  wator,  mostly  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  clinging  to  one 
another ;  two  of  these  were  dragged  out,  but  the  ropes  breakins^, 
the  fate  of  the  others  seemed  inevitable.  One  of  them  raising  his 
arms  shrieked  out,  ^'  Oh  God,  saye  me !  My  poor  mother !  My 
mother!"  and  sunk  below  the  ice.  This  distressing  ejaculation 
seemed  to  stimtilate  to  renewed  exertion,  and  several  persons  ran 
to  the  brink  of  the  broken  ice,  and  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  the 
drowning  men,  but,  the  ice  again  breaking,  they  themselves  were . 
immersed,  and  with  difficulty  escaped.  However,  ropes  being 
fastened  round  three  young  men,  they  plunged  in,  seized  the 
struggling  persons,  and  rescued  one  youth ;  who  was  taken  out  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  The  attention  of  the  crowd  was  this 
instant  attracted  toward  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  at  great  personal 
risk  saved  the  live»  of  two,  but  in  his  third  effort  the  ice  gave 
way,  and  he  sunk  beneath  it  The  ropes  were  thrown  to  him, 
but  the  danger  was  so  apparent,  that  no  one  would  approach  to  his 
rescue,  and  he  appeared  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  the  remaining 
two ;  however,  the  ice  being  broken  to  the  bank,  several  persons 
locked  their  hands,  and  advancing  into  the  water,  dragged  him 
to  the  side.  This  was  followed  instantaneously  by  the  convulsive 
cry  of  the  two  young  men,  who  had  grasped  firm  hold  pf  each 
other,  as  they  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Some  watermen  in  a  few 
minutes,  came  up  with  a  boat  and  drag,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  succeeded  in  bringing  the  bodies  up.  Some  persons 
stripped, them,  and  proceed  to  use  the  means  recommended  by 
the  Humane  Society  for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons; 
they  were  rolled  and  rubbed,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  used 
for  above  an  hour ;  but  re-animation  could  not  be  produced. 

DecUh  of  the  Elephant  at  Exeter  Change.  This  stupendous 
animal,  wbach  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  restless  state,  on  the 
Ist  of  March  became  unmanageable.  The  strong  den  in  which 
he  was  confined,  was  a  compartment  of  the  grand  hall,  in  which 
the  superior  animals  of  Mr.  Cross's  valuable  collection  were  kept ; 
so  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  loose,  the  destruction  of 
property  would  have  been  considerable,  and  some  lives  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  before  he  could  have  been  killed.  At 
naif-past  four  o*clock,  the  violent  exertions  he  made  to  break  the 
door  and  bars  of  his  den,  in  which  he  partly  succeeded,  deter- 
mined Mr.  Cross  to  send  to  Somerset  House  for  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  guards  stationed  there.  They  soon  arrived,  and 
continued  firing  at  the  animal  for  one  hour  before  he  fell.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty  milsket  balls  fired  at  him  before  he 
ftfll,  during  which  time  the  exasperated  animal  made  furious  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  to  his  assailants.  The  ball,  by  which 
he  fell,  entered  under  the  ear.  One  of  the  keepers  then  fastened 
a  sword  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  thrust  it  several  times  up  to 
the  hilt  in  his  body.    The  animal  stood  thirteen  feet  high ;  the 
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bodj  as  it  laj  on  the  floor,  was  of  the  height  of  six  feet.  The 
attack  upon  his  late  keeper,  which  proved  fatal,  was  not  the  only 
act  of  ^violence  committed  hy  this  animaL  Some  years  ago  he 
was  in  the  hahit  of  ruhhing  his  head  against  the  side  of  his  apart- 
ment, to  allay  an  itching  on  his  forehead.  From  his  great  weight 
and  strength,  this  operation  shook  the  whole  building,  and  the 
keeper,  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  contiQuance,  took  an  opportu* 
nity  of  driving  some  short  nails  nearly  to  the  head,  upon  the 
favourite  spot  on  the  side  of  the  cell.  The  event  justified  the 
expectation.  The  first  time  the  elephant  resumed  his  amusement, 
his  head  was  scratched  by  the  projecting  nails,  and  he  discon- 
tinued the  practice.  The  unfortunate  keeper,  however  paid  dearlj 
for  his  device.  On  his  approaching  the  place,  the  elephant,  who 
knew  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  scratched  forehead,  imme- 
diately attacked  him,  and,  but  for  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  servants  of  the  place,  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Some  years  ago,  he  had  a  female  companion  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  in  the  Change.  Upon  one  occasion,  on  his  return  from 
a  provincial  tour,  the  doors  of  Exeter  Change  were  shut,  and  too 
late  to  replace  him  in  his  old  birth,  a  temporary  lodging  waa 
accordingly  prepared  for  him,  in  a  waste  house  b^lnd  that 
building.  A  strong  post  to  which  he  was  chained,  was  fixed  in 
the  floor,  and  the  door  was  locked;  thus  placing  him  as  was 
thought,  in  a  state  of  perfect  security.  In  the  course  of  the  ni^t 
lie  felt  a  desire  for  the  society  of  his  old  companion,  and  the  wish 
Has  no  sooner  conceived  than  it  was  executed.  With  the  first 
niuvement  up  came  the  redoubtable  post  from  its  five  feet  bed 
in  the  floor;  and  the  double-locked  door  yielded  to  the  first 
touch  of  his  proboscis.  Entering  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the 
Change  with  almost  equal  facility,  he  proceeded  up  stairs,  and 
with  one  thrust,  in  flew  two  pannels  of  the  door  at  the  top  of 
them,  opning  to  the  grand  room,  at  the  end  of  which  was  his 
proper  home.  The  crash  aroused  the  keepers  from  their  sleep, 
who,  on  hastening  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  proceeded,  found 
the  elephant  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  vnth  his  head  stuck  through 
the  door.  As  it  was  not  considered  practicable  or  prudent  to 
resist  his  humour,  means  were  immediately  adopted  to  facilitate 
his  entrance,  and  he  was  safely  lodged  in  his  old  apartment  near 
his  companion,  who  died  shorUy  after. 

State  Pamper  Office,— "By  the  industry  and  research  of  Mr. 
Lemon,  some  interesting  writings  were  discovered,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1826.  Amongst  other  valuable  papers,  is  an  entire  trans- 
lation of  Boethius,  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  prose  in  the  hand- 
writing of  her  majesty's  secretary,  and  the  whole  of  the  poetry  in 
the  queen*s  own  autograph.  Part  of  a  poetical  translation  of 
Horace,  written  by  the  queen,  has  likewise  been  found.  What  is 
far  more  important,  as  it  relates   to  the  history  of  that  period. 
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naurlv  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  events  that  occurred 
in  tae  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  especially  the  king's  various 
divorces,  have  likewise  been  brought  to  light,  particularly  the 
whole  case  of  Catharine  Howard. 

Granville  Sharp.— Oa  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  a  fine  hnst  of 
this  celebrated  philanthropist  was  placed  in  the  council-room  at 
Guildhall,  by  Mi,  Chantry.  The  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor 
was  present,  attended  by  the  city  marshals,  Mr.  Prince  Hoare,  Mr. 
Tooke,  Mr.  Hick,  Deputy  Routh,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Favell,  Deputy 
Daw,  and  several  of  the  city  officers.  The  following  inscription  is 
engraved  on  the  slab  below  the  bust : — 

GRANVILLE  SHARP: 

To  whom 

England  owes  the  glorious  verdict  of  her 

Highest  Court  of  Law ; 

That 

The  slave  who  sets  his  foot  on 

British  Ground, 

'  Becomes,  at  that  instant, 

FREE. 

B&m  Steeple. — In  the  month  of  August,  1826,  the  family  of 
Mr.  Anghtie  were  awaked  in  the  morning  by  a  tremendous  crash, 
as  if  the  upper  part  of  the  house  had  fallen  in.  They  found  that 
a  stone,  of  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  had  &llen  from  the 
upper  cornice  of  the  tower  of  Bow  Church,  and  broken  in  the 
roof.  It  had  hit  some  of  the  projecting  cornices  of  the  tower,  by 
which  its  force  was  broken,  and  had  fallen  lengthways ;  otherwise 
it  would  probably  have  gone  through  the  two  floors  below  the 
attic,  where  it  stuek,  and  might  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  lives. 
Mr.  Gwilt,  the  architect,  was  sent  for  by  the  parish  officers,  to 
examine  and  report  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  This  gentle- 
man reported,  that  the  atone,  had,  most  probably,  been  detached 
by  the  vibration  of  the  tower,  caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells, 
and  that  the  effects  of  this  practice  are  manifested  by  lar^  cracks 
in  the  plastering  of.  the  belfry  walls,  which  were  plastered  over  in 
1822. 

When,  in  1816,  the  spire  was  found  to  have  loRt  its  perpendicu- 
larity, it  was  conceived  that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  the  ring- 
ing. Mr.  Gwilt,  however,  ascertained  that  although  the  slipping 
of  the  tower  might  be  attributed  to  that  cause,  yet  the  deviation 
of  the  spire  proceeded  from  the  injudicious  use  of  wrought  iron 
in  its  «tnstruction.  The  efi^t  of  ten  bells  upon  such  a  steeple, 
may  be  conceived  fVom  the  fact,  which  this  gentleman  a'^certaincd 
from  actual  experiment,  that  the  smallest  bell,  which  weighs  eight 
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bundled  weight,  shakes  it  finom  the  top  to  the  very  foimdatioB* 
The  laigest  of  the  ten  bells  is  upwards  of  two  tons  and  a  half. 

Outrages  in  Bethnal  Green. — On  the  19th  of  September,  1S26« 
the  two  churchwardens  and  the  vestry  clerk  of  St  Matthew, 
Bethnal  Green,  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state,  at  the  Home 
Office,  where  they  were  met  by  two  of  the  magistrates  of  Worship 
Street  Police  Office.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  devise 
some  measure  to  repress  the  dreadful  outrages  of  a  lawless  gaing 
of  thieves,  consisting  of  %ve  or  six  hundred,  who  had  caosed  snch 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  shut  up 
their  shops  at  an  early  hour,  to  protect  their  property  from  the 
ruffians.  The  gang  rendezvoused  in  a  brick-field,  at  the  top  of 
Spicer  Street,  Spitalfields ;  and  outposts  were  stationed,  to  give  an 
alarm,  should  any  of  the  civil  powers  approach,  when  thm  cry 
was,  '*  warbawk,  warhawk,"  as  a  signal  for  retreat  On  the  brick- 
kilns, in  this  field,  they  cooked  what  mtet  and  potatoes,  or  other 
food,  they  plundered  from  the  various  shops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of  the  shopkeepers.  On  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  being  market-days,  (Monday  and  Friday 
in  Smithfield,  and  Wednesday  at  Barnet,)  they  salUed  out  inta 
the  suburbs,  and  waiting  in  ambush  till  a  drove  of  beasts  were 
seen,  they  attacked  the  drover,  and  forcibly  seizing  a  beast,  con- 
veyed it  into  the  marshes,  till  night,  when  they  hunted  it  throil^h 
the  metBopolis ;  and  whilst  the  passengers  and  inhabitants  were  in 
the  utmost  state  of  alarm,  they  plundered,  and,  in  many  instances, 
nearly  murdered,  every  person  that  stood  in  their  way:  many  of 
these  were  cofistantly  sent  to  the  London  Infirmary,  wiUiout  hopes 
of  recovery.  Upwards  of  fifty  persons  were  not  only  robbed,  but 
cruelly  beaten,  in  tlie  course  of  a  fortnight ;  and  one  of  the  gaug 
had  been  seen  with  nearly  half-a-hatful  of  watches.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  outrages,  the  right  honourable  secretary  gave 
orders,  that  a  reinforcement  of  forty  men,  most  of  them  moanted, 
should  be  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  parish ;  and  that  they 
should  be  relieved  every  three  nours,  with  instructions  to  patrol 
the  disturbed  part  day  and  night  A  few  days  after  this  applica- 
tion, the  secretary  of  state  had  an  interview  with  the  magistrates 
of  the  district,  respecting  the*state  of  that  part  of  the  metropolis, 
and  anxiously  inquired  if  the  robbers  were  distressed  weavers? 
But  they  were  assured  that  was  not  the  case;  but  that  they  wcfe  a 
set  of  idle  and  disorderly  fellows,  known  to  the  police  as  reputed 
thieves. 

Convocation  of  the  Clergy.-^The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cleigy  in  Convocation  took  jplace,  as  is  usual  on  the  summoning 
of  a  new  parliament,  for  the  purpose  ol  chooi^  delegates,  &c. 
His  Grace  the  Arehbiiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  Kshop  of  London, 
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(•tianded  by  ^ir  respective  secretaries  and  officers,)  StV  John 
Nieliol,  Sir  C.  Robinsoiiy  with  the  other  judges,  dootors,  aod 
piootors,  belonging  to  the.  EcclesiaBtical  Court,  all  in  full  .costume, 
walked  in  procession  from  the  Chapter  House,  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  to  the  cathedral.  The  service,  commencing  with  the  litany, 
was  read  in  Latin, by  the  dean;  after  which,  the  Gloria  in  exceUiB 
was  cbtiited  previous  to  the  sermon,  which  was  preached  also  in 
Latin,  by  Dr.  Monk,  dean  of  Peterborough. 

The  following  was  the  Programme  issued  on  the  occasion  of 
*^  the  order  of  procession  of  the  Convocation,  on  Wednesday, 
November  15,  1826:— 1.  The  porter,  with  his  black  rod;  2.  The 
proctors,  in  their  full  dress  sowns  and  hoods,  the  juniors  going 
first;  3.  The  r^strars  of  the  pvovinee  of  Canterbury;  4.  The 
r€gistrar  of  the  arches;  5.  The  advocates  in  their  robes,  the 
juniors  going  first;  6.  The  officers  of  the  vicar-genoral  of  the 
province  and  chancellor  of  London;  7.  The  vicar-general  and 
dianoellor  of  London;  8.  The  beadle  of  the  ardies,  with  his 
mace ;  9.  The  dean  of  the  arches :  proceeding  from  Doctor's  Com- 
mons to  the  Chapter  House ;  when  thcnr  enter,  they  there 
divide,  and  let  the  dean  of  the  arches,  the  vicar-general,  and 
seniors  go  up  stairs  first  The  form  of  opening  the  Convocation. 
—The  archbishop  arrives  at  the  Chapter  House,  the  north  side 
of  St«  Paul's  Church,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon ;  the  dean 
of  the  arches,  vicar-general,  chancellor,  advocates,  and  proctors, 
in  their  proper  habits,  attending  his  grace,  at  that  time  and  place. 

The  bishiops  about  the  same  time  being  assembled  in  the  lord 
mayor's  vestry  in  the  Cathedral,  put  on  their  habits  and  con- 
vocation robes.  Notice  being  given  at  the  Chapter  House  when 
the  bishops  are  ready,  the  archbishop  preceded  by  the  civilians, 
the  juniors  vralking  fint,  go  from  the  Chapter  House  through  the 
north-west  gate  into  the  area  of  the  church  yard,  and  ^oing  up 
the  steps  to  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral,  are  met  by  the  bishops 
and  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  from  thence,  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  choir,  in  their  surplices,  proceed  before  the  archbishop,  the 
civilians  dividing  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  west  door,  to  let 
the  archbishop  pass  between  them,  and  following  the  archbishop 
to  the  choir,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  vicar-general,  chancellor, 
and  advocates,  going  first,  and  the  proctors  following  accordiiig 
to  their  seniority.  The  archbishop  goes  into  the  dean*s  seat,. and 
the  other  bishops  into  the  prebendaries*  stalls  on  each  side  of  the 
choir,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  vicar-general,  chancellor,  and 
advocates,  sitting  next  them;  the  prayers  are  then  read  by 
the  junior  bishop.  After  this  follows  an  anthem,  0  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem,  &c.,  and  then  the  sermon.  After  sermon  the 
anthem,  when  the  archbishop  pronounces  the  blessing.  Then 
the  archbishop  returns  through  the  west  door  of  the  Chapter 
House,  the  other  bishops,  with  the  dean  of  the  arches,  vicar- 
genefali  dianceUor,  advocates,  and  proctors,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
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lower  house  following  them.  The  clergy  of  the  lower  houee,  after 
some  time,  return  to  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedml^ 
where  the  early  prayers  are  usually  read,  to  choose  a  prolocutor." 

Meeting  of  the  New  Farliament.'^The  2lst  of  Novemher^ 
having  heen  appointed  for  the  king's  goiuff  in  state  to  open  the 
first  session  or  the  new  parliament,  &e  band,  with  the  king*8 
guards,  mounted  guard  in  their  state  uniforms.    The  novelty  of 
beholding  his  majesty  in  public,  attracted  an  incalculable  number 
of  persons.    The  balconies  and  windows  of  the  different  streets 
were  filled  with  spectators,  as  well  as  some  of  the  shops,  the 
goods  for  sale  having  been  removed  for  their  accommodation. 
In  the  narrow  paths  the  shops  were  shut  up.    Vehicles  of  almost 
every  description,  took  stations  at  the  wide  parts  of  the  streets, 
which  were  filled  with  persons,  great  numbers  of  whom  paid  to 
be  admitted ;  every  elevated  place  was  filled ;  and  a  dense  body  of 
people  were  assembled  in  the  streets.    A  numerous  body  of  the 
life-guards  patroUng  the  streets,  to  keep  the  centre  clear. 
.  The  state  and  royal  carriages  entered  the  Palace  Yard,  of  St. 
James*,  at  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  royal  attendants  arrived. 
The  field  officer  in  waiting  attended,  and  presented  to  his  majesty 
the  effective  staff  of  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.    Exactly  at 
half-past  one  o'clock,  the  king  entered  his  state  carriage,  wearing 
his  coronation  dress,   with    his   black  velvet  hat,  with   white 
feathers ;  the  guards  presented  arms,  and  the  band  played  **  God 
save  the  king."      His  majesty  looked   remarkably    well.      The 
procession  consisted  of  four  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
which  preceded   the   state  carriage,   drawn  as  usual,   by  eight 
matchless  cream-coloured  horses,  their  harness  ornamented  with 
light  blue  ribbons.    His-  majesty  was  attended  by  the  master  of 
the  horse,  and  Lord  Grey  was  the  lord  in  waiting.    As  soon  as 
the  king  entered  the  street,  he  was  received  with  acclamations, 
and    every  demonstration  of  dutiful   attachment    and  rejoicing, 
which  was  continued  the  whole  line  to  the  house  of  peers.     The 
king  entered  the  house  eight  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  which 
was  announced  by  the  waving  of  an  artillery  flag,  from  the  roof 
of  the  house  of  peers,  to  &e  Lambeth   shores,  where  a  royal 
salute  was  fired  from  small  cannon.     His  majesty  left  the  house 
at  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  whidi  was  announced  by  the 
firing  of  another  royal  salute. 

The  Princess  Carolina  of  Meiningen  was  among  the  specters 
in  the  house  of  peers.  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador; Prince  Polignac,  the  French  ambassador;  and  Prince 
Lieven  the  Russian  ambassador,  went  in  state  carriages;  the 
equipage  of  Prince  Esterhazy  was  very  superb. 

The  Two  Houses  of  Convocation, — ^The  two  houses  of  oonvoca^ 
tton,  having  come  in  procession  iiom  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
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iwere  received  by  bis  majesiy,  seated  ob  fails  tbrbiie;  and  sar* 
rounded  by  the  great  officers  of  state.  The  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  with  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
house,  on  his  left  hand,  advanced  to  the  foot  t)f  the  throne,  and 
read  the  address  voted  by  the  two  houses,  which  was  received 
by  his  majesty  with  gracious  expressions  of  satis&ction.  The 
king's  reply  contained  assurances  of  continued  favour  and  protec- 
tion to  the  church  of  England  The  members  of  the  upper  house 
present,  were — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Exeter,  and  Llandaff;  of  the  lower  bouse,  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  Archdeacon  Pott,  &c.  Afterwards  the  two  houses 
met  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  the  king's  answer  to  their 
address  was  read  to  them  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  session  was 
adjourned  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  following  June. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address,  and  of  his  majesty's 
answer  :«^ 

**  We,  your  majesty's  dutiful  subjects,  the  archbishop  and 
lushops,  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  convocation 
assembled,  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty  the  assturance  of  our 
attachment  and  inviolable  "fidelity  to  your  majesty's  person  add 
government  The  protection  which  your  majesty  nas  at  all  times 
extended  to  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  demands  our 
sincerestand  warmest  acknowledgments.  Grateful  for  the  past, 
we  humbly  implore  a  continuance  of  the  same  protecting  power;  for 
assuredlv,  sire,  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our 
reformed  church,  that  more  urgently  required  it;  whether  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  or  to 
those  who  professing  the  faith  of  Christ,  sedulously  labour  to 
disparage  and  degrade  the  church,  of  which  your  majesty,  under 
6odf  is  the  head ;  and  which,  we  confidently  maintain,  is  formed 
upon  ti^e  model  of  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity.  It 
is  our  duty,  sir,  to  vindicate  the  establishment  in  the  spirit  by 
which  it  professes  to  be  governed,  with  temper,  moderation,  and 
firmness,  seeking  to  conciliate  those  who  may  be  opposed  to  us, 
not  to  exasperate  them ;  to  convince,  not  boastfully  to  triumph  over 
them.  But,  sir,  with  this  understanding  of  our  duty,  we  cannot 
dissemble  to  yoiur  majesty  the  just  apprehensions  we  entertain  of 
the  efforts  that  are  now  making  to  arrive  at  authority  and  power  in 
the  state,  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  leading  directly  to  religious  disturbance, 
'  animosity,  and  contention.  But,  sir,  whatever  be  the  danger  to 
^  which  the  Establi^ed  Church  may  be  exposed,  we  have  full  con- 
fidence m  your  majesty's  protection,  and  in  the  wisdom,  discretion, 
and  firmness  of  your  parliament  We  pray  God  to  bless  and 
jnrotect  your  majesty." 
His  majesty's  answer. 
My  Lords,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.— 1  receive  with  grea# 
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jaftkfiK)tion  thk  loyd  aiil  JNiM  addraiB.  Th^  renewed  afsnranoes 
i)f  yoQT  afiectioimie  atlactuoMiit  to  my  person  axid  go vwninen^ 
apoeptaMe  M>  me.  I  rely,  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  your 
2ealou8  exertions  to  promote  tme  {»et}r  and  virtue-**4o  reclaim  thoae 
who  are  m  error,  by  the  force  of  divine  tmth— and  to  uphold  and 
extend  among  my  people,  the  prefer^ce  which  is  «o  juray  dne  to 
the  pure  doctrines  and  service  of  bur  Established  Church.  That 
church  has  every  claim  to  my  constant  support  and  protection.  I 
'wiU  watch  over  its  interest  with  unwearied  solicitude,  and  confi- 
dently trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of  divine 
providence,  to  maintain  it  in  the  full  possession  of  every  legitimate 
privifege." 

J>eaih  of  the  Duke  of  York. — ^Tbe  most  important  public  event 
in.  the  commencement  of  the  year  1827  was  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown* 

He  had  been  in  a  state  of  danger  for  nearly  half  a  year,  hit 
disease  having  assumed  the  character  of  dropsy  as  early  as  Jul^, 
1826.  By  the  effecU  of  medicine,  and  an  operation  performed  in 
the  b^inning  of  September,  the  constitutional  complaint  had  been 
^removed,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  skin  of  both  1^,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  tiie 
.  disease  on  his  limbs ;  and  this,  whilst  it  sometimes  assumed  a  more 
favourable,  sometimes  a  more  dangerous  appeuance,  impaired  his 
strength  aad  constitution.  He  expired  on  the  5th  of  January, 
being  then  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was 
;felt  with  a  sincere  and  universal  regret  He  was  equally  popular 
in  the  army  and  among  the  people  in  general.  In  Jiis  oflice 
of  commander-in-chief,  he  had  always  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
and  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  bv  party  spirit  The  duke 
had  been  forty-six  years  a  soldier ;  and  wb^  he  came  into  office, 
he  declared,  that  no  man  should  for  the  fiiture  labour  under  the 
disadvantages  which  he  had  to  contend  with.  And  it  was  universally 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  immensely  improved  the  discipline,  and 
raised  the  moral  character  of  the  army.  When  he  heard,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  that  part  of  the  British  troops  had  landed  at 
Lisbon,  he  observed  to  Mr.  Peel  in  a  faint,  but  triumphant  voice — 
*'  I  wish  that  the  country  could  compare  the  state  of  the  brigade 
which  has  landed  at  Lisbon  in  1827,  with  the  state  of  the  brigade 
which  landed  at  Ostend  in  1794."  The  improvement  which  had 
been  ^fibcted  in  the  discipline  of  the  army,  was  maintained  without 
any  increase  of  severity.  When  his  royal  highness  came  into 
office,  corporal  punishment,  which  had  been  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  matter  of  opprobrium  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  was  considerably  reduced  by  him.  The  Duke  of  Yoric 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  commander-in-chid'  by  Uie  Duke  of 
Wellington. 
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The  coffin  for  the  remains  of  his  royal  highnestf  was  carried  to 
Butland  House,  late  on  the  evening  of  Wedn^ay,  the  10th ;  and, 
soon  after  twelve  o*clock,  they  were  conveyed,  in  a  hearse,  to  the 
king*8  palace,  St.  James*,  followed  hy  a  mourning  coach,  in  which 
were  Sir  Herhert  Taylor,  Colonel  Stevenson,  and  the  king*s  ser- 
jeant-surgeon.  The  king's  guard,  imder  the  command  of  Colonel 
Macdonald,  were  drawn  out  to  receive  the  royal  corpse,  which  was 
afterwards  conveyed  into  the  state-room  assigned  for  the  lying  in 
state.  This  took  place  on  the  two  next  days.  On  Thursday,  tlie 
privilege  of  entrance  through  the  stable-yard,  by  tickets,  lasted 
till  eleven,  when  the  public  were  admitted  through  the  second 
front  gate  of  the  palace.  When  the  crowd  had  passed  along  a 
covered  way  across  the  yard,  they  mounted  the  new  staircase, 
which  leads  to  the  state  apartments.  This  was  hung  with  black 
cloth ;  and  the  landing-places  were  railed  off,  so  as  to  break  the 
force  of  the  crowd,  and  prevent  any  unseemly  rush  in  the  approach 
to  the  grand  suite  of  rooms.  At  eight  o'clock,  a  captain  s  full 
dress  guard,  from  the  grenadier  guards,  with  colours,  mounted  as 
a  guard  of  honour.  At  the  same  Dour,  a  captain*s  guard,  from  the 
1 7th  lancers,  also  mounted.  A  strong  detachment  of  police  had 
already  been  in  attendance,  and  were  distributed  around  the 
barriers,  and  in  considerable  force  at  the  first  entrance.  The 
police  were  assisted  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  constables,  under 
Mr.  Lee,  the  high-constable.  The  lancers  did  duty  outside;  and 
the  grenadier  guards  marched  inside,  and  were  distributed  at 
various  entrances,  and  along  the  internal  passages  about  the 
palace.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard  had  also  assembled  within ;  and 
about  an  hour  before  the  time  of  public  admission,  took  their 
stattoiM  in  files,  twenty-four  in  the  new  galleiy,  and  twelve  in  the 
anBonry  room,  with  a  yeoman  nsker  to  each  party.  They  were 
dreseed  as  usual,  with  the  addition  of  black  ^^oddngs,  and  black 
crape  round  their  hats  and  partisans.  The  honourable  corps  of 
gentlemen  at  arms  (who  are,  in  fact,  his  majesty's  body  guard,) 
also  save  their  attendance,  though  unusual,  except  on  the  funeral 
of  a  lung  or  queen.  A  gentleman,  in  deep  mourning,  was  sta- 
tioned in  eadi  room,  to  keep  the  public  moving.  The  black 
drapery  of  the  state-room,  in  which  the  corpse  was  placed,  was  so 
fitted  up  at  the  top,  as  to  resemble  a  tent,  in  alnision  to  the 
military  character  of  the  duke.  The  sides  of  the  room  were 
covered  with  black  cloth,  fluted  horisontally,  ornamented  with 
hatchments  and  silver  sconces. 

The  coflin  stood  on  a  platform,  imder  a  state  canopy;  Ind  over 
it  was  thrown  a  pall  of  olack  vdvet,  with  three  esootcheons  on 
each  sidf*.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin,  on  a  velvet  cushion,  was 
placed  the  coronet;  below,  on  another  cushion,  the  duke's  baton, 
as  field  marshal.  Tfadtee  laige  wax  candles  burned  on  each  side. 
On  the  cofito  plate  was  die  fi>llowrag  inscription,  issued  firom  the 
Heralds*  CoU^:— 
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Depositum 

lllustrissimi  Prindpis 

FilEDERICI 

de  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 

Ducis  Eboraci  ST  Albahls 

Comitis  Ultoniee, 

Nobilissimi  Ordinis  Periscelidis, 

et 

Ilonoratiss.  Ordin.  Militar.  de  Balneo 

Equitis, 

Fratris  ^ugustissimi  et  potentissimi 

Monarchae 

GEORGII  QUARTI, 

Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Regis, 

Fidei  Defensoris, 

Regis  Hanoverae,  &c. 

Obiit  quinto  die  Januarii, 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCXXVIT, 

aetatis  suae  LXIY. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  General  Upton  took  his 
station  at  tlie  head  of  the  coffin.  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Cook  on  the 
right  side,  and  Colonel  Armstrong  on  the  left ;  these  officers  were 
attached  to  his  late  royal  highness*  staff,  and  appeared  in  court 
mourning.  la  the  front  were  J.  ^awker,  Esq.,  Richmond. herald*; 
and  C.  J.  Young,  Esq.,  York  herald.  On  each  side  were  three 
gentlemen-at-arms,  holding  banners,  viz.,  of  Albany,  White  Horse 
of  Hanover,  Falcon  and  Fetter-lock,  White  Rose^  the  crest  of  the 
late  duke,  and  the  arms  of  his  royal  highness.  There  were  also 
three  gentlemen-ushers,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 
On  each  side  of  ttie  platform  were  six  grenadiers,  with  their 
musquets  reversed,  leanmg  on  the  butt  end.  The  first  person  who- 
entered  with  a  ticket,  was  the  venerable  Lord  Stowell.  Those  who 
passed  by  the  solemn  spectacle,  moved  as  in  a  procession.  The 
strictest  silence  prevailed  throughout.  At  twelve  o'clock,  those  in 
ittendance  on  the  corpse  were  relieved,  and  this  was  repeated  every 
two  hours.  It  was  supposed,  from  a  general  calculation,  that 
tbout  twenty  thousand  persons  entered  the  palace  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

The.extrune  multitude  and  pressure  of  the  crowd  on  the  out- 
side, probably  equalled,  or  exceeded,  that  on  any  t  •met-  occasion. 
The  deftruction  of  apparel  was  very  great,  and  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  accounts  of  accidents.  The  second  day  was  less 
riotous  than  the  first.         >  . 

,  At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  20th  of  January,  the  morning  of  the 
funeral,  a  detachment  of  the  second  life-guards  entered  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace ;  and  at  eight  precisely,  the  procession  moved 
in  the  following  order,  agreeable  to  the  official  programme  :— 
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Trumpets  and*  kettle-drums  of  the  two  regiments  of  life-guards, 
and  the  drums  and  fifes  of  the  foot-guards. 
Knight-marshaFs  men,  on  foot,  with  black  staves. 
Tiro  mourning  coaches,  drawn  by  four  horses,  conveying  the  ser- 
vants and  pages  of  his  late  royal  highness. 
Five    mourning   coaches,    drawn    by   six   horses,   conveying  the 
medical  attendants  and  private  chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  aides- 
de-camp,  the  equerries  of  his  late  royal  highness,  and  the  assist- 
ants   to   the  adjutant  and  quartermaster-general,  and    their  two 

deputies. 
The  state  carnage  of  his  late  royal  highness,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
conveying  Norroy  king-at-arms  (acting  for  Clarencieux) ,  with  the 
coronet  of  his  late  royal  highness,  supported  by  two  gentlemen- 
ushers  of  the  privy-chambers. 
Escort  of  the  life-guards. 

Ten  of  the  THE  HEARSE.  Ten  of  the 

yeomen  of    iulomed  on  each  side  with  a  loog  escatcheon  of  his     yeomen  of 
ttie  0iiard  **^  ^^^^  highness'  arms,  and  with  one  of  f u    «„-«j 

^^^"  of  bis  majesty's  black  Hanoverian  With 

partisans  horses,  driven  by  his  ma-  partisans 

reversed.  jesty's  body-coachman.  reversed. 

Escort  of  the  life-guards. 
A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  Garter  king<p 

at-arms,  and  two  gentlemen-assistants. 
Another,  with   the  two  executors.  Sir  U.  Taylor  and    Colonel 

Stevenson. 

Carriage  of  his  majesty,  drawn  by  six  horses ;  the  coachman  and 

footmen  in  deep  mourning,  with  scarfs  and  hat-bands. 

Carriage  of  his  royal  highness,  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Carriages  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Princess  Augusta,  Duchess  of 

Kent,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Princess  Sophia,  and  Prince  Leopold, 

each  drawn  by  six  horses. 

A  body  of  life-guards  flanked  the  procession ;  and  the  lancers, 
who  had  previously  been  stationed  as  piquets,  attended  as  far  as 
Kensington.  The  military,  with  arms  reversed,  moved  along 
tiiree  a-breast,  at  a  walking  pace;  and  constables  kept  the  way 
dear  on  each  side.  The  whole  scene,  when  viewed  from  the  upper 
end  of  St.  James'  Street,  presented  to  the  mind  all  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  solemn  splendour,  as  the  procession  moved  forward 
on  its  way  toward  Windsor. 

Boyal  Gift, — His  majesty  on  being  informed  of  Lord  Eldon's 
intention  to  resign  his  official  engagement,  determined  to  present 
him  with  a  toke  i  of  his  regard,  for  his  past  services.  His  lord^ 
ship  was  accordingly  sent  for,  by  the  king,  on  Sunday,  the  29th 
of  April,  and  received  from  his  majesty  a  magnificent  silver  gilt 
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cup  and  cover.  The  principal  subject  round  the  cup,  is  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  from  the  celebrated  Borghese 
Vase ;  at  the  bottom  is  a  very  rich  foliage  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. On  the  top  of  the  cup  is  the  coronation  medal,  with  a  bust 
of  the  king,  which  is  guarded  by  a  lion,  in  the  attitude  of  walk- 
ing.    Underneath  the  cover  is  the  following  inscription ; 

"  The  gift  of  his  majesty  King  George  IV.,  to  his  highly  valued 
friend,  John  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
upon  his  retiring  from  his  official  duty  in  the  year  1827." 

Exhumation  of  Skeletons. — Early  in  May,  some  labourers 
employed  in  digging  through  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  in  order 
to  form  the  great  common  sewer  from  Westminster  to  the 
Thames,  found  it  necessary  to  excavate  to  a  very  considerable 
depth,  where  the  soil,  as  they  advanced  from  the  fields,  called 
the  "  Pest  House  Fields,"  was  found  more  sandy  and  soft,  and 
in  many  places  were  found  fragments  of  timber,  old  buckles,  and 
shoes,  and  the  remains  of  wearing  apparel,  indicating,  that  this 
place,  during  the  plague  of  1665,  had  been  the  general  cemeterv 
for  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  London.     As  the  work 

Proceeded,  they  met  with  human  bones  of  every  size  and  kind, 
'he  **  Pest  House  Fields,"  had  in  their  centre  a  large  building, 
called,  ''The  Pest  House;"  to  which  all  who  could  reach  it  before 
the  malady  had  overpowered  them,  fled  for  succour.  As  fast  as 
thev  died,  they  were  interred  in  dikes  dug  for  the  purpose  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house,  which  has  since  been  denominated,  the 
**  Five  Chimnies."  Of  this  house,  or  mass  of  building,  there  are 
at  present  considerable  remains;  and  the  workmen  in  cutting 
through  one  of  the  dikes,  dug  up  a  large  box,  resembling  a  coffin, 
which  contfiined  the  skeletons  of  five  persons,  in  a  complete  state. 
The  teeth  in  three  of  them  were  perfect,  and  a  solitary  tuft  of 
hair  upon  the  head  of  one  of  them  still  remained.  Upon  the 
exposure  of  these  bodies  to  the  air,  the  bones  crumbled  into  dust; 
but  the  skulls  and  some  bones  of  three  of  them  were  purchased 
from  the  labourers  by  a  surgeon,  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 

Queen  of  Wtrtemberg. — On  the  16th  of  May,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  and  the  Princess  Augusta,  left  town  for 
Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her  majesty  on  her  land- 
ing. His  majesty  arrived  at  his  palace  in  St.  James's,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  Sophia.  At  about  seven  o'clock^ 
the  royal  yacht,  arrived  off  Greenwich.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  the  Princess  Augusta,  &c.,  went  on  board  to  welcome 
her  majesty.  The  queen  and  the  Princes?  Augusta,  entered  his 
majesty *8  landau,  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  and  were 
escorted  by  a  captain's  guard,  of  the  life-guards.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  and  part  of  her  majesty*s  suite  followed  iii 
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two  other  carriages.  Twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock,  the 
landau,  containing  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Augusta,  passed 
through  the  garden  gates  to  the  palace.  The  king,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  attended  by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and 
the  principal  equery,  received  the  queen  on  her  alighting  from 
the  carriage.  His  majesty  received  his  royal  sister  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  interesting  manner. 

S!ing*B  Bench  Prison.-^A  whimsical  and  very  extraordinary 
occurrence  took  place  among  the  debtors  in  this  prison,  on  the 
16th  of  July:  it  was  the  acting  of  a  mock  election,  for  the  newly- 
created  borough  of  Tenterden  (the  style  given  by  the  debtors,  to 
their  gaol ;)  this  farcical  scene  had  been  some  time  in  preparation. 
Lientenant  Meredith,  a  debtor  of  eccentric  habits,  was  the  first 
candidate  proposed :  a  temporary  hustings  was  raised,  and  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Stanton,  (the  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Penryn,)  and  a  Mr.  Birch  were  to  start  for  the  borough.  To 
carry  on  the  joke,  these  gentlemen  commenced  their  canvass  with 
great  spirit  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  to  be  seen 
running  about  in  all  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
election.  On  Thursday,  a  sheriff,  scrutineers,  poll-clerks,  and 
other  officers  required  in  a  contested  election,  having  been  ap- 
pointed ;  the  candidates  commenced  addressing  the  electors  from 
the  hustings,  in  speeches  fraught  with  humour.  Mr.  Stanton 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  frolic,  and  appeared  on 
each  of  the  days  dressed  up  in  the  most  grotesque  manner  ima- 
ginable. The  following  was  repeated  bv  each  of  the  electors,  on 
giving  their  vote : — *'  The  debt  for  which  I  am  confined  is  under 
£10.  I  have  paid  my  chummage,  and  have  regularly  paid  up 
all  dues  to  the  marshal."  The  poll-clerk  then,  putting  a  piece 
of  wood  in  the  voter's  hand,  "  all  this  is  true  so  help  your  bob- 
kiss  your  tibby."  Electioneering  squibs  were  circulated  all  over 
the  prison.  On  Saturday,  in  the  height  of  the  contest,  a  creditor 
called  at  the  gaol,  and  observing  so  much  amusement  going 
forward,  and  meeting  none  but  smiling  countenances,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  no  punishment  to  place  a  man  there ;  and  having  sent 
for  the  individual  who  was  indebted  to  him,  he  had  him  released 
immediately>  adding,  that  he  thought  he  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  his  money,  than  by  keeping  his  debtor  in  prison. 
On  that  day  the  election  was  finally  to  close ;  and  preparations 
were  making  for  the  chairing,  when  the  three  candidates  were 
ordered  into  close  confinement  in  the  strong  room,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
the  marshal  of  the  prison.  He  next  requested  the  attendance  of 
the  '*  high  sheriff,"  committee-men,  &c.,  with  which  they  declined 
to  comply.  A  more  peremptory  message  to  the  same  effect, 
obtained  the  same  answer,  that  they  had  created  no  riot,  nor 
colnmitted  any  offence,  and  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  treated 
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as  their  candidates  had  been.  Tne  marshal  had  recourse  to 
military  assistance ;  a  party  of  the  grenadier-guards,  six  in 
number,  marched  into  the  prison,  with  fixed  bayonets,  headed  by 
a  Serjeant  with  his  halberd,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
turnkeys.  Tlie  turnkeys  pointed  out  two  of  the  individuals  who 
had  been  required  to  attend  the  marshal,  and  they  were  seized  and 
conducted  before  Mr.  Jones.  A  Lieutenant  Newman  was  the  next 
person  seized ;  and  having  shown  a  disposition  to  offer  resistance, 
the  Serjeant  presented  the  point  of  his  halberd  towards  him,  and  he 
then  went  quietly  along.  Mr.  Rooke,  a  gentleman  well  known  as 
holding  an  official  situation  in  a  county  adjacent  to  London, 
another  of  the  persons  whose  presence  in  the  marshaFs  room  had 
been  required,  having  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  remove  from  it  except  by  force,  was  fetched  down 
by  the  ioldi^^,  and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
persons,  before  Mr.  Jones,  who  inunediately  ordered  them  all  to 
be  instantly  conducted  to  the  strong  room.  Mr.  Rooke  said, 
"  Am  I  not  allowed  to  make  an  observation,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  To 
which  the  marshal  replied,  **  Go  along  into  the  strong  room,  sir, 
or  you  will  be  taken  there  by  force ;"  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  soldiers  again  appeared.  The  four 
gentlemen  were  then  locked  up  with  the  other  three,  in  a  room 
twelve  feet  square,  and  remained  there  all  night  This  room  waa 
in  a  filthy  condition,  and  has  a  privy  in  one  corner,  near  the  fire- 
place. Mr.  Rooke  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  send  for  a 
gentleman  of  the  legal  profession;  but  this  was  not  permitted. 
He  then  asserted  his  right  to  lay  a  complaint  upon  affidavit,  before 
the  lord  chief  justice,  instanter^  and  demanded  that  a  messenger 
should  be  sent  to  procure  the  attendance  of  his  lordship's  clerk, 
in  order  to  take  nis  affidavit;  but  this  was  not  done.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  Lieutenant  Meredith,  was  seized 
with  strong  convulsions,  and  continued  in  a  dreadful  state  for 
several  hours,  occasionally  discharging  a  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  stonHich,  and  exhibiting  other  very  alarming  symptoms.  A 
surgeon  attended  him,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  m  danger,  yet 
he  was  kept  in  the  very  offensive  situation  of  the  strong  room 
till  the  afternoon,  whai  he  was  suffered  to  be  taken  to  ms  own 
room  within  the  prison.  Mr.  Rooke  was  informed  in  the  morning^ 
that  if  he  would  make  an  apology,  he  would  be  hberated ;  but 
his  answer  was,  that  having  committed  no  offence,  he  could 
have  nothing  to  apologize  for,  and  he  would  remain  there  the 
rest  of  his  days  rather  than  do  so.  About  one  o'clock,  he  waa 
conducted  before  the  marshal,  who  again  asked  him  if  he  would 
make  an  apology,  and  again  received  a  decided  negative ;  and  after 
a  few  moment's  conversation,  he  told  Mr.  Rooke  he  might  go 
inside  the  walls  '*  for  this  once.'*  The  soldiers  remained  in  the 
prison  the  whole  night,  and  the  turnkeys,  and  Mr.  Gibbins  the 
chief  tipstaff,  and  his  men,  were  also  on  duty;    but  not  the 
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slightest  manifestation  of  disturbance  took  place.  The  public 
coffee  and  porter  rooms  were  cleared  by  ten  o'clock,  by  a  constable 
and  the  serjeaut  of  the  military  guard,  the  former  ordering  those 
who  happened  to  be  there  to  go  to  their  own  apartments.  The 
latter  part  of  this  mandate,  however  was  not  obeyed  by  those  who 
were  mclined  to  walk  on  the  parade.  When  the  soldiers  first 
seized  Messrs.  Holt  and  Murphy,  there  seemed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  the  prisoners  to  offer  resistance,  but 
Mr.  Holt  stronffly  urged  them  to  be  quiet,  and  they  acted  upon  his 
•uggestion.  **  The  election"  had  gone  on  for  three  days  without 
interruption,  during  those  days,  the  turnkeys  themselves  entered 
and  poUed  one  by  one,  and  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

Death  of  Mr,  Canning. — Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session 
of  parliament,  an  event  happened  which  caused  universal  regret : 
this  event  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning.  His  health  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  very  delicate  state,  and  the  mental  anxiety 
which  he  must  have  experienced  during  the  session,  was  not 
much  calculated  to  favour  his  recovery.  After  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  he  was  attacked  by  an  Ulness,  which,  however,  ap- 
peared to  give  way  to  medical  treatment  To  seek  tranquility 
and  enjoy  a  purer  air,  he  went  to  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  Chiswick.  There  the  disease  returned,  inflammation  was 
found  to  have  commenced,  which  proceeded  with  great  violence 
and  rapidity,  and  Mr.  Canning  expired,  in  the  same  house  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  breathed  his  last,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  August.  Thus  England  lost,  unexpectedly,  one  of  the 
aUest  statesmen  and  finest  orators  of  the  age. 

On  the  16th,  Mr.  Canning's  remains  were  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Application  was  made  by  several  public 
bodies  and  private  individuals,  for  permission  to  evince  their 
respect  for  the  departed  statesman,  and  their  sympathy  in  the 
giraoral  grief  for  his  loss,  by  attending  at  the  funeral,  and  forming 
pert  of  Uie  procession ;  but  it  was  intimated  that  the  body  was  to 
bs  l<^wed  to  the  grave  only  bj^the  near  relations  of  the  deceased, 
a  few  of  his  particular  private  friends,  and  those  of  his  official 
oollesgues  who  remaii^  in  town.  The  procession  marched  up 
the  aisle  to  the  place  of  sepulture  in  the  transept,  amidst  the 
audible  sobs  of  some,  and  the  suppressed  grief  of  others  of  the 
mourners.  During  the  whole  of  tne  ceremony,  we  are  told  by 
those  who  were  witnesses,  it  would  be  impossible  for  words  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  intense  feeling  which  pervaded 
the  assembly.  There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  (roderich, 
Loi^  Seaford,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  three  or  four  o\h  r 
individuals.  Some  of  Mr.  Canning's  servants  mingled  in  the 
crowd  around  the  grave. 

During  the  performanca  of  the  burial  s^rice,  the  coffin  was 
support^  on  a  temporary  platfocm  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
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placed  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Pitt.    The  coffin  was  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  and  had  upon  it  the  following : — 

Depositum. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  CANNING, 

One  of  his  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 

First  Lord  Commissioner  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury, 

Chancellor  and  Under-Treasurer  of  the 

Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

And  a  Governor  of  the  Charter-house,  &c.  &c. 

Bom  11th  of  April,  1770, 

Died  8th  of  August,  1827. 

Destruction  of  Fish, — On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August, 
the  river  Thames  appeared  covered  with  an  oily  film,  which 
proved  in  a  high  degree  destructive  to  the  fish.  An  immense 
quantity  of  eels  and  flounders  are  brought  alive  to  Billingsgate 
every  morning ;  but  on  the  above-named  morning,  shoals  of  them 
were  found  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  some  deleterious  drug.  The  Dutcn  eels,  which 
are  brought  alive  to  the  market,  in  vessels,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  holes  to  admit  the  water,  died  immediately  on  entering  that 
part  of  the  Thames  on  which  the  oily  fluid  appeared.  Various 
conjectures  were  entertained  regarding  the  cause  of  it.  Some 
persons  supposed  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  recent  fire  at  Cripple- 
gate,  there  it  was  said,  a  great  quantity  of  oil  was  turned  down 
the  common  sewer,  which  communicates  with  the  Thames;  and 
others  that  an  inordinate  quantity  of  the  refuse  of  gas  had  been 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  last  and  most  probable  conjecture 
was,  that  some  vessel  freighted  with  oil  had  been  lost,  but  nothing 
occurred  to  strengthen  this  supposition. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day, — ^The  ceremony  of  swearing  in  the  new 
lord  mayor  before  the  barons  of  his  majesty's  exchequer  took 

Slace  on  the  9th  of  November,  ^nd  was  accompanied  with  mom 
lan  usual  splendour. 

The  magnificent  banquet  which  followed  was  interrupted  by  ait 
untoward  accident.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  great 
window,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall,  just  over  the  lord  mayor's 
head,  was  an  anchor,  in  variegated  glass  lamps,  affixed  to  a  board. 
This  board,  which  was  about  seven  feet  square,  being  but  slightly 
nailed,  became  detached,  and  fell,  with  a  terrible  crash,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  lady  mayoress.  The  consterna- 
tion of  every  individual  near  the  spot,  who  might  justly  have 
conceived  that  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  falling  on  their  heads, 
diverted  attention  for  an  instant  to  those  more  exposed  to  danger. 
Dukes,  judges,  servants,  and  trumpeters  were  intermixed,  and 
looking  with  astonishment  in  each  otners  faces.    Fortunately,  the 
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lady  majoress  sustained  no  injury  besides  the  fright,  and  the  total 
derangement  of  her  dress  by  the  oil.  The  lord  mayor  did  not 
escape  quite  so  well,  his  head  being  a  good  deal  lacerated  by  the 
broken  glass;  but  the  board  having  fallen  obliquely,  spent  its 
force  innocently  on  the  chairs.  One  gentleman  was  seriously  hurt, 
and  several  had  their  heads  cut  The  Duke  of  Clarence  received 
two  slight  wounds.  After  a  time,  the  anxiety  felt  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall  was  relieved  by  the  toastmaster  announcing  that 
•*  all  was  safe." 

The  conviviality  of  the  evening  was  however  interrupted ;  the 
ladies  retired  to  their  ball  room,  and  the  lord  chancellor  took  hia 
departure,  followed  by  most  of  the  other  distinguished  guests. 

Fall  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre, — ^The  new  theatre  of  this 
name,  situated  in  Well  Street,  and  intended  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  London,  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  25th 
of  February,  1828;  and  on  Friday,  the2dth,  about  half-past  eleven 
in  the  forenoon,  when  the  company  were  on  the  stage  to  commence 
the  rehearsal,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  and  artificers  were  still 
employed  on  the  inside  of  the  building,  the  front  wall  fell  down 
outwards  into  the  street,  destroying  ten  houses  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  crushing  under  its  mass  a  dray  and  horses  which  were 
standing  in  the  street :  the  roof  also  fell  in.  A  Jew  clothesman, 
who  was  reading  the  play -bill  on  the  front  of  the  theatre,  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  servant  girl  who  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  house  opposite,  died  of  the  injuries  she  received.  In  the 
theatre  eleven  persons  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Maurice, 
one  of  the  proprietors.  About  twenty  more  received  fractures  and 
contusions  more  or  less  severe,  one  of  whom  died.  Mr.  P.  Farren, 
the  stage-manager,  was  among  the  ruins,  but  escaped  almost 
miraculously.  He  was  sitting  on  the  front  of  Mr.  Maurice's  box 
with  his  feet  on  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Maurice  was  standing  before 
him;  when  suddenly  a  strange  noise  was  heard,  not  a  cracking, 
but  a  strangely  discordant  rumbling  sound,  which  continu^ 
several  seconds.  It  fixed  general  attention,  and  just  at  that 
moment,  Mr.  Farren,  looking  upwards,  whence  it  seemed  to 
proceed,  saw  one  the  lustres  trembling ;  this  appearance  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Maurice  at  the  same  moment.  Mr.  Farren 
then  threw  his  legs  over  into  the  box,  and  exclaimed,  **  the  wall ! 
the  wall !"  and  at  tliat  instant  he  saw  Mr.  Maurice  retreating  from 
him  toward  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  he  also  saw  a  little  girl 
with  her  head  cut,  and  bleeding  very  much ;  she  was  still  within 
his  reach,  and  he  pulled  her  ofif  the  stage.  In  an  instant  the  crash 
took  place;  down  came  the  roof,  bringing  with  it  the  galleries, 
boxes,  and  scenes ;  in  one  minute  from  the  time  he  was  on  the 
front  of  the  stage-box  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Farren 
found  himself  clinging  to  a  beam  of  wood,  with  the  little  girl  closely 
gnsping  between  his  legs,  and  so  far  removed  from  any  footing. 
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as  to  render  an  attempt  to  extricate  himself  almost  certain  death* 
In  this  situation  he  remained  for  twenty-five  minutes,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  calculate  the  time,  during  which  he  heard  distinctly  the 
cries  and  moans  of  the  unfortunate  persons  under  the  rains. 
At  one  time  he  discovered  the  stage-carpenter,  who  had  struggled 
and  got  his  head  and  shoulders  from  under  the  mass,  and  to  whom 
he  applied  for  help.  But  the  poor  man  replied  he  needed  help 
himself,  and  that  Mr.  Farren's  situation  was  the  hetter  of  the  two, 
recommending  him  to  hold  fast  by  the  beam,  and  it  would  save 
him ;  the  carpenter  was  afterwards  aug  out  a  corpse.  Mr.  Farren 
then  thought  he  saw  the  means  of  escape,  and  that  he  could  gain 
a  footing  on  the  ruins  below,  if  he  could  any  way  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  child ;  at  his  suggestion  the  little  girl  made  an  effort 
to  get  on  his  back,  in  which  she  was  successful,  and  with  her  in 
this  situation  he  attempted  his  descent ;  they  were  both  taken  out 
in  safety.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  another  performer,  likewise  observed 
the  shaking  of  the  chandelier,  and  had  only  time  to  leap  into  the 
stage-box  on  the  opposite  side  to  Mr.  Farren,  when  the  roof  fell  ul, 
A  large  beam  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  gallery,  fell  and 
fixed  itself  above  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  complete 
defence  against  the  superincumbent  mass,  till  he  was  taken  out 
unhurt 

Prhnleges  of  Baptized  Jews. — On  the  4th  of  March,  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  came  to  a  final  decision  upon  a  subject  which 
had  long  been  considered  a  most  important  one  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  viz. — whether  baptized  Jews  were  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  their  freedom.  A  petition  sent  into  the  court 
by  Messrs.  Saul,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  the 
city,  had  been  long  pending.  Those  gentlemen,  though  born  of 
Jewish  parents,  had  been  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  the 
Protestant  faith ;  but  in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of  their 
mother,  the  ceremony  of  circumcision  had  been  performed  upon 
them  in  their  infancy. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  court  of  aldermen  made  a  standing  order, 
that  baptized  Jews  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  resolution,  all  succeeding 
courts  had  rejected  the  applications  of  individuals  who  had  re- 
nounced the  forms,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
those  who  were  at  all  events  as  rigidly  Christians  as  themselves, 
from  the  moment  they  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Christianity.  The  petitioners  determined  to  persevere  against  the 
apparently  unalterable  intention  of  the  court,  and  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  advice  of  Aldermen  Wood,  Waithman,  and  Sir 
Peter  Laurie. 

Mr.  Law,  who  appeared  for  the  petitioners,  argued,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  standing  order,  which  could 
affect  his  petitioners,  for  they  never  were  Jews.    They  were  not 
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baptized  Jews,  unless  the  court  would  pervert  the  meaning  of 
language.  They  were  baptized  it  was  true,  in  the  year  1803,  but 
they  never  were  Jews;  be  would  defy  the  court  to  prove  that 
they  were  Jews  before  that  period.  It  might  as  well  be  said, 
that  a  man  was  of  a  certain  trade  or  profession,  because  his 
father  had  happened  to  belong  to  it,  as  to  say,  that  religious 
opinions  must  be  an  inevitable  inheritance.  He  then  called  upon 
the  court  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  obnoxious 
standing  order  was  made.  In  the  journals  of  1783,  the  following 
note  appeared;  **  At  a  court  of  aldermen  held  the  27th  of  July, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  before  the  court,  a  case  respecting  the 
admission  of  persons  who  had  renounced  Judaism,  and  been 
baptized,  and  also  Mr.  Recorder  and  Mr.  Common  Sergeant's 
opinions  as  follow : 

''  You  are  desired  to  give  your  opinion  upon  this  matter, 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  made  for  that 
purpose,  respecting  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  who  have  renounced  Judaism,  and  have  been  bap- 
tized." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Jews,  so  circumstanced  as  described  in  the 
order  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  taking  the  customary  oath,  are 
entitled  to  their  freedom.— J.  Adair. 

Qaestion  I.  Whether  Jews  being  baptized  only,  and  offering  to 
take  the  oath  upon  the  New  Testament,  is  a  complete  and  suffi- 
cient renunciation  of  Judaism  ? 

'^  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is." — J.  Adair. 

*'  I  do  not  find  a  good  authority  to  prove  that  any  other  re- 
quisites are  necessary.— Thomas  Nugent. 

Qaestion  2.  Whether  it  will  be  politic  or  advisable  in  the 
corporation  to  admit  such  baptized  Jews  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city? 

**  I  think  the  admission  of  such  persons  politic  and  advisable ; 
but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  not  of  law,  I  submit  it  wholly 
to  the  court  of  aldermen.** — J.  Adair. 

**  The  determination  of  this  question  resting  entirely  with  the 
court  of  aldermen,  and  as  from  the  state  of  this  case  it  appears 
other  Jews  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  Galindo,  (the  person 
applying,)  there  may  be  so  many  applications  of  this  kind, 
even  from  the  lowest  sort  of  that  people,  as  may  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  to  the  public:  therefore  the  court  will 
well  consider  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  before  the  applicant  is 
admitted  to  his  freedom." — Thomas  Nugent. 

Mr.  Law  urged  that  the  authority  of  the  Recorder  of  that 
day  ought  to  carry  weight  with  it;  that  of  the  Common  Sergeant, 
which  was  more  congenial  to  the  views  of  the  court,  could 
be  easily  accounted  for,  as  he  had  looked  to  a  higher  situation 
than    he    possessed;    whereas   the  recorder    could  not    obtain 
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a  higher,  and  was  probahlj  more  sincere,  because  more  inde* 
pendent 

Afterwards,  a  discussion  took  place  among  the  aldermen,  the 
order  was  rescinded,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  petitioners 
should  be  sworn  in. 

Waterloo  Regatta, — On  the  18th  of  June,  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his  royal  highness,  the  lord  high  admiral, 
gave  a  very  splendid  regatta  on  the  Thames.  For  this  purpose, 
the  lord  mayor  granted  the  use  of  the  City  Navigation  barge. 
Four  of  the  city  barges  were  brought  up  the  river,  and  stationed 
in  the  following  order: — ^The  lord  mayors  on  the  right  of  the 
stern  of  the  navigation  barge,  the  Merchant  Tailors'  on  the  left, 
the  Vintners*  on  the  right  of  the  head,  and  the  Drapers'  on  the 
left.  Men  belonging  to  the  different  barges  appeared  in  their 
various  uniforms;  the  barges  displayed  their  full  complement  6i 
standards,  and  were  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
Captain  Woolmer.  The  arrangements  were  the  same  as  those 
adopted  on  similar  occasions  at  Venice.  The  Navigation  barge  was 
chosen  on  this  occasion  on  account  of  its  great  size,  being  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long,  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  on  tlie 
deck,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  an  awning.  The  royal 
standard  was  hoisted  at  the  mast  head,  an  union  jack  at  the 
bowsprit,  and  the  city  ensign  at  the  stem ;  she  was  also  completely 
dressed,  with  her  signal  flags.  At  the  stem  of  the  vessel  was  a 
shalloop,  from  Woolwich,  containing  the  Trinity  buid ;  and  at  the 
head  was  another  boat,  in  which  was  the  band  of  the  first  rai- 
ment of  foot-guards. 

About  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  Duke  and  Dochess  of  Clarence, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Princess  Augusta,  the  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda,  and  the  Duchess  of  Saze 
Meiningen,  arrived,  and  were  followed,  shortly  after,  by  Prince 
Leopold. 

The  company  continued  arriving  till  about  four  o'clock,  from 
Somerset  House  stairs,  where  boats  had  been  stationed  for  their 
conveyance,  to  the  number  of  between  four  and  five  hundred,  by 
command  of  his  royal  highness. 

Soon  after  the  duke  arrived,  the  regatta  commenced.  The 
candidates  for  the  prizes  started  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  rowed 
round  a  boat  moored  off  the  House  of  Commons,  down  the 
Middlesex  shore,  round  a  boat  moored  off  Somerset  House,  up 
through  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  again  round  the  boat  at  the  House 
of  Commons ;  they  then  returned  down  Ihe  Middlesex  shore, 
round  the  boat  off  Somerset  House,  and  up  through  Waterloo 
Bridge,  to  a  boat  with  a  flag  moored  off  Whitehall.  The  three 
first  were  scarlet,  light  blue,  and  pink.  This  heat  ended  at  a 
quarter  before  four  o'clock.    The  royal  party  then  partook  of  a 
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magnificent  dejeun^^  in  the  state  cabin,  after  which  the  second  heat 
commenced. 

G^rtiftoZit.— On  the  27th  of  June,  this  great  favourite  of  the 
town  took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
entertainment  included  an  extravaganza,  called  Harlequin  Hoax, 
in  which  Miss  Kelly  played  columbine,  Mr.  Harley,  narlequin; 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  collection  of  popular  scenes,  from 
the  most  approved  comic  pantomunes,  in  whicn  the  entire  panto- 
mimic strength  of  the  metropolis  assisted.  At  the  close  of  the 
performances,  Grimaldi  addressed  the  audience  thus  :— 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.— I  appear  before  you  for  the  last  time. 
I  need  not  assure  you  of  the  sad  regret  with  which  I  say  it ;  but 
sickness  and  infirmity  have  come  upon  me,  and  I  can  no  longer 
wear  the  "motley."  Four  years  ago,  I  jumped  my  last  jump, 
filched  my  last  custard,  ana  ate  my  last  sausage.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  pleasure  I  felt  on  once  more  assuming  my  cap  and  bells 
to  night — that  dress  in  which  I  have  so  often  been  made  happy  in 
your  applause;  and  as  I  stripped  them  off,  I  fancied  that  they 
seemed  to  cleave  to  me.  I  am  not  so  rich  a  man  as  I  was  when  I 
was  baskiqg  in  your  favour  formerly,  for  then  I  had  always  a  fowl 
in  one  pocket,  and  sauce  for  it  in  the  other.  I  thank  you  for  the 
benevolence  which  brought  you  here  to  assist  your  old  and  faithful 
servant,  in  his  premature  decline.  Eight  and  forty  years  have  not 
yet  passed  over  my  head,  and  I  am  sinking  fast.  I  now  stand 
worse  on  my  legs,  than  I  used  to  do  on  my  head.  But  I  suppose 
I  am  pacing  the  penalty  of  the  course  I  have  pursued  all  my  life. 
My  desire  and  anxiety  to  merit  your  favour,  has  excited  me  to 
more  exertion  than  my  constitution  would  bear;  and  like  vaulting 
ambition,  I  have  overleaped  myself.  Ladies  and  Grentlemen,  I 
must  hasten  to  bid  you  farewell;  but  the  pain  I  feel  in  doing  so, 
is  asamiged  by  seeing  before  me  a  disproof  of  the  old  adage,  that 
favourites  have  no  friends.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  may  you  and 
yours  ever  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
Joseph  Grimaldi;  farewell,  fiirewelL"  (Here  the  audience  rose 
and  cheered  him  loudly,  with  waving  of  hats,  &c.)  "  Farewell," 
he  continued,  "  God  bless  you !" 

Kensington  Canal,  The  ceremony  of  opening  this  canal  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  king's  birth-day.  On  this  occa- 
sion. Lord  Kensington,  and  a  number  of  friends  to  the  under- 
taking, embarked  in  a  barge  at  Battersea  Bridge,  and  proceeded  up 
the  canal,  accompanied  by  numerous  vessels,  loaded  with  timber, 
coals,  sand,  &c.,  the  first  fruits  of  the  speculation.  The  canal 
runs  from  the  Thames,  near  Battersea  Bridge,  directly  north,  two 
miles  and  a  quarter,  terminating  close  to  the  Great  Western  Road, 
half  a  mile  distant  from  Kensington  Palace.  It  is  one  hundred 
fiet  broad,  and  is  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  vessels  of  one 
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hundred  tons  burden;  the  bason  is  four  hundred  feet  long,  hj 
two  hundred  broad,  and  is  situated  in  the  most  thriving  part  of 
the  town.  This  canal,  which  is  the  only  water  conveyance  to 
Kensington,  was  completed  at  the  expense  of  about  £40,000 ;  and 
its  income  from  wharfs,  tonnage,  &c.,  is  calculated  at  about  £2500 
per  annum. 

jirrwalofthe  Queen  of  Portugal  in  England, — The  ^nperor 

of  the  Brazils,  before  he  had  been  made   acquainted   with  the 

conduct  pursued  by  his  worthless  brother,  had  sent  his  daughter 

to  Europe.     She  was  to  land  at  Genoa,  and  to  proceed  to  Vienna, 

with  her  grandfather,  the  emperor  of  Austria.    When  the  frigate 

in  which  she  sailed  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  2nd  of  September, 

her  conductors   learned   the  particulars  of  Miguel's  usurpation, 

and  it  was  Uiought  prudent  to  repair  to  England.     She  landed 

accordingly,  at  Falmouth,  on  the  24th  of  September.     She  was 

-  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  due  to  her  rank,  and 

the  frigate  was  saluted  on  her  entrance,  by  the  garrison  and  men 

of  war,  and  again,  on  the  royal  standard  of  Portugal  being  hoisted 

at  the  main-mast,   after  coming  to  anchor.     The  viscount  Eta- 

bayana,  the  marquis  Palmella  and  his  lady,  general  Yaldez,  and 

others,  immediately  went  on  board  to  pay  their  respects  to  her. 

On  her  wav  to  London,  congratulatory  addresses  were  presented 

to  her  by  the  corporations  of  the  principal  towns  through  which 

she  passed.     On  the  7th  of  October,  after  the  arrival  of  the  young 

queen   from   Bath  to  London,  an   address  was   presented   b^  a 

deputation  of    the  Portuguese  nobility,    gentry,   and    principal 

merchants  then  in  the  British  metropolis,  to  which  she  answered, 

*'  Faithful  Portuguese,— I  am  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  you  have 

made  for  my  sake.    Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  the  martyrs 

of  legitimacy."    The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberde^ 

shortly  afterwards  arrived  to  welcome  her  to  the  metropolis. 

Messages  of  congratulation  were  also  sent  from  the  king,  who  was 

at  the  royal  cottage  at  Windsor.     On  the  12th,  about  two  hundred 

Portuguese  nobles  and  officers  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  the 

queen  and  the  constitution. 

Bishop  of  London. — The  election  of  Dr.  Blomfield  to  the 
Bishopric  of  London  took  place  in  August,  1828,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  of  that  month,  he  attended  at  Bow  Church, 
in  order  that  the  necessary  forms  consequent  upon  his  election 
to  the  metropolitan  see,  b^  the  dean  and  chapter,  might  be  com- 
plied with.  His  lordship  was  attended  by  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury,  and  several  advo- 
cates and  proctors.  After  prayers,  the  customary  proclamation 
for  all  impugners  of  the  election  to  come  forwara  was  made  by 
the  apparitor  of  the  arches  court.  None  appearing,  the  confirmation 
was  proceeded  with.    The  vicar-general  read  the  king's  writ  of 
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congi  SeUre^  the  return  made  to  it  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
other  documents  connected  with  the  occasion ;  afler  which  the  new 
bishop  came  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  kneeling,  administered 
to  himself  the  oaths  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  that  against  simony.  The  ancient  Bow  bells 
were  now  rung,  tlie  use  of  which  is  prohibited  except  on  similar 
occasions. 

The  enthronement  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  was  on  the  16th  of  January 
1829;  on  his  arrival  at  the  Chapter- House,  at  half- past  ten 
o'clock,  he  was  met  by  Dr.  Copleston,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  by  the  prebends  and  canons  of  the  cathedral ; 
by  Br,  Lushington,  chancellor  of  the  diocess ;  and  by  the  registrars, 
and  other  officers,  who  were  to  form  part  of  the  episcopal  pro- 
cession. After  his  lordship  had  taken  the  oaths  of  office,  he 
proceeded  with  his  train  to  the  cathedral,  passing  into  it  by  the 
grand  western  entrance.  About  the  same  time,  the  lord  mayor, 
Mr.  Alderman  Yenables,  and  some  other  of  the  civic  authorities, 
arrived  in  state,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  places  allotted  them 
in  the  choir.  After  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  had  placed  Dr. 
Blomfield  in  his  throne,  the  difl^ent  members  of  the  procession 
took  the  seats  allotted  them,  and  the  morning  service  was  per- 
formed, to  the  end  of  the  first  lesson.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
then  left  his  stall,  and  going  up  the  choir  to  the  bishop's  throne, 
conducted  him  to  the  episcopal  stall,  opposite  to  that  reserved  for 
the  lord  mayor  of  London.  He  then  installed  his  lordship  in  the 
following  form  of  words : — 

'*!,  Dr.  Copleston,  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  do 
induct,  instal,  and  enthrone  you,  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Charles  James,  b^  divine  permission.  Bishop  of  London,  into  the 
bishopric  and  episcopacy  of  London,  and  tne  Lord  preserve  thy 
going  out  and  coming  in.  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore,  and 
mayest  thou  remain  in  justice  and  sanctity,  and  adorn  the  place 
thou  art  delegated  to  by  God.  God  is  powerful,  and  may  he 
increase  your  grace." 

A  prayer  was  next  recited  for  Dr.  Blomfield  as  lord  bishop 
of  the  diocess,  and  this  concluded  the  ceremony  of  induction. 
The  morning  service  then  proceeded  as  usual  to  the  end  of  the 
Utany,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  procession  returned 
to  the  Chapter  House,  where  the  dean  and  other  members  of  the 
church  acknowledged  all  due  canonical  obedience  to  the  newly 
installed  bishop.  His  lordship,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their 
attendance,  and  trusted  that  they  should  long  have  mutual  inter- 
course for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  His  lordship,  after  receiving 
their  congratulations  on  his  accession  to  the  bishopric,  returned  to 
his  own  residence. 

Fire  in  Westminster  Abbey, --Oxx  the  27th  of  April,  1829, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  flames  were  seen  issuing  from 
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the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Ahhej.  On  the  alarm  being 
given,  and  the  ten  o'clock  bell  continumg  to  ring,  crowds  of 
people  were  immediately  collected  to  the  place.  The  dean  was 
otu  of  town,  but  every  assistance  was  afforded  from  his  house, 
\ihich  is  in  the  cloisters,  and  a  supply  of  water  was  furnished  by 
buckets.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  place  where 
the  fire  had  broken  out :  the  fire-escape  was  tried,  but  proved  too 
short  to  reach  the  spot.  The  door  leading  to  the  vaulting  of  the 
edifice  was  opened,  and  several  men  having  ascended  the  stain 
nearest  the  flames,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  screen  had  caught 
fire,  and  fallen  on  the  boards,  which  were  in  a  blaze.  The  fire 
was  rapidly  rising  toward  -the  roof,  and  for.  some  time  threatened 
destruction  to  the  building.  .  The  engines  soon  arrived,  but  the 
firemen  were  unable  to  bring  the  leathern  pipes  to  operate  effec- 
tively, yet  they  came  in  tfme  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the 
conflagration.  Had  the  alarm  been  given  half  an  hour  later,  the 
roof  of  the  abbey  must  liave  been  entirely  consumed,  and  pro- 
bably the  greater  part  of  the  building.  The  damage  done  was 
fortunately  very  trifling,  being  merely  the  destruction  of  a  screen 
or  partition,  formed  out  of  a  cast-off  scene  formerly  used  in  the 
Westminster  plays ;  it  had  been  put  up  to  form  a  partition  by 
which  a  recess  was  completed  in  the  corner  of  the  gaUery,  nearly 
over  the  communion  table,  and  the  space  so  inclosed  was  used  as 
a  lumber-room.  It  was  a  part  of  the  building  into  which  no 
person  had  access,  except  the  workmen  usuaJUy  employed  in 
repairing  the  roof,  and  as  there  were  no  repairs  m  progress,  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  involved  in  mystery.  No  combustible  matter 
was  found.  An  investigation  was  instituted  before  the  magistrates 
of  Queen's  Square  office,  but  it  led  to  no  discovery.  Mr. 
Hollicombe  and  Mr.  Carter  stated  that  the  hours  in  wnich  the 
workmen  were  admitted  to  the  abbey,  were  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  gates 
were  made  securely  fast,  and  the  keys  safely  deposited.  Two 
Italian  modellers  and  a-  labourer,  who  were  the  only  persons 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  building  where  the  fire  occurred, 
were  closely  examined,  but  without  any  criminal  or  even  suspici- 
ous disclosures.  A  number  of  workmen  who  had  for  a  consider- 
able time  been  at  work  about  the  abbey,  were  also  examined,  but 
it  was  proved  that  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  they  were  engaged  at  a 
house  m  the  little  cloisters.  It  appeared  evident  from  examination, 
that  any  person,  who  had  access  to  the  abbey,  would  find  it 
easy  to  pick  the  locks  in  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VH.,  from 
their  simple  construction  and  defective  state,  being  supposed  to 
be  above  two  hundred  years  old ;  they  seemed  from  their  appear- 
ance to  have  been  picked,  particularly  at  the  door  where  it  was 
supposed  the  entrance  was  gained.  Orders  were  consequently 
^ven  for  new  locks  to  be  put  on  the  doors  of  both  aisles  of  this 
chapel.    Mr.   Carter  stated,  in  answer  to  some  question  by  the 
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magbtrates,  that  the  men  who  were  employed  in  modelling,  were 
not  i)ermitted  on  any  occasion  the  use  either  of  fire  or  candle. 
It  was  stated  in  the  examinations,  that  footmarks  were  traceable 
in  a  passage  near  a  door  where  the  incendiaries  were  supposed  to 
have  entered,  the  stairs  being  indented  with  rough  hobnails,  and 
marks  of  iron-shod  shoes :  accordingly  the  shoes  of  most  of  the 
workmen  were  inspected,  hut  they  did  not  tally  with  the  marks. 
One  of  the  witnesses  deposed  to  finding  a  piece  of  lead  weighing 
nearly  half  a  hundred  weight,  near  the  door  at  Poet's  Corner, 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  taken  from  some  part  of  the 
abbey.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  fire  had  been  occa- 
sioned accidentally,  by  some  persons  who  had  entered  the  abbey 
for  plunder,  or  rather  had  remained  concealed  in  it  after  service 
in  the  afternoon.  The  difficulty  was,  how  they  had  made  their 
escape.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  a  small  door 
on  the  right  of  the  south  of  Henry  Seventh's  Chapel,  this  door 
was  rarely  opened,  and  was  only  fastened  by  a  bolt  in  the  inside. 
The  staircase  communicates  with  the  northern  transept;  at  the 
bottom  of  these  stairs  the  lead  above  mentioned,  was  found,  which 
had  been  stripped  from  the  roof;  and  the  door  in  question,  was 
open.  A  few  yards  opposite  from  the  door,  is  the  iron  railing 
which  surrounds  the  chapel,  marks  and  footsteps  were  plainly 
traced,  and  the  top  of  the  railing  had  the  appearance  of  a  place 
over  which  some  persons  had  escaped. 

Admission  of  Catholic  Peers  to  their  seats  in  Parliament, — 
The  English  Roman  Catholic  Peers  who  acquired  by  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  a  restitution  of  their  ancient  rignt  to  sit  in  the  British 
Parliament,  were  eight  in  number;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  and  the  Barons  Stourton,  Petre,  Arundel! , 
Dormer,  Stafibrd,  and  Cliflford. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  April,  the  house  of  lords  resumed  its 
sitting  after  the  Easter  holidays.  On  the  left  side  of  the  house 
several  ladies  were  seated,  to  witness  the  expected  introduction 
of  the  Catholic  peers ;  and  soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
Cliflford,  and  Lord  Dormer,  entered,  accompanied  by  several  noble 
friends,  and  proceeded  to  the  table  of  the  house,  and  severally 
took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  bill. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Petre,  and  Lord 
Stourton,  took  their  seats. 

Bethnal  Green  Riots, — The  nightly  depredations  of  a  gang 
of  rioters,  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
did  extensive  injury  to  the  property  of  silk  masters  who  had 
reduced  or  refused  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  workmen  in 
whose  hands  the  silk  of  the  proprietors  was  deposited,  offered  no  re- 
sistence.  On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  27th,  two  men  named 
Boyd  and  Pencroft,  foremen  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Moore,  silk-manu- 
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factur^,  pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  their  master,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  a  journeyman  weaver,  named  John  Wilkins^ 
to  receive  from  him  the  silk  he  had  in  his  possession  belonging 
to  Mr.  Moore.  For  their  own  personal  safety,  they  called  at  a 
public  house  where  a  party  of  patrol  were  stationed,  and  requested 
the  officers  on  duty  to  accompany  them  to  Wilkins'  in  order  to 
keep  the  peace,  as  they  (Boyd  and  Pencrofl,)  had  been  followed 
by  more  tnan  five  hundred  of  the  operatives,  who  were  informed 
of  the  object  of  their  expedition.  Accordingly,  three  men  named 
Bell,  James,  and  Hugglestone,  attended  them  to  the  house; 
the  two  foremen  took  away  all  the  unwrought  silk  they  could  find 
belonging  to  their  employer,  and  having  gained  the  street,  a  signal 
was  given  by  the  leader  of  the  mob,  and  immediately,  bricks, 
stones,  and  whatever  came  to  hand,  where  showered  upon  Boyd 
and  Pencroft,  and  the  officers.  One  of  the  officers  named  Bell, 
was  struck  on  the  temple  with  a  heavy  stone,  with  such  violence, 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound. 
The  officers  drew  their  pistols  from  their  bolsters,  and  showed 
their  cutlasses,  thinking  to  intimidate  the  mob,  instead  of  which' 
the  production  of  the  weapons  only  tended  to  increase  their  fury. 
At  length  finding  retreat  impossible,  the  officers  fired  their  pistols 
in  the  air,  and  commenced  flourishing  their  cutlasses,  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  A  reinforcement  of  patrol  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
confusion,  and  as  well  as  they  were  able,  combatted  the  assailants, 
who  had  now  gained  about  half  of  Bethnal  Green  Boad.  One  of 
the  patrol  having  seized  a  leader  of  the  mob,  the  fury  of  the 
rabble  became  greater  than  ever,  and  the  officers,  with  their 
prisoner  had  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house,  till  a  strong 
body  of  police  arrived  from  Worship  Street.^ 

jlccident  at  St.  Sepulchre's. — While  the  ten  bells  of  St 
Sepulchre's  Church,  on  Snow  Hill,  were  ringing  a  merry  peal,  as 
the  lord  mayor's  procession  passed  by,  the  tenor  or  great  beU, 
weighing  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  fell  out  of  its 
hangings  with  a  most  tremendous  crash  into  the  pit  beneath,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  ringers,  who  were  three  floors  under.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  the  gudgeons,  by  which  the  bell  was 
suspended,  giving  way,  owing  to  their  having  been  worn  by  con- 
stant friction,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The  crown 
and  upper  part  of  the  bell  were  completely  severed  from  the 
remaining  part,  as  if  cut  with  a  knife. 

Attack  of  a  Leopard — In  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  the  2nd 
of  October,  1830,  one  of  the  leopards  in  the  menagerie  in  the 
Tower,  attacked  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Croney.  The  em- 
ployer of  Croney  had  contracted  with  Mr.  Copps,  the  manager  of 
the  exhibition,  for  the  bones  of  the  carcases  with  which  the  wild 
animals  are  fed ;  and  he  was  sent  on  Saturday  morning  with  a 
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hone  and  cart,  to  remove  them.  The  keepers  having  been  the 
same  morning  engaged  in  cleansing  the  dens,  and  laying  the  bones 
ready  for  removal.  In  securing  the  cages  again,  they  had  neg- 
lected to  bolt  the  door  of  the  leopard*8  den,  which  worked  in  a 
groove,  backwards  and  forwards,  similar  to  a  glass  case.  Croney, 
having  entered  the  yard  alone,  with  a  basket  to  remove  the  refuse, 
commenced  his  work,  but  had  not  been  many  minutes  &npk>yed, 
when  on  raising  his  head,  he  perceived  the  leopard  push  back  the 
door  with  his  paw.  Seeing  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  made  for  the  keeper's  apartment,  but  before  he  could 
stir  many  paces,  the  infuriated  beast  sprang  from  his  den  towards 
him.  Croney  flew  behind  some  timber  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
animal,  but  that  moment  the  leopard  pounced  upon  him,  and 
sticking  his  immense  claws  on  either  side  of  his  neck,  grasped 
the  back  part  of  it  with  his  tusks,  and  kept  a  firm  hold.  The 
poor  fellow  shrieked  out  in  excruciating  pain,  and  with  the  animal 
firmlir  attached  to  him,  he  hobbled  to  the  keeper's  room,  but 
found  the  door  festened  by  a  latch,  which  he  could  not  open. 
However  his  cries  being  at  length  heard  by  two  of  the  keepers, 
they  came  immediately  to  his  assistance ;  but  before  their  arrival, 
the  animal  had  got  his  victim  on  the  ground,  keeping  fast  hold 
of  him  by  the  neck.  The  men  endeavoured  to  entice  the  beast 
away,  but  finding  all  attempts  to  allure  him  fruitless,  one  of  them 
seized  a  fowling  piece,  and  commenced  beating  him  over  the  head 
with  the  butt-end,  till  he  became  stunned  with  the  blows,  and 
dropped  down  senseless  on  the  ground,  but  this  was  not  done  till 
the  gun  was  broken  to  pieces.  The  young  man  was  immediately 
carried  to  the  house  of  a  surgeon  on  Tower  Hill,  where  the 
wounds  in  his  neck  were  dressed,  and  from  thence  he  was  taken 
to  Guy's  Hospital ;  where  upon  examination,  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  were  found  to  be  extensively  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  the 
beast,  and  each  side  of  the  neck  and  the  shoulders  were  equally 
bjured  by  its  talons,  which  had  penetrated  to  a  great  depth. 

Funeral  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, — On  the  21st  of  January, 
the  remains  of  this  eminent  artist  were  interred  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  They  had  been  removed  the  niffht  before,  from  his  . 
place  of  residence  to  Somerset  House,  where  the  body  lay  in  state 
m  the  model-room,  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion ;  it  was 
hung  with  black,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  room.  The  academicians,  associates,  and 
students  were  all  in  attendance,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  none  but  the  private  friends  of  the  deceased  were 
admitted  to  witness  the  lying  in  state.  Shortly  before  ten,  the 
mourning  coaches  and  carriages  of  the  nobility  entered  the  square 
of  Somerset  House,  and  placed  themselves  in  four  lines.  At  a 
quarter-past  twelve  o'clock,  preparations  were  made  to  convey  the 
corpse  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    Policemen  were  stationed  along 
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the  Strand,  to  prevent  any  vehicles,  except  those  connected  with 
the  procession,  from  passing.  Among  the  carriages  there  were 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  the  lord  chancellor, 
all  the  ministers,  the  American  minister,  and  about  two  hundred 
others ;  among  which  were  noticed  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Eari 
Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,  Earl  of  Essex,  Earl  Spencer,  &cc.  &c. 
None  of  the  carriages  of  the  royal  family  followed  the  procession. 
The  shops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral, 
were  closed  until  after  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed. 

Destruction  of  the  English  Opera  House. — On  the  16th  of 
February,  a  little  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  theatre 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  the  alarm  had  scarcely  been  given, 
when  the  flames  burst  forth,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  theatre 
was  in  a  blaze.     Engines  ^ere  speedily  on  the  spot;  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  placing  them  in  effective  positions,  they  were  for  a 
while  quite  unavailing.     The  scene  that  ensued  in  Exeter  Street 
baffled  description :    when  the  evident  appearance  of  danger  wp.8 
generally  known,  the  female  inhabitants  were  seen  running  about 
shrieking  in    the  most  piteous    manner,    these  were    generally 
lodgers,  who  are  very  numerous  on  these  premises ;  the  owners  of 
the  houses  occupied  themselves  in  casting  out  their  property  into 
the  street.     At  half-past  two  the  fire  became  terrific,  and  a  great 
destruction  of  property  appeared  inevitable,   as  the  flames  were 
spreading  in  the  rear  towards  the  Courier  Office ;   and  had  com- 
municated to  the  houses  right  and  left  in  Exeter  Street,  burning 
with    inconceivable    violence    and    rapidity.      About   this    time 
Messrs.  Braithwaite*s  steam-engine  arrived,  and  took  its  position 
in  the  Strand,  immediately  facing  the  Courier  Office,  at  the  comer 
of  Welhngton  Street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  commenced  forcing 
large  bodies  of  water  over  the  parapets  of  the  houses,  on  to  the 
burning  mass  behind.     By  the  powerful  assistance  of  this  engine, 
the  premises  of  the  Courier  Office,  and  all   the  houses  on  the 
western  side  of  the  English  Opera  House,  were  preserved.     About 
a   quarter  before  four,    the   roof  of    the  theatre    fell  in   with  a 
loud  crash,   and  the   next  moment  the  atmosphere   for   a  con- 
siderable distance  was  filled  with  burning  embers.    This  was  a 
signal  for  the  whole  force  of  the  engines  to  combine  their  efforts, 
and   the  fire  was  checked.     Five  houses  were  burned  down  in 
Exeter  Court,  and  four  in  Exeter  Street.     With  one  exception, 
they  belonged  to  Mr.  Arnold,  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  and 
were  uninsured,  as   was   also   the   theatre.     The    whole  of  tfae 
theatrical  wardrobe  was  consumed.     The  fire  was  supposed  to  have 
origmated  from  a  stove  behind  the  boxes. 

Skeletons  discovered, — ^The  workmen  employed  to  excaA-ate  t|ie 
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giound  on  the  eastern  side  of  Somerset  House,  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  university,  on  the  24th  of  February,  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  human  skeleton  without  any  coffin  or  shell ;  and  on 
digging  deeper,  they  discovered  about  a  cart-load  of  skeletons, 
some  of  which  were  nearly  entire.  The  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned to  the  authorities  of  Somerset  House,  but  no  one  could 
give  any  information  respecting  it,  or  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject.  Stow,  the  histonan,  relates,  that  several  buildings  were 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  Somerset  House,  aniong  which 
was  the  origmal  church  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary-le-Strand,  which 
then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  houses  east  of  Somerset  House, 
cmposite  the  present  church.  On  the  demolition  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  bodies  exhumed  were  buried  in  a  hole  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  exact  place  of  it  is  not  inentioned,  but  there  is 
very  little  doubt  the  repository  discovered  by  the  workmen  was 
the  place  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  tiiis  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  pit  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
square  form,  and  the  bodies  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  been 
r^ularly  placed  one  upon  another.  Among  them  were  two  skulls, 
and  several  bones,  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  which  must 
have  belonged  to  persons  of  gigantic  structure. 

Last  Illness  and  Death  of  George  IF', 

His  majesty  had  a  severe  illness,  early  in  the  year  1830,  and 
though,  from  the  extreme  seclusion  in  which  he  had  for  some  time 
lived,  the  public  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
royal    palace,    those    who    had    correct    information,   had    well 

runded  apprehensions  that  his  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
was  not,  however,  till  the  15th  of  April,  that  a  bulletin  was 
issued  by  the  royal  physicians,  stating  that  the  king  had  had  a 
bilious  attack  accompanied  by  an  embarrassment  in  breath  n  . 
Bulletins  continued  to  be  issued,  which  however  did  not  contain 
any  very  precise  information ;  and  rumours  of  various  kinds  were 
raised,  and  kept  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement 
Loud  complaints  were  urged  against  his  majesty's  physicians  for 
not  affording  more  decided  information ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
statements  afterwards  made  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  that  they  did 
not  consider  that  their  duty  to  their  patient  permitted  them  to  be 
more  particular.  At  a  scientific  meeting  at  a  subsequent  period, 
that  physician,  who  was  his  majesty's  principal  attendant,  intro- 
duoea  some  particulars  respecting  the  late  king's  illness.  *'  The 
public,"  he  stated,  *'  in  their  solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  such  a 
patient,  frequently  desire  disclosures  incompatible  with  his  safety. 
The  bulletins  may  become  known  to  the  royal  sufferer  himself, 
and  it  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  that  to  relieve  the 
anxiety,  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  the  physician  ought 
to  do  any  thing  to  endanger  the  life  or  comfort  of  his  patient. 
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But  whilst  it  is  his  object  to  state  as  accurately  as  possible  tlw 
present  circumstances  and  the  comparative  condition  of  the 
disease,  he  will  consider  that  conjectures  respecting  its  cause  and 
probable  issue  are  not  to  be  hazarded  without  extreme  cautioo. 
He  will  not  write  one  word  which  is  calculated  to  mislead ;  but 
neither  ought  he  to  be  called  upon  to  express  so  much  as,  if 
reported  to  the  patient,  would  destroy  all  hope,  and  hasten  that 
catastrophe  which  it  is  his  duty,  and  his  first  wish,  to  prevent 
Meantime  the  family  of  the  monarch,  and  the  government,  have  a 
claim  to  farther  information  than  can  be  with  propriety,  or 
common  humanity,  imparted  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  case 
of  his  late  majesty,  the  king's  government  and  the  royal  family 
were  apprised  as  early  as  the  27th  of  April,  that  his  majesty's 
disease  was  seated  in  his  heart,  and  that  an  effusion  of  water  into 
the  chest  was  soon  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  May  that  an  opportunity  occurred  of  acquainting  his  majesty 
with  his  real  situation.  He  then  appointed  an  early  day  for 
receiving  the  sacrament,  and  expressed  himself  as  having  derived 
great  consolation  from  this  exercise  of  devotion.  After  this  Sir 
Henry  thought  himself  warranted  in  interpreting  the  symptoms  as 
favourably  as  they  would  admit,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  support 
the  spirits  of  his  royal  patient  in  the  intervals  of  his  suffering,  and 
prevent  him  from  dwelling  on  the  painful  contemplation  of  death 
until  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired. 

All  hope  of  his  majesty's  recovery  which  might  exist  among  his 
subjects,  was  destroyed,  when,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  stated  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  he  had  a  message, 
signed  by  his  majesty,  to  lay  before  their  lordships.  His  grace 
then  placed  the  message  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chancellor,  who 
read  as  follows : — 

"George  R 

"  His  majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  house  that  he 
is  labouring  under  a  severe  indisposition,  which  renders  it  incon- 
venient and  painful  to  his  majesty  to  sign,  with  his  own  hand, 
those  public  instruments  which  require  the  sign  manual. 

"  His  majesty  relies  on  the  dutiful  attachment  of  parliament  to 
consider,  without  delay,  of  the  means  by  which  his  majesty  may 
be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  temporary  discharge  of  this  impor- 
tant function  of  the  crown,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service." 

A  message  exactly  similar  to  that  delivered  to  the  peers  was 
presented  to  the  commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And  on  the 
following  day  the  lord  chancellor  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a* 
oill  to  supply  the  royal  signature.  The  nature  of  the  proposed 
measure  was  stated  in  the  following  terms.  We  propose  that  a 
commission  under  the  sign  manual  shall  issue,  authorizing  any 
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one  or  more  p>er8on8  who  shall  be  therein  named,  to  affix  the 
king's  signature  by  means  of  a  stamp,  to  be  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  to  all  such  instruments  as  may  require  it.  By  way  of 
security,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  abuse,  we 
propose,  that  those  who  are  named  in  this  warrant  or  commission, 
shall  not  affix  that  signature  on  any  occasion  whatever,  except  in 
the  presence  and  by  command  of  his  majesty :  We  propose  that 
the  persons  named  in  the  commission  shall  not  have  authority  to 
affix  the  stamp  until,  upon  the  instrument  to  which  it  is  to  be 
affixed  have  been  indorsed,  both  the  character  and  object  of  the 
nstrument,  by  three  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  In  addition  to 
these  securities,  we  propose  that  the  stamp  shall  be  prepared  and 
attested,  and  kept  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  is  not  meant  that  this  should  for  ever  supersede 
the  sign  manual ;  to  guard  against  that,  there  is  an  express  clause 
in  the  act,  that  his  majesty  may,  as  usual,  and  according  to  the 
accustomed  form,  affix  his  sign  manual,  and  that  it  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  passed. 

The  bill  met  with  the  nearly  unanimous  consent  of  the  house, 
a  few  remarks  bein^  made  upon  the  great  importance  of  guarding 
against  the  possibility  of  any  abuse  being  made  of  so  important  a 
power  as  that  of  affixing  the  royal  signature.  It  was  provided 
that  the  act  should  remain  in  force  no  longer  than  the  duration  of 
the  present  session  of  parliament 

In  the  house  of  conomons  proceedings  exactly  analogous  took 
place,  and  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission,  four 
days  after  being  first  proposed. 

After  long  struggling  with  his  painful  disease,  his  majesty 
expired  rather  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June. 
In  the  official  account  published  of  the  appearances  of  the  body 
after  death,  it  is  stated,  that  '*  the  original  disease  of  his  majesty 
consisted  in  ossification  of  certain  large  blood  vessels  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  which  must  have  existed 
for  many  years,  and  which,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
cnrrent  of  blood  flowing  from  the  heart  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  occasioned  effusion  of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest, 
and  in  other  situations.  Tliis  mechanical  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  also  sufficiently  explains  those  other  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  body,  which  were  connected  with  his 
majesty's  last  illness,  as  well  as  all  the  symptoms  under  which 
the  king  had  laboured.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  majesty'a 
dissolution  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


History  of  London  continued  from  the  Accession  of  WtlUam 
the  Fourth. 

As  800D  as  the  death  of  George  IV.  was  known,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  assembled  at  St.  James'  palace,  in  order  to  do 
nomage  to  the  Doke  of  Clarence,  now  become  king,  nnder  the 
title  of  William  IV.  His  majesty  addressed  the  council  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  fully  participate  in  the  affliction 
I  am  suffering  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  sovereign,  under  whose 
auspices,  as  regent  and  as  king,  this  country  has  maintained  during 
war  its  ancient  reputation  and  glory— has  enjoyed  a  long  period  of 
happiness  and  internal  peace —and  has  possessed  the  friendship, 
respect,  and  contidence  of  foreign  powers. 

*'  In  addition  to  that  loss  I  sustain  in  common  with  you,  and 
with  all  who  lived  under  the  government  of  a  most  beneficent  and 
gracious  king,  I  have  to  lament  the  death  of  a  beloved  and 
affectionate  brother,  with  whom  I  have  lived  from  my  earliest 
years,  in  terms  of  the  most  cordial  and  uninterrupted  friendship, 
and  to  whose  favour  and  kindness  I  have  been  most  deeply 
indebted. 

**  After  having  passed  my  life  in  the  service  of  my  country,  and 
having,  I  trust,  uniformly  acted  as  the  most  faithful  subject  and 
servant  of  the  king,  I  am  now  called  upon,  under  the  dispensation 
of  Almighty  God,  to  administer  the  government  of  this  great 
empire.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  I  have  to 
encounter;  but  I  possess  the  advantage  of  having  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  my  revered  father,  and  my  lamented  and  beloved 
brother;  and  I  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  parliament,  and  upon  its  zealous  co-opetation  in  my  anxious 
endeavours,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain 
the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  to  protect  the  rights  and 
liberties,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  dasses 
of  my  people." 

The  proclamation  of  the  king  then  took  place  with  all  the  usual 
ceremonies.  On  presenting  himself  at  the  window  of  the  palace 
his  majesty  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  cheers  by  a  large 
assemblage  of  his  subjects.  The  frank  and  affable  manners  of  the 
sailor  king,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed,  raised  him  to  a  height  of 
popularity,  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by 
any  of  his  predecessors —a  popularity  which  was  probably  increased 
by  the  contrast  his  manners  presented,  to  the  reserve  and  seclusion 
to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  by  his  brother.     Pre- 
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cisely  at  ten  o*clock,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  having  been  fired  hj 
tignal.  Sir  George  Nayler,  garter  king-at-arms,  read  theibllowing 
pfodamation : — 

-  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his  mercy  our 
late  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  Fourth,  of  blessed  memory, 
by  whose  decease  the  imperial  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the 
high  and  mighty  Prince  William,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  we,  there- 
fore, the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  this  realm,  being  here 
assisted  with  those  of  his  late  majesty's  privy  council,  with  num- 
bers of  other  principal  gentlemen  of  quality,  with  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  do  now  hereby,  with  one  voice 
and  consent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and  proclaim  that  the 
high  and  mighty  Prince  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  is  now  by  the 
death  of  the  late  sovereign  of  happy  memory,  become  our  only 
lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lord  William  the  Fourth,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  Xing  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith 
(and  so  forth).  To  whom  we  acknowledge  all  faith  and  constant 
obedience,  with  all  humble  and  hearty  affection,  beseeching  God,  by 
whom  kings  and  queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Boyal  Prince 
William  the  Fourth,  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over 
us. — Given 9  kc 
God  save  the  King ! 

At  the  conclusion  the  air  was  rent  by  cries  of  "  Long  live  King 
William,"  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  a  manner  the  most 
loyal  and  enthusiastic.  The  procession  then  moved  slowly  along 
the  Strand,  towards  Temple  Bar,  the  gates  of  which  were  closed 
according  to  custom.  On  a  herald  demanding  admission  in  the 
name  of  King  William  IV.,  the  gates  were  opened  by  the  city 
marshal,  who  conducted  the  herald  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  attended 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  other  municipal  authorities,  awaited  in  their 
carriages  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade.  At  the  end  of  Chancery 
Lane,  the  proclamation  was  again  read.  It  was  also  read  at  the 
end  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  and  again  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
The  last  proclamation  took  place  at  Aldgate.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  proclamation,  **  God  save  the  King,"  was  played  by  the 
state  band,  and  the  assembled  multitude  every  where  uttered 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  loyalty. 

Meeting  of  Parliament — On  the  same  day  on  which  the  late 
king  died  the  parliament  met  in  the  usual  routme  of  their  proceed- 
ings, but  the  time  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ceremony  of  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  monarch. 

In  a  few  days,  a  message  was  presented  from  the  king,  intimating 
his  intention  of  dissolving  parliament  as  early  as  possible,  and 
recommending   the  house  to  make    necessary  provision   for  the 
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public  service,  in  the  interval  that  might  elapse  between  the  dost 
of  the  session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament. 

Addresses  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  (for  the  one  was 
mingled  with  the  other,)  were  unanimously  voted  by  both  houses 
tlie  members  of  all  parties  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  pious 
remembrance  of  the  late,  and  loyal  reception  of  the  new  sovereign. 

The  Royal  Funeral. — ^The  remains  of  George  IV.  were  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  at  Windsor,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
with  every  possible  solemnity,  the  king  himself  acting  in  person  as 
chief  mourner,  supported  by  all  his  royal  brothers.  The  customs 
of  a  nation  are  inexplicable :  the  nobles  of  the  land  seldom  testify 
their  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  nearest  relative  by  following 
his  body  to  the  grave ;  yet  the  poorest  peasant  sees  the  turf  laid  on 
the  head  of  his  friend,  and  the  king  of  England  showed  his  warm- 
ness  of  heart  by  shedding  a  tear  over  the  tomb  of  the  companion 
of  his  earliest  years.  Thus  the  highest  and  the  lowest  meet 
together. 

In  London,  the  lord  mayor  had  called  upon  the  citizens,  by 
public  notice,  to  show  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral ;  and  the  call  was  not  only  readily  and  gene- 
rally, but  zealously  and  almost  universally  complied  with ;  every 
shop  and  place  of  public  business  was  closed,  and  in  many  instances, 
the  windows  even  of  private  dwellings.  The  streets,  however,  were 
crowded  with  passengers  during  the  day,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  all  ordinary  business,  partly  of  anxiety  to  witness 
some  part  of  the  ceremony  at  Windsor,  towards  which  numbers 
were  seen  hastening  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  continued 
tolling  of  the  bells,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  metropolis 
where  the  churches  are  most  numerous,  had  an  exceedingly  solemn 
and  mournful  effect.  The  intervals  of  the  tolling  were  regularly 
one  minute,  during  the  day.  Sixty  minute  guns  were  fired  at  the 
following  places:— At  Gravesend,  from  six  to  seven  o'clock ;  at 
Purfleet,  from  seven  to  eight ;  at  Woolwich,  from  eight  to  nine ;  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  from  nine  to  ten;  at  St.  James*  Park, 
from  ten  to  eleven;  and  at  Windsor,  from  eleven  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

Horse  Gtiards,  July  31. — The  Army — General  Orders  : — 
The  king  has  been  pleased  to  command,  that  the  sergeants  of 
regiments  of  infantry  shall  be  armed  in  future  with  fusils  instead 
of  pikes.  August  2. — The  king  has  been  pleased  to  command, 
that  the  following  alterations  shall  take  place  in  the  army — The 
uniform  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  forces  to  be  laced  in  gold, 
except  those  <  f  the  household  troops,  who  are  to  continue  to  wear 
their  present  gold  embroidery.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  with 
the  exception  of  the  royal  horse  guards  (blue),  to  be  dressed  in 
red,  at  the  next  issue  of  clothing.     The  mustachios  of  the  cavalry 
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(excepting  in  the  life-guards,   the  royal  liorse-guards,   and   the 

nussars,)  to  he  aholish^,  and  the  hair  of  the  non-commissioned 

officer  and  soldier,  throughout  the  regular  forces,  to  be  cut  close 

at  the  side  and  back  of  the  head,  instead  of  being  worn  in  that 

hushy  and  unbecoming  fashion  adopted  by  some  regiments.     The 

four  regiments  of  hussars  to  be  dressed  perfectly  alike.     Their 

officers  to  have  one  dress  only,  and  that  of  a  less  costly  pattern, 

which  will  forthwith  be  prepared.     The  cap-lines  and  tassels  worn 

CD  the  caps  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  infantry  to  be  abolished, 

and  the  feather  of  both  officer  and  soldier  to  be  shortened,  so  as 

not  to  show  more  than  eight  inches  above  the  cap.     The  gorget 

to  be  abolished.    The  officers  and  men  throughout  the  army,  to 

wear  a  green  tuft,  instead  of  a  feather.    The  bands  of  infantry 

regiments  to  be  dressed  in  white  clothing,  with  the  regimental 

facings.     The  star  upon  the  strap  of  the  officers*  epaulet  to  be  that 

of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  instead  of  that  of  the  Order  of  the 

Garter,  with  the  exception  of  tliose  regiments  for  which  a  national 

badge  has  been  authorized.     The  king  has  been  further  pleased  to 

oonunand,  that  the  feather  which  has  been  specially  allotted  to 

the  general  officers  of  the  army,  shall  on  no  account  whatever,  be 

worn  by  either  staff  or  regimental  officers,  who  are  hereby  enjoined 

to  aulhere  strictly  to  the  feathers  prescribed  for  them  by  r^ulation. 

The  king  has  l>een  pleased  to  dispense  with  officers  of  the  army 

appearing,  either  at  the  levees  or  drawing  rooms,  in  shoes  and 

buckles;  they  will  accordingly  appear,  upon  those  occasions,  in 

shoes  and  trousers  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Abandonment  of  the  King's  Intention  of  visiting  the  City  of 
LondoHy  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day. — It  was  evident,  from  the 
language  of  ministers,  that  of  the  various  parties  opposed  to  them, 
thev  had  made  up  their  minds  to  propitiate  the  ulcra-tories.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  decided  declaration  against  all  reform, 
was  looked  upon  as  intended  to  have  this  effect.  It  produced  great 
and  very  general  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  demand  for  reform  had  now  become  so  irresistible,  that  many 
even  of  those  who  were  little  inclined  to  innovation  of  any  descrip- 
tion, conceived  it  necessary  that  some  concession  should  be  made 
to  the  popular  wish,  which,  if  resisted,  might  by  and  bye,  bear 
down  every  barrier  that  could  be  opposed  to  it,  and  overthrow  all 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country  in  indiscriminate  fury.  Of 
this  opinion  were  considerable  numbers  of  the  best  partisans  of  the 
ministry,  and  these  his  grace*s  rash  declaration  much  disappointed. 
The  warmer  friends  of  reform  were  every  where  indignant,  and  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament  the  invectives  against  the  government 
were  neither  few  in  number  nor  measured  in  terms. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  credit  for  correct  political  feeling  to  the 
motley  mixture  of  knaves  and  fools  which  form  the  principal  part 
of  a  London  mob.     Anything  whatever  which  causes  much  excite-* 
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ment  it  eagerly  seized  upon  by  them  as  a  pretext  for  raiting  a 
disturbance ;  therefore,  it  is  no  great  compliment  to  the  reform 
cause,  that  on  this  occasion  the  populace  of  London  were  loud  in 
their  clamours  against  the  ministry.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
repeatedly  insulted  in  his  way  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  a  very 
general  disposition  to  turbulence  was  manifested. 

This,  though  in  itself  not  a  matter  of  great  importance,  gave  ri«e 
to  an  incident  which,  by  covering  the  ministers  with  ridicule, 
tended  not  a  little  to  weaken  their  influence. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  his  majesty  had  agreed  to  honour 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  by  being  present  at  the 
banquet  given  on  the  inauguration  of  the  lord  mayor,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  9th  of  November.  Preparations  were  in  progress  to 
ireceive  the  roval  guest  with  all  magnificence,  when  on  the  7th,  the 
lord  major  elect,  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  stating  that  it  was  the  intention  of  some 
desperate  characters  to  make  an  attack  on  his  grace,  expressing 
;^oubts  if  the  civil  force  would  be  able  to  protect  him,  and  advising 
nim  to  come  with  an  aimed  force;  but  the  duke  determined  to  stay 
at  home^  and  having  communicated  the  fact  to  his  colleagues,  they 
advised  his  majesty  to  suspend  his  visit,  who  consented. 

^  Robert  Peel  communicated  this  change  of  intention  to  the 
eivic  body :— "  i  am  commanded  by  the  king,''  said  he,  ^*  to 
inform  your  lordship,  that  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  have 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise  the  king  to  postpone  the  visit 
which  dieir  majesties  intended  to  pay  to  the  City  of  London  on 
Tuesday  next 

**  From  information  which  has  been  recently  received,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  notwithstanding  the  devoted  loyalty  and 
affection  borne  to  his  majesty  by  the  citizens  of  London,  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  an  occasion  which  must  necessarily  assemble  & 
vast  number  of  persons  by  night,  to  create  tumult  and  confusion, 
and  thereby  endanger  the  properties  and  lives  of  his  majesty's 
subjects. 

**  It  would  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  concern  to  their 
majesties  were  any  calamity  to  occur  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  the  City  of  London,  and  their  majesties  have  therefore  resolved, 
though  not  without  the  greatest  reluctance  and  regret,  to  forego 
for  the  present  the  satisfaction  which  that  visit  would  have  afforded 
to  their  majesties." 

The  city  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm  by  this  announce- 
ment that  the  royal  procession  to  Guildhall  had  been  stopped. 
The  walls  were,  at  an  early  hour,  posted  with  a  notice  from  the 
lord  mayor,  to  that  effect.  The  circular  from  the  home  secretary, 
to  the  same  purport,  was  also  perused  with  the  deepest  attention. 
No  sooner  had  the  citizens  read  these  official  notices  with  conster- 
nation, than  accounts  came  that  a  park  of  artillery  from  Woolwich 
was  in  the  Kent  Road,  a  part  destined  for  the  Tower,  the  other 
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AeliehmetiU  marching  to  the  west  aid  of  the  town;  the  part 
destined  for  the  city  passed  into  the  Tower — the  guard  at  the 
Bank  of  England  was  doubled.  In  addition  to  all  these  formid* 
able  preparations,  a  thousand  rumours  were  circulated— one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  marching  upon  London ;  all  the  troops  in  the 
metropolis  were  under  arms  in  the  Park.  It  was  immediately 
reported  that  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  the  government  had 
been  discovered ;  the  terror  of  an  insurrection  at  home  was  height- 
ened by  the  report  of  an  immediate  armament  for  Belgium,  arising 
from  a  notice  from  the  navy  office  for  three  transports  to  be  ready 
forthwith  to  proceed  to  Deptford ;  and  this  being  the  usual  con* 
duct  of  the  board,  even  if  filler  were  wanted,  added  to  the  general 
confusion.  The  citizens  hurried  from  their  usual  avocations  into 
the  streets  and  coffee-houses  to  discuss  the  mass  of  news,  and 
discover  if  there  were  adequate  causes  for  the  general  consternation 
which  was  depicted  in  the  eager  faces  of  the  tumultuous  assemblies 
in  the  public  thorough&res.  In  this  general  hubbub,  of  course, 
the  stock  exchange  opened  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement,  and 
the  funds  fell  three  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours. 

The  subject  was  immediately  broached  in  parliament,  and  the 
ministers  pressed  to  explain  upon  what  grounds  they  had  thus 
unsettled  the  public  confidence,  and  had  placed  in  a  point  of  view 
as  if  he  were  afraid  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  most 
popular  monarch  England  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  period. 

In  the  house  of  conmions,  on  the  following  evening.  Lord 
Althorp  rose  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  right  honourable 
secretary  of  state  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extraor- 
dinary course  which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  advised  their 
sovereign  to  adopt,  namely,  that  of  declining  to  dine  with  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  He  felt  most 
amdous  to  know  the  cause,  being  certain  that  such  a  course  could 
never  have  been  warranted,  had  not  his  majesty's  government  had 
some  intimation  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  course  originally  intended  to  be  pursued 
by  his  majesty. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  this  day  is  authentic, 
and  that  the  signature  which  it  bean  is  my  own.  I  have  ielt 
mysdf  bound  to  give  that  advice  to  his  majesty,  from  a  dtsire 
to  preserve  the  public  peace.  His  majesty  feels  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  citizens  of  London ; 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware,  that  when  thousands  of 
innocent  people  were  assembled  together  at  night,  and  in  such  a 
situation,  any  person  might,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  or  out- 
rage, produce  such  disorder  that  might  be  productive  of  the  worst 
oonsequences.  There  was  one  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the 
government  should  have  taken  the  step  they  had  done.  A  new 
body,  of  men  had  been  appointed  by  the  house  to  preserve  the 
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public  peace,  and  if  his  majesty  had  gone  to  the  city»  a  gi««l 
number  of  that  body  must  have  been  withdrawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  from  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning  all  the  streets 
leading  from  St.  James'  Palace  to  Temple  Bar  must,  as  it  was 
desirable  to  preserve  the  peace  by  civil  /orce,  be  guarded  by  the 
new  police ;  and,  as  many  of  them  had  to  be  on  duty  all  night, 
many  parts  of  the  town  must  be  left  neglected,  and,  consequently, 
if  any  mischievous  designs  were  in  contemplation,  those  parts 
would  be  exposed  to  plunder.  That  such  designs  were  in  agita* 
tion,  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend.  In  fact,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  civil  force  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Let  the  house  consider  the  disturbances  of  Friday  and 
Saturday  last;  and  they  must  have  noticed  the  industrious 
attempts  made  to  influence  and  inflame  the  public  mind  again&t 
the  new  police.  Many  thousands  of  hand-bills  were  printed  and 
circulated  against  the  civil  force,  some  of  which  he  would  read. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  read  several,  the  first 
beginning,  "  To  arms !  to  arms ! — All  London  meets  on  Tuesday 
next ; — and,  Englishmen,  shall  such  an  opportunity  for  redressing 
our  wrongs  be  lost  f*  The  next  bill  began,  *^  LiMrty  and  arms ! 
Englishmen,  remember  that  London  meets  on  Tuesday.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  there  are  six  thousand  cutlasses  in  readi- 
ness for  Peel's  bloody  gang !  Fly  to  arms,"  &c.  Now,  he  would 
ask  what  chance  there  was  of  the  public  peace  being  preserved 
when  such  means  were  being  resorted  to  ?  The  military  must  be 
called  in,  and  as  such  must  inevitably  be  the  case,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  exposing  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children.  He  regretted  as  much  as  any  one  the  expense  that 
took  place ;  but  he  thought  the  public  peace  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration.  These  were  the  reasons  that  induced 
ministers  to  advise  their  majesties  not  to  visit  the  city  of  London, 
and  thereby  spare  them  the  pain  they  would  endure  in  case 
human  blood  had  been  shed.  He  knew  it  had  been  said  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  become  unpopular ;  but  he  would  rather  it 
should  be  said  so,  than  that  it  should  be  said  he  gave  advice,  or 
agreed  to  a  procession,  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  lives  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  his  majesty's 
government  had  acted  most  culpablv  in  the  advice  they  had  given. 
He  could  assure  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  his  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  this  morning,  had  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  and  consternation.  All  mercantile  transactioni 
had  sustained  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  he  could  assure 
the  house  as  a  fact,  that  the  stocks  had  this  very  day  &llen  three 
per  cent,  and  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  after  a  fall 
of  four  per  cent,  during  the  past  week.  Such  a  state  of  thin^ 
could  not  be  looked  on  without  the  greatest  alarm  and  appre- 
hension.-   An  individuali  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  without  any 
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•peculation,  who  was  worth  tens  of  thousands  to-day,  might  he 
reduced  to  heggary  this  day  week.  He  thought  the  letter  of  the 
right  honourable  secretary  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  country 
to  suppose  that  ministers  felt  great  alarm  at  his  majesty's  intended 
visit.  The  king  never  could  go  in  procession  without  a  great 
crowd  being  collected,  and  it  was  only  justice  to  the  people  of 
London  and  Westminster  to  say,  that  his  person,  whatever  might 
be  the  crowd,  would  be  safe.  The  king  was  as  popular  as  ever. 
The  king  could  go  as  safely  through  London  as  ever.  The  king 
should  go,  and  leave  the  unpopular  duke  at  home.  Let  him  b^ 
shut  up  in  his  house,  and  be  there  defended.  Would  to  God  I 
had  not  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
his  conduct,  had  put  himself  into  that  situation,  in  which  he  could 
not  accompany  his  sovereign  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  to  partake 
of  a  social  repast ! 

C  olonel  Davies  said,  it  had  been  said  it  was  probable  the  police 
would  be  attacked — if  there  was  a  probability  of  that,  had  his 
majesty  gone  into  the  city,  the  attack  was  now  much  more  likely ' 
to  be  made  to-morrow  night,  if  his  majesty  did  not  go.  Was  it 
said  that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  duke's  house?  That 
also  was  much  more  likely  to  take  place,  if  the  royal  visit  was 
not  made. 

Alderman  Waithman  said,  when  he  met  the  court  of  aldermen 
that  morning,  there  was  but  one  opinion  expressed  throughout, 
which  was  their  utmost  surprise  at  such  a  step  having  been  taken 
as  had  been  adopted.  When  the  royal  committee  were  asked, 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  the  slightest  cause  for  appre- 
hension, they  expressed  their  most  decided  judgment  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  was  the  most  astounding  circumstance,  that  the  lord 
mayor  elect  should  have  communicated  that  information  deemed 
so  important  as  to  occasion  more  than  one  or  two  cabinet  councils, 
and  to  end  in  such  a  result,  and  not  to  have  made  the  slightest 
communication  of  it  to  the  magistrates  of  London.  The  result 
was  a  gross  reflection  upon  the  whole  magistracy  of  the  city  of 
London,  importing  that  they  were  incompetent  to  preserve  order 
in  the  city,  which  reflection  they  were  ready,  one  and  all,  indig- 
nantly to  repel. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  felt  bound,  in  justice  to  the  lord 
mayor,  to  state,  that  the  information  he  communicated  had  been 
coiifirmed  by  information  that  had  subsequently  come  to  his 
Imowledge. 

Alderman  Thomson  rose  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  Alderman  Waithman,  which 
was  doubtless  correct,  though  the  alderman  had  mentioned  some 
matters  which  he  should  not  have  thought  himself  justified  in 
introducing  there.  True  it  unquestionablv  was,  that  only  one 
feeling — a  feeline  of  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  king — pervaded  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  of  London ;  and,  in  his  own  mind^  he 
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had  no  douot  that,  from  the  arrangements  which  the  magiatrates 
had  made,  the  entertainment  to  his  majesty  would  have  passed  off 
without  any  hreach  of  the  peace.  Every  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  the  peace  had  been  taken,  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
hundred  special  constables  had  been  appointed,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  police  force  of  the  city.  Partner  than  this,  a  body  of 
respectable  citizens,  residing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis, 
amounting  to  between  four  and  five  thousand,  had  sent  in  their 
names  and  places  of  residence,  and  offered  their  services  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  The  court  of  aldermen  had  that 
day  come  to  the  resolution,  that  *Uhey  most  unequivocally  and 
decidedly  disavow  knowledge  of  any  communication  made  to  the 
government  of  the  inabiHty  of  the  magistracy  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  on  his  majesty's  visit  to  this  great  city ; 
and  they  cannot  but  lament  that  any  representation  should  have 
been  made  which  has  had  the  effect  of  influencing  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  majesty's  visit  to  the  loyal  city  of  London." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  only  state,  that  on  Saturday,  two 
aldermen  came  to  him,  as  from  the  city  authorities,  one  of  whom 
was  the  lord  mayor  elect,  and  the  other,  a  gentleman  who  said  he 
was  deputed  from  the  late  lord  mayor.  These  gentlemen  told  him 
that  the  civil  power  in  the  city  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  asked  for  the  attendance  of  a 
body  of  the  military.  He  referred  these  gentlemen  to  the  horse- 
guards.  Now,  after  receiving  such  a  communication  as  this,  and 
listening  to  the  speech  of  Alderman  Thomson,  he  must  say,  that, 
considering  the  heavy  responsibility  that  rested  with  him,  he 
wished  that  the  magistrates  of  London  would  be  good  enough 
to  depute  proper  persons  to  make  conmiunications  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  lamentable  to  see  the  situation  into  which 
the  metropolis  had  been  plunged  in  the  short  space  of  nine  days. 
He  maintained  that  the  personal  popularity  of  the  sovereign  was 
undiminished;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  a  lamentable  thing 
that,  in  conseauence  of  the  presence  of  one  single  individual,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  this  metropolis  had  been  put  in  imminent 
danger,  for  he  understood  that  the  presence  of  the  noble  duke  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  alarm.  He  trusted  that  the  house 
of  commons  would  feel  it  their  duty  immedktely  to  lay  an  addrert 
before  his  majesty,  respectfully  soliciting  him  to  disnuss  the  noble 
duke  and  his  colleagues  from  his  councils,  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  this  city,  and  in  the  country,  was  against  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  agreed  with  the  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  if  his  majesty's  ministers  deserved  to 
be  dismissed  from  office,  it  was  the  duty  of  those  honourable 
members  in  that  house  who  entertained  that  opinion,  to  move  an 
address  for  their  removal. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  very  unwilling  to  come  forward  at  a 
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moment  of  great  excitement,  when  more  mischief  might  he  done 
by  a  meml^r's  expressing  his  sentiments  than  by  bis  retaining 
them  to  himself.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  letter 
published  that  morning,  had  stated  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
nis  msgesty  to  go  in  a  procession  in  the  city  "  by  night."  Why, 
within  one  short  week  from  that  day  his  majesty  had  gone  in  a 
procession  '*  by  night ;"  he  had  gone  to  the  theatre,  and  he  had  en- 
countered no  danger  whatever,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  rewarded 
by  the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  afiection  on 
the  part  of  an  attached  and  devoted  people.  What  had  since 
intervened?  There  had  intervened  that  aeciaration  of  his  majesty's 
prime  minister,  wherein  he  had  stated  that  nothing  would  induce 
nim  to  discuss  the  question  of  reform ;  and  that  if  it  should  be 
brought  forward  by  others,  it  should  be  opposed  by  him.  He, 
Sir  James  Graham,  was  in  contact  with  a  great  body  of  consti- 
tuents— ^he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  and  he  would  say,  that  upon  that 
pomt,  in  reference  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  declared 
that  he  would  concede  nothing,  his  grace  was  at  direct  issue  with 
the  people  of  England.  That  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington which  had  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  had  astounded, 
alarmed,  and  confounded  the  people  of  England.  The  noble  duke 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
but  that  declaration  had  made  him  the  most  unpopular  minister 
that  was  ever  known  in  England. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  lord  mayor 
elect  after  the  receipt  of  that  communication,  and  if  the  informa- 
tion which  had  reached  his  majesty's  government  on  the  subject 
had  been  solely  received  from  him,  he  conceived  that  they  should 
certainly  have  paused  before  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it ;  but 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  the  lord  mayor  elect, 
had  been  confirmed  to  him  from,  at  least,  twenty  other  different 
quarters.  He  thought  that  the  lord  mayor  elect  was  perfectly 
right  in  what  he  had  done. 

The  same  subject  was  introduced  in  the  house  of  peers  by  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  Bad  nor,  and  others,  who  called  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  explain  the  reasons  of  what  had  been  done. 

Lord  Radnor  thought  it  incumbent  on  his  majesty's  ministers, 
before  they  advised  his  majesty  to  a  course  so  calamitous,  to  have 
inquired  well  into  the  foundations  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
proceeded.  He  wished  to  know  whether,  when  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  to  the 
lord  mayor  elect,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  not  so  little  confi- 
dence in  the  reports  that  were  abroad,  and  the  letter  written  by 
the  lord  mayor,  as  to  direct  th^  person  who  took  the  letter  to  his 
lordship  to  inquire  whether  the  whole  was  not  a  hoax.  He  also 
wished  to  be  informed,  not  so  much  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  for 
that  of  his  majesty's  loyal  people,  whether  the  letter  sent  by  the 
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secretary  of  state  to  the  lord  mayor,  had  not  heen  aent  without  tb€ 
knowledge  of  his  majesty,  there  being  reports  in  circulation  that 
it  bad. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  should 
still  persevere  in  calling  the  non-visit  of  his  majesty  to  the  city  a 
calamitous  measure. — ^The  noble  lord  had  been  pleased  to  catechise 
him ;  he  wished  to  know  first,  whether  or  not  the  letter,  written 
to  the  lord  mayor,  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty,  and  his  plea- 
sure taken  upon  it  He  would  at  once  answer  the  noble  lord  that 
it  had,  and  that  he  should  have  considered  himself  as  having 
grossly  forgotten  his  duty,  had  he  attempted  to  sanction  the 
writing  of  such  a  letter  without  his  majesty's  approval.  Another 
question  propounded  by  the  noble  lord  was,  whether  the  letter 
written  by  the  lord  mayor,  was,  or  was  not,  the  only  ground,  or 
what  share  it  had,  in  inducing  his  majesty's  ministers  to  adopt  the 
course  they  had  done.  Now,  the  house  would  recollect  that  he 
had  stated,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  received  many  letters,  in 
some  of  which  names  were  given,  and  in  others  not,  stating  what 
would  probably  result  from  his  majesty's  visit  to  the  city.  To 
these,  however,  he  had  not  paid  any  particular  attention,  till  he 
received  the  letter  from  the  lord  mayor  elect,  on  Saturday  in  the 
afternoon ;  he  immediately  conferred  with  his  majesty's  secretary 
of  state  on  the  subject.  Further  information  was  received  on  the 
following  day,  and  under  these  circumstances  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  course  against  which  the 
noble  lord  declaim^.  The  lord  mayor  in  that  letter  had  stated 
the  necessity  of  having  military  in  the  city,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace.  Such  being  the  case,  its  preservation  might  have  caused 
bloodshed.  For  himself  he  felt  proud,  and  gloried  in  what  he 
had  done. 

The  lord  mayor  elect  was  censured  by  the  common  council  of 
the  city ;  and  even  their  political  supporters  blamed  the  ministers, 
if  not  altogether  for  what  they  had  done,  at  least  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  done  it. 

"The  error  of  ministers,"  said  a  publication  of  the  day  which 
usually  advocated  their  policy,  "lay  in  adopting  a  course  which 
could  not  fail  to  excite  immense  alarm,  without  taking  the  proper 
measures  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  avoided.  It  was  nothing 
to  say  that,  even  on  their  own  showing,  every  thing  would  have 
passed  off  quietly,  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  only  staid  at 
home.  He  knows  little  of  mobs  who  imagines  that  a  nocturnal 
rabble,  bent  on  mischief  against  an  individual,  will  be  trcnquil 
because  that  individual  has  escaped  them.  The  threats  against 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  those  directed  against  the 
police,  which  was  most  unpopular  with  all  the  blackguards  in 
London,  were  important  principally  as  indications  of  a  general 
determination  to  have  a  tumult;  and  assuredly,  if  the  festival 
had  proceeded,  had  the  royal  person   been  exposed  to  unseemly 
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•cenesy  and  bad  blood  been  shed,  ministers  would  have  been 
as  deeply  blamed  for  incurring  the  risk  of  tumult,  rather  than 
sacrifice  a  piece  of  parade,  as  they  now  were  for  having  acted  on 
the  warnings  which  they  had  received.  But  they  erred  in  acting 
on  too  limited  information.  The  mayor  elect  was  scarcely  an 
official  person ;  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  city. 
There  was  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  there  was  a  committee 
for  superintending  all  the  necessary  preparations — they  were  never 
consulted.  If  the  home  secretary  had  sent  his  information  to  the 
proper  civic  authorities,  with,  *  What  do  you  say  to  this — is  that 
other  thing  true— and  by  what  arrangements  do  you  propose  to 
secure  the  public  peace?' — the  disappointment  and  alarm  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  avoided.'' 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  although  the  funds  speedily  again 
rose,  the  public  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  ministry  was 
shaken;  and  how  much  the  strength  of  a  ministry  depends  upon 
the  general  opinion  of  their  stability,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning,  when,  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  settlement  of  the 
civil  list  for  the  new  reign  was  brought  before  the  house  of 
conmioiis. 

Eiois,-^On  Monday,  the  8th  of  November,  and  also  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  unusually 
crowded,  and  a  considerable  d^ee  of  excitement  prevailed.  A 
meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  at  the  Rotunda,  in  Blackfriars 
Boad,  at  which  Mr.  Hunt  presided  as  chairman.  It  did  not  ter- 
minate till  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  Mr.  Hunt 
retired.  The  instant  he  left  the  meeting,  an  individual  exposed  a 
tri-coloured  flag,  with  "Reform"  painted  upon  it,  and  a  cry  of 
"  Now  for  the  West  End"  was  instantly  raised.  This  seemed  to 
act  as  a  signal  evidently  preconcerted,  as  the  individuals  com« 
posing  the  meeting,  one  and  all,  assented,  and  sallied  forth  in  a 
Dody,  the  individual  unfurling  the  tri-coloured  flag.  They  then 
proceeded  over  the  bridge,  in  number  amounting  to  about  one 
thousand,  shouting,  as  they  passed  along,  "  Reform,"  "  Down  with 
the  police,"  "  No  Peel,"  ♦*  No  Wellington."  In  their  route  they 
were  joined  by  others,  and  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  through 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  The  Adelphi  Theatre  was  closing, 
and  the  audience  were  about  to  leave,  when  the  shouts  of  the  mob 
being  heard,  the  doors  were  instantly  closed,  and  the  audience 
kept  in  the  house  till  they  had  passed^  .  As  they  proceeded,  they 
were  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  notoriously  bad  charac- 
ters, who  were  very  loud  in  their  exclamations  against  the  police. 
The  mob  first  proceeded  into  Downing  Street,  where  they  formed 
Ihemselves  into  a  line  immediately  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
Darl  Bathurst  A  gentleman  in  the  house,  upon  hearing  the 
tumult,  presented  himself  at  the  balcony,  armed  with  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and,  addressing  the  mob,  warned  them  against  committing 
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any  illegal  act,  dedaring  tbat  be  would  fire  upon  the  first   man 
who  attempted  to  enter  the  house.     Yells  and  groans  followed  this 
declaration,  and  the  cij  of  **  Go  it,'*  *'  Go  it,"  was  raised  by  the 
mob.     Another  gentleman,  at  this  moment,  came  out  upon   th« 
balcony,  and  took  the  pistols  out  of  his  hand,  upon  which   the 
mob  gave  loud  cheers.     A  strong  body  of  the  new  police  arrived 
from  Scotland  Yard,  and  formed  tbenselyes  into  a  Ime  at  the  eod 
of  King  Street,  to  prevent  the  mob  from  going  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  they  intended  to  proceed.     A  general   fight 
now  ensued,  in  which   the   new  police  were  assisted  by  several 
respectable  looking  men,  who  used  every  endeavour  to  put  tlie 
mob  to  the  rout.     In  the  skirmish  many  received  broken  heads, 
and  the  fiag  was  captured.     Inspector  Lincoln,  of  the  £  division, 
arrived  with  a  body  of  seventy  men,  and  an  equal  number  of  the 
D  division  also  came  up ;  when  the  mob,  upon  seeing  this  reio- 
forcement,  took  to  flight  in  all  directions,  and  the  most  periect 
quietude  succeeded.     Three  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  rioters 
were  arrested,  and   carried  to  the  watch-house  in  the  Almonry, 
Westminster.     A  reinforcement  of  the  royal  horse  guards  (blue,) 
were  mounted  in  the  yard  of  the  Horse-Guards,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Captain  Prickett,  and  remained  there  during  the  night, 
and  extra  policemen  paraded  the  streets  in  bodies. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  new  polk^e  were  called  out  in 
considerable  numbers ;  and,  by  five  o*clock  in  the  evening,  a 
double  row  flanked  the  edges  of  either  pavement  on  the  West- 
minster side  of  Temple  Bar  for  a  considerable  distance*  This 
precaution  was  not  taken  without  occasion,  for,  before  this  period, 
a  dense  mob  had  collected  within  Temple  Bar,  and  a  mob  had  also 
assembled  in  the  city.  As  early  as  six  o'clock,  the  shops  in  St 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Fleet  Street,  were  com- 
pletely closed,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  men  assembled. 
The  city  police  in  motion  in  the  course  of  the  day  amounted  to 
from  ^ve  hundred  to  six  hundred  men,  including  the  fireBoen, 
ticket-porters,  and  tackle-porters. 

MUfoarcTs  Charities, — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1830, 
John  Milward,  Esq.,  died  at  his  house,  in  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury 
Square,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  for  many 
years,  an  active  magistrate  for  Middlesex.  This  gentleman  was, 
in  his  lifetime,  a  very  liberal  supporter  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  metropolis ;  and  his  will  contained  a  list  of  donations 
to  hospitals  and  charitable  associations  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  Among  the  legacies  are  the  following : — ^Tbe  hospitals 
of  Bridewell,  Bethlem,  St.  Luke's,  and  the  London,  each  £3000. 
Samaritan  Society,  for  the  relief  of  patients  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital, £2000.  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  £5000.  St 
Luke's  Charity  Schools,  £4000.  Indigent  Blind,  £4000.  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  £4000.    Opthalmic  Infirmary,  £3000.    So- 
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eietj  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  £3000. 
BoytJ  Sea-bathing  Infirmary,  £3000.  Royal  Lying-in  Charity, 
£3000.  Finsbury  Charity  School,  £2000.  Marine  Society,  £5000. 
Refoge  for  the  Destitute,  £3000.  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Imprisoned  for  Small  Debts,  £2000.  Infirmary  for  Asthmas,  Con- 
snmptions,  &c,  £2000.  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  £2000.  Fe- 
male Orphan  Asylum,  £1000.  London  Female  Penitentiary, 
£2000.  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Disabled  Merchant 
Seamen,  £1000.  Philanthropic  Asylum,  £2000.  City  of  London 
Truss  Society,  £2000.  London  Dispensary,  £2000.  Orphan 
Working  School,  £3000.  Clapham  New  Orphan  School,  £200a 
Upper  Clapton  and  Stamford  Hill  National  Schools,  £3000. 
^lety  for  the  Relief  of  Aced  and  Infirm  Dissenting  Ministers, 
£2000.  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Dissenting  Ministers,  £2000.  Norton  Folgate  Female  Charity 
School,  £1000.  Magdalen  Asylum,  £2000.  Total  £75,000.  The 
residue  is  given  to  the  London  Hospital. 

Death  of  Lord  Biters.^^n  the  27th  of  January,  1831,  an 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Rivers,  which  had  been  found  on  the  25th,  in  the  Serpentine 
River,  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  stated  by  his  lordship's  steward, 
Mr.  John  Ambrose,  that  on  the  preceding  Friday  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  lordship,  requestmg  him  to  come  to  No.  10, 
GrosTenor  Place,  his  lordship  s  town  residence,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  over  the  rents.  He  arrived  there  for  that  purpose,  about 
three  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  the  family 
in  the  highest  state  of  alarm  and  agitation;  and  inquiring  the 
cause,  he  learned  that  Lord  Rivers  had  been  absent  since  Sunday 
evening,  and  that,  though  the  strictest  search  and  inquiry  had 
been  made,  no  tidings  of  his  lordship  had  arrived.  Being  informed 
that  p^vons  were  then  dragging  the  Serpentine  River,  in  expecta- 
tion of  finding  the  body  of  his  lordship,  he  repaired  to  the  place, 
and  found  the  men  dragging  at  the  east  end,  near  the  waterfall, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  Uie  body  of  Lord  Rivers  was  raised 
to  the  surface  and  drawn  out,  it  was  found  in  the  river,  about 
two  or  three  yards  from  the  footpath;  and  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled.  There  were 
no  signs  of  life,  and  the  body  wpeared  to  have  been  immersed 
two  or  three  days.  The  deceased  lived  on  good  terms  with  his 
lady  and  lamily,  and  always  appeared  most  happy  in  their  society* 
Witness  knew  of  no  occurrence  which  could  possibly  have 
deranged  his  lordship's  mind,  so  as  to  have  caused  him  to  commit 
suicide.  On  the  contrary,  his  lordship's  affairs  were  in  the  most 
prosperous  state,  and  he  lived  on  the  most  afilbctionate  terms 
with  Lady  Rivers.  He  was  very  near*sighted,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  discern  an  object  at  any  distance  without  the  help  of  his 
glass,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  a^d  when  shooting  he 
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always  wore  spectacles.  It  was  a  probable  conjecture,  that  firom 
this  defect  in  his  sight,  his  lordship  had  fallen  from  the  footpath 
into  the  river. 

James  Basten,  Superintendent  of  the  Humane  Society's  Receiving- 
house,  deposed  to  finding  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the  last 
witness ;  and  produced  a  gold  repeating  watch  with  the  appendages, 
and  £1  3s.  6d.  in  money,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  lordship's 
pockets.  The  witness  added,  that  this  part  of  the  river  was  so 
exceedingly  dangerous,  that  no  less  than  ten  j^ersons  fell  in  from 
the  causeway  on  a  foggy  night,  a  short  time  ago,  and  were  with 
difficulty  saved. 

John  Baker,  a  footman  to  Lady  Bivers,  said  that  his  lordship 
dined  with  Lady  Bivers  and  his  family,  consisting  of  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  He  appeared 
much  as  usual,  witness  observed  nothing  about  him,  indicative 
of  mental  disease.  He  left  his  residence  on  foot  about  nine  o'clock 
as  was  usual  with  him. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  returned  the  following 
verdict  :—*' Found  drowned  near  the  public  path  at  the  head 
of  the  Serpentine  Biver,  considered  very  dangerous  for  want  of  a 
rail  or  fence,  where  many  persons  have  lately  fallen  in." 

Illumination, — Parliament  having  been  dissolved  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  on  account  of  the  hostility  manifested  by  the  house 
of  conmions  to  the  Beform  Bill,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
ministers^  the  popular  feeling  manifested  itself  in  a  general 
illumination  throughout  the  country,  as  if  some  great  victory 
had  been  gained,  and  in  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  having 
dissolved  the  late  parliament.  The  watchword,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  election,  was  the  same  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  *'The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill,"  and  for  this  were  all  those  canditates,  who  had  any 
chance  of  success  with  popular  constituencies,  obliged  to  promise 
their  suffrage. 

London  was  splendidly  illuminated,  on  Wednesday  the  27th, 
in  honour  of  the  dissolution,  and  as  usual,  the  effects  of  popular 
displeasure  visited  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  general 
wisn.  The  windows  of  the  mansions  of  some  of  the  most  decidedly 
anti-reform  members  of  the  legiskture  were  broken,  not  by  the 
people  certainly,  but  by  a  mob  chiefly  of  boys,  who  on  such 
occasions  usually  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  general  censors. 
A  numerous  rabble  proceeded  along  the  Strand,  destroying  all 
windows  that  were  not  lighted.  On  their  arrival  at  Northum- 
berland House,  they  instantly  demolished  the  windows :  advancing 
to  Pall  Mall  they  there  broke  several  unilluminated  windows. 
The  Uiiited  Service  Club,  in  Waterloo  place,  and  several  other 
club  houses  in  the  vicinity,  were  seriously  damaged.  In  St 
James'  Square,  they  broke  the  windows  in  the  houses  of  the  Bishop 
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of  London,  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland,  and  Lord  Grantham, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wynn,  seeing  the  mob  approach,  had  candles 
placed  in  the  windows,  which  thus  escaped.  They  next  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  residence  in  Piccadilly,  and  discharged 
a  shower  of  stones,  which  broke  several  windows.  The  duke's 
servants  fired  out  of  the  windows  over  their  heads  to  frighten 
them,  but  without  effect.  The  policemen  then  informed  the 
mob  that  the  corpse  of  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  was  on  the 
premises,  which  arrested  further  violence  against  Apsley  House. 
In  their  progress  up  Park  Lane,  and  to  Privy  Gardens,  &c., 
they  hroke  various  unilluminated  windows,  among  which  were 
^ose  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows 
in  front  of  the  Marq[uis  of  Londonderry's  mansion ;  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  various  other  gentlemen. 

Saie  of  the  Coronation  Hobes  of  George  IV. — ^A  portion  of 
the  late  king's  splendid  wardrol)e,  including  the  magnificent 
coronation  robes  and  other  costumes,  was  sold  by  auction  on  the 
9th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  at  his  rooms  in  New  Bond  Street. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  lots  sold,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal. — ^No.  13.  An  elegant  yellow  and 
silver  sash  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order,  £3.  Ss. — 
17.  A  pair  of  fine  kid  trousers,  of  ample  dimensions,  and  lined 
with  white  satin,  was  sold  for  twelve  shillings. — 35.  The  corona- 
tion ruff,  formed  of  superb  mechlin-lace,  £2. — 50.  The  costly 
highland  costume  worn  by  the  king,  when  at  Dalkeith  Palace, 
the  seat  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in  the  summer  of 
1822,  was  knocked  down  at  £40.-52.  The  sumptuous  crimson 
velvet  coronation  mantle,  with  silver  star,  embroidered  with  gold, 
on  appropriate  devices,  and  which  cost  originally,  as  stated  by  the 
auctioneer,  upwards  of  £500,  was  knocked  down  for  forty-seven 
guineas.— >53.  A  crimson  coat  to  suit  with  the  above,  £14. — 55.  A 
magnificent  gold  body  dress  and  trousers,  twenty-six  guineas.— 
67.  An  extraordinary  large  white  aigrette  plume,  brought  from 
Paris  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  in  April,  1815,  and  presented  by  his 
lordship  to  the  king,  was  sold  for  £15. — 87.  A  richly  embroidered 
silver  tissue  coronation  waistcoat  and  trunk  hose,  £13. — 95.  The 
splendid  purple  velvet  coronation  mantle,  sumptuously  em- 
Ivoidered  with  gold,  of  which  it  was  said  to  contain  two  hundred 
ounces.  It  was  knocked  down  at  £55,  although  it  was  stated 
to  have  cost  £300. — ^,  An  elegant  and  costly  green  velvet 
mantle,  lined  with  ermine  of  the  finest  quality ;  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  to  the  king,  which  cost  upwards  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  was  knocked  down  at  £125. 

Statue  of  Mr.  Pitt, — A  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  Hanover 
Square,  on  the  18th  of  August,  to  the  memory  of  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt^  on  a  pedestal  of  the  best  Scotch  granite. 
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sixteen  feet  in  height,  excluBive  of  the  statue,  which  is  ten  feet 
high,  and  weighs  upwards  of  four  tons.  Mr.  Chantry  the 
sculptor. 

Coronation  of  William  IV,  and  his  Queen. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  September;  it  was  attended  with  due  Pomp, 
but  with  a  less   lavish   expenditure  than   distinguished   that  of 
George  IV.     No  king  of  England  ever  ratified  this  solemn  com- 
pact with  the  nation,  enjoying  more  of  the  public   eonfidenee. 
The  popular  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  was  at  its  height,  and  at 
this  period,  William  might  be  truly  said  to  be  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.     As  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  the 
place  where  their  majesties  were  to  alight  from  their  carriages. 
It  was  found  expedient  to  erect  retiring  rooms ;  these  consisted  of 
a  tall   pointed   arch,    between    two   gables,   each   rising   over  a 
wintlow  composed   of   two   lancet  lights.     The  archway  opmd 
immediately  into  a  gallery  or  passage  seventy-feet  long  by  nine- 
teen  wide,  which    was    finished   in  imitation   of  stone,  a   high 
wainscoating  of  oak,  and  a  ceiling  in  oak  panels.    The  apartment 
for  the  king  was  on  the  right,  that  for  the  queen  on  the  left,  each 
being  entemi  through  a  small  anti-chamber.     Along  the  nave  was 
extended  a  platform,  twenty  feet  in  width,  covered  with  malting, 
and  the  centre  with  blue  cloth.    The  side  aisles  were  wholly  filled 
with    two   galleries,  supported  on  pointed  arches,  the  frants  of 
which  were  exceedingly  well   coloured,  to   harmonize   with    tlM 
general  tint  of  the  building.     Seats  were  also  erected  in  ^e  vaults 
ings,  or  nunneries,  above  the  side  aisles,  and  as  they  projected  in  front 
of  the  arches  (which  had  not  been  the  case  on  any  former  oocanon) 
they  appeared  suspended  in  mid  air.    All  these  were  let  to  the 
public,  having  been  erected  by  individual  speculators,  on  contrMt 
with  the  dean  and  chapter.     As  the  organ  of  the  abbey  was  to 
remain  in  its  usual  situation,  it  was  considered  desirable'  to  raise 
the  organ  screen,  in  order  that  the  performance  of  the  vocid  and 
instrumental  musicians  might  not  be  lost  in  the  vast  space.   On  the 
new  stone  screen,  was  a  wooden  erection  about  the  same  height, 
so  as  to  enclose  the  music  within  the  choir;  and  the  front  next 
the  nave  was  painted  to  harmonize  with  the  stone-work.     All  the 
stalls,  and  the  reading  desks  were  removed  from  the  choir,  sod 
the  platform  was  continued  down  the  centre,  and  five  rows  of  seats 
were   raised   on   each  side  for  the  reception  of  the  judges,  the 
knights  of  the  bath,  the  aldermen  of  London,  and  some  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  procession.     Above  these  were  two  other 
galleries,  one  even  with  the  orgjan-loft,  and  the  other  above,   to 
which  admission  was  given  by  tickets  from  the  earl  marshal.     At 
the  north-east  comer  was  the  box  of  the  lord  great  chamb^lain. 
An  ascent  of  seven  steps  led  from  the  choir  to  the  theatre,  (this 
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is  the  name  given  to  the  centre  of  the  church,)  at  the  intersection 
of  the  choir  and  transept.  In  the  middle  of  this  space  were 
^aoed  the  two  thrones,  that  of  the  king  elevated  five  steps,  and 
the  qneen^s  three,  and  both  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  In  the 
transept,  the  first  ten  benches  were  apportioned  to  peeresses,  and 
the  fint  ten  on  the  south  to  peers ;  those  behind  were  allotted  to 
peers  and  peeresses'  tickets;  on  each  side  were  galleries,  and 
under  the  great  windows,  galleries  were  raised  aloft,  which  were 
approached  from  the  vaultings,  a  much  greater  number  being  thus 
accoBunodated  than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  number  of 
privileged  seats  was  calculated  at  five  thousand  three  hundred. 
The  peers  who  attended  were  each  allowed  three  tickets,  and 
others  were  distributed  to  the  privy  councillors,  knights  of  the 
bath,  &€.,  and  in  various  proportions.  The  area  (the  space  between 
the  theatre  and  the  altar,  in  which  the  coronation  took  place)  was 
wholly  hung  with  purple  and  gold  silk,  the  pulpit  and  a  bench  for 
the  bishop  being  plac^  on  the  north  side,  and  in  a  recess  on  the 
south,  a  box,  hung  with  crimson,  and  crowned  with  a  gilt 
eomice,  for  the  princesses,  and  towards  the  altar,  a  table  for  the 
legalia.  In  the  centre  stood  the  coronation  chair;  near  the 
south-west  pillar,  opposite  the  pulpit,  were  a  chair  and  faldstool 
lor  the  use  of  the  queen  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  ceremony ;  and 
at  the  altar,  a  chair  and  faldstool  for  the  archbishop.  Above  the 
altar  a  gallery  for  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  four  hundred 
and  ten  were  present,  the  speaker  with  his  embLems  of  office, 
being  seated  in  a  state  chair  in  the  centre.  The  house  met  at 
half-af^  eighty  and  repaired  to  the  abbey  at  nine,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  counties  were  drawn  by  lots  from  the  glasses.  Three- 
Iborths  of  the  members  were  dressed  in  military  uniforms,  or  in 
that  of  dmity-lieutenants  of  counties,  and  there  were  at  least  four 
in  the  highland  costume.  Above  the  princesses  on  the  south,  was 
tbe  king's  own  gallery ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  north,  was  the 
§aUary  lor  the  foreign  ministers. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  abbey,  from  the  earliest  dawn,  pre- 
■soted  the  bustle  incident  to  the  approaching  ceremony.  Labourers, 
dfcisecd  in  scarlet  jackets  and  white  trousers,  were  employed  to 
oomplete  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  pages  of  the  earl 
Baithal,  abont  forty  in  number,  were  in  attendance  to  conduct  the 
privileged  visitors  to  their  seats.  They  were  gentlemen  who 
Tolonteered  their  services,  and  were  attired  in  a  fancv  costume, 
provided  at  their  own  expense,  consisting  of  dark-blue  frock 
coatees,  white  breeches  and  stockings,  a  crimson  silk  sash,  and  a 
small  squash  hat,  adorned  with  black  ostrich  feathers.  Each  was 
provid^  with  a  gold  stafl^  bearing  the  arms  of  the  earl  marshal. 
The  heralds  were  also  in  attendance,  to  marshal  the  procession 
and  precede  it.  Companies  of  the  grenadier  and  Cfoldstream 
gnaros  lined  the  platform  on  each  side  the  nave.    Soon  after  five 
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o*clock  a  royal  salute  was  fired   by  a  detachment  of  artillery 
stationed  in  the  Green  Park;    and  about  six,  the  whole  of  th^ 
household  troops  arrived  in  St  James*  Park,  and  were   thence 
distributed  along  the  line  of  the  procession ;   some  of  the  bands 
remaining  to  amuse  the  crowds  m  the  Park.    Along  the  whole 
line  of  the  route,  scaffolds  and  galleries  were  occasionally  erected^ 
over  the  areas  and  open  spaces ;    in  Parliament  Street  they  were 
placed    before    nearly  every  house.      The  church-yard    of   St 
Margaret,  and  the  open  spaces   opposite,  were  entirely  cov^ed. 
Besides  the  line  of  the  royal  procession,  there  were  three  distinct 
routs  to  the  different  doors  of  the  Abbey.    That  for  the  peers 
and  others  entering  by  the  west  door  began  at  Grosvenor  Place 
and  approached  by  Tothill  Street;    that  for  the  Poet*s   Comer 
began  at  Knightsoridge,  and  approached  by  Millbank ;   that  for 
north-door  began  at  Haymarket,  and  approached  by  King  Street 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  permitted  to  take 
their  ordinary  route  by  Parliament  Street,  but  were  set  down  at 
the  door  of  Westminster  Hall.    A  covered  platform  was  erected 
for  their  accommodation  across  the  street  to  Poet*s  Comer.     The 
carriages  were  all  moved  off  to  distant  places  of  rendezvous ;  and 
the  strong  barriers  which  were  erected  at  every  avenue  of  approach, 
by  preventing  a  confluence  of  carriages  near  the  line  of  the  royal 
procession,  enabled    the  vast  number  of  spectators  on  foot  to 
witness  it  with  little  difficulty.     The  state-carriages  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  with  their  attendants, 
each  formed  a  minor  procession;    and  the  equipages  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  were  in  themselves  a  splendid 
show.    The  carriages,  horsemen,  and  attendants  destined  to  form 
the  street  procession,  met  at  Constitution  Hill,  and  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  in  the  following  order: — 

A  squadron  of  life-guards. 

The  two  carriages  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  their  proper 
escort  of  life-guards.  In  the  first  were  Lord  Viscount  Deer- 
hurst.  Lord  Edward  Thynne,  Major-General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Bart.,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Edmund  Currey. 
In  the  second,  their  Royal  Highnesses,  attended  by  Lady 
Isabella  Thynne. 

The  two  carriages  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  the  proper  escort  of  life- 
guards. In  the  first  were  Lord  Viscrunt  Villiers,  and  Colonel 
Sir  James  Henry  Reynett,  K.C.H.  In  the  second,  Her  Royal 
Highness,  attended  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Murray. 

The  carriage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  with  the  proper  escort  of  life-guards,  in  which 
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were  His  Royal  Highness,  attended  by  Lord  John  Spencer 
Churchill,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Hutchinson,  and 
Captain  the  Honourable  Edward  Gore. 

The  two  carriages  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cumberland,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  their  proper 
escort  of  life-guards.  In  the  first,  were  Lord  Viscount  En- 
combe,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Colquhoun 
Grant,  K.C.  B.,  and  Lieutenant-General  John  Slade.  And  in 
the  second,  their  Royal  Highnesses,  attended  by  Lady  Sophia 
Lennox. 

The  king*s  barge-master,  and  the  king's  forty-eight  watermen. 

Ten  carriages  of  their  Majesties, 

Each  drawn   by   six  horses,  and  attended  by  four  grooms 

on  foot. 

A  squadron  of  life-guards. 

His  majesty's  equerries  and  aides-de-camp  on  horseback,  two  and 

two  (each  attended  by  a  groom,  and  the  king's  two  yeoman 

riders  on  either  side). 

The  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Major-General  John  Gardiner;  the 
Deputy  Quarter- Master-General,  Major-General  Sir  Richard 
D.  Jackson,  K.  C.  B. ;  and  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  K.  C.  B. 

The  Quarter-Master-General,  Lieutenant-General  the  Right 
Honouiable  Sir  James  W.  Gordon,  Bart.,  K.  C.  B. ;  the 
Adjutant-General,  Major-General  John  Macdonald;  and 
Major-General  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  K.  C.  B.,  Military 
Secretary  to  the  general  commander-in-chief. 

The  Master  of  his  majesty's  Buck-hounds,  Lord  Viscount  Anson, 
on  horseback,  attended  by  two  grooms. 

Six  of  his  Majesty's  horses,  with  rich  trappings,  each  horse  led  by 
two  grooms. 

George  Head,  Esq.,  Deputy  Knight-Marshal. 

Marshalmen  in  ranks  of  four. 

The  exons  and  clerk  of  the  cheque  of  the  yeomen  of  the 

guard. 

One  hundred  yeomen  of  the  guard,  four  and  four. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Ensign  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  John 
Gill,  Esq. ;  and  John  Conyngham  Burton,  Esq.,  on  horseback. 

Twelve  footmen,  four  and  four. 

The  State  Coach  drawn  by  eight  horses,  attended  by  a  yeoman 
of  the  guard  at  each  wheel,  and  two  footmen  at  each  door, 
and  the  horses  on  either  side  attended  by  four  grooms ;  the 

T 
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Grold  Stick,  General  Lord  Viscount  Combermere,  G.  C.  B. ; 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde  riding  on  either  side,  attended  by  two  grooms 
each;  conveying 

HIS  MAJESTY,  THE  KING. 
HER    MAJESTY,    THE    QUEEN. 

Attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Duchess-dowager  of  Leeds,  mistress  of  the  robes;   and   the 
Countess  Brownlow,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting. 
A  squadron  of  life-guards. 

The  procession,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence,  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  his  majesty,  assisted  by 
Ealph  W.  Spearman,  Esq.,  chief  clerk  of  the  siables,  and  other 
officers  of  the  master-of- the- horse  department,  proceeded  by  the 
route  of  Pall  Mall,  Charing  Cross.  Whitehall,  and  Parliament 
Street,  and  arrived  at  the  great  west  entrance  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  great  officers  of  state,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  noblemen  appointed  to  carry  the  regalia  (all  in  their 
respective  robes  of  estate),  and  the  bishops  who  were  to  support 
their  majesties,  as  well  as  those  who  were  to  carry  the  Bible,  the 
chalice,  and  the  patina,  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber, 
adjoining  the  deanery,  before  ten  o'clock,  where  the  regalia,  having 
been  previously  laid  on  the  table,  were  delivered  by  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household  to  the  lord  high  constable,  by  him 
to  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  by  his  lordship  to  the 
noblemen  by  whom  the  same  were  severally  to  be  borne.  The 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  Westminster  were  in  the  nave,  in  readi- 
ness to  join  the  procession  next  before  the  officers  of  his  majesty's 
household.  i 

On  the  arrival  of  their  majesties  at  the  abbey,  at  a  quarter-past 
seven  o'clock,  they  were  received  by  the  great  officei-s  of  state,  and 
the  noblemen  bearing  the  regalia,  and  repaired  to  the  robi rig- 
chambers  without  the  west  entrance.  The  ladies  of  her  majesty's 
household,  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  of  the  respec- 
tive households  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  as  well  as  others 
who  had  formed  part  of  the  royal  retinue  from  St.  James'  Palace, 
and  to  whom  duties  had  not  been  assigned  in  the  solemnity,  passed 
immediately  to  the  place  prepared  for  them  within  the  choir. 

Their  majesties,  having  been  robed,  advanced  up  the  nave  into 
the  choir.  The  choristers  of  the  chapel  royal  of  Westminster,  and 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George 
Smart,  knight,  organist  of  his  majesty's  chapels  royal,  sung  the 
anthem,  ''  I  was  glad  when  they  taid  unto  me,  we  will  go  into  tlie 
house  of  the  Lord,  &c." 
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Pursuivants  of  arms,  in  their  tabards. 
Blanch  Lyon  Extr.,  G.  H.  Rogers    Rouge  Croix,  Rob.  Laurie,  6ent> 

Harrison,  Gent.  Rouge  Dragon,  F.  Towasend, 

Portcullis,  James  Puhnan,  Esij.  Gent. 

Heralds  of  arms,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  S.  S. 
Arundel  Extr.,  W.  A.  Blount,      Norfolk  Extr.,  W.  Woods,  Esq. 
Esq."  York,  Chas.  Geo.  Young,  Esq. 

Lancaster,  Geo.  Fred.  Beltz,  Esq.      Somerset,  J.  Cathrow  Disney, 
Windsor,  Francis  Martin,  Esq.  Esq. 

Richmond,  Joseph  Hawker,  Esq.     Chester,  Geo.  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 
Kings  of  arms,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  S.  S.,  bearing 
their  crowns. 
NoiTOT,  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.      Glarenceux,  Ralph  Bigland,Esq. 
Piebe&daries  of  Westminster;  viz..  Lord  John  Thynne;   Henry 
Vinc^t   Bayley,   D.  D. ;    George  Holcombe,  D.D. ;    James 
Webber,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Bjpon  and  Sub-dean  of  Westminster ; 
Joeeph  Allen,  D.D. ;  and  Thomas  Causton,  D.  D. 
The  dean  of  Westminster,  John  Ireland,  D.  D. 
His  majesty^s  vice-chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Belfast. 
Comptroller  of  his  majesty's       Treasurer  of  his  majesty's  house- 
household,  '  hold.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  H. 
Right  Honourable  Robert         Freemantle,  G.  C.  H.,  bearing  the 
Grosvenor.  crimson  bag  with  title  medals. 
The  lord  chamberiain  of  the 

household.  The  lord  steward 

fhe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G. ;  of  the 

his  ooronet  carried  by  a  page^  household, 

and  attended  by  an  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury; 

officer  of  the  jewel  office,  (in  the  absence  of  the 

Thomas  B.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  £.  G.,) 

faiariog  a  cushion,  with  two  his 

mbv  rings,  and  the  coronet  carried  by  a  page, 

sword  for  the  offering. 
The  Lord    Privy   Seal,         The  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

Lord  Durham ;  his  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ; 

ooronet  carried  by  a  page.  his  coronet  carried  by  a  page. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Plunket;  attended  by  his 

purse-bearer,  his  coronet  carried  by  a  page. 
The  Jjoftd  Hi^h  Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux ;  attended 

bv  his  purse-bearer,  his  coronet  carried  by  a  page. 
The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Howfey,  D.  D.,  in 
his  rochet,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  attended  by  two  gentlemen. 
Her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  m  a  robe  of  estate 
of  purple  velvet,  wearing  a  circlet  of  gold  on  her  head ;  her 
train  borne  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Murray,  assisted  by  Colonel 
Sir  James  Henry  Bennett;  and  her  coronet  by  Lord  Viscount 
Yilliers. 
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Her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  in  a  like  robe 
and  circlet;  her  train  borne  by  Lady  Sophia  Lennox,  assisted 
by  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant;  and  her  coronet  by  Lord  Viscount 
Encombe. 

Her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  in  a  like  robe  and 
circlet ;  her  train  borne  by  Lady  Isabella  Thynne,  assisted 
by  Lieutenimt  Colonel  Edmund  Gurrey;  and  her  coronet 
by  Lord  Viscount  Deerhurst 

The  Queen's  Vice-Chamberlain, 

Lord  Viscount  Valletort,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  William  Ashley. 

The  Queen's  RegdUuy  viz. 

The  ivory  rod  The  Lord  Chamberlain  The  sceptre 

with  of  her  majesty's  household,  with  the  cross^ 

the  dove,  borne  Earl  Howe;  borne 

by  their  coronets  each  carried  by  the  Earl  of 

Earl  Cawdor.  by  a  page.  Jersey. 

Two  Serjeants  Her  majesty's  crown,  borne  Two  Serjeants 

at  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G. ;  at 

arms  his  grace's  arms. 

coronet  carried  by  a  page. 


The  Bishop 

of 

Winchester, 

Charles 

Eichard  Sumner, 

D.D. 


THE  QUEEN, 

in  her  royal  robes,  with  her        The  BiBhop 

circle  of  gold ;  of 

her  majesty's    train  borne  Chichester, 

by  the  Bobert 

Duchess  of  Gordon,  in  the        James   Carr, 
absence  of  the  dowager  D.  D. 

Duchess  of  Leeds. 
Mistress  of  the  robes,  assisted  by  six  daughters  of  earls,  viz.: 
Lady  Georgiana  Bathurst,  Lady  Theresa  Fox  Strangeways, 

Lady  Mary  Pelham,  Lady  Theodosia  Brabazon, 

Lady  Sophia  Oust,  Lady  Georgiana  Grey. 

On  each  side  of  her  majesty  walked  five  gentlemen  pensioners. 
Ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  viz. : 
Countess  Brownlow,  Marchioness  of  Westmeath. 

Maids  of  honour,  viz. : 

Hon.  Miss  Eden,  Hon.  Miss  Bagot,  Hon.  Miss  de  Boos, 

Hon.  Miss  C.  Boyle,  Hon.  Miss  Seymour,  and  Hon.  Miss  Mitchell 

Women  of  the  bedchamber,  viz. : 

Lady  Caroline  Wood,  Lady  William  BusselL 

Thk  Kino's  Bbgalia,  viz.: 
St  Edward's   staff.    The  golden  spurs.    The  sceptre  with  the 

borne  by  the  borne  by  the  cross,  borne  by  the 

Duke  of  Grrafton.     Marquis  of  Hastings.    Duke  of   St  Albans, 

their  coronets  each  carried  by  a  page. 
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The  third  sword,       Curtana,  borne  by       The  second  sword, 

borne  by  the  the  Marquis  of  borne  by  the 

Marquis  (^Cleveland.  Salisbury.  Marquis  of  Downshire, 

their  coronets  each  carried  by  a  page. 

Gentlemen  Usher  of  the  Black        Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms, 

Rod,  Sir  G.  Naylor,  kt.  K.H.  C.T.S. 

Sir  T.  Tyrwhitt,  kt  K.S.A.  his  crown  borne  by  a  page. 

The  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England, 

Marquis  of  Cholmondeley ;  his  coronet  borne  by  a  page. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 
carrying  his  baton  as  field  marshal,  his  coronet  borne  by 
Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.,  his  train  by  Lord 
Edward  Thynne. 
His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  like  robes ;  his  coronet 
carried  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Hutchinson,  kt. ; 
bis  train  by  Lord  John  Spencer  Churchill. 
His  royal  highness   the  Duke   of  Cumberland,    in  like  robes, 
carrying  his  baton ;  his  coronet  borne  by  Lieu  tenant-General 
John  Suide,  his  train  by  Lord  Ernest  Bruce. 
The  high  constable  of  Ireland.    The  high  constable  of  Scotland, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  the  Earl  of  Errol ; 

his  coronet  borne  by  a  page.         his  coronet  borne  by  a  page. 

The  lord  Jiigh 
The  sword  of  state  -  - 

borne  by 
Earl  Grey,  K.  G. ; 

his  coronet 
carried  by  a  page. 


The  earl  marshal  of 

England, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

with  his  stafi^, 
attended  by  two  pages. 


The  sceptre  with 

the  dove, 

borne  by  the 

Duke  of  Richmond, 

K.G.; 

his  coronet 

carried  by  a  page. 

The  patina, 

borne  by  the 

Bishop  of  Rochester. 


St.  Edward's  crown, 

borne  by  the 

lord  high  steward,  the 

Duke  of  Hamilton, 

his  staff 

and  his  coronet 

carried  by  two  pages. 

The  Bible, 

borne  by  the 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 


constable  of  England, 

the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K.  G. ; 
with  his  staff,  and  his 
baton  as  field-marshal, 
attended  by  two  pages. 
The  orb,  borne 
by  the 
Duke  of 
Somerset ; 
his  coronet 
carried  by  a 
page. 

The  chalice, 

borne  by  the 

Bishop  of  Oxford. 


George  Murray,  D.D.  Henry  Philpots,  D.D.  Hon.  R.  Bagot,  D.D, 
THE  KING, 
The  Bishop  of  in  his  royal 

Bath  and  Wells,      crimson  robes,  and 
George  Henry  cap  of  state ; 

Law,  D.  D.  his  majesty's  train 

borne  by 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester, 


The  Archbishop  of  York. 

E.  Harcourt,  D.  C.  L. 

in  the  absence  of  the 

Bishop  of  Durham. 


The  Earl  of  Euston, 
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The  Earl  of  Kerry,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  the  Marquit  of 
Douro,  assisted  by  the  master  of  the  robes, 
Captain  Sir  George  Seymour,  K.  C.  H. ; 
and  followed  by  the  groom  of  the  robes. 
Captain  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclar^ice,  R.  N. 
On  each   side  walked   ten   gentlemen  pensioners,*^  those   on  the 
king's  right  hand  headed  by  their  lieutenant,  H.  fi.  Henrich, 
Esq.,  and  those  on  his  majesty's  left  hand  by  their  standard 
bearer ; 

Sir  George  Bartholomew  Pocock,  knight 
Groom  of  the  stole,      Gold  stick  of  the  life-  Master  of  the 

Marquis  of  guards  in  waiting,  horse, 

Winchester.  General  Lord  Viscount    Earlof  Albermarle. 

Combermere,  G.  C.  B. ; 
their  coronets  each  borne  by  a  page. 
The  captain  of  the  yeomen  The  captain  of  the  band  of 

of  the  guard,  gentlemen  penaionera. 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde ;  Lord  Foley ; 

his  coronet  borne  by  a  page.         his  coronet  borne  oy  a  page. 
The  captain  of  the  archer  guard  of  Scotland, 
Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  K.  T. ;  his  coronet  borne  by  a  page. 
The  master  of  his  majesty's  buck-hounds,  Lord  Viscount  Anion; 
his  coronet  borne  by  a  page. 
Two  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  viz. 
Earl  Amherst,  and  the  Earl  of  Denbigh ; 
each  attended  by  a  page  to  bear  his  coronet. 
The  keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse, 
Major-General  Sir.  H.  Wheatley,  K.  C.  H. 
Exons  of  the  yeomen      Clerk  of  the  cheque      Exons  of  the  yeo- 
of  the  guard.  to  Uie  yeomen  of  the     men  of  the  guard, 

Henry  Cypriani,  Esq.  guard,  C.  Hancock,  Esq. 

T.  H.  Curteis,  Esq,      R.F.Fitzherbert,Esq.    J.  Hancock,  Esq. 

Twenty  yeomen  of  the  guard. 
(The  knights  of  the  several  orders  wore  their  respective  collars.) 
The  prebendaries,  entering  the  choir,  ascended  the  theatre,  aod 
passed  over  it  to  their  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
beyond  the  king's  chair.  The  vice-chamberlain,  comptroller,  and 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household,  passed  to  the  seats  provided 
for  them. — The  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  great  officers,  and  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ascended  the  theatre,  and  stood 
near  the  great  south-east  door  thereof.  The  princesses  and  the 
attendants  of  their  royal  highnesses  were  conducted  by  the  officen 
•of  arms  to  their  box  on  the  south  side  of  the  area. 

The  queen  preceded  by  her  majesty's  vice-chamberlain,  lord 
chamberlain,   and   the    the  noblemen   bearing  her  regalia,  and 

*  iDfltead  of  wearing  the  costume  of  Henry  VIII.,  adopted  at  the  former 
coronation,  the  gentlemen  pensioners  were  attired  in  the  fall  dress  nnifonn  of 
officers  of  the  giaards,  with  cocked  hat  and  feathers. 
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i^ttended  as  before^mentioned,  ascetided  the  theatre,  and  passed  on 
the  north  side  of  her  throne,  to  the  chair  of  state  provided  for  her 
majestj  on  the  east  side  of  the  theatre,  below  her  throne,  and 
stood  by  the  said  chair  until  her  majesty's  arrival.  The  serjeants- 
at-arms  went  to  their  places  near  the  theatre.  The  ^ntlemen 
poisioners,  who  guarded  their  majesties,  remained  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  ascending  the  theatre ;  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  stood 
on  the  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  The  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  were  conducted  to  their  seats,  as  peers,  by  the  officers 
of  arms.— The  high  constables  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  also 
conducted  to  their  places  as  peers. 

The  king,  ascending  the  theatre,  passed,  on  the  south  side  of 
Ids  thrc»e,  to  his  chair  of  state  on  the  east  side  of  the  theatre, 
opposite  to  the  altar ;  and  their  majesties,  after  their  private  devo- 
tions, took  their  respective  seats ;  the  bishops,  their  supporters, 
standing  on  each  side ;  the  noblemen  bearing  the  four  swords  on 
his  majesty's  right  hand,  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and 
the  lord  high  constable  on  his  left ;  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
noblemen  bearing  his  majesty's  regalia,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
garter,  and  Uack  rod,  standing  about  the  king's  chair,  and  the 
train  bearers  behind  his  majesty. — The  gold  stick,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  the  captain  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
the  captain  of  the  archer  guard  of  Scotland,  passed  to  their  seats 
as  peers. — ^The  queen's  oncers,  the  noblemen  who  bore  her 
majesty's  regalia,  her  supporters,  train  bearers,  and  assistants 
stood  near  her  majesty ;  her  lord  chamberlain  on  the  right  hand ; 
a  vice-chamberlain  on  the  left;  and  the  ladies  attendants  behind 
her  majesty's  chair. 

The  Becogrdtion, — On  the  conclusion  of  the  anthem,  his  majesty 
attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  high  constable,  and 
the  ean  marshal,  and  preceded  by  garter,  repaired  to  the  east  side 
of  the  theatre,  where  the  archbishop  made  the  recognition,  and 
*  repeated  the  same  at  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  of  the  theatre, 
Us  majesty  turning  towards  the  people  on  the  side  at  which  the 
ncc^nition  was  made;  the  people  replied  to  each  demand  with 
loud  and  repeated  acclamations  of  **  God  save  King  William  the 
Foorth ;"  and  at  the  last  recognition,  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the 
drums  beat. 

His  majesty  then  took  his  seat,  and  the  Bible,  the  chalice,  and 
the  padna,  were  carried  to  and  placed  upon  the  altar  by  the 
bishops  who  had  borne  them. — Two  officers  of  the  wardrobe  then 
spread  a  rich  clo^  of  gold,  and  laid  two  cushions  on  the  same, 
for  their  majesties  to  kneel  on,  at  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  on  his  cope,  and  the  bishops  who 
were  to  read  the  litany  were  also  vested  in  their  copes. 
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The  Offering, — ^The  king  attended  by  bis  supporters,  and  tbe 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  great  officers,  the  noblemen  bearing  the 
regalia  and  the  four  swords  going  before  his  majesty,  passed  to 
the  altar.     Then  the  queen,  supported  and  preceded  by  tne  noble- 
men bearing  her  majesty's  regalia  as  before,  went  also  to  the  altar. 
His  majesty  uncovered  and  kneeling  on  the  cushion  made  his  first 
offering  of  a  pall  or  altar-cloth  of  gold,  which  was  delivered  by  an 
officer  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  by  his  grace  to  the 
deputy  lord   great  chamberlain,  and  by  him  to  the  king,  who 
delivered  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was 
laid  upon  the  altar.   The  treasurer  of  the  household  then  delivered 
an  ingot  of  gold  of  one  pound  weight,  being  the  second  oflfering,  to 
the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  who  having  presented  the  same 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  delivered  it  to  the  archbishop  by  whom 
it  was  put  into  the  oblation  basin. 

The  queen,  kneeling  on  the  left  hand  of  his  majesty,  made  her 
offering,  viz.  a  pall  of  gold,  with  the  like  ceremony.  Their 
majesties  continued  to  kneel,  and  the  prayer,  *'  0  God,  who 
dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  place,''  was  said  by  the  archbishop. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  their  majesties  rose.  The  king 
was  conducted  to  the  chair  of  state  on  the  south  side  of  the  area, 
and  her  majesty  to  the  chair  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king.  The 
regalia,  except  the  swords,  were  delivered  by  the  several  noblemen 
who  bore  the  same,  to  the  archbishop,  and  by  his  grace  to  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  laid  them  on  the  altar;  the  great 
officers,  and  the  noblemen  who  had  borne  the  r^;alia  going  to  their 
respective  places. 

The  litany  was  then  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  vested  in  copes,  and  kneeling  at 
a  faldstool  covered  with  blue  velvet,  placed  above  the  steps  of  the 
theatre,  in  the  middle  of  its  east  side.  Then  was  read  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  communion  service,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  reading  the 
epistle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  the  gospel,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  his  text  was  from  Peter  ii.  18, 
*'  Submit  yourself  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake," 
a  passage  which  had  just  been  read  in  the  epistles.  During  the 
sermon,  his  majesty  wore  his  cap  of  state,  of  crimson  velvet,  turned 
up  with  ermine,  and  sat  in  his  chair  on  the  south  side  of  the 
area  opposite  the  pulpit ;  his  supporters,  the  deputy  great  chamber" 
lain,  and  the  noblemen  carrying  the  swords  standing  by  him.  Her 
majesty  sat  in  her  chair  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king,  supported 
and  attended  as  before.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  his 
seat  in  a  purple  velvet  chair,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  garter 
standing  near  him.  The  dean  took  his  seat  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar.  The  bishops  sat  upon  their  benches,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  area.  The  prebendaries  of  Westminster  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  area,  east  of  the  king's  chair,  and  near  the  altar. 
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The  Oath.-^The  sermon  being  ended  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, advancing  to  the  kin^  administered  the  coronation  oath. 
The  king  arose  from  his  chau:  of  state,  and  attended  by  his  sup- 
portersy  and  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  went  uncovered  to 
the  altar,  where  kneeling  upon  the  cushion  laid  on  the  steps,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  the  holy  gospels,  his  majestv  took  the  oath ; 
and  added  thereto  his  rojral  sign  manual,  the  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  household  holding  a  silver  inkstand  for  that  purpbse,  delivered 
to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  jewel-office. 

The  king  returned  to  his  chair,  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  (the 
archbishop  reading  the  first  line,)  '*  Gome  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls 
inspire;^''  kc. 

I%e  •^«ot«/m^.— Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hjmn,  the  arch- 
bishop read  the  prayer  preparatory  to  the  anointmg,  "  O  Lord, 
Holy  Father,  who  hj  anointing  with  oil  didst  of  old  make  and 
consecrate  kings,  pnests,  and  prophets,"  &c.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  prayer,  the  choirs  sung  the  anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest," 
&c  Durmg  this  the  king  was  disrobed  of  his  crimson  robes  by 
the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  who  delivered  them  to  the 
master  of  the  robes ;  and  his  majesty  took  off  his  cap  of  state,  the 
deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  delivering  the  same  to  the  lord 
chamberlain ;  and  the  robes  and  cap  were  immediately  carried  into 
St  Edward's  Chapel,  the  robes,  by  the  groom  of  the  robes,  the 
cap,  by  the  officer  of  the  jewel  office.  His  majesty  then  took  his 
seat  in  King  Edward's  chair,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  when  four  knights  of  the  garter,  viz. 
the  Dukes  of  Leeds  and  Dorset,  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  summoned  by  garter,  held  over  the  king's 
head  a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  delivered  to  them  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  who  had  received  the  same  from  an  officer  of  the 
wardrobe ;  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  stood  near,  holding  the 
ampulla,  containing  the  consecrated  oil,  and  pouring  some  into 
the  anointing  spoon,  the  archbishop  anointed  his  majesty  on  the 
head  and  hands  pronouncing  the  words,  ''  Be  thou  anointed,"  &g. 
The  king  then  kneeling,  the  archbishop  standing  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  knights  of  the 
garter  returned  the  pall  to  the  lord  chamberlain  (which  was  by 
nim  re-delivered  to  the  officer  of  the  wardrobe),  and  repaired  to 
their  seats. 

The  Spurs. — Afler  this  the  dean  took  the  spurs  from  the  altar, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain)  who 
kneeling  down,  touched  his  majesty's  heel  therewith,  and  returned 
them  to  the  dean,  by  whom  they  were  laid  upon  the  altar. 

The^word, — Earl  Grey  then  delivered  the  sword  of  state  to  the 
lord  chamberlain,  and,   in  lieu  thereof,  received  from  his  grace 
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mother  sword,  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  velvet  (presented  to  his 
grace  by  an  ofiBcer  of  the  jewel-office) ,  which  his  lordship  delivered 
to  the  archbishop^  who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  and  said  the  prayer, 
^'  Hear  our  prayers,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  and  so  direct  and 
support  thy  servant  King  William,"  &c  The  archbishop  then 
took  the  sword  from  the  altar,  and  assisted  by  other  bishops, 
delivered  it  into  tiie  king's  right  hand,  saying,  **  Reoeive  Ibis 
kingly  sword,*'  &c.,  "  and  wiUi  this  sword  do  justice,"  &c. 

Offcrvng  of  the  Smord. — ^The  king  rising  went  to  the  altar, 
where  his  majesty  offered  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  delivering  in 
to  the  archbishop),  and  then  retired  to  his  chair;  the  aword  was 
then  redeemed  by  Earl  Grey,  who  carried  it  during  the  remainder 
of  the  solemnity,  having  first  drawn  it  out  of  the  scabbard,  and 
delivered  the  latter  to  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe. 

The  Investing  with  the  Mantle.^^The  king  then  standing,  his 
majesty  was  invested  by  the  dean  with  the  imperial  mantle,  or 
dalmatic  robe  of  cloth  6£  gold,  delivered  to  him  by  the  officers  of 
the  wardrobe;  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  fastening  the 
clasps. 

The  Orb.-^The  king  then  sitting  down,  the  archbishop  having 
received  the  orb  from  the  dean,  ddivered  it  into  the  king's  right 
hand,  saying,  ^*  receive  this  imperial  robe  and  orb,"  £c  fin 
majesty  then  returned  the  orb  to  the  dean,  who  laid  it  upon  the 
altar. 

ITie  Bing.-^The  lord  chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  househdd, 
veodving  from  the  officer  of  the  jewel  office  the  ruby  ring,  delivovd 
the  same  to  the  archbishop,  who  put  it  on  the  fourth  fing^  (^  tht' 
king's  right  hand,  saying  '*  receive  this  ring,"  &c. 

The  Sceptres. — The  dean  thereupon  brought  from  the  altar  the 
two  sceptres  with  the  cross  and  dove,  and  deUvered  them  to  the 
archbishops.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Worksop,  presented  to  the  king  a  glove  for  his 
majesty's  right  hand,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Howard,  which 
his  majesty  put  on.  The  archbishop  then  delivered  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross  into  his  majesty's  right  hand,  saying,  "  receive  the 
royal  sceptre,"  &c.  And  then  the  sceptre  with  the  dove  into  his 
left  hand,  saying,  "  receive  the  rod  of  equity,"  &c.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Worksop,  supported  his  majesty's 
right  arm,  and  held  the  sceptre  as  occasion  required. 

The  Crowning. — ^The  archbishop,  standing  before  the  altar,  and 
having  St.  Edward's  crown  in  his  hands,  consecrated  and  blessed 
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it,  WKyvag  tbe  prayer,  "  O  God,  who  crownett  thj  faithftil  servants 
wilb  mercy/'  &c.  He  then  proceeded  from  the  altar,  assisted  by 
other  bishops,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  carrying  the  crown,  which 
the  archbishop  took  and  placed  on  his  majesty's  head,  while  the 
people  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts,  cried,  '^  God  save  the  king," 
&c.  the  trumpets  sounding,  the  drums  beathig,  and  the  Tower  and 
Park  guns  firing  by  sigoAl.  The  acclamation  ceasing,  the  arch- 
bidiop  pronounced  the  exhortation,  **  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
oomage/*  &c.  The  choirs  then  sung  the  anthem,  **  The  king 
diall  nrjoice  in  thy  strength,''  &c.  As  soon  as  tbe  king  was 
erowned,  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  and  the  other  peers  put  on 
liieir  coronets ;  the  bishops  their  caps ;  and  the  kings  of  arms  their 
ffOf  Hi 

Tka  Holn  Bible,— -The  dean  then  taking  the  Holy  Bible  from 
the  altar,  delivered  it  to  the  archbishop,  who  attended  by  tbe 
other  bishops  presented  it  to  the  king,  **  Our  gracious  King," 
Ice.  The  kmg  then  returned  the  BiUe  to  the  archbishop,  who 
gave  it  to  the  dean,  and  it  was  by  him  replaced  on  the  altar.  The 
archbishop  dien  pronounced  the  benedictions,  the  bishops  and  the 
peers  answering  each  benediction  with  a  loud  Amen.  The  arch- 
bishop then  turning  to  the  people,  said,  ^  And  the  same  Lord  God 
Almighty  grant,"  kc,  Te  Deum  was  thereupon  sung,  during  which 
time  the  king  removed  to  the  chair  on  which  his  majesty  first  sat  on 
the  east  side  of  the  throne. 

The  Imhromzation.'^Te  Deum  being  ended,  the  king  ascended 
the  theatre,  and  was  enthroned  by  the  bishops  and  peers;  the 
archbishop  pvonouaced  the  exhortation,  ^  stand  firm,  and  hold 
&st,"  kc. 

The  Ifonu^e.-^liiB  majesty  seated  on  his  throne,  then  delivered 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  hold  the 
same  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  sceptre  with  the  dove  to  the  Duke 
of  Ridimond,  to  hold  the  same  on  his  left  hand,  during  the 
hemage-*The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  kifelt  before  the 
king,  and  for  himself  and  fifteen  other  lords  spiritual,  then  present, 
pronouneed  the  words  of  homage,  they  kneeling  around  bun,  and 
■ajing  after  him.  The  archbishop  then  kissed  his  majesty's  left 
dttek,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  spiritual  did  the  same  and  retired. 
The  like  ceremony  was  then  performed  by  his  royal  highness  the 
Bake  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale,  and  two  other  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  then  present;  by  Bernard  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  fifteen  other  dakeu ;  by  Charles  Ingoldesby,  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester and  seventeen  other  marquises ;  by  John  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  sixty  other  earls;  hv  Henry  Viscount  Hereford,  and 
Aine  other  viscounts;  and  by  Henry  William,  Lord  de  Boos,  and 
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fifty-seven  other  barons.  During  the  ceremony,  the  choir  sang  an 
anthem,  and  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household  threw  about 
the  medals  of  the  coronation. 

The  Anointing^  Crowning^  and  Enthroning  of  the  Queen.^^ 
Her  majesty  the  queen,  having  reposed  herself  in  her  chair  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  during  the  coronation  and  inthronisaUon 
of  his  majesty,  arose  as  soon  as  the  anthem  was  ended,  and  being 
supported  as  before,  went  to  the  altar,  attended  by  her  train- 
bearer,  and  ladies  assistants;  and  her  majesty  knelt  whilst  the 
archbishop  said  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Her  majesty  then  rose 
and  went  to  the  chair,  at  which  she  was  to  be  anointed  and 
crowned,  and  which  was  placed  on  the  left  of  King  £dward*s 
chair,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  altar;  and  standing  there  the  Coun- 
tess Brownlow  took  off  her  majesty's  circle  of  gold,  and  delivered 
it  to  her  lord  chamberlain.  The  queen  then  knelt  down,  and  the 
Duchesses  of  Richmond,  Montrose,  and  Northumberland,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  having  been  summoned  by  garter, 
severally  left  their  places,  and  repaired  to  the  area,  where  holding 
a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  over  her  majesty,  the  archbishop  poured 
the  consecrated  oil  upon  her  head,  saying,  '*  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  &c.  Then  the  archbishop  received  from  the  officer  of  the 
jewel  office,  the  queen's  ring,  and  put  the  same  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  her  majesty's  right  hand,  saying,  "  Receive  this  ring," 
&c.  The  archbishop  thereupon  took  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and 
reverently  set  it  on  the  queen's  head,  saying,  *'  Receive  the  crown," 
&c.  Her  majesty  being  crowned,  the  three  princesses  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  all  the  dowager  peeresses,  and  peeresses  present,  put  on 
their  coronets.  There  were  in  number,  sev^i  duchesses,  thirteen 
marchionesses,  twenty-nine  countesses,  five  viscountesses,  and 
thirty-one  baronesses. 

Then  the  archbishop  placed  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  bei 
majesty's  right  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove  in  her  left,  and 
offered  up  the  prayer,  "  O  Lord,  the  giver  of  all  perfections,"  kc. 
The  queen  being  thus  anointed,  and  crowned,  and  having  received 
all  her  ornaments,  the  choirs  sung  the  Hallelujah  Chorus :  at  tbc 
t;ommencement  of  tlie  chorus,  the  queen  arose,  and  supported  ai 
before,  ascended  the  theatre  (reverently  bowins  to  his  majesty  a« 
she  passed  the  throne),  and  was  conducted  to  her  own  throne  on 
the  left  hand  of  that  of  the  king,  where  her  majesty  reposed  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  chorus. 

The  Holy  Sacrament. ^^A^ter  the  chorus,  the  two  Ushops  who 
had  read  the  epistle  and  gospel,  received  from  the  altar  by  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop,  the  patina  and  the  chalice,  which  they 
carried  into  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  and  brought  from  thence  the 
bread  upon  the  patina,  and  the  wine  in  the  chalice;  their 
majesties   then  descended  from   their  thrones,  and  went   to  the 
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altar»  where  the  king,  taking  off  his  crown,  devliered  it  to  the 
deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  to  hold,  and  the  sceptres  to  the 
Dokes  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond.     Then  the  bishops  delivered 
the  patina  and  chalice  into  the  king's  hands ;   and  his  majesty 
delivered  them  to  the  archbishop,  who  reverently  placed  the  same 
upon  the  altar,  covering  them  wiiii  a  fair  linen  cloth.    The  queen 
also  taking  off  her  crown,  delivered  it  to  her  lord  great  chamber- 
lain   to   hold,   and   the  sceptres   to    those  noblemen   who   had 
previously  borne  them.    Their  majesties  then  went  to  their  chairs, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  area,  when  the  archbishop  and  the  dean 
had   conmiunicated,  theur  maiesties  received  the   sacrament,   the 
archbishop  administering  the  bread,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
the   cup.     The  king  and  (jueen  then  put  on  their  crowns,  and 
taking  the  sceptres  in  their  hands   as  before,  repaired  again  to 
their  thrones,  supported  and  attended  as  before.    The  archbishop 
then  read  the  communion  service,  and  pronounced  the  blessing; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  drums  beat. 
After   which,  his  majesty,  attended  as   before,  the  four  swords 
being   carried   before  him,  descended  into  the  area,  and   passed 
through  the  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  into  St.  Edward's 
Chapel ;   and  the  noblemen  who  had  carried  the  regalia,  received 
them  from  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  as  they  passed  by  the  altar 
into  the  chapel.     The  queen  at  the  same  time,  descending  from 
her  throne,  went  into  the  same  chapel  at  the  door  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.     Their  majesties  oeing  in  the  chapel,  the  king 
standing  before  the  altar,  delivered  the  sceptre  with  the  dove, 
which  his  majesty  had  borne  in  his  left  hand  to  the  archbishop, 
who  laid  it  upon  the  altar.     His  majesty  was  then  disrobed  of 
his  royal  robe  of  state,  or  dalmatic  robe,  and  arrayed  in  his  royal 
robe  of  purple  velvet,  by  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain.    The 
archbishop  then  placed  the  orb  in  his  majesty's  left  hand.     The 
noblemen,  who  had  carried  the  gold  spurs,  and  St.  Edward's  staff, 
delivered  the  same  to  the  dean,  to  be  by  him  deposited  on  the 
altar.     Whilst  their  majesties  were  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  the 
officers  of  arms,  arranged  the  returning  procession,  which  moved 
at  the  moment  when  mejiing  and  queen  left  the  chapel.    Their 
majesties,  and  the  princes,  and  princesses,  then  proceeded  out  of 
the  choir,  and  to  the  west  door  of  the  abbey,  attended  as  before ; 
their   majesties  wearing;  their  crowns;   the  king  bearing  in  his 
right  hand  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  in  his  left  the  orb ;  and  the 
l^ueen  bearing  in  her  right  hand  her  sceptre  with  the  cross,  and 
in  her  left  uie  ivory-rod  with  the  dove :   their  royal  highnesses 
the  princes  and  princesses  wearing  their  coronets ;  and  the  princes, 
who  were  field-marshals,  carrying  their  batons.     The  four  swords 
were  borne  before  the  king,  in  the  same  order  as  before.    The 
dean  and   prebendaries,  and   the    bishops  who   had  carried  the 
Bible,  the  chalice,  and  the  patina,  remained  in  the  choir.    The 
noblemen  who  had  severally  carried  the  crowns,  the  orb,  the 
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sceptfD  with  the  dove,  the  Bpurs,  and  St  Edward's  stafi^  wallnd 
in  the  same  places  as  before ;  those  noblemen  who  had  stayes  and 
batons  carrying  the  same;  all  peers  wearing  their  coronets;  and 
the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  supporting  their  majesties, 
wearing  their  caps ;  and  the  kings  of  arms  their  crowns.  On  the 
arrival  of  their  majesties  on  the  platform,  without  the  west 
entrance,  garter  proclaimed  his  majesty's  style,  as  follows :— "  the 
most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  excellent  monarch,  WUUam 
the  Fourth^  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith :  King  of  Hanover, 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh."  The  swords  and  the 
regalia  were  received  in  the  robing-chambCTS,  by  the  officers  of 
the  jewel-office  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremonies  w»e 
concluded  at  about  three  o^clock,  when  their  majesties,  and  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  returned  to  St  James's 
Palace  with  the  same  state  as  in  their  proceeding  to  the  Abbey. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  in  consequence 
of  the  delicate  state  of  the  health  of  the  latter,  remained  in  retire- 
ment in  the  Isle  of  Wight  As  the  economical  arrangements 
determined  upon  by  his  majesty  did  not  allow  of  a  ooronation 
dinner  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  privately  entertained  a  large  party 
at  St.  James*s.  Earl  Grey  gave  a  dinner  to  a  numerous  party  A 
peers;  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  whole  of  the  foreign  ministov; 
Lord  Althorp  to  the  governor  of  the  bank,  the  chairmen  of  the 
several  financial  boards,  and  many  members  of  the  house  <tf' 
commons ;  and  the  lord  mayor  to  the  aldermen,  and  a  nmnerons 
party,  lliroughout  the  metropolis  the  day  was  kept  as  a  gttieral 
holiday.  All  business  was  suroended,  and  the  shops  closed. 
The  new  entrance  to  St.  James's  Park,  fit>m  Carlton  Terrace,  was 
opened  for  the  first  time.  At  about  five  o'clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  ascended  from  Green  Park  in  their  balloon,  which  was 
visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  for  a  full  hour.  They 
descended  safely  at  Herringate  Hall,  in  Essex,  twenty-three  miles 
from  London.  In  the  evening  the  metropolis  was  universally 
illuminated.  There  was  a  grand  discharge  of  fire-works  in  Hyde- 
Park,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock;  and  Vauxhall  and  all  the 
summer  theatres  were  opened  gratuitously  to  the  public. 

Rioti  eonseqttent  on  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  BiU. — After 
the  long  continued  and  violent  opposition  of  the  house  of  lords, 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  ultimately  passed 
by  them  without  a  serious  struggle,  yet  its  being  again  rejected, 
without  its  being  allowed  to  go  into  committee,  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  in  London,  sever^  of 
the  peers  who  had  voted  against  the  bill  were  insulted  in  Ae 
streets.  On  the  10th  of  October,  the  inhabitants  of  Bond  Street 
were  exceedingly  alarmed  by  a  prevailing  report,  that  a  mob  of 
several  thousanas  of  persons  was  about  to  visit  them  for  the 
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purpose  of  breaking  windows  and  committing  other  depredations. 
Though  it  was  only  about  six  o'clock  when  the  alarm  was  given, 
all  the  shutters  were  instantly  closed,  and  the  doors  festened, 
causing  a  most  gloomy  appearance.  In  B^ent  Street  and  several 
great  thoroughfares,  the  shutters  were  also  closed,  and  where  there 
was  property  more  particularly  valuable,  boards  were  nailed 
across.  Several  reform  meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day; 
and  on  the  11th,  as  three  policemen  were  passing  through  St. 
James's  Square,  with  a  prisoner  in  their  custody,  the  crowd 
surrounded  them,  and  rescued  the  prisoner.  The  constables  took 
out  their  staves,  but  were  pushea  along  until  they  arrived  at 
Waterioo  Place,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  the  police ; 
here  the  crowd  found  a  heap  of  paving  stones,  wnich  they  flung 
at  the  police  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  latter  were  glad  to 
make  their  escape. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  a  laige  number  of  persons  had 
assembled  in  Hyde  Park;  stones  were  thrown  at  Apsley  House, 
and  a  few  squares  of  glass  broken,  when  some  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  servants  presented  themselves  at  the  windows. 
Great  hissing  and  hooUng  followed,  and  immediately  afterwards 
a  shower  of  stones  was  thrown  at  the  house,  and  almost  every 
square  of  glass  in  it  was  demolished.  Some  policemen,  who  were 
upon  the  spot  at  the  time,  endeavoured  to  drive  the  crowd  out 
of  th^  park,  but  violent  resistance  was  made,  and  the  constables 
were  ulUmately  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  take 
shelter  in  his  grace's  mansion.  Notice  of  these  proceedings  having 
been  given  at  St.  James's  police  station,  a  large  part^  of  the  C 
and  T  divisions,  headed  by  a  superintendant  and  nmr  inspectors, 
proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  they  formed 
a  body  under  the  statue.  They  had  not  been  there  many  minutes 
before  they  were  saluted  with  several  showers  of  stones ;  these 
attacks  were  sufiered  a  short  time,  but  ultimately  the  police,  in 
number  about  two  hundred,  sallied  forth  upon  me  large  crowd 
collected  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  house,  and  the  mob  was 
immediately  dispersed.  Several  of  the  ring-leaders  were  taken 
into  custody,  ana  confined  in  Knightsbridge  barracks. 

After  their  defeat  in  Hyde  Park,  the  mob  again  collected,  and 
proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  Earl  Dudley,  where  they  commenced 
throwing  stones  at  the  windows ;  but  a  strong  body  of  police,  who 
had  been  stationed  in  his  lordship's  stables,  suddenly  rushed  upon 
them  with  their  staves  and  beat  them  off  the  premises. 

Some  desperate  attacks  were  made  upon  the  new  police  by 
regularly  organized  gangs  of  pick-pockets,  and  several  constables 
were  very  severely  l^ten.  At  the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  St. 
James's  Sauare,  some  young  thieves  were  taken  into  custody, 
by  three  of  the  police  who  were  detached  from  the  main  body : 
but  the  prisoners  were  rescued,  and  the  policemen  obliged  to 
make  ther  escape.     One  of  the  inspectors  of  the  €  division,  who 
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was  parading  in  Pall  Mall  in  private  clothes,  was  recognized  bj 
some  of  the  rabble,  who  kicked  and  beat  him  in  so  brutal  a 
manner,  that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  After  the 
levee  was  over,  a  vast  number  of  the  lower  orders  assembled  in 
the  Park,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  anti-reform  peers ; 
and  about  five  o'clock,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  accompanied 
by  a  friend  made  his  appearance^on  horseback,  and  was  proceeding 
to  the  house  of  lords ;  but  before  he  was  aware  of  danger  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  between  4,000  and  5,000 
persons.  He  was  not  iomiediately  recognized,  and  was  proceeding 
with  apparent  security,  when  on  a  sudden,  a  voice  exclaimed, 
**  there  goes  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry."  Instantl}r  a  shower 
of  pebbles  were  hurled  at  his  lordship,  several  of  which  struck 
him  with  considerable  violence  and  so  enraged  his  lordship,  that 
he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  solemnly  declared  that  he  would 
shoot  the  firs,t  individual  who  ^ain  dared  to  molest  him,  and 
accompanied  this  declaration  with  the  exhibition  of  a  pair  of 
pistols.  This  for  a  time  so  intimidated  the  mob,  that  they  gave 
way  in  a  slight  degree;  and  after  the  marquis  had  conversed  for 
a  few  moments  with  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  he  rode  off  toward 
the  horse-guards.  Thither  the  men  followed;  and  believing 
his  lordship  only  endeavoured  to  intimidate  them,  they  com- 
menced another  attack.  The  showers  of  stones  were  now  thicker 
than  before,  and  one  stone,  hurled  with  great  force,  struck  the 
noble  marquis  on  the  temple,  cutting  through  his  hat,  and 
inflicting  a  serious  wound,  which  rendered  his  lordship  nearly 
insensible.  The  military  here  interposed,  and  the  marquis  was 
placed  in  a  hackney  coach  and  conveyed  home. 

Reform  Meetings, — National  political  reform  meetm^s  were, 
at  this  time  of  general  excitement,  held  in  towns,  counties,  and 
parishes,  and  the  general  'feeline  of  the  country  was  everywhere 
expressed  in  strong  and  violent  language;  London  was  not  slow 
in  expressing  its  sentiments  on  this  occasion.  In  the  court  of 
common  council,  the  following  resolutions  were  moved,  and 
carried  almost  unanimously: — 

*'  That  this  court  views  with  the  greatest  grief  and  mortification, 
the  extraordinary  and  distressing  publication  made  by  his  majesty *s 
ministers,  that  his  majesty  has  refused  to  them  the  means  of 
carrying  through  the  house  of  lords  the  reform  bill,  passed  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  required  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people." 

*'  That  whoever  may  have  advised  his  majesty  to  withhold  from 
his  ministers  the  means  of  ensuring  the  success  of  the  reform 
bill,  have  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  their  sovereign,  and 
have  put  to  imminent  hazard  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the 
tranquility  and  security  of  the  country." 

**  That  under  these  circumstances    this  court  feels  it  to  be  its 
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duty,  as  a  necessary  means  of  procuring  for  the  country  an 
efficient  reform,  to  petition  the  commons  house  of  parliament 
to  withhold  the  supplies,  until  such  a  reform  shall  have  heen 
secured.'* 

The  livery  of  London  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect, 
many  of  its  members  deciding  at  the  same  time,  their  resolution 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  until  the  reform  bill  should  be 
passed.  Nay,  Lord  Milton,  a  nobleman  of  mature  years,  and 
heir  to  an  ancient  peerage  and  immense  estate,  sent  the  tax- 
gatherers  away  from  his  door  with  the  remark,  that  he  was  not 
sore  but  that  impending  events  might  induce  him  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  taxes  altogether.  ,^  ^^^^,^.. 

-«♦  » 

New  Police, — ^This  important  institution,  established  by  act 
of  parliament  in  1829,  10  Ueorge  IV.,  has  proved  a  saving  measure 
to  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  following  is 
a  statement  of  ^  number  of  men  employed,  the  districts  compre- 
hended, and  the  estimated  population  m  each  division,,  in  1831. 

A.  Whitehall   (113  policemen);  including  part  of  St.  MartinV 

in-tbe-Fields ;  part  of  St  Maigaret^s  Westminster;  and  the 
verge  of  the  Palaces  of  St  James's  and  Whitehall  Popula- 
tion 5893, 

B.  Westminster  (168  policemen};  part  of  St  Margaret;  Colle- 

Sate  Close;  St  John  the  iCvangelist;  part  of  St  George, 
anover  Square;  and  part  of  St  Luke,  Chelsea.    Popula- 
tion 51,618. 

C.  St  James's  (118  policemen);  part  of  St  George,  Hanover 
Square;  St  James;  St  Ann;  and  part  of  St  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields.    Pofmlation  94,418. 

D.  St   Marylebone  (170  policemen) ;   part  of  St   Marylebone. 

Population  85,040.  *. 

E.  Holbom  (168  policemen) ;  part  of  St  Andrew  and  St  George 
the  Martyr;  part  of  St  Giles  and  St  George,  Bloomsbury ; 
purt  of  St  Marylebone ;  part  of  St  Pancras ;  and  Gray's  Inn. 
Population  73,208.  ^tt, 

F.  Covent  Garden  (166  policemen);  part  of  St  Martin;  part  of 
St  Giles;  St  Clement  Danes;  St  Andrew,  Holborn  (above 
the  bars);  St  Mary-le-Strand ;  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden; 
Liberty  of  the  rolls;  St  John  the  Baptist;  Savoy;  and 
Lincom*s  Inn.    Population  61,618.  ^ 

6.   Finsbury  (238  policemen) ;  Artillery' Grqmid:  Charter-bouse; 

St   James  uid  St  John,  Clerkenwetf;   Glasshouse-yard; 

\^  part  of  St  Luke;  St  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  St  Geor^  the 

Martyr,  with  part  of  Saffron-hill;  Elv-place;  part  oC  Norton 

I    Folgate;   part  of  St  Leonard's,  Shoreditcfa;    part  of  St 

Pancras;  and  Fumival's  Inn.    Population  102,561. 

B.  Whitechapel  (191  policemen) ;  St  Botolph  without  Aldgate, 

or  East  Smithfield;  part  of  St  Mary,  Whitechapel;  St 
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Katherine  by  the  Tower;  Christchurch,  Spitalfteids;  part  of 
St..  Leonard's,  Shoreditch;  Precinct  of  the  Tower;  St  Peter 
Vincula,  Tower;  part  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green ;  part 
of  St.  George  in  the  East;  and  part  of  Mile-end  New  Town* 
Population  111,382.  _  «    ,         ». 

K.  Stepney  (297  policemen);  Bow;  Bromley;  Pcplar;  Lime- 
house;  ShadweU^  St  John,  Wapping;  parts  of  St  George  in 
the  East,  Bethnal  Green,  and  St^ney.     Population  1 13,516. 

L.  Lambeth  (191  pdiciemen) ;  parts  oi  Christchurdi ;  St  Geoikge, 
Lambeth;  and  St  Mary,  Newington.    Population  45,646. 

M.  Southwark  (189  policemen);  St  Saviour;  St  Thomas;  St 
Olave;  St  John,  Horselydown;  parts  of  Christchnrch ;  St 
George;  St  Mary,  Newington;  and  St  Mary  Magdalen, 
fiermondsey.    Population  78,169. 

N.  Islington  (251  policemen);  part  of  St  Leonard,  Shcwfeditch; 
part  of  St  Mary,  Islington;  part  of  St  Mary,  Stoke- 
Wewfa^n;  Hackney;  and  part  of  St  Luke.  Population 
74,455. 

P.  Camberwell  (219  policemen);  St  Giles,  Camberwell;  partef 
St  Mary,  Newington;  part  of  Lambeth;  part  of  St  George; 
part  <^  Clai^am;  tiie  hamlet  of  Penge;  the  hamlet  of 
Hatcham;  and  Streatham.    Population  64,967. 

B.   Greenwich   (207   policemen);   Greenwich;    St  Nidiolas  and 
St  Paul,  Deptford^  Botherhithe;  part  of  Bermondsey;  the 
4  Paragon,  Phcenix  Vfele,  &c.    Population  72,540. 

S.  Hampstead  (217  policemen);  St  John,  Hampstead;  part  of 
St.  Marylebone ;  part  of  St.  Pancras.     Population  70,260. 

T.  Kensington  (173 policemen);  New  Brentford;  Ealing;  Acton; 
Chiswick;  wrt  of  Fulham,  including  Hammersmith; 
Paddington;  Kensington;  Chdsea;  and  part  <rfSt  Margaret, 
Westminster.    Population  49,668. 

V.   Wandsworth   (171  policemen);  part  of  St  Luke,  Chelsea; 

part  of  Fulham;  Putney,  Barnes,   Wandsworth,  Tooting; 

^firt  of  Ckpham ;  Battersea ;  and  part  of  St  Mary,  Lambetb. 

Population  57,582. 

The  total  population  included  in  the  present  Metropolitan  Police 

District,  according  to  the  population  returns  of  1821,  amounts 

to  1,212,491. 
The  number  of  persons  apprehended  by  the   new  police  in 

London,    on  different   charges,    during    the    year,    ending  the 

1st  of  January  1832,  amounted  by  official  returns  to  72,824; 

viz.  45,907  males,  and  26,917   females.    Out  of  this  number 

2955  were  committed  for  trial;  21,843  were  sunmiarily  convicted 

befdre  the  m^strates:  24,239  were  discharged  by  the  ihagistrates; 

and  28,787  who  had  been  taken  into  custody  while  drunk,  were 

discharged  by  the  superintendents  of  police  at  the  station-hoase, 

after  they  became  sober.    The  number  of  persons  brought  before 

the  magistrates  for  being  drunk,  were  7566;  of  this  number  3137 
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were  diachaiged,  and  4379  were  fined  five  shilliqgs  each,  which 
would  amount  to  £1094  15s.,  of  the  number  fined  3187  were 
males,  and  1194  were  females.  The  greatest  number  of  persons 
were  aoprehended  for  drunkenness  in  the  months  of  December 
and  July,  and  the  least  nimiber  m  February,— viz.  July  1419 
males,  and  810  females;  December  1418  males,  and  931  females; 
February  923  males,  and  678  females.  From  these  statements 
it  further  appears  that  setting  aside  cases  of  mere  drunkenness, 
24,798  were  summarily  convicted  by  the  magistrates  or  committed 
for  trial,  while  no  fewer  than  21,052  were  discharged. 

Cholera  Morbus. — ^This  pestilential  disease,  previously  un- 
known in  this  country,  first  made  its  ap]^earance  in  London 
toward  the  close  of  1831,  or  eady  in  the  following  year;  it  appeared 
£rst  among  the  crews  of  the  vessels  afloat  on  the  river;  in  South- 
wark,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames.  By  the  20th  of  February, 
forty  cases  had  occurred,  of  which  more  than  one  half  proved  fatal. 
Other  districts  of  the  capital  and  its  environs  were  speedily  affected, 
and  the  rate  of  mortaUty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
continued  nearly  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  disease 
was  positively  ascertained,  a  bill  was  passed  in  parliament  giving 
the  privy  council  lange  powers  to  make  regulations  to  meet  the 
danger.  A  central  TOard  of  health  was  established  in  Londoq. 
The  privv  council,  was  empowered  to  establish  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  direct  the  fonnatiqa  of  hospitals  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick.  The  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  assess- 
ments levied  on  the  towns,  parishes,  or  counties,  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Notwithltanding,  however,  all  these  precautions, 
the  malmly  soon  spread  itself  over  the  whole  kmgdom,  and  soon 
included  in  its  spnere  the  squalid  population  of  Ireland.  But 
everywhere  it  was  much  less  ptal  than  preconceived  notions  had 
anticipated.  The  alarm  was  infinitely  great^  than  the  danger; 
and  when  the  disease  gradually  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  almost  every  one  was  surprised  that  so  much  apprehension 
had  been  entertained.  The  number  of  cases  in  the  tJnited  Kingdom 
was  smaller  out  of  all  proportion  than  those  which  occurred  iiji 
Paris  alone.  The  precautions  adopted,  and  adopted  in  vain,  by 
France  and  HolUmd,  exposed  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  country 
to  some  inconvenience;  but  the  internal  communications  wer^^ 
never  interrupted.  The  cholera  left  medical  men  as  it  found  them 
— K^onfirmed  m  most  opposite  opinions,  or  in  total  ignorance  as  to 
its  nature^  its  cure,  ana  the  source  of  its  origin,  if  endemic,r^r 
the  mode  of  transmission,  if  infectious.  In  6x^t  Britain,  as  else^ 
where,  it  fixed  its  residence  among  the  most  need^  and  squalid 
classes  of  the  community.  There  were  instances  of  its  attacking 
persons  of  a  difierent  kind ;  but  they  were  too  few  to  afiest  the 
general  law  which  seemed  to  follow,  and  could  often  be  traced  to 
particular  causes. 
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Fhsi'Dau  Disturbance  .-—The  king  having  issued  a  proclama- 
tion directing  the  2l8t  of  March,  to  he  observed  throughout 
£ngland  as  a  day  of  £uting  and  humiliation  on  account  of  the 
cholera^  the  political  union  of  the  working  classes  issued  a  counter- 
proclamation,  announcing  their  intention  to  disthifftdsh  that  day  by 
the  distribution  of  bread  and  meat  amongst  the  lower  orders,  and 
of  iheur  determination  to  assemble  for  that  purpose  in  Finsburv 
Square,  at  twelve  o'clock,  fiom  whence  they  should  afterwaixb 
penuttbulaie  in  procession  into  difierent  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  various  streets  and  avenues  leading  in 
that  direction  were  thronged  with  crowds  of  people.  By  eleven 
o'clock  ihe  numbers  assembled  in  the  square  amounted  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  thoususd,  consisting  entirely  of  the  tower  classes  of 
mechanics  and  labouring  men,  many  of  whom  $ppmred  to  be  in 
the  greatest  possible  distress.  Thore  were  many  women,  amongst 
'the  crowd.  Twelve  o'clock  passed,  and  none  of  the  members  of 
the  tiades'  union  made  their  appearance.  The  crowd,  however, 
-continued  increasing.  Before  two  o'clock,  it  amounted  to  neaily 
twenty-five  thousand  persons.  The  police  had  now  mustered 
strong,  and  it  was  determined  to  clear  the  square.  The  mob  had 
resorted  to  various  acts  of  violence,  hooting  and  pelting  the  polioe 
with  stones  and  other  missiles.  Many  of  the  police  were  seriously 
wounded.  Several  collisions  took  place  between  them  and  the  mob, 
in  which  some  of  the  latter  were  wounded.  One  man  had  his 
dicek  laid  open,  and  another  his  eye  cut  out  In  order  to  clear 
the  square  of  the  immense  assemblage,  the  police  were  divided  into 
six  sections  or  hattalions,  half  of  which  (formed  into  front,  centre, 
'and  rear  ranks,)  were  to  proceed  around  one  half  of  the  square, 
and  the  other,  in  hke  manner,  around  the  other  half.  When  the 
police  moved,  the  groans  and  hooting  of  the  populace  were  deafen- 
ing. A  great  many  stones  were  thrown,  several  of  which  severely 
injured  the  police,  about  twenty  of  whom  had  their  heads  severely 
cut  Two  or  thee  were  so  much  injured,  that  they  were  sent  off 
the  ground  by  order  of  the  police  surgeon.  It  took  above  half  an 
hour  to  effect  a  complete  dispersion  of  the  populace  from  the 
square,  and  even  then  they  posted  themselves  in  large  bodies  in 
the  adjacent  streets,  hooting  and  pelting  the  police.  Strong 
divisions  of  the  police  were  then  posted  at  Moorfields,  Chisweli 
Street,  City  Roaa,  and  Sun  Street,  even  into  Finsbury  ^uare,  and 
the  extended  multitude  gradually  dispersed. 

*  ^ttaek  &n  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— The  Duke  of  Wellmgton 
having  occasion  to  visit  the  mint,  a  crowd  of  persons  collected  on 
Tower  Hill  to  await  his  return;  on  his  appearance  at  the  gate,  he 
was  loudly  hissed  and  hooted  b^  the  crowd,  which  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  individuals.  He  rode  along  the  Minories, 
followed  by  the  crowd,  which  was  every  moment  increasing,  and 
which  continued  to  yell  and  hoot,  and  bawl  out  abusive  epithets. 
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About  half-way  up  the  Minories  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  one 
of  the  Thames  police  magistrates,  who  asked  bim  if  he  could  render 
him  any  assistance  ?  His  grace  replied  in  the  negative,  saying,  he 
did  not  mind  what  was  going  on.  Nothing  particular  occurred, 
until  bis  grace  had  reach^  about  the  middle  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
when  a  man  rushed  forward  from  the  crowd,  and  catching  bold  of 
the  reins  of  the  horse's  bridle  with  one  hand,  endeavour^  to  dis- 
mount his  rider  with  the  other,  and  would  have  succMseded  had  it 
not  been  for  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  groom,  and  a  body  of  the 
city  police,  who  came  up  at  the  time.  The  mob  at  this  time  was 
very  great,  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  police  his  grace  was 
escorted  through  it,  and  along  Gheapside,  witbout  any  personal 
Injury.  •  In  Holbom,  however,  the  mob  not  satisfied  with  words 
hegan  to  use  stones  and  filth.  The  duke  then  rode  to  the  cham- 
bers of  Sir  Charles  Wetberell,  in  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  mob  still  following.  He  remained  there  till  a  body  of  police 
arrived  firom  Bow  Street,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  home.  The 
day  oo  which  this  assault  was  made,  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  ,       .    .. — •- 

AbbomU  cf  the  Ktng.^UhR  king  and  queenattended  Ascot 
races,  and  as  the  king  was  looki^  out  of  the  window  of 
the  stand,  two  stones  were  thrown  from  the  crowd  below,  one 
of  which  struck  his  majesty  a  violent  blow  on  the  forehead; 
but  his  hat  saved  him  from  any  serious  injury.  The  king 
immediately'  again  pres^ited  himself  at  the  window,  and  was 
received  with  the  loudest  cheers.  The  oflfender,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Collins,  was  immediately  seized :  he  had  the  appearance 
of  a  common  beggar,  and  had  a  wooden  1^.  He  stated  himself 
to  be  in  connection  with  no  one;  that  he  was  a  dischaiged 
Grecoiwich  pensioner,  and  having  sent  a  petition  to  his  majesty, 
to  which  no  attention  had  been  paid,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  a  shy  at  the  king,  and  bad  put  three  stones  in  his  pocket 
for  the  first  opportunity.  On  his  examination  before  the  magis- 
trates, he  gave  the  following  account  of  himself,  and  of  the  reason 
of  his  oflfonce; — ^*I  own  that  I  committed  a  great  &ult  in  throw- 
ing the  stones  at  the  king.  On  the  i6\}^  of  December  last,  I  had 
been  an  in-pensioner  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  ward-keeper 
was  sweeping  the  ward  up,  and  I  told  him  that  he  bad  no  right 
to  do  that  more  than  once  a  day.  He  complained  to  Sir  R. 
Keates,  the  governor  of  the  hospital,  and  I  was  expelled  for  life. 
I  petitioned  Uie  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  have  the  pension  which 
I  enjoyed  before  I  entered  the  hospital  restored  to  me.  I  have 
a  right  to  it  by  an  act  passed  in  Geoi;^  IV's.  reign,  which  declares 
that  seamen  snail  have  the  same  pensions  on  leaving  the  hospital 
which  they  had  before  going  into  it,  unless  they  are  expelled  for 
striking  the  officers,  or  for  felony,  and  I  have  done  nothing  of  that 
kind.    On  the  19th  of  last  April,  I  petitioned  the  kiog  to  have 
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mj  penakm  restored.     He  sent  an  answer  to  the  lords  of  the 
affinualtj*      Mr.  Barrow,  the  secretary  sent  it  to  me  at   the 
Admiral.  Duncan  puhlic  house,  near  the  admiralty.    The  answer 
was,  that  the  king  would  do  nothing  for  me.    It  was  partly  written 
and  partly  printed.    I  was  very  much  distressed— for  three  days 
and  three  nurhts  this  month  I  never  broke  my  &st    I  can  take 
my  oath  of  tnat    The  kii^g  never  did  me  an  injunr.    I  am  sony 
ior  die  fault  I  have  committed,  and  I  must  su^  mr  it    Distress 
compelled  me,  or  I  would  never  have  done  the  like  of  it    I  went 
to  Admiral  Row4ey's  'tother  day,  to  ads  for  a  bit  of  victuals,  and 
he  kidEsd  my  -— *—.    What  is  done  cannot  be  imdone.    I  must 
ttuffsr  the  law.     Sir  R.  Keates  has  bioken  the  law  as  well  as 
mysdf,  for  he  has  no  right  to  take  my  pension  firom  me.    He  is 
the  only  man  who  is  allowed  arbitnuy  power  in  Grei^t  Britain.** 
In  this  account  of  himself  there  was  more  art  than  truth.    He 
had  served  only  two  years  and  eight  months  in  the  navy*  when 
he  met  with  an  accident  in  stowiiM^  the  booms  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship   Atlanta,  which  rendered  amputation  necessary. 
He  was  invahded  with  a  pension  of  £10,  and,    pn   the   1st  of 
February  1800,  received  as  an  in-pensioner  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
where  he  continued  four  years,  and  was  then  discharged  to  the 
out-pension.    At  which  time  he  went  out  to  Hali&x,  where  he 
was  recced  into  the   king's    service,  and  obtained  a  cook's 
warrant,  which  he  soon  afterwards  lost  for  misconduct;  and  in 
1810  he  was  again  admitted  to  Greenwich  bospitaL    IJis  conduct 
at  this  time  was  so  bad,  that  after  repeatea    trials  and  petty 
punishments,  he   was  expelled  on  the  11th  of  May,  1811,  ii 
-disorderly  and  dL^gncefal  behaviour;  but  he  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  restored  to  his   out-pension,  and  <Hice  more 
obtained  a  cook's  warrant,  which  he   afterwards  .forfdited,  by 
atriking  an  officer  in  one  of  the  dock-yards.     After  repeated 
petitions  he  was  on  the  30th  of  August,  1817,  admitted  for  tbe 
third  time  into  Greenwich  hospital,  and  appeals  to  have  been 
more  quiet ;  for,  without  tracing  him  on  the  minutes  of  council, 
it  appears  he  was  discharged  at  his  own  requisst,  to  the  out-pension 
on  the  18th  of  Jime,  1819.    On  the  7th  of  July,  1820,  he  was 
admitted  an  in-pensioner,  for  the  fourth  time,  and  en  the  4th  of 
May  foUowing,  suspended  for  one  y/ear,  in  conaeauence  of  riotOMi 
and  dL^graceful  conduct,  and,  at  thle  expimtitm  or  that  period,  he 
failed  to  return,  and  was  made,  ^*  run^"  by  ^fbkh  his  out-p^sion 
was  forfeited.      He  a^|ai&  petitioned,  aM   again  succeeded  in 
obtainmg  his  out-pensioa;  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  1830,  was 
admitted  for  the  fifith  time,  into  Greenwich  hoqiital— a  d^ee 
of  forbearance  and  Indulgence  almost  upracedented,  after  ihfi 
repeated  inttances  of  >  misconduct  which  stand  recorded   againat 
him.    His  violent  pro]^nsities  were  not  however,  yet  conquered, 
and  after  several  repetitions  of  riotous  conduct,  he  was  finally 
expelled  on  the   17th  of  December,  1831,  for  creating  a  dia- 
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turbance  in  his  ward,  advising  the  ward-keoper  to  disobey  the 
orders,  and  for  using  violent  and  improper  language.  After  his 
examination  he  was  committed  to  take  his  triaA  for  l^gh  treascm. 

Celebration  qfB^orm. — A  civic  festival  was  given  at  Guildhall 
to  the  ministers  and  the  leading  members  of  uie  two  houses  of 
parliament,  in  commemoration  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
From  four  to  five  o'clock,  there  was  a  continual  arrival  at  Guild- 
hall, of  membefs  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  The  msjonty  which  carried  Uie  Reform 
Bill  in  both  houses  was  present,  including  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Shortly  afterwards  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  were  ushered 
into  the  council  chamber,  and  wete  accommodated  with  chairs  on 
the  platform.  After  some  routine  business  had  been  transacted, 
the  chamberlain  read  the  resoluticm,  hy  which  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  granted  to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp.  When  this 
ceremony  was  accomplished^  and  their  lordships  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  freemen,  the  company  proceeded  from  the  common- 
council  chamber  to  the  hall,  where  a  banquet  was  prepared.  The 
great  eastern  window  was  blocked  up,  and  covered  with  a  black 
dliade,  on  which  the  word,  **  Eeform/'  a  crown,  and  W.  R.,  were 
lighted  with  gas.  Underneath,  flags  and  weapons  of  various 
descriptions  were  grouped  together.  Below  this  collection  of 
biBDers,  a  range  of  mirrors  were  placed,  reflecting  the  whole  length 
of  tables  in  the  hall,  and  the  various  busts  and  monmnents.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  in  fhe  window  betwe^i  the  statues  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  a  am  of  maintenance,  with  the  sceptre  and  sword 
crossed,  were  also  uluminaled  with  gas.  Below  them  was  a 
tnnsparenoy  of  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  The  various 
eompartmtnts  of  the  hall  were  also  defined  by  gas-lights,  which 
Ysached  in  long  suoeession  from  the  floor  to  the  vaultinff  of  the 
halL  At  stat^  distances  fimm  each  other  were  placed  bannersy 
and  images  of  men  in  armour. 

PreBenkOion  qf  Oold  Oups^  A^.-— On  the  5th  of  November,  a 
de^latioB,  headed  by  Sir  John  Key,  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
wilted  iqpon  Lords  Gfiey,  Althorp,  and  John  RuMell,  to  .^nsest 
tlieir  loraships  with  gold  cups,  the  produce  of  a  penny  sub- 
scription. 

Iiie  foot  of  each  ci^  represented  the  root  of  an  oak,  surrounded 
by  die  rose,  shamrock,  thutle,  and  kek.  The  stem  on  which  the 
cap  rested  was  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  with  branches  rising  on 
rither  side,  which  formed  die  handle.  The  body  was  ornamented 
with  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  intermingled  with  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  oak.  On  one  side  of  the  cup  the  arms 
and  crest  of  each  noble  kad  was  engraved;  and  on  the  other  side 
was  engraved  the  following  inseripdon,  whidi,  with  the  excq>Uon 
^  the  name,  was  the  same  on  all  ue  cups ;— • 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 

Earl  Grej,  K.G., 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasur}^ 

This  Cqp, 

Purchased  by  a  Penny  Subscription 

of  the  inhabitants  of 

London  and  the  Metropolitan 

Districts,   under  the  patronage  of 

The  Right   Honourable  Sir   John   Key» 

Bart.,  lord  mayor, 

is  presented  as  a  Testimonial  of 

their  high   Admiration  and  Fsteem, 

For  his  Noble  and  Patriotic 

Conduct,  in  procuring 

a  Reform  in  the  Commons  House 

of  Parliament; 

and  as  a  Memento,  that 

a  Minister  best  supports  the 

Dignity  of  the  Crown, 

by  insuring  the  Welfare  and 

Happiness  of  the  People. 

The  cover  was  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  sceptre,  with  the 
dove,  the  emblem  of  peace,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  sword 
and  scales  of  justice,  and  on  the  other  by  an  open  Bible,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  is  written,  ^^  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before 
the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness,*' 
Proverbs  xxv.  5.  On  either  side  are  emblematical  devices,  repre- 
senting the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  resting  upon  the  industiy 
of  the  people,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the 
instruments  of  husbandnr.  Round  the  rim  of  the  cover  are  the 
Bacchanalian  symbols  of  joy  and  dadness. 

A  similar  cup  was  presented  to  Lord  Brougham. 

PoHtieal  A/i^^ttit^.-^Placards  had  been  several  successive  days 
posted  in  the  streets,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  p<ditiad 
unions,  and  calling  a  public  meeting,  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  Cal* 
thorpe  Street,  preparatory  to  forming  a  national  convention.  A 
proclamation  was,  in  consequence,  issued  from  the  Home  (Mt^ 
prohibiting  the  proposed  meeting,  as  bmng  illegal;  neverthdess, 
the  meeting  took  place  on  the  Idth*  The  appointed  hour  wis  twe 
o'clock,  but  at  that  time  the  populace  haa  been  asaemblHig  fat 
more  than  three  hours.  Shortly  after  twelve  o*clod^  a&oiig 
detachments  of  the  metropolitan  police  marched  into  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Riding  School  of  thf 
London  Volunteers,  and  the  sevml  livery  stables  in  the  vieinity. 
Colonel  Rowan  and  Mr.  Mayne,  the  two  commissioners,  bad 
previously  arrived,  and  were   accommodated  at  a  house  in  ths 
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Bei^Lcmrhood,  attended  bj  two  cleric.  A  magistrsite  of  Hdttoh 
Gtrden  Office  was  stationed  in  tbe  House  of  Correction^  as  weiis 
abo  other  magistrates,  and  a  strong  body  of  tbe  polide  {otc^. 
Two  officers  of  the  first  r^^ent  of  hfe-guards  were  on  th^  6pot 
in  thenr  plain  dotheS,  keeping  iip  a  constant  dODimnHioation  with 
their  raiment,  a  detachment  of  which,  uiider  atm^,  were  read^ 
it  a  moment's  notice. 

At  abont  two  o'clock,  the  number  of  people  assembled  amounted 
to  nsaily  four  thousand ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  committee, 
consisting  of  six  individuals,  were  met  in  couddl  ^t  the  Union 
pnWc  house,  Bagnij^  Wells,  and  some  dispute  aros6  on  the 
question  of  who  shomd  first  ascend  the  hustings?  A  young  man, 
named  James  Lee,  undertook  to  open  the  proceedhigs,  by  pro« 
posing  a  person  to  fill  the  Chair.  A  little  before  thr^  o'clock,  a 
canvan,  which  had  been  engaged  for  the  purpose,  took  its  station. 
Lee  jumped  into  it,  followed  by  a  person  named  Hee,  and  sereral 
others.  Lee  several  times  wavefd  nis  hat,  and  was  answered  by 
tbe  shouts  of  the  assembly.  The  owner  of  the  viiu,  however, 
perceiving  some  cause  for  alarm,  instantly  drove  off,  tbe  connnittee 
jumping  out  of  the  caravan.  Lee  was  then  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  mob  to  the  railings,  and  proposed  that 
Mr.  Mee  should  take  the  chair;  which  being  Seconded,  Mr.  Mee 
stood  up  and  addressed  the  meeting,  calling  on  those  present  to 
beware  of  those  hirelings  of  the  government,  who  were  paid  to 
induce  them  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  Union,  which 
had  been  all  the  morning  anxiously  expected,  at  that  moment 
made  its  appearance,  and  Uie  acclamations  of  the  multitude  were 
k>ud  and  continued.  The  Union  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  persons,  and  the  banners  they  carried  were,  "  Liberty  or 
Death  ,'^  with  a  scull  and  cross  bones  on  a  bhck  ground,  and  a  red 
border;  •*  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Working  Classes;"  *'  Equal  I^hts 
and  Equal  Justice;"  a  tricoloured  flag;  the  republican  flag  of 
America;  and  a  pole  with  the  cap  of  liberty. 

They  had  scarcely  got  on  the  ground,  when  a  detachment  of 
the  A  division  of  police  (stkpported  by  some  other  divisions,) 
marched  into  Calthorpe  Street,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
&pene  the  meeting  and  the  assembled  spectators,  with  a  degree 
of  violence  altogether  unnecessary;  in  consequence  of  whidi,  a 
^reat  number  of  persons  (of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  even 
iffoorant  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,)  wefe  severely  wounded. 
Ooe  of  the  police  was  killed,  and  another  was  wounded  with  a 
damer.  By  four  o'clock,  a  number  of  prisoners  were  arrested, 
andall  that  were  allowed,  or  able  to  run  awav,  had  escaped. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  CuHy,  the  policeman  who 
was  killed.  The  inquest  was  cotitinued  for  several  days,  and, 
finally,  the  jury,  after  retiring  for  nearly  three  hours,  returned  the 
following  verdict: — "We  find  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Homicule^ 
oo  these  grounds,— that  no  Riot  Act  was  read,  nor  any  proclama- 
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tion  advising  the  people  to  disperse;  that  the  government  did  not 
take  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  meeting  from  assem- 
bling; and  that  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  ferocious,  brutal, 
and  unprovoked  by  the  people:  and  we,  moreover,  express  our 
anxious  hope,  that  the  government  will,  in  future,  take  better 
precautions  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disgraceful  trans- 
actions in  this  metropolis/' 

Coroner. — Your  verdict  only  traduces  the  police  and  the 
government.  You  are  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  in  justi- 
fying the  murder  of  this  man.  Were  the  people  innocent  who 
used  the  murderous  weapons,  stilletos,  bluageons,  and  lances, 
such  as  you  have  seen  ? — Foreman.  We  state  in  our  verdict  on  what 
grounds  we  justify  the  homicide.  We  do  not  traduce  the  police 
nor  the  government.  We  trust  that  our  verdict  will  prevent  the 
negligence  and  misconduct  which  has  caused  the  arms  and  heads 
of  his  majesty's  peaceable  subjects  to  be  broken. — Coroner.  Do 
you  call  them  peaceable  subjects. — Foreman.  It  has  been  proved 
that  they  were  peaceable.  We  will  say  no  more,  Sir,  we  will  not 
alter  a  letter.  In  regard  to  our  oaths,  and  our  duty  to  our  God, 
our  country,  and  our  king,  we  can  give  no  other  verdict. — After 
a  consultation  of  some  length,  the  coroner  directed  the  verdict  as 
originally  put  in  to  be  entered  on  the  record.  The  depositions, 
inquisitions,  and  record  were  then  completed  and  signed. 

The  coroner  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  consider  your  verdict  disgrace- 
ful to  you ;  but  I  thank  you  for  your  great  attention  to  the  case." 

The  foreman,  bowing,  said,  we  thank  you  sir.  Hereupon  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  room,  which  was  crowded  to  excess, 
exclaimed,  **  Bravo,  jurors,  you  have  done  your  duty  nobly,  the 
country  is  indebted  to  you;  whicH  was  followed  by  vociferous 
cheering  in  the  room,  re-echoed  with  prodigious  vehemence  by 
the  crowds  outside;  and  as  the  jury  withdrew,  a  great  number 
of  persons  pressed  forward,  and  eagerly  Tthook  hands  with  them, 
In  the  streets,  as  they  passed,  they  were  cheered  by  name,  while 
the  police  were  hooted. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  George  Fursey  was  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  charged  with  stabbing  John  Brook,  a  police- 
constable,  with  intent  to  do  him  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  The 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  having  been  gone  through,  and  the 
prisoner  called  on  for  his  defence,  several  respectable  witnesses 
came  forward,  and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  ferocious  and 
improper  conduct  of  the  police,  which  indeed  appeared  to  have 
been  uie  true  cause  of  all  tne  mischief  that  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Calthorpe  Street  meeting. 

Nathaniel  Stallwood,  Esq.  sworn. — I  am  living  on  my  own 
fortune,  and  reside  at  No.  13,  Calthorpe  Street.  1  remember  the 
13th  of  May.  My  house  is  the  north-east  corner  of  the  street, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  field,  and  of  the  avenues  leading  to 
it.     On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  I  took  my  station  in  the  balcony 
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of  my  house,  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  I  observed  the  police 
make  their  first  appearance,  previous  to  which  there  had  been  no 
disturbance  whatever.     I  observed  the  first  division  of  the  police 
come  in  a  body  up  Caltborpe  Street,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
carriage  and  foot  ways.     They  came  from  6ray*s-Inn-Lane  Road. 
The  first  body  of  police  halted  directly  opposite  my  house,  within 
about  sixty  feet  of  where  the  chairman  was  to  preside  over  the 
meeting.    1  observed  the  body  which  entered  Gough  Street  halted 
within  forty-five  feet  of  the  chairman.     I  heard  the  Gough  Street 
body  ordered  to  draw  their  staves  from  their  pockets.     The  other 
body  drew  their  staves  at  the  same  time.     I  should  think  there 
were   within   my  view  seven  hundred   or  eight  hundred  of  the 
police    assembled.     The  bodies  were  all   formed  a   few   minutes 
after  three  o'clock.      An  order  was  given  to  the  Gough  Street 
body4D  "charge."     Up  to  that  time  everything  was  peaceable. 
The  police  immediately  made  for  the  chairman,  knocking  down 
indiscriminately,  every  body  who  came  within  their  reach.     Up 
to  that  moment  no  order  was  given  to  disperse,  nor  was  the  riot 
act  read.    The  ground  was  immediately  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  men,  women,  and  children ;   and  after  it  had  continued  so  for 
some  time,  my   blood  boiled  in  my  veins,  and  I  addressed  the 
police    force.      It    was  the  last   division   I   addressed,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  at  their  head.     I  said,  that  as  the  riot  act  had  not  been 
read,  if  the  people  were   doing  wrong,  I  begged  and  prayed  of 
them  (the  police)  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  not  to  knock 
them  down.     I  had  occasion  to  go  down  stairs  with  two  ladies 
to  their  carriage,  which  drove  off  as  fast  as  it  could.     I  saw  at 
the  dififerent  doors  in  Caltborpe  Street,  women  and  children  as 
well  as  men.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting,  until  I  read  the 
notice  on  the  prison  walls,  which  I  did  not  consider  a  procla- 
mation,  as   it  was  not  signed.     The   notice  cautioned   persons 
from  attending  an  illegal  meeting  to  be  held  the  following  day. 
I  never  considered  whether  the  meeting  was  or  was  not  illegal. 
A  meetiug  had  been  held  by  Mr.  0*Connell,  with  ten  times  the 
number,  and  the  people  dispersed  quietly,  I  saw  flags  similar  to 
those  on  the  present  occasion ;  all  these  flags,  and  more  too  have 
been  used  at  former  meetings. 

Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Courtney. — On  the  13th  of  May  last,!  was  present 
at  the  meeting.  I  am  a  reporter  for  the  Courier  newspaper.  I 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  meeting,  until  I  was  directed  by 
the  editor  lo  attend  it.  T  arrived  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  found 
a  creature  preaching,  and  some  children  playing  in  the  field. 
There  was  no  disposition  to  riot.  When  the  speaker  got  into  the 
van,  I  should  think  there  were  two  thousand  present,  consisting 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  boys  of  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  several  of  whom  I  saw  knocked  down  afterwards.  I  was 
acconunodated  in  the  balcony  of  Mr.  Stallwood*s  house.  Lee, 
the  proposer  of  the  chairman,    said,    **  There  are  the  police,  I 
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recommeiid  that  we  send  to  know  what  they  want"     I  saw  tbe 
Calthorpe   party   of  police  run   after  people  who  were  raniiiiig 
away,   and   beat  them.      There   were  at   least  a  dozen  persons 
thus  situated  knocked   down.      There  was  no  mode  of  escape 
for  the  people,  until  the  police  broke  their  own  line,  and  I  do 
not  think   that  one  person  could  escape  without  a   blow.      I 
saw  three  poUcemen  beating  one  n^m,  and  several  others  belabo«ir<> 
ing  individuals.    I  opened  the  gate  c^  Mr.  Stallwood's  garden,  sad 
rescued  two  girls  from  tbe  brutal  violenoe  the  police  were  uaing 
towards  them.    I  heard  one  of  the  policemen,  in  tne  ad  of  strikiiur 
a  man  who  was  running  away,  exclaim,  *^  Yon  shall  catdi  it  toa^ 
I  saw  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  lying  on  the  groond,  there 
were  no  poli^^emen  knocked  down.    The  whole  of  ue  persons  on 
the  ground  were  wounded.    The  police  appeared  to  be  under  ns 
control,  and   influenced  by  the  worst  of  passions.    I  saw  two 
policemen  striking  a  woman.    The  attack  was  made  on  the  peojple, 
pe(bre  the  police  came  near  the  banner.    The  attack  was  frightnil; 
it  was  appalling. 

The  Rev.  J.  Pearson,  mipister  of  Bunhil}  ^Fields  Chapel.  On 
the  Idth  of  May,  was  passing  toward  Bngnigge  Wells.  Was  not 
there  as  connected  with  the  meeting.  Saw  an  assemblage  of 
people.  They  were  quite  peaceable.  Saw  banners  displayed  near 
a  van.  Saw  i^  rush  made  toward  the  banners  by  the  metpopohtan 
police.  They  appear^  to  be  coming  from  all  directions,  but 
particularly  ^om  Calthorpe  Street,  ijp  to  that  time  every  thiag 
was  peaceable.  Did  not  observe  any  insult  offered  by  the  people  to 
the  polioe.  It  wa^  an  attempt  to  escape^  npt  to  resist,  by  the 
people, 

William  Robinson,  No.  5,  Bolton  Place,  Spa  Fields,—"  I  saw 
the  police  use  their  truncheons  on  the  people,  and  felt  the  weight 
of  them  on  my  own  person.  They  rested  their  truncheons  on  tMir 
led  arms  ready  for  action  and  without  giving  any  warning,  knocked 
the  people  down  indiscriminatelv.  I  received  a  severe  wound  oa 
my  left  eye,  from  the  force  of  which  I  fell , and  bled  profusely.  Two 
or  three  persons  struck  n^  while  I  was  bleeding.  1  was  so  severely 
injured  that  X  was  confined  for  a  fortnight.  They  ran  from  me  to 
a  man  and  boy,  whom  they  knocked  down  and  I  escaped.  On 
my  way  home  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler,  after  whidi  one 
of  three  policemen  theu  present,  struck  and  knocked  him  down."— 
The  depositions  of  numerous  other  witnesses  fully  confirmed  these 
statements. 

At  five  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Justice  Gazelee  commenoed 
bis  summing  up  to  the  jury.  His  lordship  concluded  at  tea 
minutes  after  one  o'clock,  when  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of 
their  verdict.  - 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  the  jury  returned  into  court,  and 
the  foreman,  addressing  the  judges  said,  *^  My  lords,  we  have,  ai 
your  lordships  are  aware,  given  not  only  long,  but  dose  and 
anxious  attention  to  this  case,  and  have,  since  we  retired,  con- 
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■idered,  with  all  the  care  which  it  was  possible  to  briag  td  bear 
tipon  it,  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  weoannoton  sueh  evidence 
conscientiously  pronounce  any  other  verdict  than  Not  GuUfy, 

Surrieane.'''^'On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  metropolis  and  its  vidmty 
were  vbited  by  the  most  violent  stom  of  wind  ever  known  to  have 
oeonrred  in  thai  month.  It  was  diffienlt  for  passengers  to  keep 
their  footing.  A  woman  proceedinff  along  the  bank  <^  the  Pad- 
dington  Canal,  with  her  husband's  difiBsr,  carrying  it  to  the  place 
where  he  was  at  work,  the  wind  forcibly  seised  her  dothes,  and 
precipitately  threw  her  down  into  the  river,  where  she  would  have 
oeen  drowned,  if  timelv  assistanee  had  not  arrived.  About  the 
same  time  a  new  shop  nront  at  the  comer  where  Northumberland 
Street  and  Paddington  Street  meet,  in  Marylebona,  was  blown  into 
the  street,  the  panes  of  glass  flying  about  in  all  directions.  The 
pathways  in  Regent's  Park  were  thickly  strewn  with  small  branches 
and  twigs  of  trees,  from  all  the  surrounding  shrubberies;  at 
intervals  dense  clouds  of  dust  arose,  mixed  with  ksves,  dried  grass, 
and  vast  quantities  of  a  small  yellow  insect,  whidi  in  some  instances 
settled  by  millions  on  the  clotning  of  the  foot  passengers.  Whole 
plots  of  plantations  of  young  fruit  trees  were  prostrated  on  the 
earth,  and  many  ornamental  shrubs  of  large  sise  were  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  three  parks,  consider- 
able damage  was  done.  Immense  limbs  of  some  of  ihe  largest 
grown  timber  were  torn  off,  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  many 
yards.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  a  lad  was  pro- 
ceeding along  the  road,  leading  from  the  entrance  of  the  pari  at 
Hyde  Park  comer  to  the  Serpentine  river,  when  a  branch  of  one 
of  the  largest  elm  trees  was  rent  from  the  trunk,  by  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind,  and  hurled  through  the  air  with  great  velocity  to  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  yards,  and  was  falling  with  tremendous 
violence  in  ^e  exact  direction  of  the  spot  where  the  boy  was, 
when  he  avoided  the  threatened  destmction  by  jumping  on  one 
side,  as  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Two  girls  of  ue  ages  of  about 
twelve  and  sevaiteen,  were  crushed  by  the  &11  of  a  tree  in  Hyde 
Park.  They  were  gathering  up  boughs  of  trees  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  The  one  died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital;  the  other  soon 
after  her  arrival. 

In  Cotton  Gardens,  near  the  speaker's  house,  a  large  elm  tree 
was  torn  up  by  the  root,  and  thrown  over  the  wall  into  me  Thames. 
The  storm  was  more  severely  felt  on  the  river;  a  Peter  boat,  con- 
taining a  fisherman  and  a  boy,  was  blown  over  in  Halfway  Reach, 
between  Gravesend  and  London ;  and  so  great  was  the  agitation  of 
the  water,  that  both  perished  befofe  any  other  boat  could  approach 
them.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  four  young  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Westminster  School,  were  sailing  up  the  nver,  near 
Lambeth  Stairs,  in  a  small  boat,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
capsized  the  boat,  three  of  them  swam  toward  the  shore,  and  were 
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picked  up  by  the  watermen,  the  fourth  was  drowned.  Many  shipt 
and  numerous  boats  were  driven  from  their  moorings  and  much 
injured. 

High  Tides. — On  Saturday  the  2nd  of  November  1833,  an 
extraordinary  high  tide  occasioned  great  losses  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  at  the  docks.  Wapping  High  Street  was  overflowed,  and 
boats  were  employed  for  tne  conveyance  of  those  who  had  to  pass 
along  the  street  from  Wapping  New  Stairs,  to  Execution  Dock. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  si^ered  much  from  the  passage  of  the 
water  into  their  parlours,  cellars,  and  under-ground  warehouses. 
In  Rotherhithe  the  damage  done  to  com  was  very  great;  at  King's 
Mills,  and  the  granaries,  opposite  the  Shadwell  entrance  of  the 
London  Docks,  above  one  hundred  quarters  of  grain  were  spoiled 
by  the  flood.  The  lower  parts  of  Westminster  also  sustained 
considerable  injury. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  in  the  succeeding  year  of  1834,  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  rose  higher  than  had  been  observed  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  in  many  places  overflowed  the  banks. 
About  four  o'clock  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts  of  Wapping, 
Shadwell,  Limehouse,  lUackwall,  and  Rotherhithe,  were  alarmed 
by  the  rushing  of  the  waters  into  their  cellars.  The  tide  rose  till 
nearly  five  o'clock,  when  the  lower  parts  of  Lambeth,  Bankside, 
Blackfriars,  Vauxhall,  the  lower  parts  of  the  Strand,  Stangate, 
&c.,  were  under  water,  articles  of  furniture  and  moveable  goods  of 
various  descriptions  floating  on  the  water.  The  granary  keepers 
sufiered  greatly  on  this  occasion ;  large  quantities  of  com  passing 
off  with  the  water,  and  many  thousand  quarters  left  behind  were 
damaged  and  spoiled.  For  nearly  an  hour,  Wapping  Street,  from 
Execution  Dock  to  Waterman's  Arms,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  was  under  water,  and  full  of  passage  boats.  The  same 
appearance  was  observable  in  Shadwell.  In  several  houses  in 
Blackwall,  persons  occupying  kitchens  as  sleeping  apartments  were 
awaked  in  their  beds,  by  the  water  flowing  over  them  as  they  slept 
Some  watermen  heard  the  screams  of  a  family  living  in  a  small 
tenement  near  the  Orchard  House,  Blackwall,  and  rowing  their 
boats  close  to  the  window,  found  an  aged  couple  and  their 
daughter,  standing  on  their  bed,  which  was  under  water.  By 
means  of  a  plank  they  were  extricated  from  their  perilous  situation, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  afterwards  the  hovel  was  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  tide.  Walls,  which  had  been  erected  to  keep  out 
the  water,  were  in  many  places  thrown  down;  and  the  water 
flowed  up  the  sewers  with  such  tremendous  violence,  that  a  num- 
ber of  drains  were  burst  open,  and  the  flood  then  poured  into  the 
houses  in  torrents,  bursting  open  doors  and  windows,  and  carrying 
every  thing  before  it.  Millbank,  the  Bishop's  Walk  in  front  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  the  Tower  Wharf,  and  the  Bank  at  Mill  wall,  were  inun- 
dated.   The  Temple  Gardens  were  also  partially  overflowed.    The 
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tide  rose  so  high  on  the  Tower  Wharf,  that  it  obtained  admission 
into  the  interior  fortress,  and  overflowed  the  cellars  filled  with 
government  stores.  The  streets  near  the  river  presented  a  very 
animated  scene  during  the  day,  from  the  number  of  persona 
employed  in  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  cellars ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  emptied  them,  when  the  evenmg  tide  again  rose  to  nearly  the 
same  height  as  that  of  the  morning,  and  compelled  them  to 
perform  the  same  work  over  again.  These  high  tides  were  caused 
by  the  sudden  change  of  the  wind  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  the  addition  of  the  land  waters,  occasioned  by  heavy  and  long 
continued  rains.  The  combined  action  of  the  hurricane  and  the 
flood  loosened  many  of  the  decayed  stones  of  the  piers  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  carried  some  part  of  them  away. 

Trades^  Union  Meeting. — ^A  meeting  of  the  trades'  unions  of 
tlie  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  took  place  on  the  21st  of  April,  in 
Copenhagen  Fields,  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  procession  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  with  a  petition  or 
memorial  to  his  majesty,  praying  for  a  remission  of  the  sentences 
passed  upon  six  individuals  convicted  at  the  Dorchester  assizes  of 
administering  unlawful  oaths.  The  appointed  hour  of  meeting  was 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  the  first  notice  of  preparation, 
was  tlie  arrival,  soon  after  seven  o'clock,  of  a  waggon  laden  with 
blue  and  red  banners,  and  a  triumphal  car,  made  of  Ught  materials, 
decorated  with  festoons  of  blue  and  red  calico,  and  destined  to  bear 
the  petition  to  the  threshold  of  the  home  office.  Banners  bearing 
the  number  and  initials  of  each  lodge,  were  shortly  after  erected  at 
convenient  distances,  under  the  direction  of  certain  members,  who, 
on  horseback,  conducted  and  marshalled  the  procession.  This 
work  had  scarcely  been  completed,  when  the  committee,  including 
Mr.  Owen,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wade  in  full  canonicals,  with  his 
hood  as  doctor  of  divinity,  arrived,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  first 
lodge,  that  of  the  tailors,  took  their  stations  in  columns  on  the 
ground  allotted  for  them;  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  of  the  roads 
and  inlets  of  the  neighbourhood  appeared  filled  with  a  dense  mass ; 
and  in  a  short  time  every  banner,  (in  number  thirty-three,)  was 
supported  by  a  numerous  corps,  each  man  bearing  a  red  riband. 
The  procession  moved  on  by  King's  Cross,  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square,  Keppel  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  the  Quadrant,  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  Charing  Cross,  and  Whitehall.  The  shops  were 
closed  along  the  whole  Une  of  the  route,  and  as  the  procession 
passed  it  was  frequently  greeted  by  loud  cheers  from  the  con- 
gregated spectators  lining  the  streets,  and  covering  the  tops  of  the 
houses ;  but  these  manifestations  of  feeling  were  immediately  and 
constantly  checked  by  the  unionists  themselves.  The  procession 
passed  the  Horse  Guards,  (the  gates  of  which  were  shut,)  precisely 
at  twelve  o'clock.    The  dense  crowd,  which  in  its  progress  the 
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proceMion  had  accumulated,  made  it  difficult  to  convey  the  petitiofi 
to  die  home  office.    It  was,  however,  after  some  delay,  removed 
from  the  car,  which  had  been  borne  on  the  shouldera  of  twelve 
unionists,  and  five  deputies  followed  it  into  the  secretary  of  state** 
office,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  quitted  the 
procession  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.    They  and  Mr.  Owen  were 
shown  into  Mr.  Phillips*  room.    One  of  them  said  that  they  wished 
to  see  Lord  Melbourne;  but  Mr.  Phillips  said.  Lord  Melbourne 
could  not  see  them.    Mr.  Owen  wished  to  enter  into  a  discussion, 
upon  which  Mr.  Phillips  asked  him  if  he  was  one  of  the  deputft- 
tion  t    His  reply  being  in  the  nc^tive,  he  was  informed  that  only 
the  deputation  could  be  received.      Mr.  Owen  again  wished  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  petition,  and  again  received  the  same 
answer.     On  this,  Mr.  Owen  called  upon  the  deputation  to  go  out 
with  him ;  and  after  some  delay  they  returned  again  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
but  without  Mr.  Owen.     Mr.  Phillips  then  asked  if  they  were  a 
deputation  fhnn  the  meeting  held  that  morning  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,  and  if  they  brought  the  petition  from  the  body  assembted  there, 
accompanied  b3r  a  procession  through  the  streets  to  this  office? 
They  answered  in  the  affirmative.   Mr.  Phillips  then  informed  them, 
that  Viscount  Melbourne  was  in  the  office,  and  that  he  had  his 
directions  to  say,  that  his  lordship  could  not  receive  a  petition 
presented  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner ;  that 
Viscount  Melbourne  had  seen  a  cop^  of  the  petition;  that  he  did 
not  disapprove  of  the  language  of  it ;  and,  that  if  that  petition 
should  be  presented  on   another  day,  and  in  a  becoming  manner, 
he  would  receive  and  lay  it  before  the  king;  that  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne directed  him  further  to  add,  that  be  would  always  be  ready 
to  present  to  the  king  any  petition  respectfully  worded,  and  delivered 
in  a  proper  manner.     After  some  further  explanation  the  deputa- 
tion retired,  taking  the  petition  with  them.     While  the  deputation 
was  engaged  at  the  office,  the  procession  moved  down  Parliament 
Street  and  over  Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  btention  of  waiting 
in  the  open  space  opposite  Bethlehem  Hospital,  for  Uie  answer 
to  the  petition.    On  arriving  there,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  space  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  procession,  swdled  as 
it  was  by  the  numerous  body  of  ^)ectatow  whom  curiosity  had 
collected.    Finding  this  to  be  the  case  the  route  was  continued 
up   St.    George*s   Road,   passing  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and 
taking  the  Kennington  Road,  by  Newington  Church,  on  to  Ken- 
nington  Common,  which  was  entered  by  the  gate  close  to  Ken- 
nington toll-house.    On  entering  they  turned  to  the  left,  making 
a  circuit  of  the  whole  common,  round  to  the  gate  by  which  they 
came  in,  so  as  io  occupy  the  whole  verge  of  that  space,  in  ranks 
of  five  or  six  a  breast.     By  the  time  that  the  outer  line  was  nearly 
completed   the   deputation   arrived   on    the  Common,   and  com- 
municated the  result  of  their  interview  with  the  home  office.  Soon 
after  this  a  similar  communication  was  made  to  the  main  body, 
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which  was  on  its  way  to  the  Common,  and  an  ortier  was  given  to 
halt.  There  some  of  the  lodges  separated,  and  broke  into  small 
detached  parties.  Others  commenced  a  retrograde  movement,  in 
the  reverse  order  of  that  in  which  they  had  advanced.  Others 
again  wheeled  round,  and  made  their  way  back  to  Kennington 
Cross,  towards  one  of  the  bridges,  but  a  very  numerous  body 
lenuuned  for  a  while  on  the  Common  to  rest  or  regale  themselves, 
as  circumstances  permitted.  Of  the  former  kind  of  relief  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  very  many  of  them  stood  in  great  need.  After 
resting  themselves  for  a  short  time,  they  all  departed  in  perfectly 
good  order.  By  half-past  four,  or  five  o'clock,  the  Common  and  its 
vicinity  were  completely  cleared.  The  numbers  of  the  trades' 
unions  actually  present  on  this  occasion  were  estimated  at  about 
thirty  thousand.  On  the  24th  the  petition  was  presented  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  by  a  deputation  from  the  trades'  unions,  and  laid 
before  the  king  iu  the  usual  way. 

Murders, — A  whipmaker  of  the  name  of  Steinburg,  residing  at 
No.  17,  Southampton  Street,  Pcntonville,  murdered  a  woman  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  four  children  he  had  by  her,  and  afterwards 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  perpetrator  of  these  murders  was 
a  German,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  took  the  house  in  Penton- 
ville  twelve  months  before  the  £sital  transaction,  a  few  months 
previous  to  which,  in  consequence  of  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  illness  of  a  relation  living  in  Gazendorf,  in  Germany,  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  that  place  with  his  family,  leaving 
his  business  under  the  direction  of  a  young  man  who  had 
worked  with  him  a  considerable  time.  He  took  with  him  a 
girl  named  Harriet  Pearson,  who  had  previously  been  in  his 
service.  On  Friday,  the  9th  of  September,  he  returned  from  the 
continent  with  his  family  and  the  girl,  and  again  took  hp  hif. 
residence  in  Southampton  Street.  He  appeared  cheerful  and 
a£K?ctionately  attentive  to  his  supposed  wife  and  children.  On  the 
following  day  he  discharged  the  young  man  from  his  service,  who 
had  been  left  to  manage  the  business,  and  who  was  ordered  to  call 
on  the  Sunday  evening  for  his  clothes,  &c.,  but  this  it  seems  he 
had  neglected  to  do.  On  Monday  about  eight  o'clock,  the  family 
were  sitting  together  in  the  kitchen,  when  Mr.  Steinburg  appeared 
very  cheerful,  and  conversed  affectionately  with  his  supposed  wife, 
with  whom  the  servant  never  knew  him  to  quarrel  during  the 
twelve  months  she  had  lived  with  them.  The  servant,  by  his 
desire,  fetched  a  nint  of  beer  and  a  quartern  of  gin,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  handed  the  liquor  to  him,  he  complained  of  being  very 
tired,  and  said  he  would  go  to  bed.  At  a  little  after  half-pasC 
eight  o'clock  Mrs.  Steinburg  ordered  the  girl  to  go  home  and  see 
fa^  mother,  telling  her  to  return  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
iDg,     Mr.  Steinburg  suggested  that  she  should  sleep  in  the  house, 
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but  the  girl,  wko  ma  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  ^^refeFrcM  goiag  to 
sleep  with  her  mother.  Next  morning  at  six  o  clock  the  servant 
arrived  at  brr  nwHer*s  dwelling,  and  knocked  at  the  door  several 
tinaea,  but  received  no  answer,  and  went  home  again»  thinkiu  the 
family  wished  not  to  he  disturbed.  Sh^  returned  |it  nine  o'clpd^ 
and  continued  knocking  a^  the  door  mtiji  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'olocjc,  wbep  a  gBn^Qian>  residing  at  No.  16,  in  the  aame 
street,  ooneeived  it  to  be  vesrv  strange  that  she  could  gel  no 
answer ;  and  concluding  that  Mr.  Steinburg  had  left  the  bouse 
clandestinely,  to  avoid  pfiyment  of  rent  and  taxes,  both  of  which 
were  in  arrears,  hastened  to  Mr.  Cuthbert^  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstance.  They  then 
prooseded  togetner  to  the  house,  and  being  still  unable  to  make 
any  one  hear,  broke  cmm  a  door  on  the  Back  of  the  pronises. 
Going  into  the  kitchen;  they  were  struck  with  honor  on  beholdiqg 
Mr.  Steinburg  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  head  nearly  severed  from 
his  body.  The  body  of  the  deceased,  and  the  whole  of  the  kitchen 
floor  were  covered  with  blood,  and  a  large  butcher^s  knife  was 
lying  by  bis  side.  He  had  po  clothes  on  except  his  shirt  and 
drawers ;  a  policeman  was  called  in,  and  they  proceeded  up  stairs 
to  the  bed^room  in  which  the  deceased  usually  slept  with  his 
suppose  wife,  and  infant,  seven  months  old ;  here  Mrs.  Steinbuig, 
a  fine-looking  woman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  laid  on  the 
floor  in  her  night-dress,  covered  with  blood,  and  her  head  nearly 
separated  from  her  body,  she  was  lying  on  her  face,  as  if  she  had 
struggled,  and  fallen  out  of  bed  after  she  had  received  the  wound, 
tier  infimt  WAS  lying  at  her  feet,  with  its  head  0[>mpletely  separated 
from  its  body.  The  bed  and  bed-clothes  were  covered  with  blood. 
The  pillow  was  marked  as  with  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  to 
support  himself  as  he  had  reached  over  for  the  infant,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  laid  on  the  floor,  M  he  proceeded  to  cut  ofT  its 
head.  On  proceeding  to  the  second  floor,  they  found  Henry 
Steinburg,  a  fine  boy,  four  years  and  a  half  old,  with  his  throat 
eut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  quite  dead.  A  little  further  his  sister 
JCllen  was  found,  with  her  hecud  nearly  severed  from  her  body;  she 
was  two  years  old.  This  little  innocent  was  murdered  by  her 
unnatural  parent  in  the  same  manner  as  the  infant  that  slept 
with  its  mother.  Henry  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  his 
brother  John,  who  wa^  five  years  and  a  half  old ;  and  in  aQ 
adjoining  room,  which  Jia4  l>^n  used  as  a  workshop,  John  was 
found  on  the  floor,  his  he^d  nearly  severed  from  his  body ;  he 
was  also  otherwise  horribly  mutilated,  and  to  all  appearauoe,  viust 
have  struggled  agaiust  the  attack  of  his  unnajtural  parent  It 
would  seem  that  when  in  bed  with  his  brother  he  had  seen  hi^ 
ft: ther  killing  him,  .and  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  rushed  iuto  the 
other  room.  One  of  the  poor  little  fellow's  f  ngers  wa^  cut  from 
the  left  hand|  and  was  found  at>out  four  feet  from  the  body ;  and 
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the  Itesh  Wa^  cttt  off  ttatn  the  top  of  his  right  shoulder,  as  if  a 
drandfol  blow  had  been  aimed  at  him  with  the  knife,  as  he  was 
endearvotiriilg  to  escape: 

On  th^  mmiest,  the  abbvtf  circumstances  were  proved.  Fl-antz 
Langer  «1^  ctepo8ed.*-*That  he  arrived  in  London  with  Mr.  Stein- 
bnig  and  his  family,  and  with  a  man  who  wati  ehg&ged  to  show 
him  the  way,  went  to  Mr.  Steinburg's  house  in  Pentotiville,  and 
this  rami  advised  him  to  get  a  parcel  of  goods  which  wsls  in  the  pos- 
80ssioti  of  Mr.  Steinburg,  bat  which  was  his  F.  LangeA  property, 
M  toon  as  possible,  aa  Mr.  Steinburg  was  a  swindler ;  he  therefore 
get  the  property  and  left  the  place.  This  witness  saw  Steinburg 
again  on  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  King  bf  Prussia 
^lahltc^hoQse,  in  Lambeth  Street,  Whitechapel.  fie  Called  again 
in  the  evening,  when  Steinburg  threw  himself  into  all  sorts  of 
attttudes,  and  said  he  was  ruined,  and  that  he  was  almost  mad. 
Indeed  during  the  voyage  he  had  been  thought  almost  insane. 
He  complained  of  having  lost  a  law-suit  which  cost  him  £200. 

Samuel  £dward  Steinburg,  a  young  man  about  nineteen,  son  of 
deceased  Nicholas  Steinburg,  deposed,  that  he  had  not  seen  his 
lather  for  several  years.  He  has  seen  the  bodies,  and  identified 
those  of  his  father,  and  Ellert  Lefevrc  with  whotn  he  cohabited. 
She  Ibrmerly  lived  as  servant  in  the  femily.  The  separation  between 
his  father  and  mother  took  place  seven  years  ago,  in  ton- 
sequence  of  his  connexion  with  Lefevre.  His  father  was 
very  easily  excited,  and  had  beaten  witness  and  his  mother 
severely.  He  once  attempted  to  get  a  rope  to  hang  her.  He 
believed  him  to  be  at  times  insane.  Witness  was  their  only 
child.  Other  evidence  was  corroborative  of  this,  tind  the  verdict 
was  ^  That  the  deceased,  Nicholas  Steinburg,  did  wilfully  murder 
Elten  Lefevre  and  four  children,  and  that  he  Nicholas  Steinburg 

On  Sunday,  the  13th,  all  the  bodies  was  interred  in  the  burying- 
grouud  oi  St.  James's  ClerkenweH,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people 
assembled.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  a  sub- 
scription, in  order  that  the  bodies  might  be  decently  interred,  and 
some  raemoi^  of  their  unhappy  fate  be  raised  at  the  public 
expense. 

Conflagration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — The  two  houses 
of  parliament,  with  nearly  all  their  offices,  the  painted  chamber, 
the  two  libniiies,  &c.,  fell  a  prey  to  a  destructive  fire  which  broke 
out  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
October,  1834.  The  flames  suddenly  burst  forth  near  the  entrances 
of  the  two  houses,  and  burnt  with  almost  unparalleled  fury.  In 
less  th«l  half  an  hour  ftom  the  first  discovery,  the  whole  interior 
of  the  buihUng,  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof,  presented 
thvoQgh  the  openhigs  of  the  numerous  windows,  one  entire  mass  of 
fire.     Thousands  of  persons  instantly  assembled,  the  engines  were 
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in  attendance,  the  police  and  soldiery  were  on  the  spot,  and  ever^ 
exertion  was  made  to  save  the  public  papers,  and  other  important 
documents,  vast  quantities  of  which  were  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety,  although  many  were  unfortunately  consumed.  All  attempts 
to  save  the  house  of  lords  proving  abortive,  the  firemen  directed 
their  attention  wholly  to  the  house  of  conmions,  and  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Westminster  Hall.  The  wind  which  had  previously 
blown  from  the  south,  in  a  direct  line  from  Abingoon  Street 
towards  Charing  Cross,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  changed  to  a 
westerly  direction,  throwing  the  flames  directly  on  the  house  of 
commons ;  the  angle  of  which,  abutting  upon  the  house  of  lords, 
caught  fire,  and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  firemen, 
assisted  by  the  military,  the  roof  caught  fire,  and  fell  in  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  accompanied  with  an  immense  volume  of  flame 
and  smoke,  and  emitting  in  every  direction  millions  of  sparks  and 
flames  of  fire.  This  appearance,  with  the  sound  as  of  the  report 
of  a  piece-  of  heavy  ordnance,  induced  the  general  belief  that  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  had  taken  place.  The  flames  now  took  a 
different  direction,  but  the  danger  to  the  hall  appeared  greater 
than  ever.  From  the  bouse  of  commons  the  fire  seemed  to  retro- 
grade as  well  as  advance,  and  wbibt  the  speaker*s  house,  which 
was  partially  burnt)  was  placed  in  jeopardy  on  one  side,  on  the 
other,  the  range  of  committee  rooms,  over  the  members*  entrance 
to  the  house  of  commons,  appeared  to  be  entirely  enveloped  by  the 
devouring  element.  A  dark  column  of  smoke  issued  from  the  roof 
of  this  part  of  the  building,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  large 
column  of  flame,  and  the  south  end  of  the  hall  was  therefore  at 
this  time  surrounded  by  burning  edifices.  At  this  period  several 
engines  were  introduced  into  the  hall,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  was  thrown  over  every  part  of  the  building.  The  firemen 
and  soldiers  employed  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  also  redoubled 
their  exertions,  apparently  wholly  regardless  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  by  the  falling  of  burning  raflers,  and  the 
showers  of  melted  lead  which  poured  down  upon  them  on  every 
side.  Their  efforts  were  eventually  crowned  with  success.  That 
venerable  edifice  escaped  comparatively  uninjured,  as  did  the 
official  residence  of  the  speaker.  The  house  of  Mr.  Ley,  chief 
clerk  of  the  commons,  and  the  intermediate  offices,  and  the  new 
house  of  commons  library,  were  however  completely  destroyed,  but 
much  of  the  furniture,  and  a  great  portion  of  Uie  books,  in  this 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  were  saved,  and  stored  in  the  gardens. 
The  conflagration  ultimately  extended  all  round  the  new  front 
buildings  of  the  lords,  entirely  consuming  the  rooms  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  other  offices  ranging  round  to 
Hayes*  coffee-house.  The  latter  premises  were  also  totally  destroyed. 
The  two  stories  of  committee  rooms  on  the  stone  staircase,  as  well 
as  the  courts  of  law  ranging  on  the  western  side  of  Westminster 
Hall  were  uninjured.  .^ 
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From  an  official  statement  published  by  the  commissioners  of 
woods  and  forests,  it  appears^  that  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  the 
robing  rooms,  committee  rooms  in  the  west  front,  the  rooms  of  the 
rerident  officers,  as  far  as  the  octagon  tower  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building,  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  north  ejid  of  the  ro^al 
gaUery  abutting  on  the  painted  chamber,  from  the  door  leading 
into  that  part  of  the  building  as  far  as  the  first  compartment  of 
columns,  were  totally  destroyed.  The  library  and  the  adjoining 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  parliament  offices,  and  the  offices  of  tl>e  lord 
great  chamberlain,  together  with  the  committee  rooms,  house- 
keeper's apartments,  &c.  in  this  building  were  saved. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  bouse,  libraries,  committee 
rooms,  housekeeper's  apartments,  &c.  (excepting  the  comniittee 
rooms,  numbered  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  which  are  capable  of  being 
repaired.)  The  official  residence  of  Mr.  Ley,  clerk  of  the  lionse, 
and  all  the  rooms  of  the  speaker^s  house,  from  the  oriel  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house  of  commons,  were  entirely  destroyrd. 
The  state  drawing  room  under  the  house  of  commons,  the  levee 
rooms,  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  together  with  the  public 
galleries,  and  part  of  the  cloisters,  were  very  much  damaged. 

The  loss  of  records  was  not  very  important,  nearly  all  of  vnlne 
having  been  printed ;  but  among  those  of  the  house  of  commons 
destroyed  were  the  test  and  qualification  rolls,  signed  by  the 
members  taking  the  oaths;  and  the  original  warrant  for  Charles 
the  First's  execution  is  said  to  be  missing  from  the  house  of  lords. 
Among  the  private  property  lost  in  the  offices  was  a  valuable  series 
->f  private  acts,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Dyson  and  Jones.  The 
oooks  in  the  lower  library  of  the  house  of  commons  were  saved ; 
but  those  in  the  upper  room,  including  a  quantity  recently  received 
from  France,  were  destroyed.  The  lover  of  ancient  art  has  to 
regret  the  tapestry  of  the  Spanish  Armada;*   the  fragments  of 

*  Part  of  this  relic  of  antiquity  has  been  discovered.  When  the  gallery  w^s 
erected  in  the  late  house  of  lords,  the  ancient  tapestry  was  removed  from  that 
portion  of  the  wall  which  was  opposite  to  the  throne,  and  as  forming  patt  of  the 
ancient  painting,  was  placed  for  safety  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  lord 
chamberlain.  The  tapestry  lay  there  for  some  time;  and  it  might  erem  thnt 
little  valoe  was  attached  to  it.  Afterwards,  a  servant  of  Major  M'Arthnr,  ron- 
coiving  that  the  ti^pestry  was  little  better  than  an  useless  piece  of  lomber.  offered 
it  as  a  present  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ware,  one  of  the  ticket- portent  cmpioyetl 
about  the  honao  of  lords,  who.  however,  would  not  accept  it  as  a  pr^nt,  but 
gave  the  servant  five  shillings  for  it.  He  afterwards  sold  it  to  a  broker  named 
Preatoo,  for  ftft«en  shillings,  who  In  turn,  made  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  article. 
having  sold  it  for  thirty  shillings  to  Mr.  Thorn,  in  whose  possession  it 
ramained.  The  tapestry  lay  among  other  curious  articles  for  some  time,  in  the 
warehouse,  as  an  article  of  value ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment, he  considered  that  his  purchase  might  be  turned  to  good  advantage,  as  a 
predooa  relic  of  what  the  flames  had  destroyed ;  he  therefore  pot  upon  it  a 
consideraUe  price,  (said  to  be  iS400.)  ^he  tapestry  was  for  some  time  exhibited 
to  the  curious  customers  who  frequented  his  shop,  and  at  length  Mr.  Thorn  iitn- 
cetviug  that  his  majesty*8  government  might  be  desirous  to  become  the  purfha<<«rA 
of  io  curious  a  memoriali  wrote  to  Lord  Mclbourao  on  the  subject,  and  alter- 
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ancient  patnttng  in  the  painted  chambtr  Md  SU  SteplidCi's 
Chapel,,  and  the  proliablj  necessary  demolitioii  of  at  least  Ute 
latter  oi  tbese  structures.  Some  fine  relics  ef  ecclesiaslical  areWi' 
tectnref  are  however  preserved  ia  the  speaker's  house*  A,  c^'u^'Uy 
saved  (torn  the  fiie  is  an  oak  table,.  Marked  with  the  blo<Ki  mi 
Perceval*  The  veoords  of  ^le  att^inentatioa  offiee  were  taken  frtH» 
the  place  where  they  were  depoaitedi  and  thrown  bto  the  8tr«ei  ; 
bat  were  shortly  afiter  restored,  being  xealouefy  sought  up  bj  Mr. 
W.  H.  Black  the  sab^oommissioner  c^  the  records^ 

On  the  day  after  the  fire^  theitf  majestiea^  (who  had  come  to 
town  on  purpose,)  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Errol, 
Earl  of  Muttster,  Lorda  Adolphus  and  Frederic  Fitzclarenee,  aaid 
several  oth^  noblemen,  arriv^  in  two  private  carriages,  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  to  view  the  ruins.  After  having  surveyed  the  whole 
they  returned  to  St  James'  Palace^  and  then  left  town  for 
Windsor. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  event  is,  that  the  fire 
orginated  from  the  flues  used  for  warming  the  house  of  lords, 
having  been  unusually  heated  by  a  large  fire  made  b^  the  burning 
of  a  quantity  of  old  wooden  exchequer  tallies,  which  had  beea 
improperly  mtrusted  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  a  workman 
named  Cross. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  honse  of  lords  riiould  be  fitted  up  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
Painted  Chamber  for  the  house  of  lords ;  which  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  might  be  effected  at  the  expense  of 
£90,000.    These  works  w^re  immediately  oommenced. 

DecUh  of  an  Indian  PrineeiS, ^^The  favourite  sqaw,  or  wife  of 
the  Michigan  Chief,  Muceoonce,  who  had  come  to  this  country, 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  territory,  die(l  at  her 
lodgings  m  Waterloo  Road,  Lambeth,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1835.  Her  name  was  Ah-mikwaw-b^gun^o>je  (Beaver,  or  tiie 
diving  mouse).  She  was  perfectly  sensible  of  her  approach* 
ing  end,  and  refused  to  take  any  medicine,  saying,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  would  be  ofiended,  if  she  tried  to  evade  his 
summons,  and  that  not  having  to  her  knowledge  committed  a 
sinsle  evil  action,  she  was  not  afraid  to  obey  it.  In  conseqaeneo 
of  uie  apprehensions  of  the  chief  that  she  would  not  be  buried  as 
became  her  station,  she  was  received  into  the  christian  church,  and 
baptised  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  a  few  hours  before  her  death, 
by  the  name  of  '^  Anttonette  O  Whow,  O  Qoa."  On  the  same 
evening  that  she  died,  and  some  time  after  her  demise,  the  grief  of 
her  husband  knew  no  bounds,  whilst  her  sister  and  fouowers 

wards  to  his  gfaee  tb«  Duke  of  Wellington ;  ia  confeqaenoe  of  which,  th«  oom* 
miMionen  of  wood»  aiK)  fevesto  ordeccd  an  ioqairy  to  b«  institated,  ia  order  to 
awertaiD  by  what  means  Mr.  Thorn  becaino  poesevsed  of  tho  ta{)estf7,  when  the 
above  ttatod  £acU  were  eliviUid. 
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joiaed  in  a  wail  of  hcart^plercing  agODj.  The  chief  caught  the 
dead  body  in  his  arms,  entreating  her  with  most  passionate  ex- 
pressions, not  to  leave  him  alooe  io  a  strange  world.  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday  several  pers<His  were  allowed  tQ  see  the 
remains,  which  excited  great  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
features.  The  body  was  in  an  degant  black  coffin,  richly  orna- 
mented ;  the  plate  of  which  bore  the  following  simple  inscription : — 

«*  Antionette  O  Whow,  O  Qua, 

Died  18th  January,  1835, 

Aged  26/ 

The  body  was  dressed  in  the  usual  habiliments  of  the  country, 
over  which  was  an  elaborately  worked  shroud;  down  each  side 
was  a  strip  of  green  cloth  trimmed  with  red,  a  few  leaves  of  laurel, 
bearing  a  bou(}uet,  were  on  her  breast,  earrings  loaded  with 
ornaments  were  m  her  ears,  and  her  cheeks  were  painted  red :  the 
whole  was  covered  with  a  splendid  Indian  shawl.  She  was  buried 
at  St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road ;  the  procession  moved  in  the  following 
order :  The  feathers  and  usual  attendants.  Then  the  body  on  a  bier, 
borne  by  six  men,  and  the  pall  by  six  gentlemen.  The  mourners 
were,  the  chief,  a  young  sqaw,  three  other  Indians,  and  several  gentle- 
men. After  the  usual  service  in  the  church,  the  body  was  committed 
to  its  last  home.  At  this  moment  the  behaviour  of  the  chief  was 
manly  in  the  extreme,  yet  expressive  of  de?p  sorrow.  He  marked 
the  tombstone  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  with  several  Indian 
chamcters,  which  was  £ound  to  be  a  prayer,  that  the  foot  of  no 
stranger  might  pro£Eine  it;  and  also  an  unerring  mark  for  any  one 
o(  his  tribe  who  might  visit  the  spot,  to  know  who  it  was  that 
Imposed  there.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  burial  service  a  white 
rose  was  thrown  into  the  grave,  and  Shaw  Whash  (or  big  sword) 
proAounced  a  funeral  oration  in  the  Indian  language.  On  returning 
to  the  residence  of  the  chief,  he  addn^sed  the  mourners  in  the 
Frenok  language  to  the  following  effect:— "  For  three  years  prior 
to  my  visit  to  this  country,  I  rested  on  the  bosom  of  my  wife  in 
love  and  happiness.  She  was  everything  to  me,  and  such  was  my 
ftar  that  illness  or  accident  might  part  us  in  England,  that  I 
wished  her  to  remain  behind  in  our  settlements.*'  Tnis  she  would 
not  consent  to,  saying,  **  That  I  was  all  in  the  woiid  to  her,  and 
in  life  or  deaUi  she  would  remain  with  me."  We  came,  and  I 
have  lost  her —she  who  was  all  my  earthly  happiness  is  now 
under  the  earth,  but  the  Great  Spirit  has  placed  her  there,  ^d  my 
bosom  is  calm.  I  am  not,  I  never  was  a  man  of  tears ;  but  her 
loss  Qiade  me  shed  torrents,  and  the  only  cordial  to  mv  wounded 
fsdings  is  the  sympathy  I  see  expressed  around  me,  and  the  great 
attention  and  rtspect  which  has  been  paid  to  the  inemory  of  the 
departed."  Seveial  of  the  mourners  said  a  few  words  of  condolence 
and  then  retired,  deeply  impressed  with  the  mournful  occurrence. 
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The  chief  was  to  have  been  introduced  to  his  majesty  on  the  daj 
of  the  funeral. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  February,  a  second  interment  took  place 
in  the  burial-ground   of  Waterloo  Church,  of  an   Indian   lady, 
belonging  also  to  the  Indian  mission.    The  coffin  was  handsomely 
mounted,  and  on  the  plate  was  inscribed,  ''  Antione  Nee-mee-nam- 
quam,  aged  26.''    The  chief,  Muccoonce,  walked  as  chief-mourner; 
and  with  him  Shaw  Wash,  or  big  sword,  second  in  command  in 
the   tribe;     then    followed    O-zung-gus-kon-dah-way,   or    flying 
squirrel,  with  whom  was  M.  Dunord,  the  interpreter.     When  the 
coffin  was  carried  into  the  church,  the  Indians  took  their  seats 
near  the  reading-desk,  and  by  their  demeanour  any  one   would 
have  imagined    that  they  understood    the  expressions,   as    they 
evidently  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  service.     When  the  coffin  was 
removed  to  the  grave  and  the  clergyman  had  finished  the  service, 
the  chief  requested  Shaw- Wash,  his  senior  in  years,  to  perform 
their  own  native  service,  which  consisted  in  an  oration,  delivered 
in  their  own  language,  and  addressed  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 
The  orator    commenced    with    pronouncing    the    name    of   the 
deceased,  in  the  same  manner  he  would  do  to  call  the  attention  of 
a  person  alive,  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.     The  address  was 
spoken  with  much  energy.      According  to  their  custom,  the  chief 
threw  on  the  first  handful  of  earth,  and  the  other  two  Indians 
followed  his  example,  as  did  also  all  those  who  especially  attended 
the  funeral.     They  desured  to  see  the  grave  filled  up  before  they 
left  it;  and  their  request  was  complied  with. 

When  the  wife  of  the  chief  had  oeen  bnried  in  the  same  diurdi* 
yard  two  weeks  before,  be  had  according  to  theur  native  custom, 
marked  her  grave  with  his  *'  totam,*'  by  which  he  expected  that, 
as  in  his  own  country,  the  ground  would  be  respected  in  a  high 
degree.  He  had  expressed  a  desire  that  the  body  now^  interred, 
should  be  laid  near  tne  grave,  of  his  wife,  but  was  also  exceedingly 
anxious  that  her  grave  should  not  be  disturbed.  At  first  his  mind 
engaged  with  the  service,  he  did  not  seem  to  take  very  partioilar 
notice  of  the  spot,  but  he  at  length  expressed  his  conviction 
that  it  was  that  in  which  his  wife*s  coffin  was  placed ;  he  had 
at  her  funeral,  with  Indian  accuracy  taken  the  bearings  in  every 
direction  from  objects  to  which  he  pointed,  as  if  he  should  say  be 
could  have  told  the  spot  without  any  other  marks  than  these. 
But  besides,  he  had  placed  his  **  totam''  on  the  adjacent  tomb- 
stone. The  **  totam"  is  a  badge  of  distinction,  by  which  they  are 
known  throughout  the  tribes.  The  mark  is  engraved  on  a  silver 
plate  or  medal.  The  chief  wears  a  number  of  *'  totams"  of  bis 
ancestors  round  his  neck.  But  that  which  appeared  to  be  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  seemed  intended  to  represent  a  tortoise,  and  tbe 
mark  he  used  was  a  rude  outline  of  that  animal.  Great  paint 
were  taken  to  explain  to  him  that  the  grave  of  his  wife  had  not 
been  disturbed ;    but  he  was  not  to  be  convinced.    He  was  told 
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that  the  law  as  lately  altered,  prevented  the  acts  of  resur* 
rectionists ;  but  he  yet  seemed  incredulous.  He  said  the  laws 
might  be  very  good,  but  it  might  be  that  the  people  of  this 
country  might  not  like  an  Indian  to  buried  in  the  same  ground  as 
themselves.  It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  an  Indian  a  lie.  Indians 
never  told  lies.  Had  only  an  handful  of  earth  been  removed,  to 
show  him  the  squaw's  coffin  was  safe,  he  would  have  been 
satisfied — ''and  he  must  see."  The  latter  phrase  he  spoke  in 
English.  The  grave  having  been  filled  up  by  this  time,  and  it 
being  past  five  o'clock,  he  was  at  last  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  he  should  be  convinced  the  coffin  of  his  wife  was  safe  in  the 
ground  on  a  future  day.  He  said  he  would  depend  upon  that 
promise^  and  he  added,  if  I  do  not  find  it  so,  my  heart  will  swell  as 
bigas  ■.  He  here  made  use  of  gesticulations  to  imply  vast  bulk. 
When  they  returned  to  his  lodgings,  in  W^erloo  Road,  he 
renewed  the  subject,  but  was  again  appeased.  During  all  this 
expostulation  there  was  a  marked  digmty  in  his  manner,  but  he 
manifested  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good-tempered  and  business- 
like finnness  of  purpose.  He  then  addressed  the  companv  in  the 
room,  and  his  interpreter  repeated  after  him  nearly  as  follows : — 
He  said,  *'  There  were  many  men— they  were  of  difierent  colours 
of  skin,  but  they  had  the  same  blood,  and  they  had  all  the  same 
hearts.  The  same  Great  Being  who  had  made  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  all  that  we  see,  had  made  them,  and  they  were  all  as 
brothers  sprung  from  one  father.  He  was  grateful  for  the  respect 
that  had  been  paid  by  the  people  to  the  interment  of  his  wife,  and 
now  to  the  interment  one  of  his  tribe.**  His  manner,  whibt  de- 
livering this  brief  speech,  was  exceedingly  impressive. 

Destructive  Fire,  On  the  30 th  of  August,  1836,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  Bridge  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  by  the  most 
destructive  fire  that  had  occurred  in  the  metropolis  for  many 
years.  Its  commencement  was  on  the  lower  part  of  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  tea  dealer.  No.  1,  King  Williana  Street,  London 
Bridge,  Southwark.  A  policeman  who  first  discovered  the  fire, 
about  three  o'clock^in  the  morning,  immediately  gave  the  alarnr^ 
and  aroused  a  young  man  who  was  the  only  person  in  the  house, 
at  the  time ;  but  his  escape  by  the  staircase  being  impracticable, 
be  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window  of  the  first 
floor,  and  was  caught  by  six  men  below,  without  receiving  much 
injury;  the  fire  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  before  any 
engine  had  arrived,  the  entire  building  was  enveloped  in  fiames. 
Very  soon  after,  an  engine  from  Morgan's  Lane  arrived,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  engines  from  St.  Olave's  parish,  duy^s 
and  St  Thomas*  Hospitals,  Watling  Street,  Southwark  Bridge 
Road,  and  various  other  stations;  for  upwards  of  thirty  minutes 
not  one  drop  of  water  could  be  obtained.  The  fire  then  com- 
muuicatvd    to    the    premises    belonging    to    Mr.    Wiggins,    hop 
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merchant,  and  the  adjoining  buildings,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
were   enveloped   in   flames    extending  backwards  to   Mr.    Wal- 
lace's, the  London  Bridge  Tavern.    At  that  time  there  were  no 
less  than  fourteen  engines  inactive  for  want  of  water,  and  nearlj 
an  hour  passed  before  a  supply  could  be  procured ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  names  shot  across  Tooley  Street,  and  fired  the  extensive 
and  lofty  warehouses  belonging  to  Mr.  Fenning,  facing  the  river, 
and  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  entire  building  and  its 
valuable  contents  were  destroyed.     The  shipping  lying  alongside 
the  wharf,  was  considered  in  danger,  and  had  it  been  low  water, 
no  less  than  fifteen  vessels   would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
flames ;  fortunatelv  it  being  high  water,  the  vessels  were  gotten 
into  the  middle  of  the  tier,  and  were  saved.     The  floating  engine 
of  the  Sun  Fii£  Office  was  brought  alongside   the  wharf,   but 
notwithstanding   its   powerful   force   of   water,   no   part  of  that 
building  or  its  contents   could  be  rescued.     The   carboys   con- 
taining spirits  of  wine  and  other  inflammable  materials  frequently 
exploded,  during  the  fire,  and  the  firemen  were  placed  in  danger. 
The  heat  was  so  intense,  that  persons  could  not  pass  over  the 
bridge.     At  about  half-past  four  o'clock,   the  roofa  of  the  ware- 
houses fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  which  was  accompanied 
by  myriads  of  sparks  ascending  to  a  great  height.     The  house 
of  Messrs.  Morrens  and  Child,  bed  warehouse,  likewise  caught 
fire,  and  was  totally  destroyed.     At  this  period  there  were  nearly 
twenty  engines  at  work,  and  it  soon  became  perceptible  that  the 
destructive  element,  would  not  extend  beyond  the  houses  imme- 
diately adjoining  those  already  named,  towards  the  preservation 
of  which  the  united  exertions  of  the  firemen  were  directed. 

The  destruction  of  property  was  immense.  The  appearance  of 
the  conflagration  awfully  grand,  the  atmosphere  being  illuminated 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  columns  of  flame  ascending 
from  the  buildings,  which  are  nine  stories  high,  tQ  the  hfight  ^ 
upwards  of  two  hundred  feet. 

The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  half  a  million. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  suflferers :  Mr.  Wilson,  tea 
dealer;  Mr.  Wallace,  the  publican;  Messrs.  Grant  and  Co., 
cheese  fiictors;  Mr.  Edgington,  sailmaker;  Mr.  Burford,  paper 
hanger;  Mr.  Wi^^ns,  hop  merchant;  Mr.  Pocock,  shoemaker; 
Mr.  Whitinff,  sohcitor;  Mr.  C.  Rush,  cheese  foctor;  Mr.  Franklin, 
private  residence ;  Mr.  George  Key,  lead  merchant ;  Mr.  B^inet, 
sackcloth  n^aker ;  Mr.  Williams,  woolstapler ;  Mr.  Goodchild  jun., 
glass  cutter;  Mr.  Clift,  cheese  factor;  Fenning  and  Co.,  the 
great  wharfingers;  Messrs.  Evans  and  Co.,  hop  merchants;  Mr. 
Goodchild  sen.;  Messrs.  J.  H.  Scovill  and  Co.,  wharfingers;  and 
Messrs.  Morrens  and  Child. 

Mr.  Wilson  sustained  a  serious  personal  injury,  and  great 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  recovery.  He  received  compound 
fractures  on  hn^u  thifi:h8,  and  his  arm  was  also  broken. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 
Iwtprovemeni  of  Old  and  Erection  of  New  Public  Buildings. 


London  Bridge. 

Th«  ftrrt  ttone  of  the  New  London  Bridge  was  laid  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1825,*  and  this  great  and  important  undertaking  was 
completed  on  the  last  da)*  of  July  1831.  The  time  occupied  in 
its  erection,  from  the  driving  of  the  first  pile  on  the  15th  of 
Ifaich,  1824,  was  seven  years,  five  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  bridge  to  the  public  took  place 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1831,  and  was  distinguished  by  drcmu- 
stances  of  unusual  splendour.  The  royal  family  and  their  ma- 
jetties'  suit  assembled  at  the  palace  about  two  o'clock,  and  a 
quarter  before  three  o'clock,  the  royal  procession,  consisting  of 
twdve  carnages,  was  formed  in  the  garaens  of  the  palace.  The 
King  was  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  and  entered  the  last  carriage, 
accomp^ed  by  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
DucbcM  of  Cambridge.  In  the  preceding  carriages  were,  the 
Duke  and  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  attenaed  by  Baron 
Linsin^n,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jelf,  and  Lady  Sophia  Lennox,  (the  lady 
in  waitmg  on  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,)  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duchess  and  Prince  Wilham  of 
Sax- Weimar,  Prince  George  and  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge, 
attended  by  Baroness  Ahlefeldt,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  the  earl  marshal,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  the  lord 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  Lord  Hill  as  gold  stick  in  waiting, 
the  treasurer  of  the  household,  the  secretary  of  the  nrivy  purse, 
the  clerk  marshal!,  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  the  Marchioness 
of  Westmeath,  and  Lady  Clinton,  the  ladies  in  waiting  on  the 
queen ;  Lord  and  Lady  Frederick  Fitzclarence,  Lords  Adolphus 
and  Augustus  Fitzclarence,  Lady  Mary  Fox,  Sir  Henry  Black- 
wood, the  groom  in  waiting.  Lord  A.  Beauclerk,  &c.  An  escort 
composed  of  the  life  and  royal  horse-guards,  was  in  attendance 
at  the  garden-gate.  The  royal  cavalcade  passed  up  the  east  side 
of  the  palace,  through  the  iron  gates  by  Marlborough  House  into 
Pall  Mall,  on  their  way  to  Somerset  House.  The  appearance 
of  the  metropolis  along  the  whole  line  through  which  the  procession 
passed,  was  in  every  respect  as  if  it  were  a  holiday.  The  shops 
were  closed,  and  business  seemed  altogether  suspended.  In  every 
place  the  streets  were  crowded  by  a  dense  mass,  who  loudly 
dieered  the  royal  party  in  its   progress.     At  three  o'clock  iht 
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hoisting  of  the  royal  standard  of  England  over  the  centre  of 
Somerset  House  announced  the  arrival  of  their  majesties,  and  was 
followed  hy  discharges  of  cannon  of  all  sorts,  from  the  wharfs 
and  harges.     When  the  kmg   and  cfieen  appeared  on  the  steps 
descending  to  the  platform,  from  which  they  were  to  emhark,   the 
cheering  from  the  crowd  were  almost  deafening.     The  awnings 
of  the  barges  had  been  removed  by  his  majesty  s  desire,  so  that 
a  full  view  of  the  royal  party  could  be  obtained  throughout  the 
whole  line.     When  the  royal  barges  moved  off  from  the  shore, 
the  firing  of  cannon,  the  snouts  and  huzzas,  the  waving  of  bats 
and  handkerchiefs,  were  renewed,  and  kept  up  without  intermission 
along  the  whole  line  on  the  river,  and  the  shores  on  both  sides. 
The  procession  moved  very  slowly,  from  the  wish  of  their  majesties 
that  all  those  in  the  line,  should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  royal  party.    It  was  past  four  o'clock  betore  the  royal  party 
reached  the  bridge.     An  awning  had  been  thrown  half  way  over 
the  bridge.     On  the  London  side,  adjacent  to  the  site  of  Old  Fish- 
monger's  Hall,  was   erected  a  splendid  pavilion.     This  was  the 
position   allotted   to   their   majesties,    the   royal   suit,   the    civic 
authorities,  and  the  more  distinguished  of  the   company.     The 
pavilion  was  constructed  of  standards  which  had  formerly  waved 
over  the  armies  of  almost  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 
The  breadth  of  it  was  equal  to  that  of  the  bridge.     Its  form  was 
quadrangular,  and  at  the  four  corners  were  placed,  upon  raised 
broad  pedestals,  groups  of  men  in  armour.     The  pillars  which 
supported  the  royal   pavilion   were   adorned   with  nags,  shields, 
helmets,  and  massive  swords.     Their  majesties'  seats  were  beneath 
a  gorgeous  canopy  of  state,  of  crimson  cloth,  the  back  of  which 
was  formed  of  plate  glass.     To  the  right  and  left  of  this  canopy 
were  places  for  members  of  the  royal  fiimUy,  the  ministers,  and 
many  of  the  nobility.    From  the  ends  of  the  principal  table,  ^nd 
at  right  angles  to  it,  were  two  other  narrow  tables,  which  were 
reserved  for  the  civic  authorities,   and  members  of  parliament 
No  other  tables  were  placed  in  the  royal  pavilion,  and  tnus  a  large 
open  space  was  preserved  in  front  of  their  majesties,  whose  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  company  was  free  and  unobstructed,  except 
by  the  drapery  which  formed  the  front  of  the  tent     From  this 
pavilion,  the  awning  extended  along  the  narrow  paUi  of  the  bridge 
to  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  feet     On  either  side  th^ e  were 
tables  for  the  guests.     The  stairs  on  the  London  side  of  the  bridge 
had   been  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  these 
stairs  their  majesties  were  received  with  all  the  formalities  usual  on 
occasion  of  royal  visits  to  the  city.     The  king  was  handed  out  of 
his  barge  by  Mr.  Routh,  who  gave   his  majesty  his  arm.     Mr. 
Jones  as  chairman  of  the  **  New  London  Bridge  Committee,"  was 
present  to  receive  her  majesty  on  lier  landing.     Upon   stepping 
ashore,  the  king  addressed  these  gentlemen  as  follows :  *'  Mr.  Jones 
^nd  Mr.  Routh,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  on  London  Bridge. 
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It  18  certainly  a  most  beautiful  edifice ;  and  the  spectacle  is  the 
grandest  and  the  most  delightful  in  every  respect  that  I  ever  had 
Uie  pleasure  to  witness.*'  His  majesty  then  paused  to  survey  the 
scene  around  him.  At  this  moment  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
most  deafening  cheers  from  all  sides,  and  the  king,  taking  off  his 
hat,  acknowledged  this  hearty  greeting  of  his  subjects  hy  repeated 
bows.  Their  majesties  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when 
the  sword  and  keys  of  the  cit^  were  tendered  to  his  ^majesty  by 
the  lord  mayor,  and  on  returning  them,  his  majesty  signified  his 
wish  that  they  should  remain  in  his  lordship's  hands.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  then  presented  his  majesty  with  a  gold 
medal,  commemorative  of  the  opening  of  the  bridge,  haviuj?  on 
one  side  a  likeness  of  the  king,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  view  of  the 
new  bridge,  with  the  dates  of  the  present  ceremony,  and  of  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone.  As  soon  as  these  formalities  were 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  par tv  had  assembled  in  the 
pavilion,  their  majesties  proceeded,  to  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
attended  by  their  royal  hignnesses  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Sussex,  and  by  the  principal  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  nearly  all  the  ministers,  and  a  vast 
number  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  composed  the  royal  procession;  in  going  to,  and 
returning  from  the  Surrey  end  of  the  bridge,  then:  majesties  threw 
medals  to  the  spectators  on  each  side  of  them ;  and  just  as  the 
royal  procession  reached  the  Surrey  end  of  the  bridge,  Mr.  Green, 
with  a  Mr.  Crawshay  for  his  companion,  made  his  ascent  in  his 
balloon.  His  majesty  shewed  himself  from  the  parapet  on  either 
tide  of  the  bridge  to  the  assembled  multitude  below.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  the  royal  party  returned  to  the 
pavilion,  where  a  cold  collation  was  laid  out.  A  similar  repast 
was  served  up  to  the  guests  at  all  the  other  tables.  At  the  royal 
table  the  principal  guests  were  thus  placed.  On  the  right  of  the 
king  were  seated  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Sax- Weimar,  and 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland.  On  the  left  of  his  majesty,  sat  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  Prince  George  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Jones  was  in  attendance  behind  the  king's  chair,  and 
Mr.  Routh  stood  behind  that  of  the  ^ueen.  The  remainder  of 
the  tables  in  the  pavilion  were  filled  with  the  other  distinguished 
guests.  After  the  healths  of  the  king  and  queen  had  been  drank, 
amid  loud  acclamations,  the  lord  mayor  presented  a  gold  cup  of 
great  beauty  to  the  king,  who  said,  taking  the  cup,  *'  I  cannot  out 
refer  on  this  occasion,  to  the  great  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  citizens  of  London.  The  citizens  of  London  have 
been  renowned  for  its  magnificent  improvements,  and  we  are 
commemorating  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  their  skill  and 
talents.  I  shall  propose  the  source  from  whence  this  improvement 
sprung,  *The  trade  and   commerce   of  the    City   of  London.'  " 
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The  king  then  drank  of  what  is  called  the  loving  cup»  of  which 
every  other  member  of  the  royal  family  partook.  At  six  o*clock 
their  majesties  re-embarked,  amidst  the  same  loud  cheering,  firing 
of  artillery,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  marks  of  respect  which 
had  marked  their  progress  down,  Tl^e  procession  Imd  a  mor^ 
imposing  appearance  on  its  return,  in  consequence  of  its  bein^ 
joined  by  several  of  the  city  barges,  including  that  of  the  lord 
mayor.  On  landing  at  Somerset  stairs,  their  majesties  were  loudly 
cheered  as  before.  In  going  along  the  platform,  the  queen,  who 
leaned  on  the  king's  arm,  turned  round  repeatedly,  und  bowed 
to  the  surrounding,  multitude.  His  majesty  remained  uncovered 
the  whole  of  the  way  along  the  platform.  In  a  few  momenta 
after  the  arrival  at  Somerset  House,  the  royal  party  entered  their 
carria£;es,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same  way  as  on  setting 
out,  the  cheers,  as  their  majesties  passed  along  the  Strand,  were 
loud  and  continued.w^- 

The  managers  of  the  building  of  the  New  London  Bridge,  adopted 
the  mode  of  laying  the  foundation  by  cofferdams,  in  preference  to 
thai  of  caissons.  The  caisson  method  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Labelye,  the  architect  of  Westminster  Bridge.  What  is  more 
certain  is,  that  it  was  first  employed  on  a  laige  scale  in  the  build- 
ing of  that  structure.  A  caisson  is  an  immense  raft  of  timber, 
constructed  of  a  form  and  size  suitable  to  the  pier  intended  to  be 
erected;  it  is  furnished  with  a  bottom,  ends,  and  sides;  the 
two  latter  made  to  draw  away  at  pleasure.  The  caissons  at  West- 
minster Bridge  contained  upwards  of  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  loads 
of  timber,  and  of  more  tonnage  than  a  forty  gun  vessel.  A  j^rtion 
of  the  pier  proposed  to  be  sunk  to  its  proper  place  is  erected  m  this 
sort  of  fiat  oottomed  barge ;  and  when  all  is  in  readiness  water  is 
admitted  in  order  to  sink  it,  and  it  is  guided  in  its  descent  by  ropes. 
The  sides  and  ends  are  then  withdrawn,  and  float  to  the  surface, 
lower  planking  remaining  under  the  stones.  The  ingenuity  of  this 
plan  caused  it  to  be  at  first  much  talked  of  and  admired ;  but 
before  Westminster  Bridge  was  opened,  part  of  it  gave  way,  through 
a  defect  in  its  caisson-laid  foundations,  and  the  completion  of  the 
structure  was  delayed  by  this  accident  a  year  and  a-half.  Since 
then  there  have  been  so  many  failures  in  this  bridge,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  rebuild  nearly  every  one  of  Sie  piers.  The 
cause  of  this  decay  is  said  to  have  been  the  indifferent  quality  of 
the  materials  employed ;  but  it  is  more  truly  ascribed  by  men  of 
science  to  circumstances  inseparable  from  the  mode  of  founding 
by  caissons.  The  wooden  platform  with  the  pier  upon  it  being 
dropped,  as  it  were  by  chance  into  the  stream,  is  as  likely  to  find 
an  irregular  as  a  perfectly  flat  foundation;  and  whenever  the 
foundation  happens  to  be  of  the  former  description,  currents  and 
springs  are  sure  to  insinuate  themselves  beneath,  and  unsettle  the 
whole  superstructure.  Besides,  wooden  foundations  are  only  safe 
as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  completely  immersed  in  water,  so  that 
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as  often  as  a  very  low  ebb  takes  place,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  air 
gaining  access  to  the  tknber,  and  implanting  the  seeds  of  speedy 
dissolution. 

The  mode  of  founding  by  cofferdams  avoids  all  these  risks,  and 
is  therefore  that  which  is  now  universally  followed.  A  cofferdam 
is  a  space  in  a  river  enclosed  by  two  or  three  rows  of  piles,  generally 
of  either  oak,  elm,  or  beech,  driven  into  the  ground  close  together 
by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  or  any  other  adequate  power.  The 
water  then  is  pumped  out  from  the  enclosed  space,  in  order  that 
die  foundations  of  the  intended  pier  may  be  laid  on  the  solid 
ground.  There  are  two  sorts  of  piling  in  common  use,  one  known 
by  the  name  of  closing  piling,  the  other  called  grooved  and  plank 
piling.  Close  piling  is  executed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
piles  having  been  driven  into  the  ground  close  together,  are  made 
mst  at  top  by  bolting  to  them  longitudinally,  two  strong  pieces  of 
timber,  techinally  termed  wailing  pieces,  one  on  each  side ;  bolts, 
however,  are  only  driven  through  every  fourth  or  fifth  pile.  In 
grooTed  or  plank  piling,  the  piles  are  grooved  across,  and  planks 
of  timber  introduced  into  the  grooves.  This  method  gives  great 
neatness  to  the  dam,  and  generally  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
puddling  with  clay.  It  is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  security. 
In  both  cases,  the  lower  ends  of  the  piles  are  sharpened  or  cut  into 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  shod  with  iron,  and  the  upper  extremities 
are  encompassed  with  a  ring  of  the  same  metal,  to  prevent  their 
splitting,  by  the  force  of  the  iron  ram  with  which  they  are  driven 
into  the  earth.  The  mode  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
coflerdams  at  the  New  London  Bridge  differed  somewhat  from 
both  of  those  we  have  just  described.  In  consequence  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  at  the  Mte  of  the  bridge  being  upwards  of  thirty  foet  in 
depth  at  low  water  of  springtides,  and  the  current  being  at  all  times 
extremely  rapid,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  several 
additional  expedients  to  give  the  cofferdams  sufficient  strength  to 
keep  out  the  water.  The  general  fonn  of  the  dam  was  elliptical. 
'Hiree  rows  of  piles,  dressed  in  the  joints  and  shod  with  iron,  many 
of  them  measuring  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet,  were  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  after  being  firmly  bolted  together  in  the  way  before 
described,  were  puddl^  with  clay.  Wooden  stays  or  props  were 
then  introduced  netween  the  different  rows  of  piers,  and  the  whole 
oi  the  interior  space  strongly  truss-firamed  in  a  diagonal  manner,  and 
the  longitudinal  beams  were  firmly  strapped  together,  forming  at  their 
joints  abutments  for  the  braces.  Stairs  also  were  formed  for 
descending  into  the  cofferdam,  and  pumps  were  fixed  to  raise  the 
water  arising  from  springs  or  leakage ;  within  this  endosure  the 
pier  of  solid  masonry  was  erected. 

The  skill  displayed  in  ^e  formation  of  this  dam  has  probably 
not  be^  exceeded  in  any  instance,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
c^  the  practical  engineer.  So  perfectly  did  it  answer  its  purpose, 
that  notwithstanding  the  laoflnenso  force  of  water,  which  it  had  to 
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vnihstand,  the  interior  was,  in  general,  in  so  dry  a  state,  that  the 
steam-engine  and  pumps  were  but  rarely  used. 

The  foundations  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  are  of  wood.  Piles 
of  beech  were  first  driven  in  the  interior  of  the  coffer-dam  which 
we  have  described,  to  a  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet  into  the  8ti£f 
blue  clay,  which  forms  the  natural  bed  of  the  river;  two  rows  of 
horizontal  sleepers,  about  twelve  inches  square,  were  then  laid  on 
the  heads  of  these  piles ;  and  these  sleepers  were  then  covered  with 
beech  planking,  six  inches  thick;  and 'on  this  well-supported  floor 
the  lowermost  course  of  masonry  was  laid.  The  same  plan  was 
apopted  in  building  all  the  piers. 

In  consequence  of  the  additional  obstruction  which  the  works 
of  the  new  bridge  occasioned  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it 
was  found  expedient  that  two  of  the  small  arches  of  the  old  bridge 
on  each  side,  should  be  thrown  into  one;  this  was  accomplished 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  the  usual  traffic  was  never  once  inter- 
rupted, the  heaviest  weights  passed  over  as  before,  and  vessels  had 
the  same  facility  as  previously  of  sailing  under ;  notwithstandug 
that  all  the  while  a  shifting  and  changing  of  the  parts  of  the  arches 
was  going  on,  which  altered  entirely  tne  character  of  two  laige 
portions  of  the  structure.  The  road  way  was  fresh  boarded  in,  and 
taken  up  one  half  at  a  time,  and  a  space  cleared  away  for  the 
reception  of  a  transverse  iron  girder.  A  set  of  massive  principals 
were  then  laid  on  this  girder,  from  the  extreme  piers  of  the  two 
arches,  bestriding  as  it  were  the  central  pier  that  was  to  be  ranoved ; 
and  these,  instead  of  being  placed  at  intervals,  as  in  roo&,  were  all 
fixed  and  bolted  close  together,  from  one  side  of  the  road  way  to 
the  other,  forming  one  unbroken  mass  of  timber.  Above  the  girder 
there  was  inserted  a  brestsummer,  into  which  purloins  were  mortised 
at  intervals,  for  the  support  of  substantial  planking,  on  which  the 
pavement  was  laid  as  before.  The  strength  of  the  truss  work  was 
further  augmented  by  a  number  of  counter  principals,  some  of 
the  struts  being  fixed  close  together,  and  others  having  an  interval 
of  one  width  between  them.  The  skill  and  adroitness  with  which 
this  was  accomplished  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  extreme 
rapidity,  not  more  than  six  weeks  having  been  occupied  in  the 
operation. 

In  carpentry,  a  centre  is  a  combination  of  timber  beams,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  frame,  the  convex  side  of  which,  when  boarded 
over,  corresponds  to  the  intended  concavity  of  an  arch.  When  the 
piers  or  abutments  are  carried  up  to  the  height  designed  for  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  the  next  object  is  to  set  up  the  centre,  the 
proper  construction  and  erection  of  which  may  well  be  considered 
as  the  most  masterly  operation  in  erecting  arches. 

In  constructing  the  centre  for  an  arch,  the  principal  object  to  m 
kept  in  view  is,  to  fix  the  beams  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support, 
without  change  of  shape,  the  weight  of  the  stones  and  other  mate* 
rials  that  are  to  come  upon  them,  tbrou^oui  the  whole  progress  of 
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Ibe  work,  from  the  springing  of  the  arch  to  the  fixing  the  key- 
stone. This  object  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
the  eo^neers  of  this  and  other  countries ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
it  has  been  known  that  the  centres  of  bridges,  from  the  injudicious 
firinciples  of  their  construction,  have  changed  Uieir  shape  consider- 
ably, or  entirely  failed  before  the  arch  was  complete ;  and,  in  con- 
sttjuence  of  change  of  shape,  the  arches  built  upon  them  have 
varied,  both  in  form  and  strength,  from  the  intention  of  the 
engineer.  In  the  large  works  of  this  kind  erected  in  Great  Britain, 
however,  no  great  inconvenience  has  ever  been  known  to  arise  from 
change  of  shape.  Our  best  engineers  have  constructed  their  centres 
on  principles  calculated  to  support  every  weight,  and  resist  every 
strain  to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  and  hence  have  arisen  the 
most  perfect  models  of  masonic  art  that  ever  marked  the  progress 
of  human  industry. 

The  construction  of  the  wooden  centres  for  supporting  the  arches 
while  in  the  course  of  erection,  formed  another  difficult  and  in- 
teresting portion  of  this  great  undertaking.  All  arches  may  be 
tmned  to  the  extent  of  thirty  degrees  of  mclination  without  any 
centre  whatever,  for  the  arch  stones,  or  voussoirs,  at  that  angle 
will  not  slide  from  the  position  they  are  placed  in, — they  merely 
press  on  each  other;  but  in  proportion  as  the  stones  advance 
towards  a  perpendicular  position,  tlieir  sliding  or  gravitating  force 
increases,  and  they  can  only  be  kept  in  their  places  by  wooden 
framing  of  adequate  strength.  The  amount  of  this  gravitating  force 
must  of  course  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  very  flat  elliptical 
arches,  like  those  of  the  New  London  Bridge,  than  in  any  other ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  form  of  the  new  arches  makes  it  of 
more  importance  than  usual,  that  none  of  the  voussoirs  should 
deviate  in  the  least  from  their  prescribed  positions.  It  was  requi- 
site, therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  new  bridge,  to  have  centres  of 
more  than  ordinary  strength  but  to  have  the  tendencies  of  their 
component  parts  so  nicelv  distributed  and  balanced,  that  no 
chu^  in  their  form  should  take  place. 

The  principle  of  construction  adopted  to  obtain  these  ends  was 
that  of  the  diagonal  truss.  Each  centre  was  composed  of  ten 
frames  or  ribs  which  rested  at  Uie  two  ends  on  piles  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  top,  these  frames  were  boarded  over 
with  stont  planks,  placed  within  two  or  three  inches  of  each  other. 
On  the  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  arches,  four  sets  of  centres 
were  nsed,  and  each  of  them,  although  consisting  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  tons  of  timber  and  iron,  were  generally  put  in  their  place  in 
ahout  ten  days.  All  of  them  answered  their  purpose  admirably, 
not  the  least  failure  having  occurred  in  any  of  them. 

Till  within  these  few  years  it  was  the  practice  to  fill  up 
the  spandril  of  the  arches  with  loose  rubble  work,  from  an 
impression  that  this  would  prevent  the  arch  bursting  or  springing 
at   the   haunches;   but   as   every  extra  weight   at  the  crown  is 
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apt  to  cause  suob  loose  roaterials  to  shift,  longitudinal,  or, 
as  they  are  technically  called,  hance-walls  have  employed,  on 
the  top  of  which  large  blocks  of  stone  are  bedded,  and  sur- 
mounted by  Leavy  stone  landings,  on  which  is  laid  a  course  of 
tarras  or  cement,  and  above  that  the  puddling  for  the  road  way. 

As  Ihe  bridge  advanced  to  completion,  the  necessity  of  fixinf 
on  some  other  approaches  tlian  those  laid  down  in  the  original 
contract  plans,  began  to  press  itself  on  the  attention  both  of  the 
corporation  and  the  public ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  six 
plans  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Rennie,  but  rejected ;  a  great  many 
other  projects  were  volunteered  by  ingenious  individuals. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions,  to  which  reflection  on  the  subject 
would  naturally  lead  any  man,  must  have  been  the  necessity  of 
making  the  approach  from  the  city  side,  on  the  same  level  with  the 
bridge,  or  nearly  so,  by  means  of  a  series  of  land  arches,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  bridge,  and  more  particularly  one  over  Thames 
Street. 

This  arch,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  presented, 
while  in  progress,  another  useful  lesson  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  centres.  The  arch  is  a  very  flat  elUpse,  embracing 
both  the  roadway  and  footpaths  of  Thames  Street,  and  the  centre 
for  it  had  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers.  This  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : 
— the  centering  was  almost  entirely  supported  by  struts  and 
uprights,  placed  so  as  to  range  with  the  lines  of  the  footpaths. 
Kach  pair  of  principals  belonging  to  the  centre  rested  upon  wedges, 
and  the  wedges  were  kept  in  their  proper  places  by  a  piece  of 
timber  notched  down  upon  them,  which,  by  removing  the  wedges, 
could  be  withdrawn,  and  the  centre  lowered.  A  mould  was  then 
fixed,  for  forming  the  true  curvature  of  the  planking  on  which 
the  vousscirs  rested;  longitudinal  with  the  arch,  and  pandlel  with 
these  posts  only,  were  filled  with  cross  bracings.  To  prevent  the 
pressure  of  the  voussoirs  from  distorting  the  centre,  the  head  and 
feet  of  the  queen  posts  were  secured  with  pieces  of  timber,  laid 
longitudinally,  immediately  under  the  joggles  of  the  cross  braces. 

The  only  deviations  in  the  principal  part  of  the  bridge,  from  the 
original  plan  of  Mr.  Rennie,  consisted  in  an  addition  of  six  feet  to 
the  width  of  the  roadway,  and  of  two  feet  to  the  height  of  the 
abutment  arches.  The  former  was  called  for  by  the  public ;  and 
thought  of  so  much  public  advantage,  that  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  ordered  that  the  expense  (£42,000.)  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  purse.  This  alteration  was  thought,  by  the 
engineer,  to  be  necessary  for  the  general  security  and  more  perfect 
proportion  of  the  bridge. 

Waterloo  Bridge  was  built  in  six  years,  but  was  attended 
with  fewer  local  difficulties  than  the  Loni)n  Bridge.  Westminster 
and  Blackfriars  were  both  about  eleven  years  in  erecting ;  a  differ- 
ence, which  illustrates,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  great  improve- 
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raent  which  has  taken  place  in  the  art  of  building  I)riil^es  witliii 
the  fbst  fifty  years. 

It  would  be  to  describe  but  feebly  the  merits  of  this  structure, 
to  say  that  it  is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  its  fellow  bridges  owt 
the  Thames.  It  is  thought  not  to  have  its  rival  in  the  world. 
Never  has  there  been  known  a  bridge  which  at  once  satisfied  to 
completely  popular  taste,  and  the  demands  of  science.  Viewed 
io  every  variety  of  aspect,  there  appears  only  more  cause  for  the 
most  unqualified  admiration.  No  blemish — no  incongruity — no 
superfluous  ornament,  intrudes  itself  on  the  eye;  but  in  it  the 
perfection  of  proportion  and  the  true  greatness  of  simplicity  is 
realized. 

The  bridge,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  five  semi-elliptical 
arches.  The  least  of  these  is  larger  than  any  stone  arch  of  this 
description  ever  before  erected.  The  centre  arch  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  8p«n,  with  a  rise  above  high-water  mark  of 
twenty-nine  feet  six  inches:  the  two  arches  next  the  centre  arc 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  span,  and  rise  twenty-seven  feet 
six  inches:  ard  thd  two  abutment  arches  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  span,  rising  twenty-four  feet  six  inches.  A  few  years  ago 
Blackfriars  and  Waterloo  Bridges  were  considered  the  largest 
elliptical  stone  bridges  ever  known ;  but  the  centre  arch  of  thi> 
one  is  less  by  one-half,  and  that  of  the  other  by  one-fourth,  than 
the  centre  arch  of  New  London  Bridge. 

The  piers  which  sustain  these  noble  arches  are  of  a  rectangular 
form,  and  perfectly  solid,  but  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
heaviness.  The  great  diminution  in  the  total  quantity  of  masonry, 
efiecteM^  by  the  adoption  of  the  semi-elliptical  curve  in  the  arches, 
has  enabled  the  architect  to  reduce  the  piers  in  thickness  much 
beyond  the  usual  porportions.  In  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
thickness  of  the  piers  is  about  one-fourth  the  span  of  the  arches ; 
in  Blackfriars  about  one-fifth;  and  in  the  New  London  Bridge 
lest  than  one-sixth. 

The  bases  of  the  piers  are  of  a  circular  cone-topped  form,  and 

f project  boldly  into  the  stream,  harmonizing  well  with  the  waving 
ine  of  the  water,  and  breaking,  with  great  effect,  the  impression 
of  tameness  that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  rectan- 
gular shape  and  rigid  plainness  of  the  shafts. 

A  simple  cornice  runs  alonff  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge 
supported  on  dentils,  formed  of  solid  beams  of  granite,  marking 
externally  the  line  of  the  road  way ;  this  is  surmounted  by  a  close 
parapet.  When  it  was  first  understood  that  the  bridge  was  not 
to  have  an  open  balustrade  as  usual,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
the  effect  of  the  plain  double  blocking  course  would  be  heavy  ; 
bat  DOW  that  people  see  what  the  effect  really  is,  we  hear  of  no 
one  who  is  of  this  opinion.  It  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
eflfective  of  those  features  of  simplicity  which  characterize  the 
bridge;  for,  notwithstanding  the  preference  which  has  been  genc- 
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rally  given  to  open  balustrades  in  bridges,  the  truth  is,  there  is 
but  little  natural  accordance  bet^^een  pigmy  pillars  and  gigantic 
piers,  or  small  peep-boles  and  lofty  wiae  spreading  arches.  This 
parapet  is  only  four  feet  high,  so  that  passengers,  though  they 
cannot  look  through,  can  look  over  with  ease. 

The  line  of  the  roadway,  or  upper  sur&ce  of  the  bridge,  is  a 
segment  of  a  very  large  circle ;  the  rise  being  only  about  one  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  the  two  inches  of  additional  height 
which  were  given  to  the  abutment  arches,  by  the  advice  of  the 
present  Mr.  John  Kenniei  have  helped  to  flatten  this  line  consider- 
ably. 

The  abutments  are  each  seventy-three  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and 
radiate  backwards,  so  as  to  meet  the  thrust  of  the  bridge  wilh  the 
best  advantage.  Alongside  of  them  are  two  straight  flights  of 
stairs,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  which  lead  to  and  from  the  water. 

So  just  have  been  the  calculations  on  which  the  relative  bearings 
of  every  part  of  the  bridge  have  been  adjusted,  and  with  sudi 
exactness  has  every  stone  been  shaped  and  placed,  according  to 
the  working  drawings  and  plans,  that  the  sinking  which  takes  place 
in  all  such  structures,  has  been,  in  the  present  mstance,  unusually 
small.  The  centre  arch  has  only  sunk  two  inches ;  those  next  to  it 
two  and  a  quarter,  and  the  abutment  arches  two  inches.  The 
sinking  ot  Waterloo  Bridge  was  five  inches,  and  this  was  thought 
a  very  trifling  sinking.  The  total  width  of  the  water-way  between 
the  arches  is  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  at  all  times  of  the  tide; 
which  is  sixty-six  feet  more  than  the  old  bridge  afibrded  at  high- 
water  mark. 

The  length  of  the  bridge,  from  the  extremities  of  the  abutments, 
is  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet;  within  the  abutments, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  The  roadway  is  fifty-three 
feet  between  the  parapets,  being  eight  feet  wider  than  the  old 
bridge,  and  eleven  feet  wider  than  any  other  bridge  on  the 
Thames.  Of  this  width  the  footways  occupy  nine  feet  each,  and 
the  carriageway  thirty-five  feet  The  whole  of  this  bridge, 
including  the  dry  arches  over  Thames  and  Tooley  Street,  is 
constructed  of  the  finest  granite,  selected  from  the  quarries  of 
Aberdeen,  Heytor,  and  Penryn.  The  arches  over  which  the 
approaches  on  each  side  are  carried,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
above  mentioned,  are  built  of  brick.  The  total  Quantity  of  stone 
employed  in  the  structure  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tons.  The  raising  and  blasting  at  the  quarries,  the 
loading,  removing,  preparing  and  setting  the  stones,  together 
with  other  operations  connected  with  the  bridge,  gave  daily 
employment  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  men,  during  the  whole 
time  the  work  was  in  progress.  Magnificent  candelabra  of  brass 
support  the  lamps,  the  bridge  being  lighted  with  gas;  and  the 
ends  of  the  parapets  are  finished  with  four  of  the  largest  blocks 
of  granite,  which  it  is  believed  were  ever  brought  to  this  country. 
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The  building  expenditure  of  the  bridge  itself  was  £5^)6,000,* 
and  though  in  all  undertakings  of  this  kind  there  are  some  claims 
for  extra  work,  yet  they  were  not  in  this  case,  such  as  to  increase 
the  amount  considerably.  No  toll  has  been  imposed  on  the  bridge ; 
it  is  like  the  old  one,  perfectly  free.  All  the  money  required, 
either  for  the  bridge  itself,  or  its  approaches,  has  been  furnished 
partly  by  the  corporation,  and  partly  by  the  country  at  large,  in 
the  shape  of  treasury  grants,  and  of  a  duty  of  tenpence  per 
chaldron,  which  the  corporation  have  been  authorized  to  levy 
for  twenty-six  years  on  all  coals  entering  the  port  of  London. 
The  approaches  to  the  bridge  have  been  made  to  form  handsome 
and  convenient  streets,  generally  seventy  feet  wide,  which  is  about 
double  the  width  of  the  old  streets,  and  the  ascent  of  the  two 
principal  approaches,  not  more  than  one  in  thirty,  which  is  also 
less  by  nearly  one  half,  than  the  former  rise  of  Fish  Street  Hill. 

The  line  of  fronts  and  masses  of  building  lying  on  the  northern 
or  city  approach,  has  been  named  King  William  the  Fourth's 
Street,  which  is  continued  in  a  line  with  Old  Fish  Street  Hill. 

These  buildings  are  generally  finished  as  shops  or  warehouses, 
in  a  handsome  style  of  architecture,  and  a  part  of  the  northern 
aide  of  Eastcheap,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  opening  in  that 
direction,  and  terminates  the  view  offered  to  the  spectator  on 
entering  the  City  of  London  by  this  magnificent  bridge.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  improvement  in  this  quarter,  after  the  bridge  itself, 
and  the  raised  level  of  the  roadway,  which  does  away  with  the 
bill  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  northward,  is  the  completion 
of  the  new  line  of  street,  from  King  William  the  Fourth's  at 
Eastcheap,  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
to  the  junction  of  Lombard  Street  and  Cornhill,  with  the  Poultry ; 
continued  along  the  west  side  of  the  Bank  through  Princes  Street^ 
and  the  mass  of  buildings  bevond,  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  what 
is  called  the  Pavement,  in  Sioorfields.  The  taking  down  the  old 
houses  in  Princes  Street,  and  between  Mansion  House  Street  and 
Grocer's  Hall,  independent  of  the  convenience  of  the  open 
thoroughfare  forms  a  part  of,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  architectural 
efiect  of  the  exterior  of  the  Bank  of  England  oi)ened  to  a  more 
«ctensive  range  of  view,  whilst  the  further  continuation  of  tlie 
line  from  Lothbury  to  London  Wall,  completes  the  grand  junction 
of  the  City  Boad,  and  the  great  northern  outlet  from  London, 
by  the  Angel  at  Islington,  with  the  confluence  of  the  great  roads 
tram  the  opposite  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
beyond  London  Bridge.  In  the  course  of  these  works,  the  old 
houses  havebeen  taken  down  quite  through  from  Fish  Street  Hill  to 
the  end  of  Tower  Street,  to  form  a  new  and  commodious  street  falling 
into  the  immediate  approach  to  the  bridge,  and  the  western  pan 
of  the  city,  by  the  eastern  arm  of  King  William  Street,  to  which 
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it  forms  an  im|K>rtaDt  tributary.  In  Lombard  Street,  tlie  massive 
building  of  iht  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  has  become  nearly 
msiilnted. 

A  Dissenters*  Chapel  has  been  erected  on  what  was  formerly 
Fish  Street  Hill ;  its  flanks  are  of  plain  appearance,  but  its  front 
elevation  consists  of  a  porch  with  two  ionic  columns  in  antis 
between  two  plain  compartments,  upon  the  angles  of  which  are 
characteristic  antee ;  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
is  handsome  and  efiective  as  a  street  front  The  Monument, 
which  is  left  open  to  the  street,  forms  an  interesting  obiect. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  bridge,  a  range  of  new  builduigs  have 
been  erected,  or  old  ones  altered,  to  suit  the  improved  appearance 
ef  the  new,  forming  the  great  line  of  houses  nom  St  Saviour's 
church,  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  street  has  received  the  name 
of  "  Wellington,"  whilst  the  arm  of  it  which  runs  into  Tooley 
Street  is  (^ed  Duke  Street 

Fishmonger^  Hall, 

This  building  occupies  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  city, 
standing  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  north  approach  to  the 
New  London  Bridge,  towards  which  it  presents  an  elevation 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length. 

Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  bridge  roadway  above  Thames 
Street  a  substructure  of  more  than  thirty  feet  was  necessary,  which 
is  cased  with  Hay  tor  granite,  and  harmonizes  with  the  architecture 
of  the  bridge.  An  arcade,  supporting  a  spacious  terrace,  being 
formed  towards  the  river,  conceals  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
fire-proof  warehouses  which  extend  under*  the  whole  of  the 
building,  and  yield  a  considerable  rental. 

On  this  granite  platform  is  raised  an  edifice  of  the  Grecian 
Ionic  order,  simple  in  its  character,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  situation^  aHK>ng8t  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
water  steps  and  gigantic  piers  at  the  commencement  of  the  bridge 
83  far  interfere  with  the  eastern  front  of  the  building  as  to  have 
rendered  impracticable  a  central  entrance  approachable  for  carriages. 
This  difiiculty  hae  however  been  met  without  any  perceptible 
sacnfiee  of  uniformity,  although  the  entrance  is  unavoidably 
placed  out  of  the  centre  of.  the  building.  The  south  front  above 
the  terrace  presents  an  attached  hexastyle  supporting  a  pediment 
The  east  front  is  enriched  with  pilasters  and  columns  in  the 
centre^  having  an  attic  above,  in  the  front  of  which  are  placed 
the  arms  of  the  company,  and  two  emblematical  basso-relievo  of 
sea-horses  are  introduced  on  each  side.  The  north  front  has 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  same  entablature  which  is  carried 
rmmd  the  other  fronts  of  the  building  suf^orted  by  pilasters. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  Adelaide  Place,  through  a  spacious 
hall   (in   connection  with  which  are  the   business  ofiiccs  of  the 
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company),  communicating  with  a  corridor  of  consideraLle  extent, 
separated  from  the  great  staircase  by  a  screen  of  columns  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite,  the  peculiar  beauty  and  appropriate- 
oess  of  which  are  very  striking.  A  mirror  of  large  aimensions, 
set  in  a  marble  architrave,  is  so  placed  as  to  reflect  these  columns 
and  the  central  flight  of  the  stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
a  finely-executed  statue  of  a  celebrated  member  of  the  company, 
William  Walworth,  represented  in  the  act  of  striking  with  his 
da^er  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler. 

The  upper  part  of  the  staircase  is  encircled  with  sienna  scagliola 
coluDinB  and  pilasters,  and  lighted  by  stained  glass  windows. 
From  the  centre  of  the  spacious  landing  is  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  great  banquetting  hall,  and  at  each  extremity  a  door 
leads  to  the  other  principal  apartments ;  that  on  the  right  opens 
into  an  ante-room  with  a  nighiy  enriched  domical  ceiling ;  thence 
the  court  drawing  room  is  entered,  which  faces  the  river,  and  is 
a  finely  proportioned  room  forty-five  feet  long,  thirty  feet  broad, 
and  twenty  feet  high. 

The  ceilingjs  of  a  bold  and  simple  character,  surrounded  by  a 
cove  springing  from  an  antifixiae,  with  whidi  the  cornice  is 
surmounted.  The  walls  are  formed  into  pannels  with  enriched 
mouldings ;  in  those  over  the  door,  basso-relievo  are  introduced. 
AI)ove  the  chimney  pieces,  at  each  end  of  the  room  is  placed  a 
mirror  of  large  dimensions,  reflecting  almost  interminably  a 
splendid  silver  chandelier  which  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

The  adjoining  apartment  is  the  court  drawing  room,  which  has 
a  highly  decorated  ceiling  with  a  Corinthian  entablature,  supported 
oa  each  side  of  the  fire-place  by  scagliola  pilasters,  with  mirrors 
between  them.  The  furniture  of  this  room  is  of  green  damask 
silk  and  rosewQod,  with  richly  carved  and  gilt  cornices  to  the 
curtains,  and  frames  for  the  mirrors.  We  must  notice  the 
remarkable  fine  view  from  the  windows  of  this  room,  including 
the  river  for  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  bridge,  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

The  principal  apartment  remains  yet  to  be  described;  this  is 
the  great  banquetting  hall,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  east 
front  of  the  building,  and  is  seventy- three  feet  in  length,  thirty- 
eight  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-three  feet  in  height  The  ceiling 
is  an  elliptic  cone  with  sunk  pannels,  which  spring  from  a  highly 
enriched  entablature,  supported  by  sienna  scagliola  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order  forming  compartments  round  the  room,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  suspended  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
benefactors  and  past  prime  wardens  of  the  company,  whilst  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  are  introduced  in  stained  glass,  the  royal 
arms,  and  those  of  the  company  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
arms  of  the  city  and  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  are 
emblazoned  on  the  firont  of  the  music  gallery.    The  introduction 
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of  heraldic  insignia  into  a  Grecian  ball  is  novel;  but  by  the 
arrangement  adopted  its  mateijal  interference  with  the  architecture 
is  avoided,  and  a  striking  effect  produced,  especially  when  lighted 
up  by  ei^ht  chandeliers  of  remarkably  chaste  design,  so  contrived 
that  the  introduction  of  the  lights  is  instantaneous. 

The  livery  drawing-room  communicates  with  the  great  hall, 
and  completes  the  suit  of  apartments  devoted  to  festive  purposes. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  domestic  offices  much  care  haa  been 
bestowed,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting  which  can  conduce 
to  the  comfort  of  the  establishment. 

The  residences  of  the  clerk  and  of  the  beadle  occupy  the  north 
wing,  and  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  party 
wall. 

The  architect  of  this  building  was  Mr.  Henry  Roberts. 

Suspermon  Bridge  across  the  Thames^  at  Hammersmith. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  until  the  present  instance,  all  the  specimens 
of  bridge  building  upon  this  principle  have  been  -executed  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis ;  but,  at  length,  the  most  important 
river  of  the  country  has  had  one  thrown  over  it  by  a  company  of 
proprietors  who  were  incorporated  in  the  5th  year  of  Greorge  IV., 
and  empowered  to  raise  a  capital,  and  levy  tolls  at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  for  a  carriage  and  two  horses,  and  a  half-penny  for 
each  foot  passenger.  They  have  laid  out  more  than  £180,000. 
The  bridge,  designed  bjr  Mr.  Tiernev  Clarke,  civil  engineer,  and 
the  execution  of  it  superintended  by  nim,  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  on  the  6th  of  October,  1827.  Two  piers,  or  suspension 
towers,  four  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  from  either  shore,  have  been  built  in  the  river, 
where  at  this  place  it  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide. 
No  other  obstruction  to  the  water-way  is  produced  than  the 
thickness  of  these  towers,  which  are  about  twenty -two  feet  each. 
The  road-way  is  slightly  curved  upwards,  and  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  mark.  The  suspension  towers 
are  of  stone,  forty-eight  feet  high  above  the  road-way,  making  a 
total  height  of  sixty-four  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  riv^. 
From  tiearly  the  summits  of  these,  eight  wrought  iron  chains 
descend,  and  are  attached  to  the  shores  on  one  side,  and  dipping 
twenty-nine  feet  in  their  course  from  one  tower  to  the  otner, 
support,  by  means  of  vertical  rods,  the  road-way  between  them. 
This  is  of  timber  and  covered  with  granite,  having  a  carriage-path 
of  twenty  feet  wide,  which  passes  through  the  towers  by  an 
archway  and  two  foot-paths  of  six  feet  each. 

The  total  weight  of  metal  employed  in  this  beautiful  edifice  was 
four  hundred  and  seventy-two  tons,  two  hundred-weight,  one 
quarter,  twenty-four  pounds.  Captain  Brown,  R.  N.,  who  has  so 
long  and  so  successfully  been  engaged  in  constructions  of  this 
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nature,  was  the  person  who  contracted  for  making  and  fixing  the 
chains.  Part  of  the  iron-work  was  prepared  at  the  Newbridge 
Iron  Works,  near  Cardiff,  (Messrs.  Brown,  Lenox,  and  Co.,) 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phihp  Thomas;  part  at  the  Brierly 
Hill  Works,  under  Mr.  Harrison;  and  part  at  the  Gospel  Oak 
Works,  (Messrs.  Walker,)  under  Mr.  Yates.  The  strength  and 
soundness  of  the  whole  was  proved  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Lenox,  and  Co.,  Mill  Wall,  near  London,  where  each 
link  was  required  to  bear,  uninjured,  a  weight  of  forty-five  tons. 
The  length  of  the  chains  themselves,  from  the  outer  face  of  one 
retaining  or  shore  pin,  to  that  of  the  other,  is  eight  hundred  and 
forty-one  feet,  seven  inches;  being  eighteen  feet,  eleven  inches, 
longer  than  the  straight  line  or  chord. 

The  London  Docks,* 

This  magnificent  example  of  commercial  enterprise  was  com- 
pleted in  1831,  by  the  formation  of  a  new  entrance  from  the  River 
Thames,  at  Shadwell. 

The  extent  of  the  new  work  now  performed  is  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  length,  containing  two  locks,  and  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious basin. 

A  very  important  improvement  has  been  made  over  other  dock 
entrances,  by  the  form  and  dimension  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
with  the  river.  Much  labour  and  skill  are  often  required  in  the 
introduction  of  vessels  with  safety,  owing  to  the  width  of  the 
entrances  being  but  little  in  excess  over  that  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. The  improvement,  now  referred  to,  consists  in  giving  such 
a  width,  that  a  vessel  may  be  directed  out  of  the  current  into 
still  water,  without  assistance  frpm  persons  on  shore,  excepting  in 
cases  of  rough  weather.  The  width  is  gradually  diminished  to 
that  of  the  lock,  the  sides  being  so  formed  by  substantial  quay 
walls.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is  eight  feet  at  low 
water  of  a  spnng  tide;  and,  consequently,  twenty-eight  feet  at 
high  water  of  the  same  tide.  The  same  depth  is  given  to  the 
be^in. 

The  locks  are  each  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
forty-six  feet  in  width,  which  dimensions  are  sufficient  for  the 
largest  vessel  that  can  be  with  safety  navigated  to  that  part  of 
the  river. 

The  framework  of  the  lock  gates  is  composed  of  cast  iron,  the 
weight  of  which  in  each  gate  is  forty  tons.  These  have  been  so 
well  constructed,  as  to  be  moved  with  ease.  The  floors  over 
which  the  gates  traverse  are  also  composed  of  cast  iron,  two  inches 
in  thickness,  securely  bolted  to  the  foundation  below. 

There  are  two  swivel  bridges  for  the  public,  which  also  contain 

♦  Volume  ii.  p.  151. 
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some  novelty.  To  prevent  the  inconvenience  arising  froni  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  approaches,  which  would  have  been  unavoid- 
able with  bridges  of  the  ordinary  construction,  those  referred  to 
have  been  erected  so  near  the  water,  that,  during  high  tides,  their 
spandrils  are  in  part  immersed;  and,  to  avoid  the  evils  arising 
fi-om  loose  substances  being  floated  amongst  the  parts  on  which 
the  bridges  turn,  each  leaf  of  the  bridges  is  suspended  firom  a 
pivot  nearly  at  the  height  of  the  roadway,  in  a  manner  resembling 
that  in  which  a  mariner's  compass  card  is  suspended. 

There  is  also  a  foot-bridge  over  the  new  channel,  where  it  com- 
municates with  the  dock,  which  is  peculiarly  light  in  its  construc- 
tion. Although  the  space  is  fifty  feet,  it  has  but  one  rib,  which 
is  of  cast  iron ;  this  divides  in  the  centre,  for  the  passage  of  ships, 
and  each  part  turns  on  the  principle  of  a  crane  jib. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  the  purchase  of  houses 
and  land,  has  not  exceeded  £180,000,  and  promises  great  advan- 
tages to  the  company,  as  well  as  to  the  traders  whose  vessels 
frequent  the  docks.  The  work  was  designed  by,  and  executed 
under  the  directions  of,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Palmer,  the  engineer. 

The  commercial  company  by  whom  these  docks  have  been 
erected,  was  incorp<>rated  by  act  of  parliament,  in  July,  1803; 
and  its  offices  are  in  the  New  Bank  Buildings,  Princes  Street, 
Lothbury,  its  afiairs  being  in  the  management  of  a  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman,  a  treasurer,  twenty-one  directors,  two  solicitors, 
a  superintendanty  and  a  dock-master. 

East  India  Bocks* 

The  wharf  wall  in  front  of  these  docks  being  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  in  other  respects  unsuited  for  the  trade  to  which,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  the  establishmttit 
would  be  thrown  open,  the  Dock  Company  resolved  on  rebuilding 
the  wharf,  with  such  depth  of  water  m  front,  that  steam-vessels 
of  all  classes  might  arrive  at  and  depart  from  it  at  any  time  of 
tide,  and  by  stopping  there  avoid  the  delay  and  danger  of  the 
circuitous  passage  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  of  the  tedious 
navigation  through  the  pool.  To  obtain  the  great  depth  required 
for  this  purpose  by  means  of  a  wall  of  masonry,  a  very  large  and 
expensive  cofier-dam  would  have  been  necessary :  a  wharf  com- 
posed of  piling  was,  therefore,  determined  upon;  and  partly  firom 
its  low  price  at  the  time,  and  partly  from  its  greater  stability, 
cast-iron  was  adopted  in  preference  to  the  cheaper  but  moie 
perishable  material,  timber. 

The  idea  of  such  an  application  of  iron  was  not  new.  About 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  £wart,  of  Manchester,  suggested  its 
use  in  the  piles  of  ooffer-damsy  and  took  out  a  patent,  which 

•  Vohuneu.  p.  162. 
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however  he  did  not  defend,  as  it  appeared  that  something  resem- 
bling his  scheme,  but  on  a  small  scale  and  quite  unknown  to 
him,  had  been  done  previously  at  Bridlington  Harbour.  Mr. 
£wart*8  plan  was,  nevertheless,  adopted  in  some  works  at  the 
time,  botn  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  damming,  and  the  more 
permanent  one  of  formiim  quays.  In  1824  iron  piling  was  used 
m  the  Thames,  by  Mr.  Walker,  for  the  foundations  of  the  quay 
or  river  wall  of  Downe's  Wharf,  St.  Katherine's.  A  small  iron 
wharf  was  also  made,  some  time  ago,  by  Mr.  Sibley,  in  shallow 
water,  on  the  Lea  Cut,  at  Limehouse ;  and  another,  similar  to  it, 
has  since  been  erected  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  near 
London  Bridge :  but  the  latter  two  are  hardly  examples  in  point, 
as  there  are  no  sheet  piles  used,  the  work  consisting  of  flat  plates 
let  down  in  grooves  on  the  sides  of  main  or  ^uide  piles;  and 
these  piles  are  not  driven,  but  inserted  in  holes  bored  or  dug  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  feet:  this  plan  is,  therefore,  unfitted  for 
exposed  situations,  where  considerable  depth  in  front  is  required, 
or  an  increase  of  it  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  where  a  heavy 
weight  of  wharf  is  to  be  sustained. 

The  docks  are,  in  length,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  the 
total  weight  of  iron  employed,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  tons. 
For  the  accommodation  of  passengers  by  the  packets,  the  company 
have  erected  a  very  extensive  tavern  on  the  wharf. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges  were  the  engineers  of  these  works. 

St.  Katharine* 8  Docks. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  October,  1828,  the  St.  Katharine's 
Docks  were  opened;  and  the  entertainment  in  the  warehouses, 
after  the  ceremony,  was  attended  by  some  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  most  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
in  tiie  commercial  world.  About  three  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  tables.  A  momentary  incon- 
venience firom  the  numbers  was  created  by  the  misbehaviour  of  a 
few,  but  the  arrangements  were  admirable. 

The  vessels  which  entered  these  maiden  docks  on  Saturday, 
with  cargoes,  began  to  discharge  on  Monday  morning,  with  all  the 
facilities  of  an  old  establishment. 

The  site  of  these  docks  is  immediately  below  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Smithfield,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Tower  Hill  and  Foss  Side  Road,  and  on  the  east 
they  are  separated  from  the  London  Docks  by  Nightingale  Lane. 
The  amount  of  capital  raised  by  shares  was  £1,352,800:  £500,000 
has  still  been  necessary  to  bring  the  works  to  perfection ;  and  this  sum 
has  been  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  rates  to  be  received  by  the 
company,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  debt  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
formed.  Indei>endent  of  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  docks 
and  warehouses,  the  company  possess  freehold  waterside  profx^rty 
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of  the  value  of  £100,000,  which  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  by 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  which  yields  a  large  annual 
rental,  capable  of  very  considerable  improvement     In  clearing  the 
ground  for  this  magnificent  undertaking,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
houses  and  tenements  were  purchased  and  pulled  down — no  less 
than  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants  having  to  seek 
accommodation  elsewhere — thus  improving  estates  previously  lying 
waste  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  giving  an  addi- 
tional impetus  to  industry  and  enterprise  among  other  capitalists. 
The  area  thus  obtained  is  about  twenty-four  acres,  of  which  eleven 
and  a  half  acres  are  devoted  to  wet  docks.     The  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1827,   and   upwards  of  two   thousand 
five  hundred  men  were  employed,  from  day  to  day.     The  lock 
leading  from  the  river  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  long, 
and   forty-five  feet  broad,   and   is   crossed   by   a   swing   bridge 
twenty-three  feet  wide,  supposed  to  be  the  laigest  of  the  kind  yet 
executed.     This  constitutes  the  main  thoroughfare  along  the  side 
of  the  river,  from  Burr  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  warehouses, 
towards  Iron  Gate.     It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Telford,  and  the 
bridge  furnished  by  Mr.  Seaward.     The  great  advantage  of  the 
lock  is,  that  it  is  sunk  so  deep  that  ships  of  seven  hundred  tons 
burden  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  tide— a  desideratum  long 
wished,  and,  for  the  first  time,  accomplished  by  the  St.  Katherine's 
Dock  Company.     There  are  three  gates  in  the  lock, — the  first  next 
the  river,  one  in  the  centre,  and  the  third  leading  to  the  basin, 
the  machinery  of  which  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Bramah.     On 
the  right  of  the  lock,  and  inmiediately  within  the  dock  walls,  the 
engine-house  is  situated.     It  is  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  of 
two  hundred  horse  power,  by  means  of  which  the  lock  may  be 
filled  or  emptied  as  occasion  may  require.     A  lock  of  fourteen  feet 
depth  can  be  made,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gate-paddles,  in 
six  minutes.     The  warehouses  are  upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 
They  are  five  stories  high  above  the  ground  in  the  fronts  facing 
the  docks,  and  six  in  those  facing  the  streets ;  the  former  half  of 
the  ground  floor  being  eighteen  feet  high,  open,  and  supported  by 
massive  pillars,   for   the  accommodation  of  vessels  discharging; 
and  the  latter  being  divided  into  two  stories  by  means  of  a  mezza- 
nine, and  devoted  to  the  warehousing  of  goods.     The  Smith  field 
range  is  four  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  five  feet ;  the  Fobs 
Side  Road  ditto,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  by  ninety-five 
feet;  the  Tower  Hill  ditto,  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  and  there  are  commodious  vaults 
under  the  whole. 

There  is  a  Uberal  supply  of  powerful  cranes  below ;  and,  over 
the  wells  or  shafts,  which  reach  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing, is  machinery  for  raising  goods  to  the  height  required.  Each 
crane  has  an  umbrella-shaped  covering  to  protect  the  apparatus 
from  the  weather,  and  a  bell  by  which  to  announce  to  those  above 
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vfhen  the  tackle  is  made  secure.  The  columns  supporting  the 
waUs  of  the  warehouses  next  the  dock  are  three  feet  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  with  Doric  capitals.  They  are  of  cast  iron,  two 
inches  thick.  The  pillars  supporting  the  floors  are  also  of  cast 
iron,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  furnished  with  flaunches,  as 
to  give  their  section  the  appearance  of  a  St.  George's  cross.  The 
stairs  are  wholly  of  granite,  and  the  pavement  of  the  quays,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cranes,  of  cast  iron.  Sliding  mooring  rings 
are  fixed  in  the  dock  walls,  whicb  rise  and  fall  with  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  water,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  loosening  or 
tightening  the  headfasts  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  dock-house,  which  is  entered  from  Tower  Hill,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Mint,  extensive  and  convenient  offices  are  con- 
structed ;  the  officers  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  are  accommodated 
within  the  building.  It  is  a  neat  elevation,  ornamented  with  three- 
quarter  Doric  columns  above,  and  rustic  work  on  the  ground-floor. 
The  long  room  for  the  general  dispatch  of  business  is  one  hundred 
feet  by  fifty ;  and  the  board-room,  and  accountant's,  and  super- 
intendent's rooms  are  of  commodious  dimensions,  communicating, 
by  means  of  a  railed  gallery  and  stone  steps,  with  the  wharfs  below. 

The  engineer  of  these  works  is  Mr.  Telford — ^the  architect, 
Mr.  Hardwicke. 

The  following  plan  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  various 
erections : 


A  Entrance  from  the 

Thames 
B  Wharfs 
C  Steam  Engine 
D  JBasin 
E  WeatDock 


F  East  Dock 

0  Sheds 

H  Indigo  Warehoaso 

1  Warehoases 
K  Dock  House 


a  Tower  Ditch 
b  Mint 

I   East  Smithfi**!  I 
(i  London  Docks 
'-  NightingaleLano 
i  liurr  Street 
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The  docks  are  capable  of  containing  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships  at  one  time,  independent  of 
craft.  The  depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  twenty-eight  feet  in 
the  lock,  being  four  feet  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
dock  in  London;  and  in  consequence  of  a  channel  being  kept 
clear  in  the  river  of  three  hundred  feet  wide,  a  ship,  however  large 
may  come  up  to  St.  Katherine's  Dock  at  any  time  in  perfect  safety, 
with  the  certainty  of  admission. 

Fo8t  Ofiee* 

This  recently  finished-building  is  an  insulated  massive  structure 
of  large  dimensions,  being  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and   thirty  wide,  and   sixtv-four   high, 
standing  in  an  enclosed  area  of  irregular  figure,  and  of  very  scanty 
dimensions,  at  the  junction  of  the  street  called  St.  Martin*8-le- 
Grand  with  Newgate  Street,  in  a  situation  as  central,  and  perhaps 
as  convenient,  to  the  metropolis  as  is  possible.     The  edifice  is 
externally  of  Portland  stone.    The  principal  front  is  on  one  of 
the  longest  sides  of  its  quadrangular  plan,  and  is  to  the  west  and 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand.    The  corresponding  one  stands  in  the  same 
respect  to  the  east  and  Foster  Lane.    The  old  buildings  on   the 
north  have  been  taken  down  as  far  as  to  St.  Ann's  Luie,  and  it 
is  presumed,  that  at  least  an  equal  area  will  be  cleared  to  the 
south,   by   removing  the  few    houses   which   still   remain,   and 
obstruct   both   the  approach   and   view    from   Cheapside.     The 
fa9ade  of  St.  Martin's-le-6rand  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is 
any  architectural   display,  and  this  is  confined  to  three  porticos 
of  the  Ionic  order,  one  at  each  end  of  four  columns  and  one  in 
the  centre  of  six,  the  last  surmounted  by  a  pediment     On  the 
frieze  over  the  columns  is  the  inscription,  Giorgio  Quarto  Rscs, 
Mncccxxix.    The  central  portico  is  the  only  one  which  covers  an 
entrance,  and  through  it,  after  an  ascent  of  a  few  steps,  is  the 
access  to  the  grand  public  hall  of  the  establishment ;  it  extends 
entirely  across  the  building,  and  is  entered  from  Foster  Lane  at 
the  other  end.     This  hall  is  eightv  feet  long,  by  about   sixty 
feet  wide,  divided  in  the  manner  of  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  by 
Ionic  colonnades  into  a  centre  and  two  aisles.    The  centre  aisle 
rises  to  about  fifty-three  feet  high,  and  admits  of  a  dwarf  or  attic 
pilastrade   over  the  principal   order,  the  intervals  of  which  are 
glazed  for  the  admission  of  light.    In  the  northern  aisle  are  the 
inland,  American  ship-letter  and  newspaper  ofi&ces;   and  at  the 
eastern  end   of  it  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  letter-bill,  dead, 
mis-sent,  and  returned  letter  offices.     In  the  southern  are  the 
foreign  and  two-penny  post  departments,  the  offices  of  receiver 
general  and  accountant,  and  the  access  to  the  assistant-secretary's 

♦  Vol.  u.  p.  64. 
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official  residence.  North  of  the  centre,  and  in  the  eastern  front, 
is  the  entrance  or  vestibule,  where  the  bags  are  recctred  from  the 
mails.  Communicating  with  this  vestibule  is  the  inland  office, 
dght j-eight  feet  long,  fiftv-six  wide,  and  twenty-eight  high ;  and 
adjoining  to  it  is  that  of  the  letter-carriers,  one  hundred  and 
three  feet  long,  thirty-five  wide,  and  thirty-three  high.  The  West 
Indian  letters  have  an  office  apprc^ated  expressly  to  them, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  or  Foster  Lane  side.*  Near  it  are  the 
comptroller's  and  mail-coach  offices. 

The  conmiunication  between  the  departments  in  the  northern 
and  southern  divisions  of  the  building  is  maintained  by  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  letters  from  one  department 
to  another  are  conveyed  by  OMU^hinery,  invented  by  Mr.  Barrow. 
The  inland  office  maj  be  preserved  of  an  equable  and  agreeable 
temperature  at  all  times  by  a  warm-air  apparatus,  designed  and 
fixed  by  Mr.  Sylvest^. 

On  the  first  floor,  are  the  board-room,  the  secretary's  rooms, 
and  the  secretary's  clerks*  office.  The  solicitors'  offices,  and  those 
of  the  letter-bill,  dead,  mis-sent,  and  returned  letters* 

On  the  second  and  third  stories  are  the  sleeping-rooms  for  the 
clerks  of  the  foreign  office,  it  being  important,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  mails,  that  they  should  be 
always  on  the  spot  The  extent  of  the  accommodation  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  may  be  estimated  from  the  frict,  that  all  the 
rooms  on  each  side  of  a  gallery  on  one  of  these  floors,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  are  appropriated  for  this  object. 

In  die  basement,  which  is  vaulted,  and  therefore  fire-proof, 
are  the  mail-guards'  room  and  armory,  the  servants'  offices,  the 
raparatni  for  wanning,  the  patent  gasometers  by  the  Messrs. 
Crossleys,  large  enough  to  register  ft)ur  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  and  a  governor,  by  Mr.  Ciegg^  for  rwdating  the  supply 
of  gas  to  nearly  a  thousand  argand  burners.  The  gas  is  supplied 
by  the  City  of  London  Gas  Company.  The  architect  of  the  rost 
Office  ia  Mr.  Smirke. 

Whoi  we  regard  the  mat  extension  of  the  communications 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country — 
an  increase  to  which  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  the  rost 
has  most  materially  contributed— the  necessity  for  the  removal  of 
this  establishment  from  its  former  confined  situation  in  Lombard 
Street,  must  be  quite  apparent  The  New  Post  Office  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  completion,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  1815 ;  much  of  tiiis  period  has  been  consumed  in  the 
{mrchase  and  removal  of  the  houses  whidi  were  crowded  upon  its 
site.  Dmrine  tiie  latter  part  of  ibis  time  (from  1825),  the  business 
of  the  Post  Office  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  gross  receipt,  in  1827, 

*  This  office  tf^es  cfaaiffe  of  the  letters  for  the  continent  of  North  America,  as 
well  i»  tfaoM  far  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islaode. 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  very  nearly  £2,392,272,  and 
the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  from  this  branch  of  revenue, 
after  deducting  all  expenses  of  collection,  having  been  £1,645,254. 
During  the  Protectorate,  when  the  Post  Office  was  first  farmed  by 
the  Government,  its  revenue  was  £10,000; — at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  had  reached  £100,000; — ^in  1744  it  had 
increased  to  £235,000 ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1793 
was  above  £600,000.  The  Post  is  now  conveyed,  with  despatch 
and  punctuality,  to  sdmost  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; — and  it  is  an 
extraordinary  event  for  a  traveller  to  be  in  any  place  so  remote 
and  so  thinly  peopled  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this  great  agent 
in  the  advancement  of  civilization.  The  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  England,  in  the  business  of  the  Post  Office,  exceeds 
four  thousand  nine  hundred,  besides  the  private  servants  of  the 
deputy  postmasters. 

The  business  of  the  London  Post  Office  is  very  extensive'  and 
complicated.  It  is  divided  into, — ^the  Inland  Office^  in  which, 
according  to  the  return  of  January,  1829,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  clerks  and  other  persons  ordinarily  in  attendance  at  the 
morning  duty,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  at  the  evening  duty ; 
— the  Keturned  Letter  Office^  in  which  there  are  an  Inspector  and 
nine  clerks; — the  Dead  Letter  Office^  in  which  there  are  an 
inspector,  an  assistant,  and  seven  clerks ; — the  Ship  Letter  Office^ 
in  which  there  are  an  inspector  and  eight  clerks ; — the  Foreign 
Office^  in  which  there  are  a  comptroller  and  deputy,  and  sixteen 
clerks  and  sorters  (the  West  India  Office  is  included  in  this  num- 
ber) ;  the  Letter  Bill  Office^  in  which  there  are  a  superintendant 
and  seven  clerks ; — ^the  Bye  Letter  Office^  in  which  there  are  an 
accountant  and  four  clerks;  besides  the  offices  of  the  receiver 
general,  the  accountant  general,  the  surveyor  and  superintendent 
of  mail  coaches,  and  the  secretary,  in  which  there  are  nearly  fifty 
persons  engaged  in  the  general  control  of  this  important  establish- 
ment. The  expenses  of  the  Post  Office, — which  in  1827,  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  per  cent. — consist  of  the  salaries  of  these  various 
officers,  the  allowancer  to  the  deputy  postmasters,  the  expenses  of 
receiving  houses  in  London,  the  mileage  to  the  mail  coaches,  which 
amounts  to  £5  19$.  3^.  per  double  mile  per  annum;  the  expenses 
of  mail  carts,  horses,  and  foot  messengers,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
guards  of  mails ; — and  the  cost  of  packets,  which,  in  1827,  amounted 
to  £159,250.  It  must  be  evident  that  for  the  management  of  this 
vast  and  complicated  business,  persons  of  trust  and  anility  must  be 
employed  in  every  department ;  and  that  for  the  better  performance 
of  duties  which  reqmre  such  order  and  promptitude,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  provide  a  building  offering  every  convenience 
of  the  most  perfect  arrangement. 

The  preceding  statements  of  the  general  business  of  the  Post 
Office  establishment  are  abstracted  from  the  eighteenth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  enquiry.    This  report,  whid 
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consists  of  nearly  seven  hundred  folio  pages,  is  full  of  the  moat 
curious  and  minute  information,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  depart- 
ment of  the  revenue  is  managed,  in  all  its  hranches.  The  evidence, 
particularly  that  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  the  skilful  and  in- 
de&tigahle  secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  affords  a  very  perfect  account 
of  the  whole  system  of  receiving,  arranging,  and  despatching  letters, 
€^  keeping  the  accounts,  and  of  various  other  interesting  divisions 
of  this  great  national  estahlishment.  We  r^ret  that  our  limits 
pteclude  even  an  abstract  of  these  interesting  particulars.  We 
subjoin,  however,  some  details,  which  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  communication  by  post  in  the  metropolis. 

The  letters  despatched  from  London  through  the  Inland  Office, 
are  either  put  in  at  the  General  Post  Office,  or  at  the  various 
receiving  houses,  collected  by  the  bellman,  or  transferred  from  the 
Twopenny  Post  Office.  The  report  furnishes  an  account  of  the 
proportions  of  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  general  receipt,  by 
giving  the  returns  of  three  days,  viz.  Monday  the  24th,  Tuesday, 
25th,  and  Wednesday,  26th  of  November,  1828. 


Lombard  Street. 

ReceiTing  houses. 

BtUman. 

2d.  Post  Office. 

24th 

17,623 

11,604 

9,722 

5,199 

25th 

14,099 

10,307 

8,512 

3,795 

26th 

14,179 

8,962 

8,130 

3,737 

West. 

16.436 

Total. 

26,388 

15,215 

31,095 

14,824 

30,785 

It  was  important  also  to  shew  the  proportion  of  letters  received 
from  the  districts  east  and  west  of  Temple  Bar,  and  despatched  by 
the  mail  coaches,  on  three  particular  days.  This  account  is  given 
as  follows:-— 

East. 

Monday,  May  19,  1828  .  19,952 
Wednesday  21  .  .  .  15,880 
Friday,  23 15,961 

Daily  average     .    .    .     16,931  15,491       32,756 

It  would  appear  from  this  account,  assuming  the  average  of  three 
days  in  May  to  be  an  average  of  the  year,  that  there  are  despatched 
for  London,  by  the  mails,  each  week,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- six  letters,  making  the  total 
number  of  a  year,  ten  million,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two.  This  account,  however,  is  pro- 
bably  somewhat  too  high. 

The  accounts  of  the  letters  received  in  London,  by  the  mails,  are 
more  minute ;  and  they  afford  a  curious  and  interesting  view  of 
the  principal  points  of^^correspondence  to  and  from  London.  The 
following  is  the  total  number  of  letters  brought  by  twenty-four 
mails,  on  three  days,  distinguishing  their  destination,  either  to  the 
etst  or  west  of  Temple  Bar. 

2d 
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East.  West.  foUl. 

Monday,  May  19.  1828  .     20,257  17,501  37.758 

Wednesday,  21,      .     .     .     12,619  10,951  23,560 

Friday,  23, 13,203  10,871  24,074 


Daily  average 


15,359        13,107        28,467 


We  thus  see,  upon  the  same  principle  of  a  weekly  and  yearly 
average,  that  there  are  received  in  London,  from  the  mails,  each 
week,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two 
letters ;  making  the  total  number  of  a  year,  eight  million,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  four. 

An  average  of  the  return  of  Friday  the  9th,  and  Saturday  the 
10th  of  May,  gives  the  following  number  of  letters,  east  and  west 
of  Temple  fear,  from  the  undermentioned  towns  :— 

Liverpool 
Glasgow    . 
Manchester 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Sheffield    . 
Bath     .     . 
Cheltenham 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Newmarket 
York    .     . 

The  business  of  the  Twopenny  Post,  forms,  in  part,  a  branch  of 
the  General  Post  Office ;  the  returns  afford  us  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  convenience  of  this  mode  of  conveying  letters  through 
tbe  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  by  exhibiting  me  great  extent  of 
business  which  is  thus  transacted.  It  appears  from  these  returns, 
that  the  average  number  of  letters  passing  daily  through  the  Two- 
penny Post  Office  (taking  May  as  the  perioa  when  the  returns 
were  prepared)  is  forty  thousand.  This  account  includes  soldiers* 
and  sailors*  letters  and  newsjpapers,  as  well  as  those  letters  which 
are  either  delivered  to  or  &om  the  General  Post  Office  by  the 
Twopenny  Post  The  average  proportion  of  letters  charged  two- 
pence to  the  letters  which  are  cnarged  threepence  is  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  five  to  three. 

Goldsmiths'  Hall 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  had,  for  many  years,  determined  on 
taking  down  their  old  hall  in  Foster  Lane,*  on  account  of  parts 

*  Volume  iii.  p.  68. 
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ToUI. 

.  .  .  406 

146 

552 

.  .  .  244 

105 

349 

.  .  .  353 

105 

458 

.  .  335 

140 

475 

.  .  .  191 

55 

246 
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37 

142 
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529 
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of  the  building  being  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and  its  arrangement 
extremely  inconyenient  for  the  bnsineas  of  the  company.  To  this 
hall  ie  seat  all  gold  and  silver  articles  fabricated  in  London  to  be 
assayed  and  e^camined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  me^  be  of  the 
proper  standard  value.  In  1829,  the  old  buildup  was  tak^  down« 
together  with  several  bonses  adjoimng  to  it,  to  cnlaige  the  site 
for  the  new  edifice,  which  was  immediately  cocmnenced  and  carried 
on  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  is  a  woiii  truly  worthy  of  this 
opulent  company.  The  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
front,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  ftet  in  depth ;  it  is 
completely  insulated,  beine  bounded  by  four  streeta.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Italian.  The  west,  or  principal  fa^e^  is  com- 
posed of  six  attached  Corinthian  columns,  the  w^le  height  of 
the  front  supporting  a  rich  Corinthian  entablature,  which  is  con- 
tinued all  round  the  building.  The  east,  north,  and  south  fronts 
are  decorated  with  pilasters,  with  which,  also,  the  angles  are 
terminated.  The  plinth  round  the  building  is  six  feet  in  height, 
and  is  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  granite  from  the  Haytor 
quarries,  in  Devonshire.  The  external  walls  are  built  of  Port* 
und  stone;  and  some  of  the  blocks,  forming  tiie  shafts  ci  the 
columns  and  the  entablature,  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  each. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  large  ataireaae^  ammounted  by  a 
dome,  leading  to  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  principal  floor,  of  the 
following  dimensions:  a  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  court  of 
assistants,  thirty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide;  a 
drawing-apom,  forty-two  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide ;  & 
dining-room,  fifty-two  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  feet  wide ;  a  room 
for  the  lively,  thirty-e^ht  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  £^t  wide  ;^ 
and  a  livery-hall,  or  banquetting-room,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet 
wide,  and  thhty-five  feet  high;  all  couEmiunicating  with  each 
other.     The  roof  of  the  building  is  entirely  covered  with  lead. 

This  noble  edifice  was  opened  in  the  smnmer  of  1835.  The 
state  apartments  and  the  approach  to  them  are  marked  by  an  air 
of  palatial  rrandeur  not  exceeded  by  tiiat  of  any  othtf  piece  of 
interior  architecture  in  the  metropolis.  The  vestibule  is  of  rather 
an  unpretending  character  in  itself^  yet,  owing  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  staircase  being  shown  through  the  gnsed  panels  of  the 
screen  which  separates  and  incloses  that  inner  spaoe  from  the 
outer  one,  a  very  striking  efiect  is  produced,  and  the  iaaagiDation 
more  stronglv  impressed  by  what  is  thus  partially  disclosed,  than 
if  the  view  here  had  been  left  entirely  open;  while,  vAihe  same 
time,  neither  space  looks  so  confined  as  it  would  have  done  had 
the  separation  been  complete.  The  light  which  issues  from  the 
dome,  and  shedb  itself  brilliantly  over  the  fl^hta  of  steps  on  the 
large  bust  of  the  king,  by  Chanrtrey,  placed  in  the  niche,  and  on 
figurea  placed  on  the  pedestalaof  the  balustrade,  imparts  no  little 
scenic  beauty  to  this  back  ground  in  the  vestibule.  On  his  ad- 
vancing to  the  staircase  its  full  splendour  hursts  upon  the  visitor, 
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and  18  found  to  sorpass  even  what  is  promiied  by  the  partial  Tiew 
first  obtained.     Bj  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  vestibule  the 
loftiness  of  the  staircase  is  greatlj  enhanced^  and  the  elegant  dame 
which  crowns  its  centre  takes  the  eye  by  surprise;  while  on  either 
aide  it  glances  through  a  double  screen  of  Corinthian  columns, 
beyond  which  the  light  is  again  admitted  through  compartments 
in  the  ceiling,  and  stnkes  on  the  further  wall.    The  view  from  the 
upper  landinj^,  looking  from  either  extremity  across  the  staircaae, 
oners   a  diflSrent,   and  certainly  no  less   striking,   architectural 
perspective.    The  four  lines  of  colunms  which  are  looked  through 
m   tnis  direction,   the  variety  they  occasion,   according  as    the 
spectator  shifts  his  station,  the  p^lay  of  warm  light,  and  the  beauty 
of  colour  and  material,   constitute  a  very  fascinating  picture. 
From  each  extremity  of  the  east  side  of  the  staircase  a  door  opens 
into  the  banquetting  hall,  of  which  it  is  no  small  praise  to  be 
able  to  say  wat  it  does  not  lose  any  of  its  eflfect  by  comparison 
with  what  has  been  previously  beheld.     It  is  no  less  elc^gant  than 
sumptuous  in  embellishment  and  spacious  in  extent;  so  much  so, 
that  it  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  degree  of  taste  its 
peculiar  style  admits.     For  this  elegance  it  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  range  of  scagliola  Corinthian  colunms  along  its  sides,  which 
are  raised  on  pedestals,  and  insulated.    The  five  lofty  and  ample 
arched  windows  are  completely  filled  with  armorial  brings,  and 
thus  not  only  heighten  tlie  splendour  of  the  whole,  but  possess 
the  further  advantage  of  excluding  firom   sight   the  dismal  and 
mean-looking  houses  which  £ice  that  side  of  the  building.    One 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  hall  is  the  spacious  alcove 
for  the  display  of  plate  at  the  north  end  of  the  room ;  for  owing 
to  the  light  being  admitted  into  it  from  above,  it  has  a  character 
equally  novel  and  happy.     We  do  not  know  whether  the  idea  was 
entirely  the  architect's  own,  or  borrowed  by  him  from  any  other 
building,  but  it  is  certainly  one  so  beautiful,  and  of  which  so 
much  may  be  made,  that  it  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent, 
where  circumstances  admit  of  a  similar  disposition.    In  the  centre 
compartment  of  the  west  side,  or  that  facmg  the  windows,  there 
is  a  whole-length  portrait  of  George  IV.,  by  T.  C.  Thompson. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Philip  Hardwicke,  the 
architect  of  the  company,  and  has  been  erected  under  his  superin- 
tendence.* 

A  magnificent  entertainment  was  given  at  the  new  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1836.  The  invitations  included  the 
principal  nobility,  the  leading  men  of  all  political  parties,  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  collecting  altogether  such  an  assem- 
blage as  has  probably  never  before  been  present  at  any  civic  fete. 
Nearly  one  thousand  persons  were  cdlected.    In  the  ball-rooui, 

*  Companion  to  Almanack,  1836. 
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in  addition  to  the  brilliant  stained-glass  windows,  illuminated 
exteriorly,  there  were  seven  chandeliers,  resembling  solid  chrjstal, 
the  six  sides  haying  cost  five  hundred  guineas  each,  and  the 
larger  one  in  the  centre  eight  hundred  guineas.  Among  the 
numerous  objects  of  attraction  was  a  gold  and  chrystal  cup,  from 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  drunk  to  the  success  of 
her  fleet,  in  1588.  ^^     - 

City  of  London  School. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Mr.  John  Carpenter  left,  by  will, 
certain  estates  to  the  corporation  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating,  clothing,  and  maintaining  four  poor  boys.  In  process 
of  time,  the  lands  have  increased  so  much  m  medue,  as  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  endowment  of  the  new  school  with  the  annual  sum 
of  £900.  The  good  ef^ts  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
application  of  charity  funds  have  been  particularly  apparent  in  the 
instance  of  this  benefaction.  Until  the  year  1827,  the  annual 
expenditure  in  furthering  the  object  of  Carpenter's  b^evolent 
donation  was  only  £19  10s. 

An  attempt  was  then  seriously  made  to  increase  the  benefits  of 
the  charity,  which  has  been  eventually  completed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  City  of  Loudon  School,  and  the  erection  of  an 
extensive  building,  on  the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market,  for  the 
uses  of  the  new  foundation.  It  was  contemplated  to  unite  with 
the  Carpenter  estates  the  funds  of  the  dissolved  London  Work- 
house; but  this  part  of  the  undertaking  was  not  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  and  the  school  has  therefore  to  depend  on  its  own 
resources,  aided  by  a  subscription  of  £2000  from  the  corporation, 
and  other  donations  from  individuals.  The  establishment  is,  in 
conformity  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  a  school  for 
all ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  religion  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  the 
course  of  education  so  entirely  as  it  is  in  the  London  University. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  the  will  of  John  Cari^enter,  under 
which  the  corporation  is  presumed  to  hold  this  bequest,  is  not 
to  be  found ;  but  as  it  probably  related  solely  to  freenold  estates, 
it  was  not  proved  in  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  lands 
were  not  amalgamated  with  the  property  of  the  corporation,  but  a 
separate  account  of  them  was  always  kept;  and  it  must  be  a 
general  subject  of  congratulation  to  see  them  at  length  appro- 
priated to  a  foundation  so  important — a  result  so  little  contem- 
plated by  the  founder,  but  one  which  is  decidedly  in  accordance 
with  his  wish,  to  diffuse  to  the  utmost  extent  the  benefits  of 
education.  Independent  of  the  character  of  a  benefactor,  Car- 
penter is  well  known  in  civic  history.  He  was  not  only  skilled 
m  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  city,  which, 
as  town  clerk,  it  was  his  daty  to  possess,  but  he  deserved  to  be 
ranked  among  the  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  since  it  was  at  his 
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expense  and  tinker  his  pfttronage  that  the  famous  *' Madiabre,** 
or  Danoe  of  Death,  was  pamted  id  St  PauFs  Cloister,  and  which^ 
it  will  he  recollected,  was  illustrated  by  the  verses  of  Ljdgate. 

The  opinioa  of  his  moral  worth,  and  the  high  estimatioii  im 
which  ht  was  held  by  his  fellow-citimis,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  appointed  executor  to  the  celebrated  Whit- 
tington,  as  well  as  to  two  other  citizens,  the  execution  of  which 
offices  involved  the  performance  of  various  charitable  trusts,  and 
a  consequent  heavy  responsibility. 

In  his  office  he  has  immortalized  his  name,  by  a  conipilation 
of  a  large  volume  on  matters  relating  to  the  City  of  London. 
It  is  still  deemed  of  the  highest  authority,  and  has  been  used  with 
such  efisct,  that  its  original  name.  Liber  Albus^  has  given  way 
to  another,  more  indioative  of  the  state  into  which  it  has  arrived, 
from  the  efiect  of  constant  reference,  being  now  called  lAber 
Nf<fer. 

This  diange  of  name  is  attributed,  by  Mr.  Brewer,*  to  the 
following  ancient  vorsea,  written  on  the  first  lea^  and  evid^itly 
at  a  vary  eady  period ; — 

Qai  Liber  Albas  erat.  nunc  eat  contrarius  albo, 

Factos  et  est  anctts  polKctbasqQe  niger: 

Dan  tamen  est  eztans,  istam  doscribtto  libnxm , 

Ne  semel  aroisso  postaa  nollos  erit : 

Qood  81  nallaa  erit  (nonnnlla  est  nostraque  calpa), 

Hei !  pretil  summi  perdita  gemma  vale ! 

IN  ENGLISH. 

This  book,  which  onco  was  white,  hath  black  become. 
Marked  throagh  and  through  with  many  a  greasy  thumb ; 
Copy  its  leaves  while  yet  you  have  the  power, 
Wludi  may  ba  lost  if  left  beyond  thia  boar ; 
For  if  through  fault  of  oura  the  book  be  lost. 
Farewell !  a  gem  is  gone  of  greatest  cost ! 

The  advice  was  not  lost,  and  a  copy  of  the  work  was  made  I7 
Bichard  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  chamber  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  which  transcript  now  bears  the  former  name  of  tlie 
original. 

The  handsome  and  extensive  building  of  the  new  school  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market,  behind  the  houses  opposite 
to  Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord 
Brougham,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1835.  The  stone,  which 
weighed  about  seven  tons,  being  suspended  by  machinery,  beneath 
it  were  placed  the  following  memorials: — a  glass  vase,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  containing  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  and 
other  documents;  a  strong  brass  case,  with  glass  on  each  side, 
containing  one  of  each   of  all  the  current  corns  of  the  realm, 

•  Memoirs  of  John  Carpenter,  town  clerk  of  London,  by  Thomas  Brewer, 
of  the  Town  ClerkVOflice,  i83&. 
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placed  in  positions  which  exhibited  to  view  both  sides  of  each 
coin;  and  a  large  massiYe  hraas  plate,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :«- 

Gnlielmo  IV.  Rege.  **^ 

The  first  stone  of  the  Citj  of  London  School,  established  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William 
the  Fourth,  chapter  xxxv. 

was  laid  by 

The  Right  Honourable  Hsnby,  Lord  Bhougham  and  Vaux. 

On  Wednewky,  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  1835; 

In   the  presence  of  Warren  Stormes   Hale,  Esq.,   chainnan, 

And  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  court 

to  carry  the  said  act  into  execution.  ^ 

In  addition  to  which  are  tiie  names  of  fifty-two  gentlem^  who 
constituted  the  committee. 

A  splendid  silver  trowel,  with  an  inscription,  was  then  presented 
to  Lord  Brougham,  who  used  the  same,  after  a  brief  address, 
appUed  the  square  and  i^umb,  and  finished  in  the  usual  manner  by 
giving  three  distinct  knocks  with  the  mallet.  His  lordatup  then 
retired,  accompanied  by  the  committee :  and  in  the  evening,  the 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Citv  of  London  Tavern, 
wheie  there  assembled  about  two  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished 
friends  of  public  education. 

The  design  for  the  building  of  the  school,  by  James  Bunstone 
Bunninff,£sq.  architect  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  was  adjudged  the 
best  of  &>rty-two  drawings,  and  was  chosen  nnder  a  motto.  Tbis 
important  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture ;  the 
principal  windows  and  entrance  being  of  an  early  period  and  more 
enriched  character.  This  eltt[ant  structure  occupies  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  eighty  from 
north  to  south;  and  the  principal  fironts  ate  those  fiioiug  the  south 
and  west  TIm  last-mentioned  of  these,  although,  as  is  apparent  from 
tJhe  above  dimoisionf ,  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  in  extent,  is  the 
I>rincipal  not  only  in  architectural  display^  but  in  respect  of  situa- 
tion, as  it  opens  to  Tnimp  Street,  while  all  the  other  sides  are  more 
confined  by  the  opposite  houses.  This  west  front  has  a  rich  arched 
doorway  or  porch,  placed  between  two  small  pinnacled  buttresses^ 
And  surmounted  by  4  lofty  gable  pediment ;  and  immediately  above 
this  entrance  there  is  an  open  galkry  of  five  trefoiled  pointed  arches, 
on  sloider  pillars  of  lofty  proportions.  The  space  between  the  arches 
and  the  striB«;-course  above  them  is  pannelled.  Highw  up  are 
two  muUioned  and  labelled  windows,  and  above  them  an  embattled 
parapet  enriched  with  tracery.  These  features,  together  with  the 
two  octagonal  buttress  turrets  (seventy  feet  six  inches  high)  which 
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flank  and  divide  them  from  the  part  on  each  aide,  may  be  oon* 
aidered  as  forming  a  centre  compartment,  the  whole  being  carried 
up  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  and  the  turrets 
rather  higher  than  the  intervening  parapet;  each  of  the  lateral  divi* 
aions  has  three  windows,  one  upon  a  floor,  and  that  on  the  princi- 
pal floor  a  projecting  oriel,  ornamented  with  pinnacles.  The 
return  between  this  front,  and  what  may  be  properly  considered 
the  south  elevation,  is  nearly  solid  wall,  as  there  are  only  two 
windows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  between  them,  but  rather  higher 
up  an  ornamental  blank  window  or  niche  immediately  beneath  a 
projecting  chimney-stack,  that  terminates  in  four  chimney -shafts; 
and  this  end  advances  a  little  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  build- 
ing on  this  side.  What  is  properly  the  south  front  is  neither  so 
-ofty,  nor  so  ornamented ;  it  nas  only  one  floor  above  the  lower 
one,  consisting  of  arched  windows  divided  by  a  mullion,  and  with 
a  label  or  external  moulding  round  the  arch.  The  centre  compart- 
ment, formed  by  a  slight  break,  has  two  or  three  windows  witli  an 
oriel  between  them,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  canopy 
to  the  door  beneath  it.  The  interior  arrangements  will  provide 
accommodation  for  four  hundred  scholars :  one  large  room  will  be 
for  prayers,  public  examinations,  lectures,  &c. ;  and  a  suflkient 
number  of  rooms  for  classes.  The  school  is  an  important  founda- 
tion in  itself;  for  the  ground,  (which  produced  a  yearly  rental  of 
£300,)  has  been  given  by  the  corporation ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
building,  estimated  at  £11,500,  is  also  to  be  defVayed  by  the  City. 
These  circumstances  bespeak  as  wise  an  appropriation  of  the  public 
money  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  should  animate 
every  corporation  throughout  the  kingdom — the  wel&re  of  its 
citizens — the  best  method  of  securing  which  is  to  **  heg^n  at  Uie 
beginning"  with  public  education. 

The  following  is  the  general  course  of  instruction: — ^To  read 
well  with  due  modulation  and  appi'opriate  emphasis,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  Latin  language,  French  language, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  elements  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  geography  and  natural  history,  ancient 
and  modem  history,  elements  of  choral  singii^,  with  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  experimental  philosophy. 

The  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Bible  to  be  used  and  taught 
in  the  school,  and  on  every  morning  and  evening  prayers  to  be 
read  therein. 

Special  Course. — In  addition  to  the  preceding  general  course, 
applicable  to  the  whole  school,  pupils,  wnose  parents  or  guardians 
wish  it,  will  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and,  at  a  moderate  extra  charge,  in  the  G^man,  Spanish,  and 
Ital  an  languages,  and  drawing. 

Pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  elementary  course,  and 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
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of  literature  and  science,  will  be  formed  into  superior  dasses,  and 
receive  instruction,  without  any  extra  charge,  in  the  study  of  the 
poetry  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  higher  branches  of  mathematical  science,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  study  of  physics. 

Logic  and  Ethics. — All  the  senior  pupils  to  be  practised  in 
recitation. 

The  masters  to  have  discretion  in  the  application  of  these 
courses  of  instruction,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

The  great  object  of  the  establishment  is  to  give  an  excellent 
education  upon  the  most  econ<nnical  plan,  aided  by  parental 
supervision. 

The  lands  and  tenements  left  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  chargeable  with 
certain  pajrments  for  Charitable  purposes,  were  situated  in  Thames 
Street,  Bridge  Street,  St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields,  Westcheap,  and 
Houndsditch.  That  the  income  of  these  estates  was  disposed  of, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  the  will  of  the  testator, 
appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  city  book  of  accounts, 
of  payments  under  this  will,  for  the  year  1633 :— > 

£.  8.  d. 
Paid  to  this  accomptant  for  overseeing  foure  poore 
children  being  found  at  schoole  and  learning,  by  the 
bequest  of  the  said  Mr.  John  Carpenter,  due  for  this 
year,  68.  8d.;  and  to  the  comptroller  of  the  chamber, 
for  like  consideration,  6s.  8d.    -  •  -      0  13    4 

Paid  to  the  rent  gatherer,  for  gathering  the  rents  and 

potation  money  of  the  said  Mr.  John  Carpenter       -       13    4 
Paid  to  the  funds  of  the  said  foure  children,  for  harbor, 
schoole,  hose,  shoes,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
said  foure  children,  due  for  this  year        -  -      4    0    0 

Paid  for  the  comons  of  the  said  foure  children,  due  for 
fifty-two  weeks,  ended  at  Michaelmas,  1633,  after 
the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  the  week      -  -  -      9    2    0 

Paid  to  the  friends  of  the  said  foure  children  for  six 
yards  of  London  russett,  for  the  coats  of  the  said 
foure  children,  against  Christide,  1632,  36s.;  and 
for  six  yards  of  new  cullor,  for  the  coats  of  the  said 
foure  children,  against  Whitsuntide,  1633,  368. ;  and 
for  twenty-four  yards  of  cotton,  with  buttons,  and 
making  the  said  eight  coats,  26s,  « 

A  subsequent  entry  in  the  same  book  enumerates  premises  in 
the  above-mentioned  places ;  and  it  appears  that  the  corporation 
have  property  in  these  several  places,  answering,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  description  in  the  above  book.  The  rental,  £19  lOs.,  was 
payable  as  follows :  To  the  chamberlain,  as  receiver  of  rents,  and 
for  attending  to  the  application  of  the  charity,  £1  10s.;  the 
remainder*  £18,   being   paid   in   four   sums,   quarterly,   to   four 

2  £ 
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freemen  of  London,  selected  by  him  as  proper  objects,  to  enable 
each  one  to  pay  for  the  education  of  a  son,  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  fourteen.  The  chamberlain  required  the  parents  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  the  copy-books  of  their  children,  and  other 
specimens  of  meir  progress,  to  satisfy  him  of  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  testator's  bounty ;  the  receipts  for  the  payment  of  their 
children's  education  were  also  to  be  given  to  the  chamberlain. 
After  paying  for  education,  very  little,  however,  remained  to  be 
laid  out  in  dothing  thft  children. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  the  value  of  Carpenter's 
estates  had  increased  from  £19  10s.  to  £900,  or  five-and-forty 
fold.  Such  a  fact  naturally  awakened  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities,  appointed  in  consei^uence  of  a 
motion  in  partiament,  by  Mr.  Brougham;  and  accord mgly  about 
ten  years  since,  the  common  council  of  London  referred  it  to  the 
committee  of  city  lands,  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  this 
property.  From  their  report,  made  after  some  interval,  it 
appeared  that  the  sum  of  about  £19  had  been  paid  by  the  cham- 
berlain yearly,  for  the  education  and  clothing  ol  four  boys ;  and 
that  though  the  will  of  the  donor  had  not  been  discovered,  yet, 
as  it  appeared  right  that  not  less  than  £600  per  annum  should"  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  intended  by  him,  four  boys  should  be 
kept  in  future  at  Tunbridge  school,  and  there  educated  in  the 
doctrine  and  disciphne  of  &e  church  of  England. — "This  recom- 
mendation was  ineffectually,  at  the  time,  opposed  by  Mr.  R. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  James,  the  present  secondary,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  an  injudicious,  and,  probably,  mischievous,  application 
of  so  large  a  sum  to  the  education  of  only  four  boys,  in  expensive 
and  extravagant  habits;  as  well  as  on  account  of  a  religious 
exclusion,  which  was  unjust,  the  donor  having  been  a  Gatholic, 
Though  these  objections  were,  at  the  time,  unavailing,  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  years  showed  their  views  to  be  just ;  and  Mr.  Taylor 
becoming  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  enabled  to  convince 
his  colleagues  of  the  necessity  of  an  alteration.  His  views  were 
most  zealously  and  perseveringly  seconded  and  carried  into  effect  by 
Mr.  Hale,  who  becone  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  in  whose 
time  the  act  was  obtained  upon  which  the  school  is  now  esta- 
blished; though  not  without  having  to  contend  with  the  most 
harassing  opposition."* — Indeed,  Mr.  Hale  stated  at  the  dinner 
after  the  laying  of  the  stone, — such  were  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  passing  the  bill,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of 
Lord  Brougham,  then  chancellor,  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
could  have  been  overcome.  Lord  Brougham  was  therefore  the 
fittest  of  all  persons  concerned  in  this  beneficial  work,  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  school-building,  as  he  had,  so  mainly  contributed 
to  the  security  of  the  endowment 

♦  Morning  Advertiser. 
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^e  school  has  therefore  been  built  bj  the  corporation,  and 
endowed  with  the  rental  of  the  Carpenter  estate,  thus  realizing 
the  original  intention  of  the  testator  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Moreover,  its  advantages  of  instruction  will  be  open  to  all,— - 
**  Dissenters  of  every  shade — Protestant  and  Catholic —Jew  and 
Gentile— all  will  be  admitted  to  the  same  advantages;  religious 
instraction  will  be  imparted  under  the  eye  of  their  parents— in 
the  bosom  of  their  families ;  and  by  the  pastors  approved  by  their 
parents."* 

Lastly,  the  funds  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  for  the  Royal 
Exchange  lectures,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  made  available  to  the 
stipport  of  the  City  of  London  School,  by  the  appointment  of 
lecturers  who  will  consent  to  lecture  in  its  great  hall. 

The  basis  has  thus  been  formed  for  an  institution  where  the 
sons  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  various  trading,  commercial, 
and  professional  pursuits  that  constitute  the  wealth  and  impor« 
tance  of  Loudon,  may  receive  a  sound  and  liberal  education^ 
suited  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  society,  and  calculated  to 
qualify  them  for  any  of  the  various  situations  in  life,  that  they 
may  be  called  to  fill ;  an  establishment  which,  while  it  will  reflect 
honour  upon  the  corporation  for  their  liberality,  will  shed  an 
additional  lustre,  upon  the  memory  of  the  individual  whose 
charitable  bequest  has  enabled  them  to  accomplish  so  laudable  an 
object. 

But  there  is  one  member  of  the  corporation  in  particular,  from 
whom  it  would  be  injustice  to  withhold  the  meed  of  praise  in 
connection  with  this  event,  seeing  that  it  was  principally  through 
his  public-spirited  and  indefatigable  exertions  that  the  arrangement 
which  promises  such  important  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  London 
has  been  effected.  The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Warren 
Stormes  Hale,  who  has  tor  several  years  been  a  highly-respected, 
active,  and  useful  member  of  the  corporation,  as  a  representative 
in  common  council  of  the  ward  of  Coleman  Street  During  the 
years  1833  and  1834,  in  which  this  subject  was  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee  of  the  city  lands,  he  had  the  honour  of  presiding 
over  the  committee  as  chairman,  and  in  that  character  he  evinced 
a  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  only  equalled  by  that, 
which  (holding  the  same  situation  in  the  committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  afiairs  of  the  institution)  he  still  continues  to 
display  in  its  behalf,  f 

^tlas  Assurance  Office^  Cheapside. 

Without  possessing  any  great  adva?i(tage  of  size,  this  edifice 
attracts  notice  no  less  by  its  architectural  consistency,  and  its 
solidity   of  construction,  than   by  the  showiness  of  its  design; 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Speech.  \  Brewer*^  Life  »:  Carpenter. 
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besides  which,  it  is  more  than  usually  favoured  by  situaiion,  fbr 
being  situated  at  the  corner  of  King  Street  and  Cheapside,  two  of 
its  nonts  are  beheld  in  the  same  view,  and  the  continuity  of 
design  gives  it  an  air  of  greater  importance,  if  not  absolutely  of 
magnitude.  In  fact,  every  part  of  it  that  is  visible  is  carefully 
finished,  for  the  east  side  towards  the  narrow  street  called 
Ironmonger  Lane,  forms  a  third  front,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
others,  and  equally  ornamented. 

Each  of  the  three  fronts  has  a  rusticated  granite  basenient,  with 
arches  of  rather  wide  proportions,  in  which  are  placed  arched 
windows.  All  the  part  above  the  basement  is  of  stone,  and  con- 
sists of  a  Corinthian  order,  in  pilasters,  and  above  it  one  with 
Roman  capitals.  The  ftoni  towards  Cheapside,  although  the 
principal  one,  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  other  two,  having 
only  three  inter-columns  in  width — consequently,  as  manj  win- 
dows on  each  floor, — but  there  are,  notwithstanding,  six  pilasters 
in  each  order,  because  there  are  two  at  each  angle.  The  windows 
to  the  first  order  have  small  columns,  and  are  surmounted  by 
pediments,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  triangular,  the  others  curved. 
The  windows  to  the  second  order  (with  pediments  like  those 
below,)  have  neither  columns  nor  pilasters,  but  their  cornices 
are  supported  by  consoles,  and  the  parapets  of  these  windows 
have  panels  instead  of  balusters.  The  summit  of  the  building  is 
crowned  by  a  balustrade. 

The  King  Street  front  difibrs  from  the  preceding,  merely  in 
having  four  windows  on  a  floor,  and  no  pilasters  except  coupled 
ones  at  the  angles  in  each  order ;  and  on  this  side  there  are  two 
triangular  window-pediments,  between  two  curved  ones.  The 
third  front,  that  in  Ironmonger  Lane,  resembles  the  one  just 
described,  except  that  the  two  middle  windows  of  the  first  order 
are  plainer,  and  have  low  mezzanine  ones  immediately  over 
them.  There  is  also  a  side  entrance  here,  at  the  north  angle, 
the  principal  one  being  in  the  Cheapside  front;  and  this  latter 
consists  of  a  square-headed  door  with  plain  Doric  or  Tuscan 
columns,  placed  within  the  niche-hollow  formed  in  the  centre  arch 
of  the  basement  Although  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  as 
closely  as  possible  to  description,  we  cannot  forbear  remarking 
that  there  are  certain  inequalities  of  taste  that  produce  a  dis- 
agreeable effect.  Of  this  kind  is  the  poor  and  imperfect 
entablature  given  to  tlie  windows  of  the  first  order,  and  this  defect 
is  rendered  the  more  glaring  by  there  being  columns  to  those 
windows;  for  that  extra  degree  of  ornament  required  rather  a 
greater  than  a  less  than  usual  manifestation  of  it  in  the  rest  of 
the  design  for  the  windows.  More  commendable  is,  the  rather 
ingenious  mode  for  admitting  light,  apparently  to  some  entresol 
room,  through  the  tympanum  of  one  of  the  curved  window  pedi- 
ments (that  of  the  first  floor  at  the  east  angle  of  the  Cheapside 
iioiit,)  which  forms  an  aperture^  filled  by  a  single  piece  of  plate- 
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gtass.     This  is  so  managed  as  to  be  hardly  observable,  and  that 
only  because  the  polish  of  the  glass  betrays  the  circamstance.* 

Bank  of  England  Nevo  Dividend  Jf ^arrant  C^e. 

Mr.  B.  Cockerell,  the  successor  of  Sir  John  Soane,  R.  A.,  in 
the  appointment  of  architect  to  the  Bank,  has  acquitted  himself, 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  of  a  task  attended  with  some 
difficulty.  This  office  is  situated  in  the  west  wing  of  the  south 
front^  and  it  was  lighted  by  a  series  of  five  Venetian  windows, 
Itmaing  one  side  of  the  elegant  court,  built  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor. 
Above  this  spacious  hall,  or  rather  in  the  upper  part,  it  was  found 
requisite  to  construct  a  set  of  smaller  rooms,  and  the  difficulty  lay 
in  efibctittg  this  without  impairing  its  appearance,  and  rendering 
it  not  only  disproportionately  low,  but  also  inconveniently  gloomy^. 
In  taluDg  the  space  for  such  upper  rooms,  Mr.  Cockerell  has 
shown  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Sir  John  Soane,  who, 
whatever  else  has  been  laid  to  his  charge,  has  never  been 
reproached  with  want  of  contrivance;  and  the  contrivance  here 
exhibited,  is  not  only  praiseworthy  for  its  ingenuity,  but  also  for 
its  being  attended  with  strong  increase  of  architectural  efiect, 
and  that,  too,  of  an  unusual  kind.  The  room  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally below  into  three  spaces,  by  two  series  of  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  forming  six  wide  inter-columns  on  each  side,  five  oi 
which  on  the  side  towards  the  court  correspond  with  as  many 
Venetian  windows.  The  centre  division  is  much  loftier  than  the 
others  are,  the  new  offices  being  formed  above  the  lateral  ones ; 
and  these  offices  are  lighted  by  a  series  of  windows  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  space,  where  a  strong  light  directly  falls  upon 
them  through  the  glazed  compartments  of  the  arched  ceiling. 

The  Sailor's  Home^  or  Brunsroick  Maritime  Estdblishincnt, 

This  building,  the  expense  of  erecting  which  was  defrayed  by 
subscription,  is  intended,  to  furnish  a  place  for  the  economical 
lodging  of  seamen  while  on  shore,  with  a  savings'  bank  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  their  wages,  a  register  office,  and  an  infirmary ;  and 
also  to  afford  facilities  for  their  religious  instruction.  The  front 
of  the  building,  which  is  in  Well  Street,  near  the  London  Docks, 
consists  of  a  centre  with  two  slightly  projecting  wings,  and  the 
portico  with  supporting  pillars  before  the  centre.  The  erection, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  about  five  hundred  men,  consists 
of  four  stories,  besides  the  basement  floor.  In  all  the  dormitories 
small  cabins  are  fitted  up,  measuring  eight  feet  by  four;  and  on 
the  ground,  first,  and  second  floors,  wh^re  the  height,  being 
fourteen  feet,  admits  of  such  an  arrangement,  there  is  a  double 

*  CompaDion  to  the  Almanac  for  1836. 
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row  of  cabins ;  for  which  purpose  an  intermediate  floor  is  carried 
up  with  the  building,  forming  a  gallery  of  cabins,  running  from 
end  to  end,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  of  about  five 
feet  in  width ;  so  that  each  of  these  dormitories  resembles  in  some 
measure,  the  courts  of  the  old  inns  in  London,  where  galleries 
run  round  the  upper  floor,  and  form  passages  to  the  bed-clmmbers. 
This  excellent  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1829.* 

CS/y  Club  House. 

A  large  and  handsome  building  was  erected  in  1833,  for  this 
institution,  which  is  to  accommodate  mercantile  and  professional 
gentlemen  on  the  plan  of  the  clubs  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
This  erection  is  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  parts  of  it  which  are  called  old  and  new, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of  Throcmorton  Street  The  street 
front  is  in  the  style  of  the  New  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  which  is  that 
of  the  Italian  school  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  is  in  two  stories,  the  entrance  door  being  the  central  opening 
in  the  lower. 

Irish  Chamber,  GuUdhcM  Yard^ 

Is  a  newly  built  brick  building,  at  the  the  comer  of  the  new  street 
that  leads  from  Guildhall  Yard  to  Basinghall  Street,  opposite  the 
new  law  courts.  At  this  office  all  the  business  connected  with 
the  city's  estates  in  Ireland  are  transacted. 

The  business  is  conducted  by  a  committee*  of  the  corporation, 
which  is  called  The  Irish  Society ^  and  is  directed  by  the  charter 
to  be  elected  annually  at  the  court  of  common  council  next 
following  the  second  day  of  February.  The  origin  of  this  society 
is  briefly  as  follows : — 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  had  been  greatly  depopulated  by  the  suppression 
of  several  insurrections  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  m  parti- 
cular the  city  of  Derry  and  tne  town  of  Coleraine  were  nearly 
ruined. 

To  prevent  such  insurrections  for  the  future,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  repeople  that  part  of  the  country  with  protestant 
families;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  to  the 
ihrone  of  England,  that  prince,  considering  this  as  an  affiur 
worthy  of  his  attention,  signified  his  pleasure  to  some  of  the  alder- 
men and  commoners,  by  means  of  several  of  his  privy  oouncU, 
1  pon  which  a  court  of  common  council  was  called,  and  a  deputa- 
t»tion  sent  over  to  view  the  place  of  the  intended  plantation. 
These  deputies  being  returned,  it  was  agreed  in  December,  1609, 

^  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1831. 
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thai  £15,000  should  be  expended  upon  the  plantation,  and  £5000 
in  the  purchase  of  private  interests. 

Soon  after  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  and  a  committee  chosen  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  and  it  was  agreed  for  the 
better  managing  of  the  plantation,  there  should  be  a  company 
constituted  in  London,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor 
and  twenty-four  assistants,  to  direct  what  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
part  of  the  city,  relating  to  the  plantations ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  agreement,  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  changed  the  name 
of  Derry  to  that  of  Londonaerry,  and  incorporated  the  committee 
nominated  by  the  city,  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Society  of  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  in  London  of  the  new  plantation  in 
Ulster^  within  the  realm  of  Ireland^*  directing  that  it  should 
consist  of  a  governor,  and  twenty-four  assistants;  whereof  the 
governor  and  five  of  the  assistants  were  to  be  aldermen,  the 
recorder  for  the  time  being  to  be  an  assistant,  and  the  deputy- 
governor,  with  the  rest  of  the  assistants  to  be  commoners.  By 
this  charter,  the  king  also  granted  to  the  society  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  city,  fort,  and  town  of  Londonderry,  the  whole  island 
of  Derry,  and  all  the  castles,  towns,  villages  and  lands  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  particularly  mentioned  in  the  charter. 

The  society  now  immediately  set  about  rebuilding  Londonderry 
and  Colerain,  and  improving  and  planting  the  other  parts  of  the 
county ;  and,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  twelve  principal  companies 
and  other  inferior  companies  that  had  contributed  to  the  expense 
of  the  plantation,  the  society  divided  the  whole  county  of  London- 
derry into  thirteen  parts;  the  first  consisting  of  the  city  of 
Londonderry  and  town  of  Colerain,  with  some  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  and  the  fisheries,  was  retained  by  the  society  in  their  own 
possession,  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  general  work  of  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  surplus  was  from  time  to  time  divided  among  the 
twelve  companies  by  the  society.  The  rest  of  the  county  being 
divided  in  twelve  parts,  as  equal  in  value  as  possible,  the  twelve 
companies  drew  lots  for  them,  and  each  company  had  the  part 
which  fell  to  its  share.  The  society  then  erected  each  lot  mto 
a  manor,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  the  crown  to  convey  to  each  of 
the  companies  the  lands  fallen  to  it,  to  hold  the  same  in  perpetuity. 

King  Charles  L,  however,  ordered  his  attorney-general  to  pro- 
secute the  society  in  the  star  chamber,  under  pretence  that  the 
charter  had  been^ surreptitiously  obtained;  upon  which  it  was 
cancelled  by  a  decree  of  that  court,  and  the  lands  seized  into  the 
king*s  hands ;  but  the  society  were  reinstated  in  their  possessions 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  granted  the  city  a  new  charter;  and 
Charles  II.  incorporated  the  society  anew,  and  the  company  have 
enjoyed  their  possessions  ever  since.* 

*  Elmes*  Topographical  Dictionary  of  London. 
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Crosby  HaU* 

To  the  account  already  given  of  this  ancient  edifice,  it  has 
been  considered  importantlj  necessary  to  add  some  further  par- 
ticulars, chiefly  derived  from  interesting  communications  to  the 
Gentlonan's  Ikfagazine,  by  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

Crosby  Place,  observes  Mr.  Kempe,  was  the  most  important 
domestic  edifice  which  adorned  the  City  of  London  in  the  four- 
teenth century;  and  although  it  would  require  some  labour  to 
obtain  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  original  plan,  yet  data  exist  for  such 
an  undertaking.  Portions  of  its  groined  vaults  remain,  under 
several  of  the  houses  in  the  present  Crosby  Souare;  and  in  a 
cellar,  on  the  right  of  the  outer  approach  towards  the  hall,  is  a 
crypt  and  some  architectural  {emams — these,  perhaps,  belonged 
to  an  entrance-gate. 

My  idea  of  the  building  is,  that  it  consisted  of  two  courts, 
divided  by  the  hall ;  the  outer  one  the  smaller,  the  inner  about 
thirty  yards  in  depth  by  twenty  in  breadth,  placed  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  the  outer.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  court  was,  as 
at  present,  under  that  portion  of  the  south  end  of  the  hall  which 
was  anciently  appropriated  as  a  music  gallery.  The  modem 
buildings  in  Crosby  Square,  in  all  probability,  occupy  the  line 
of  the  original  apartments  and  offices  which  surrounded  the 
quadrangle.  Access  from  the  mansion  to  the  priory  precinct  and 
church  was  had  by  a  doorway  which  still  remains. 

The  founder  of  this  building  was  a  rare  exception  in  the  class 
of  persons  who  generally  constructed  these  costly  mansions.  Sir 
John  Crosby  was  no  potent  feudatory  m  eapite  of  the  crown,  but 
an  eminent  grocer  and  wool  merchant  oi  the  City  of  London. 
He  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  his  commercial  pursuits  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  A  current  tradition,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  passion  of  the  vulgar  for  the  marvellous,  was, 
that  he  was  a  foundling,  and  derivea  his  name  from  being  taken 
up  near  one  of  those  public  crosses,  so  conmion  formerly  in  our 
highwavs;  hence  he  was  called  Oro$$by,  Stowe  rejects  the  story 
as  fabulous,  and  thinks  he  might  be  the  son  of  one  John  Crosby, 
a  servant  of  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  granted  the  wardship  of 
Joan,  the  daughter  of  John  Jordaine,  a  wealthy  fishmonger,  xhis 
John  Crosby  might  have  married  his  ward,  and  thus  established 
himself  as  a  person  of  conseauence  in  the  city.  His  son,  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  as  the  ftmnder  of  Crosby  Place,  was  an 
alderman  of  London,  and  one  of  the  sherifis  for  that  city  in  1470. 
In  1471,  he  met  Edward  IV.  on  his  entry  into  the  city,  and  was 
then  knighted.  In  the  following  year  he  was  a  commissioner  for 
treating  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  relative  to  some  dif&rences,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Buigundy  was  concerned. 

•  Volame  lii.  p.  163. 
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Having  obtained,  in  1466,  of  Alice  Ash  ted,  the  prioress  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate,  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years 
of  certain  lands  and  tenements  adjoining  the  precinct  of  her 
nunnery,  at  the  rent  of  seventeen  marks  (£11  6s.  8d.)  per  annum^ 
Sir  John  Crosby  erected  for  himself  the  magnificent  mansion  now 
nnder  review.  He  died  in  1475,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  near  Agnes  his  [first]  wife.*  Their  effigies, 
beautifully  sculptured  in  alabaster,  remain  in  the  church  at  this 
day,  and  his  helmet  is  suspended  from  the  wall  in  the  vestry. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  zealous  Yorkist,  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  his  e&gy  does  not  wear  the  Lancasterian  badge,  the 
collar  of  SS.,  a  very  general  distinction  for  persons  of  gentility  or 
noble  blood,  but  a  collar  composed  of  roses  and  suns  alternately 
disposed; — the  white  rose  and  sun  being  the  badge  adopted  by 
Edward  IV.,  after  the  ominous  parhelion  which  appeared  in  the 
heavens  on  the  day  of  the  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross.f 

On  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Crosby  his  figure  is  sculptured  as  in 
plate  armour,  with  a  mantle  and  standing  cape ;  the  knee  pieces 
appear  rivetted  on  the  inside.  At  his  feet  is  a  griffin;  his  head 
rests  on  a  helmet,  but  the  crest,  supposed  to  have  been  a  ram,  is 

fone.  He  wears  a  d^ger  on  the  right  side,  but  has.  no  sword, 
lis  lady  is  in  a  mantle  and  close-bodied  gown,  (enwrapping  the 
feet,)  with  tight  sleeves  coming  down  to  the  wrists.  On  her  head 
is  a  sin^lar  close  cap,  with  long  lappets,  beneath  which  the  hair 
is  tucked  up.  Her  nead  rests  on  a  cushion  supported  by  two 
small  angels.  On  the  pannelled  quatrefoils  in  front  of  the  tomb 
are  shields,  formerly  blazoned  witti  the  Crosby  arms,  viz..  Sable, 
a  chevron  Ermine,  between  three  rams  trippant  Argent,  horned 
and  hoofed  Or.  The  inscription,  now  defaced,  is  thus  given  by 
Weever ; — 

Orate  pro  animabus  Johannis  Crosby,  Militis,  Aid.  atque 
tempDre  vite  Majoris  Staple  ville  Caleis,  et  Agnetis  uxoris  sue, 
ac  Thome,  Bicardi,  Johannis,  Margarete,  et  Johanne,  liberorum 
ejusdem  Johannis  Crosby,  Militis;  ille  obiit  1475,  et  ilia  1466, 
quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.:^ 

Stowe  says,  *^  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  lord  protector, 
afterwards  king,  by  the  name  of  Richard  III.,  was  lodged  in 
Cro$hy  House  ;*^  but  he  does  not  inform  us,  whether  as  tenant 

*  Nameroos  benevolent  beqaests  were  made  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  (in  his  last 
will,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  March.  1471,  and  proved  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1475.^  to  religious  honses,  prisons,  bnildings,  &c.,  and  the  residue  of  his  effocts, 
in  defaolt  of  heirs,  were,  agreeably  to  the  instrument,  applied  to  charitable  uses 
Qnder  the  direction  of  the  Grocers*  Company.  His  will  has  been  printed  at 
length,  in  Gough's  **  Sepalchral  Monuments."    Appendix,  No.  IV. 

t  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1832,  p.  506. 

t  Engravings  of  the  6gares  of  Sir  John  Crosby  and  his  lady  are  given  in 
Ooogh's  ••  Sepulchral  Monuments,'*  and  aRain,  but  more  accurately,  in  Stothard's 
**  Monumental  Effigies." 
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or  as  owner.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  Richard  was 
merely  an  occupant  under  the  prioress  of  St.  Helen's.*  Slrjpe, 
writing  prior  to  1720,  says,  **This  large  and  convenient  house  is 
now  built  into  a  square  of  good  houses,  and  called  Crosby  Square." 
The  Great  Hall,  however,  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was 
first  adapted  (soon  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,)  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  non-conformists,  was  kept  standing;  and  it 
continued  to  be  occupied  for  religious  meetings  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  Its  more  recent  occupiers  were  wharfingers  and 
packers,  and  its  present  owner  is  ^*  tht  grandson  and  heir  of  the 
fate  Admiral  Williams  Freeman."t 

From  examination  of  the  vaults  fbrmerly  belonging  to  this 
mansion,  but  now  in  part  connected  with  other  houses,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  buildings  extended  upwards  of  forty  3rard8 
further  westward  than  the  present  hall;  and  it  is  believed  that 
other  vaults  remain,  to  which  access  has  not  been  obtained.  Of 
the  seven  vaults  which  have  been  examined,  all  except  one  have 
plain  arched  roofs  o^  brick,  plaistered  over. 

On  the  eve  of  demolition,  says  Mr.  Kempe,  threatened  on  all 
sides,  like  many  other  venerable  foundations,  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  spring  tide  of  reformation  and  improvement,  or,  at  least, 
of  the  devastating  principle  so  called,  Crosby  Hall  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  an  intelligent  literary  lady,  its  near 
neighbour,  and  in  various  other  public-spirited  individuals,  a 
timely  and  energetic  protection.  A  public  subscription  has  beeo 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  interest  in  the  hall, 
on  a  term  of  lease,  equal  in  point  of  possession  to  a  freehold, 
and  for  restoring  its  architectural  details  to  their  primitive  sj^en- 
dour.J  That  the  proposed  restoration  may  meet  with  every  suc- 
cess is  our  decided  hope;  for  buildings  displaying  such  high 
architectural  science  and  enriched  beautiful  design,  as  Crosby 
IIall,  have  few  parallels  in  modern  erections.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  our  forefathers,  that,  in  architecture,  "  There  were  giants 
in  those  days;*'  and  it  would  be  well  if  their  posterity,  instead 
of  lavishing  an  afiected  pity  over  the  presumed  "ignorance  of  the 
dark  a^^es"  were  emulously  to  strive  at  the  attainment  of  the 
same  superior  excellence  in  performance,  the  same  deep  insight 
into  principles,  the  same  vigorous  judgment,  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful taste,  which  distinguished  the  labours  of  our  ancestors. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Crosby  Hall,  when  repaired,  should 
be  appropriated  as  a  "Museum  of  National  Antiquities;"  yet, for 
that  purpose,  it  is  hardly  of  sufllicient  extent.  Another  and  better 
appropriation  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Carlos,  viz.,  as  the 
**  Theatre  for  the  Gresham  Lectures. 

♦  Strype's  "  Stowe*g  London."  p.  106^  Edit.  1720,)  vol.  i.  p.  436,  from  the 
original  deed. 

\  Qentleman's  Magazine,  Jano   1832,  p.  507.  |  Ibid. 
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In  a  succeeding  communication  from  Mr.  Kempe,*  we  are 
informed  that  a  Boman  tessellated  pavement  has  heen  discovered 
under  a  house  in  Crosby  Square.  An  intelligent  lady,  residing 
on  the  spot,  has  preserved  a  portion  of  this  pavement,  composed 
«of  red,  white,  and  grey  tesserse,  disposed  in  a  guilloche  pattern ; 
and  from  her  observations  we  learn,  that  the  site  of  Crosby  Place 
is  intersected,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  with  ancient 
foundations  of  chalk,  the  direction  of  which  is  due  north  and 
south.  As  &r  as  I  can  judge,  observes  Mr.  Kempe,  by  the 
style  of  the  workmanship  in  this  pavement,  the  guulocfae  pre* 
cisely  corresponding  with  one  at  the  celebrated  Roman  villa  at 
BigDor  (the  miniature  Pompeii  of  Britain),  I  should  consider  it 
to  have  been  formed  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  colony 
established  at  London,  and  readily  adopt  the  conjecture  of  the 
lady  before  mentioned,  that  an  extensive  Roman  building  occupied 
the  site  of  St.  Helen's  Priory,  probably  a  mansion  of  some  im- 
portance; for  we  may  &irly  conclude,  when  these  tessellations  are 
themselves  of  considerable  size,  or  connected  with  foundations  of 
great  extent,  that  they  decorated  either  a  temple  or  the  residence 
of  some  Roman  of  opulence  and  rank.  The  fine  Roman  pavement, 
representing  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1800,  opposite  the  India  House,  could  not  lie  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  south  of  these  Roman  remains  in  Crosbv  Square. 

The  last-named  splendid  relic,  which  we  hope  the  liberality  of 
the  East  India  directors,  when  their  attention  may  be  called  to  it, 
will  allow  to  be  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  was  probably 
the  floor  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  or  of  some  magnificent  festive 
triclinium  .f 

To  return  to  the  pavement  existing  in  Crosby  Square,  which 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  observing  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  was  the  floor  of  an  hypocaust  (the  virSKavtrrov, 
adopted  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans,  for  heating  their  baths), 
for  the  bed  of  mortar  in  which  it  was  laid  was  not  of  the  usual 
depth,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  brick  piers  on  which  it  rested. 

The  Romans  employed,  I  think,  in  the  climate  of  this  country, 
for  the  heating  of  their  ordinary  domestic  apartments,  either 
camini  or  chimneys  (one  of  which,  a  curious  example,  was  found 
at  Bignor,  constructed  like  the  sides  of  a  Romford  stove),  or 
braziers  with  burning  charcoal,  of  which  specimens  were  found 
at  Pompeii.  These,  when  the  exclusion  of  external  air  was  less 
perfect  than  in  our  modem  houses  (although  fflazed  windows  were 
not  entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans),  could  be  used  with  less 
danger  of  sufibcation  than  in  our  present  dwellings.  I  am  justified 
in  coming  to  this  conclusion  by  having  observed  numerous  terras- 

*  QeDtleman's  Magazine,  April.  1836,  p.  869 

f  The  British  Maseuro  have  but  one  Londinian  relic  of  this  kind,  smaller  and 
of  lets  intereet,  that  from  the  site  of  th<>  Bank  of  England,  contigious  to 
Lotbbury. 
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floors  of  Roman  houses,  revealed  by  recent  excavations  into  the 
site  of  Roman  London,  unsupported  by  any  other  but  the  natural 
substratum.  Indeed,  for  the  use  of  the  domestic  hearth,  with  its 
cheerful  blazing  fire,  for  which  no  contrivance  of  flue  pipe  con- 
veying caloric  can  compensate,  we  have  the  authority  of  Horace — 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  gaper  fooo 
large  reponens. 

In  the  construction  of  their  habitations  in  London,  chalk  seems 
to  have  been  extensively  used  by  the  Roman  settlers.  It  was 
much  more  readily  obtained  by  them  than  stone,  from  the  cliffs 
bordering  on  the  river  near  Purfleet,  Northfleet,  &c.,  and  the 
Thames  afforded  a  ready  means  of  conveyance.  Their  numerous 
wells  in  London  were  neatly  steined  with  squared  chalk;  their 
houses  were  built  of  it,  the  walls  of  which  were  generally  about 
two  feet  in  thickness.  They  were  lined  on  the  inside  with  a 
coating  of  fine  stucco,  in  paintine  which  red  was  the  predominant 
colour,  varied  with  borders  of  black,  green,  or  yellow  streaks. 
Their  mortar  always  contained  a  great  abundance  of  the  river-sand, 
from  which  they  were  not  careful  to  remove  the  coarser  pebbles, 
as  these  contributed  to  bind  the  material  together.  Of  the  com- 
bining quality  of  the  ferruginous  and  sulphureous  particles,  mixed 
with  the  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  curious  evidence 
is  derived  from  the  Roman  coins  which  have  been  found  in  great 
number,  firmly  fixed  in  masses  of  gravel  concrete,  taken  up  near 
the  old  London  Bridge.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
brass  coins  fixed  in  a  piece  of  gravel  concrete,  weighing  about  a 
pound,  which  could  by  no  means  be  detached  from  the  substance 
which  had  thus  by  chance  enclosed  them.  The  London  sub-soil 
abounds  strongly  with  a  sulphureous  principle.  The  black  mud 
turned  up  from  the  course  of  ancient  Wall  Brook,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  emitted  strong  sulphureous  odour.  The  topographer 
has  had  opportunity,  of  late,  of  observing  the  direction  of  that 
ancient  water-way ;  he  may  see  indications  of  it  in  the  new  street 
from  London  Wall  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  Lothbury;  it  proceeded  thence  down  Princess  Street 
towards  Walbrook,  and  the  labourers  say  that  its  bed  lay  at  fifty 
feet  deep  from  the  present  surface.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the 
excavation  was  carrying  on  in  Prince's  Street,  it  so  far  shook  the 
walls  of  the  Bank,  as  to  cause  a  crack  in  the  solid  masonry  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  fissure  was  quite  evident  at  a  spot  in  the 
interior  wall  of  one  of  the  ofiices  of  the  building,  situated  on  iu 
western  side.  Thus  radical  excavation  effected  more  than  bas 
been  possible  to  Radical  agitation — the  shaking  of  the  Bank  of 
England ! 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  an  intelligent  and  indefatigable  collector  of 
Roman  antiquities,  fortunately  resident  near  the  spot  in  Lothbury, 
has  preserved  a  most  interesting  collection  found  on  this  spot, 
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and  in  other  parts  within  the  walls  of  ancient  London.  In  Honey 
Lane  Market,  where  formerly  stood  Allhallows  Church,  various 
relics  have  been  found : — a  capital  of  a  Saxon  column,  adorned 
with  twisted  serpents,  the  backs  of  which  bear  the  bead  work 
80  characteristic  of  the  sculpture  of  the  period ;  several  brass  pans ; 
some  broad  knives,  the  blaaes  richly  watered  with  gold,*  exactly 
corresponding  with  certain  similar  instruments  classed  as  sacrificial 
by  Montfaucon.  To  these  were  found  adhering  several  silver 
coins  of  Ethelred,  a  circumstance  perhaps  altogether  fortuitous, 
a.<i  the  knives,  brazen  pans,  and  tripod  censer,  were  probably 
instruments  of  Roman  rites,  and  we  know  that  culinary  operations 
formed  a  part  of  sacrificial  ceremonies,  as  certain  portions  of  the 
victim  were  appropriated  as  a  banquet  for  the  officiating  priests. 

While  about  to  conclude  this  fourth  Londinian  notice,  I 
received  intelligence,  through  P.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  of  an 
interesting  discovery  of  some  urns  in  the  highway  at  Whitechapel, 
for  the  personal  inspection  of  which  he  kindly  afforded  me  every 
facility.  I  found  they  consisted  of  a  very  large  and  nearly 
spherical  vessel  of  stone-coloured  pottery,  having  a  pointed 
bottom,  its  diameter  twenty-two  and  a  half  inches ;  this  encloses 
an  urn  of  dark  grey  pottery,  containing  fragments  of  calcined 
human  bones.  Near  this  deposit  was  an  elegant  unguentary 
vase,  apparently  formed  of  a  compound  of  clay  and  chalk,  the 
exterior  surface  painted  brown,  and  embossed  with  tracery  and 
foliage,  gracefully  interwoven  with  the  limbs  of  a  running  hind. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  large  urn  of  precisely  the  same  nature  was 
recently  found  in  the  Deveril  Street  Burying-ground,  Old  Kent 
Road,t  and  another  some  years  since  at  Southfleet  in  Kent,  which 
was  delineated  and  described  by  the  Rev.  P.  Rashleigh,  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Archseologia.  A  large  spherical  urn  was 
evidently  sometimes  employed  by  the  Romans  in  place  of  the 
loculua  or  square  chest,  which  more  commonly  enclosed  tiie 
sepulchral  urn,  the  funeral  lamps,  paterae,  unguentaria,  kc. 
These  relics  lay  about  seven  feet  deep  from  the  surface,  on  the 
west  side  of  Whitechapel  High  Street,  opposite  Red  Lion  Street, 
a  furlong  distant  from  Aldgate,  and  were  discovered  in  pulling 
down  a  pump,  to  communicate  with  an  adjacent  well.  Fragments 
of  another  large  earthenware  cista  (if  I  may  so  term  the  external 
urn]  were  also  thrown  out.  The  whole  deposit  had  been  made  in 
connexion  with  the  great  Roman  road  into  Essex,  and  a  votive 
stone  to  the  manes  of  the  defunct  had,  doubtless,  proclaimed  his 
age  and  titles  to  the  wayfaring  Romano-Briton,  reminding  him 
at  the  same  time  of  the  narrow  house  to  which  his  own  steps  were 
daily  approaching. 

*  Some  of  the  above  articles  are  in  the  possession  of  J.  Newman,  BIsq.  F.S.A. 
others  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lothbury. 

f  Gcnt'u.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1836,  p.  303. 
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This  discovery  of  extensive  Roman  pavements  and  foundations, 
occupying  the  area  of  Crosby  Square,  carry  back  the  appropriation 
of  the  site,  as  the  habitation  of  persons  eminent  in  society,  to  the 
earliest  period  of  British  civilization.     It  has  been  observed  to  me 
by  a  well-informed  correspondent  on  this  head,  that  the  "  more 
elevated  part  of  ancient  London,  afterwards  known  as  the  Quern 
Hill    (Cornhill),   seems  to   have   been   a  fevourite   site  for   the 
principal  Roman  edifices.     It  was  bounded  on  the  south  and  west 
by  two  small  rivulets,  which  formerly  added  beauty  and  fertility 
to  the  then  rural  spot,  the  Langbourn  and  river  of  Wells,   or 
Wallbrook.*     They  form   a  junction   near  Sherburn  Lane,  and 
still  pursue  their  unheeded  course  beneath  the  ashes  of  fifty  gene- 
rations."    The  buildings  of  St.  Helen's  priory  are  stated  by   the 
same  authority  to  have  been  raised  upon  the  site  of  Roman  foun- 
dations;   they   consisted    of    a   chapter-house,   hall,    donnitory, 
refectory,  cloisters,  garden,  and  an  extensive  cemetery;   human 
bones  are  frequently   dug  up   beyond   the  limits  of  the  present 
church-yard,  and   a   skeleton,  nearly  perfect,  was  lately   found 
under  the  cellars  at  the  corner  of  the  gateway  leading  to  Great 
St.   Helen's.      The  old   Roman  foundations  on  this    spot    are 
observed  to  lie  due  north  and  south-east  and  west;   while  the 
more  modern  are   inclined   about  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees 
towards  the  south-east  and  north-west.     The  reason  of  this  is, 
probably,  that,  the  Roman  edifices  had  relation  to  the  imys  which 
issued  from  the  Praetorian  station,  and  that  when  London  arose 
from  the  ruins  to  which  she  had  doubtless  been  consigned  when 
the    Britons    yielded    to    the    northern    invaders,    Uie     original 
ichnography  was  disregarded ;   and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the   eminent   highways   which  had  their  course  through  the 
city,  the   streets   and  lanes  of  the  London   of  the  middle   age 

*  Ancient  records  and  topographers  have  left  as  in  some  confiision  ahoat  Uie 
identity  of  this  river  of  Weils.  The  charter  of  William  I.,  to  the  church  of  St. 
Martin-le-Grand,  mentions  the  river  of  Wells  as  having  its  course  near  the 
northern  corner  of  the  city  wall :  '•  Preterea  vero  ex  mea  parte  dono  et  concedo 
ttidem  ecclesise  pro  redemptione  animarum  patris  mei  et  matris  roees  totam 
terram  et  moram  extra  postemlam  quae  dicitar  Cripeiesgate,  ex  utraque  parte 
posterulro,  viz.  ah  aquilonari  comn  muri  civitatis  sicut  rimUu$  frontium  tbi  prope 
Jluenlium  ipsam  a  muro  discriminat  usque  in  aquam  currcntem  quae  ingreditar 
civitatero." — Historical  Notices  of  St.  Martin  le-Grand,  p.  174.  Stow,  who  is 
followed  by  Maitland,  considers  that  this  river  of  Wells  was  the  same  as  it 
otherwise  known  as  the  Fleet*  which  was  navigable  until  the  Tern phu^  erected 
certain  mills  npon  its  course.  The  Old  Boarn  had  its  rise  near  Middle  Row, 
Holborn,  on  which  highway  it  conferred  its  name,  and  ran  into  the  river  Fleet  at 
Holborn  Bridge.  'I'he  Wall  Brook  entered  the  city  wall  between  Bifthopgate 
and  Moorgate,  near  the  east  end  of  the  site  of  the  now  demolished  hospital 
of  Bethlehem,  and,  flowing  across  the  city,  discharged  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate — perhaps  Dwr  Gate,  the  water  gate,  but  by  old  writers  frequently 
called  Dowrgatc.  'J'he  Langbourn  had  its  rise  near  the  end  of  Fenchurch 
Street,  ran  in  a  rapid  course  westward  to  Sherboum  Lane,  then  incUned  south- 
ward, and  was  lost  in  the  Wall  Brook  near  Dowgate. — These  were  the  principal 
London  rivulets 
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and    Londimum  Bomanum    had    little    coincidence    of   direc- 
tion. 

Under  these  circamatances  it  were  incouclusive,  though  not 
improbable,  to  suppose  that  the  dedication  of  the  priory  to  St. 
Helen  arose  oat  of  some  traditional  record  that  the  pious  and 
noble  Helena,  the  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and,  according  to  the  most  credible  state- 
ments, the  daughter  of  a  British  prince,  had  herself  been  resident 
on  this  spot,  and  founded  a  chnstian  church  contiguous  to  her 
own  dwelling.  She  was  styled  F'enerabilia  Fnssima  Augusta  in 
ancient  inscriptions;  and  l^endarj  accounts  state  that,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty,  she  visited  the  Holy  Land,  desirous  f 
contemplating  the  place  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death 
of  the  Saviour,  and  by  bis  miraculous  resurrection  firom  the  grave. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  bad  built  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Venus  on 
the  spot;  which  she  caused  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust,  and,  it  is 
added,  that  deep  in  the  ground  beneath  were  found  the  three 
crosses  on  which  the  divinity  in  human  form  had  suffered,  and  the 
malefactors  crucified  with  him.  The  tale  is  as  idle  and  absurd  as 
that  of  the  miracles  which  the  innumerable  fragments  oi\herealcro89 
afterwards  were  said  to  work.  By  such  inventions  of  blindness, 
barbarism,  and  cunning,  the  memory  of  many  a  pious  christian 
of  the  primitive  age  has  been  turned  mto  a  jest.  There  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  holy  truth  or  revelation,  on  which  the  lust  of 
dominion  or  of  worldly  advantage  has  not  contrived  to  throw 
some  scandal  in  order  to  answer  its  own  temporary  purposes. 

The  authority  for  Stowe's  statement  that  Crosby  Place  was 
erected  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  has  been  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  ori^nal  lease  granted  by  the  prio]:ess  of  St.  Helen  to 
that  eminent  citizen,  it  is  described  as  a  great  tenement  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Catanei  Pioelli,  a  Genoese  merchant.  And 
althougn  it  is  true  the  crest  of  Sir  John  Crosby  occurs  in  the  key- 
stone of  the  c^ing  of  the  over-arched  oriel  of  the  hall,  that  this 
and  the  south  gallery  appear  to  be  additions  to  the  original  design; 
that  the  windows,  however,  in  these  portions  of  the  building,  and  in 
the  apartment  called  the  council-chamber,  correspond  so  nearly 
with  those  cf  Eltham  Palace,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
tame  architect  was  employed  for  both.  Now  the  above  circum- 
stances  «fiR)rd  presumptive  evidence  in  f amour  of  Stowes  account 
that  the  opulent  London  merchant  before  named,  was  the  builder 
of  Crosby  Place;  lie  was  a  zealous  Yorkist,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  great  hall  of  Eltham,  which  is 
stated  to  resemble  Crosby  Hall,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  is  decorated  with  that  monaich's  badge  or  device, 
the  white  rose  in  the  blazing  sun.  Sir  John  Crosby,  the  reputed 
builder  of  Crosby  Hall,  is  represented  in  his  effigy  in  Great  St. 
Helen's   Church  as  wearing  the  same  distinction    of  his  royal 
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master  round  bis  neck.*  Thus  the  hall  of  Eltham,  and  the 
assumed  founder  of  Crosby  Hall,  are  each  characterized  by  the 
prty  token  of  the  house  of  York.  I  have  therefore  little  doubt 
but  Stowe's  relation  is  correct  as  far  as  refers  to  the  building  of 
the  present  great  hall,  which  might  be  an  ad  Ition  to  the  mansion 
occupied  by  the  Genoese  merchant,  of  whom  it  would  hy  the  bye 
be  very  desirable  if  any  of  your  correspondents  versed  m  Italian 
literature  could  afford  us  some  particulars.  The  residence  of 
Hichard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  Crosby  Place,  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  stage-notes,  and  passages  in  the  text 
of  Shakspeare,  and  Shakspeare  himself  derived  his  authority  for 
such  notice  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  which  he  seems  chiefly  to  have 
followed  in  his  "  Histories^*'  or  HistoriecU  Dramas^  relating  to 
his  native  land. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  quote  the  passage  of  Hall, 
in  which  mention  of  Crosby  Place  occurs  under  the  year  1483: 

*'  When  the  Cardinall  and  the  other  lordes  had  receyved  the 
younge  Duke,  they  brought  him  into  the  Starre  Chamber,  where 
the  Protectoure  toke  hym  into  his  armes  and  kissed  hym,  with 
these  wordes :  *  Now  welcome,  m v  lorde,  with  all  my  verie  herte  !* 
and  he  saied  in  that  of  likelehou  even  as  he  inwardely  thought ; 
and  thereupon  furthwith  brought  hym  to  the  Kyng  his  brother 
into  the  bishoppes  palace  at  Paules,  and  from  thence  through  the 
cytee,  honorably,  into  the  Tower;  out  of  which,  after  that  daie,  they 
never  came  abrode.  When  the  Protectour  had  both  the  chyldren 
in  his  possession,  yea,  and  that  they  were  in  a  sure  place,  he  then 
began  to  thirst  to  se  the  ende  of  his  enterprise :  and  to  avoyde  al 
suspicion,  he  caused  all  the  lordes  which  he  knew  to  be  faithfull  to 
the  Kynge,  to  assemble  at  Ba3mardes  castell  to  com'en  (commune)  of 
the  ordre  of  the  Coronacion ;  while  he  and  other  of  his  complices 
and  of  his  affinitee,  at  Crosbies  Place,  contrived  the  contrary, 
and  to  make  the  protectoure  Kyng ;  of  which  counsail  they  were, 
adhibite,  very  few,  and  they  very  secrete.  Then  began  here  and 
there  some  maner  of  mutterynge  emongst  the  people,  as  though 
all  thyngs  should  not  long  be  well,  though  they  wyst  not  what 
they  feared,  nor  wherefore;  were  it  that  before  suche  greate 
thyngs  mennes  hertes  (of  a  secret  instinct  of  nature)  misgiveth 
them,  as  the  south  wynde  sometyme  swelleth  of  hymselfe  before 
a  tempest— or  were  it  that  some  one  manne,  happely  perceivyng, 
filled  many  men  with  suspicion,  though  he  shewed  few  men  what 
he  knewe — howbeit  the  dealying  it  selfe  made  men  to  muse  on 
the  matter,  thogh  the  connsail  were  close ;  for,  little  and  little, 
all  men  drew  from  the  Tower  where  the  Kyng  was,  and  drewe  to 
Crosbies  Place;  so  that  the  Protectoure  had  all  the  resorte,  and 
the  Kynge  in  maner  desolate." f 

*  Stothard's  Monnmeotal  Effiges,  p.  99. 
t  Hall's  Chronicle,  (reprint)  p.  358. 
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The   following  sammarj  recapitulation  of   the  occupants  of 

Crocby  Place  after  this  period  may  not  be  unacceptable.     The 

property  (in  the  original  demise  by  lease,  I  suppose)  remained  in 

the  hands  of  Sir  John   Crosby's  widow  and  executors  till   the 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  when  it  was  held  successively 

by  Sir  Bartholomew  Reed,  who  in  1502  kept  his  mayoralty  in 

Crosby  Hall,  and  after  spending  a  princely  fortune  during  a  life 

marked  by  hospitality  and  beneficence,  made  provision  for  the 

continuance  of  his  bounty  bv  the  bequest  of  large  estates  to  the 

Goldsmiths*  Company  for  charitable  purposes.     Sir  John  Rest, 

the  son  of  William  Rest  of  Peterborough,  was,  like  his  predecessor 

in  this  mansion,  a  member  of  the  Grocers'  Company.     Sir  Thomas 

More,  the  celebimted  chancellor,  resided  here  for  many  years,  and  is 

here  supposed  to  have  composed  some  of  his   eminent  literary 

works:    on  removing  to  Chelsea,  he  sold  the  lease  to  Antonio 

Bonviai,  a  merchant  of  Lucca ;  it  was  afterwards  held  by  William 

Roper,  and  his  wife  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More; 

then  successively  by  Sir  Thomas  JDarcy,   William   Bonde,  and 

William  Russell.    At  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  the  estate  was, 

siurrendered  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  became 

the  property  of  Germayn  Ciol,  and  his  wife  Cecilia,  the  daughter 

of  Sir  John  Gresham.     Crosby  Hall  was  purchased  by  Sir  John 

SpenoCT,  on  the  eve  of  his  mayoralty,  in  1594,  and  it  passed  through 

his  daughter  and  heiress  Elizabeth  to  Sir  William  Compton,  Lord 

Northampton.     Among  the  subtenants,  under  three   successive 

Earls  of  Northampton,  may  be  particularized  Monsieur  de  Rosny, 

afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  the  able  minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 

of  France.*     Henry  Frederic  Prince    of   Orange,    and    Henry 

RameLius  the  Danish  Ambassador.     Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke, 

"  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother."    Anne  Clifford,  Countess 

of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery,   and   her  daughter  the 

Lady  Isabella  Sackville,  the  wife  of  James  Earl  of  Northampton, 

are  alto  among  the  historic  names  which  connect  Crosby  Hall 

with  so  many  noble  English   families,  f      The  estate   was   sold 

A.D.  1678  to  Edward  Uranfield,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 

by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner.     The  principal  part  of  the 

roansion  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  A.  D.  1674,  and  the 

site   was  occupied   by  modem  buildings,    but    the  Great    Hall 

fortunately  escaped  without  injury,  and  was  preserved  for  another 

century  ty  its  appropriation  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Inde- 

pend^t  or  Congregational  Dissenters.      In  the  year   1778   the 


«  Gent's  Mag.  1832,  port  II.  436. 

f  William  Rosseli.  who  held  Crosby  Hall  at  a  rental  of  i?200  per  annam. 
QiKler  tb«  first  Loid  Compton,  was,  it  is  pre»amcd,  the  son  of  Williain  Lord 
Rwtell  of  Tborohangh,  and  grandson  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  cou'iiii 
ol  Aone  Clifford,  whose  mother  was  bfargaret  Rassell,  daughter  of  the  same 
Bui  Frauds. 

2  G 
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venerable  structure  was  let  for  a  packer*s  warehouse,  and  Arom  lliia 
period  ft  fell  rapidly  to  decay. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Committee  for  Restoration,  in  1833, 
the  work  had  been  going  on  steadily  but  somewhat  slowly  for  want 
of  sufficient  fuhds ;  the  floors  of  the  packer's  warehouse  had  been 
cleared  away;  the  elegant  oriel,  which  perhaps  exceeds  in  beauty 
of  design,  if  not  in  magnitude,  the  oriels  on  either  side  the  dais 
of  Eltham,  had  been  completely  restored ;  its  windows  filled  with 
appropriate  coats  and  badges,  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wille- 
ment,  F.  S.  A.,  and  those  which  flank  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Hall  adorned  with  the  bearings  of  the  subscribers  to  the  restora- 
tion. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1836,  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Taylor  Copeland,  M.  P.,  I-ord  Mayor  c^  London,  and  Alderman 
of  Bishopsgate  Ward,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  exterior  restoration 
of  this  beautiful  edifice,*  with  a  silver  trowel  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  assisted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburn,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  Master  (Gr.  DoUand,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.) 
and  Wardens  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  &c.  An  hermetically 
sealed  bottle  was  deposited  by  the  lord  mayor's  eldest  son,  in  a 
cavity  formed  in  the  stone,  in  which  vessel  were  enclosed  the 
architectural  plans,  the  reports  of  the  Restoration  Commi-ttee,  the 
list' of  subscribers,  and  the  following  inscription  in  gold  letters  on 
vellum: — 

The  north  wall  of  this  quadrangle 
Was  rebuilt  on  the  original  foundation 

A.  D.    M.DCCC.XXXVI. 

The   first  stone  of  the  new   work   was  laid 

On  Monday,  June  xxvii.  by  the 

Right  Honourable   William   Taylor   Copeland,   M.  P. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  ceremony  took  place  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  numerous 
and  respectable  company  assembled,  whom  the  lord  mayor  ad- 
dressed in  an  appropriate  speech,  embracing  a  general  historical 
view  of  the  edifice  as  connected  with  its  successive  occupants, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  said  that  he  anticipated  with  much 
satisfaction  that  the  stone  which  he  placed  there  on  that  day 
would  be  the  foundation-stone  of  Gresham  College.  His  lord- 
sln'p  then  led  the  way  into  the  noble  old  Hall,  where  a  banquet 
was  prepared  in  the  old  English  style ;  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
rushes,  the  royal  standard,  the  banners  of  St.   George  and  of 

•  The  two  windows,  north  of  the  oriel,  have  been  completed  in  strict  tc- 
cordance  w  th  the  original  windows,  the  repairs  of  the  Council  Chamber  ire 
rapidly  dvancing;  it  is  intended  to  form  an  appropriate  entrance  from  Bisbops- 
gaie  Street  in  ihe  ensuing  spring,  and  the  north  wall,  abottiDg  on  St.  Helen^ 
precinct,  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  subscriptions  eqaal  to  half  the  efltimated 
txpon-^e  shall  be  received. 
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the  CSty  depended  in  the  place  of  ancient  tapettrj,  under  the 
long  nnge  of  Qothic  windows,  intermingled,  here  and  there,  with 
branches  of  laurel;  so  that  one  was  reminded  of  the  banquetting 
houses  decorated  with  green  boughs,  for  the  summer  festivities 
of  the  court  in  the  olden  time.*  The  whole  scene  was  surmounted 
by  the  richly-wrought  and  lofty  oaken  roof,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  complete  when  the  open  lantern  or  louvre  shall  be 
restored,  so  that  a  greater  portion  of  light  may  fall  upon  its 
elaborate  ornamental  parts.  A  noble  baron  of  beef,  duly  decorated 
with  banners  and  pennons,  national,  civic,  and  domestic,  supplied 
the  place  of  the  **  boar's  head  enarmed''  of  ancient  days,  and  the 
**^ood  sheiTis  sack"  and  iporcasf  went  gaily  rouod.  The  dejeuner^ 
dissimilar  in  this  point  to  those  of  early  time,  was  prolonged  by 
soDg  and  minstrelsy  until  the  evening  twilight  glimmired  through 
the  richly  mingled  hues  of  blazonry  that  deck  Uie  windows  of  the 
HaU4 

Gerrard's  Hall, 

The  remote  period  at  which  the  family  of  Gisors  flourished  renders 
it  difficult  to  ODtain  accurate  information  respecting  them ;  the  name 
is  found  written  Guisorio  in  some  early  records,  from  whence  the 
family  has  been  presumed  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin,  and  to 
have  come  to  England  with  the  Bocerels,  the  Basings,  and  other 
Lombards,  whose  names  occur  in  hundred  rolls,  or  inquisitions 
taken  in  the  rdffn  of  Edward  I.  Two  of  the  family  were  pepperers 
and  mayors  ofiLondon. 

Among  the  patent  rolls,  in  the  thirty-scTenth  year  of  Henry  III. 
there  is  one  which  empowers  John  de  Guisor,  the  king's  chamberlain 
of  London,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  wines.  In  the  same  document, 
John  de  Guisor,  as  mayor,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  III. 
is  said,  in  conjunction  with  the  corporation  to  have  purchased  of 
Richaitl,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  his  free  farm  of 
Queenhithe,  in  Thunes  Street,  with  all  rights,  customs,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
the  said  earl  a  quit  rent  <^£50  per  annum.  This  Tuirchase  was 
rendered  valid  by  a  charter  of  confirmation  from  King  Henry, 
which  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Maitland's  History  of  London.     1  n 

^  8ee  Stowe's  Chronicle,  4to,  p.  11Y9.    Loseley  MSS.  p.  94. 
t  The  Hippocras  orlpocras  was  so  called  after  Hippocrates,  becaaee  the  wine 
which  compoeed  it  was  nudicated  with  tpices : — 

••  He  drinketh  Ipocras.  Clary,  Vernage. 
And  spioea  hot."— C/idMCer,  Marehaunt^a  Tale, 
X  Two  dever  drawings  were  ezhihited  in  the  Hall,  one  by  Mr.  Bladcbom,  of 
the  CouDcii  Chamber  in  its  original  state,  with  the  citizens  of  London  oflTeriuir 
the  crown  to  Richard,  Doke  of  Gloncester;  the  other  by  Mr.  Daties,  of  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Hall,  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  introdacing  Holbein  to  Henry 
the  Eighth. 
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1245,  an  order  was  made  by  the  mayor,  that  in  future  all  dwelliiig' 
houses  shall  be  covered  either  with  slates  or  tiles,  instead  of  thatch  j 
more  especially  those  Standing  together  in  the  principal  streets, 
which  were  then  but  few  in  nuniber;  for  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  Cheapside  is  now  situated,  was  an  open  space,  call^ 
Crown  Fielcl,  from  the  Crown  Inn,  which  stood  at  the  end 
of  it  * 

In  1260,  the  king  granted  that  the  mayor  of  London  should 
be  presented  to  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  they  should 
admit  him,  Sir  John  Gisors,  as  the  first  mayor  that  had  the 
honour  of  performing  this  ceremony. 

He  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  his  son  and  heir 
John,  was  called  on  to  answer  for  his  father,  as  king's  coroner  of 
London.  By  this  John  Gisors  was  built  the  noble  mansion  in 
Basing  Lane,  called  Gerrard's  or  Gisors  Hall,  of  which  there  yet 
remains  five  stone  crypts,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
curious  in  ancient  domestic  architecture,  and  by  various  learned 
writers  believed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  origin  than  the  Gisor 
family.  The  crypts  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  divided  into 
a  double  aisle  by  a  row  of  columns  which  support  a  series  of 
pointed  arches,  and  by  their  solid  construction  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  mansion  of  which  they  once  formed  a  part 

Another  Sir  John  Gisors,  mayor  of  London  and  constable  of 
the  Tower,  in  1311,  also  a  pepperer,  and  grandson  of  the  first 
John,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  in  the  parliament 
held  in  1315,  and  also  resided  in  the  mansion  in  Basing  Lane; 
but  having  assumed,  in  his  magistracy,  the  illegal  nower  of  taxing 
the  citizens,  complaints  of  his  conduct  were  maae  to  the  king, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abscond.  Nothing  more  of  him  it 
known,  but  that  he  died  in  1329,  and  was  buried  in  our  Lady's 
Chape],  Christ  Church,  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 

Gerrard's  Hall  Inn  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion, 
it  is  on  the  south-side  of  Basing  Lane,  the  third  house  on  the 
rig  t-hand  going  from  Bread  Street,  towards  Bow  Lane. 

Christ's  Hospital, 

Several  houses  were  taken  down  in  Newgate  Street  in  1833,  to  form 
the  principal  entrance  to  this  establishment,  and  lay  open  the  flank 
of  the  new  hall  to  view  from  the  street ;  and  several  parts  of  the 
hospital  and  schools  have  been  rebuilt  with  important  additions. 
The  new  and  handsome  entrance  from  the  street,  consists  of  heraldi- 
cally  ornamented  stone  piers,  with  enriched  iron  gates  and  railini^ 
in  double  series.  Through  the  iron-work,  and  over  it,  the  hall 
presents  its  principal  elevation,  and  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the 
view.     Very  considerable  architectural  additions  havie  been  made  io 

•  Stowe's  Annals. 
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€tk\m  extensive  mass  of  buildings,  in  the  court  where  the  grammar- 
school  is  situated.  The  new  edifice  displays  two  sides,  namely,  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  principal 
one,  fronts  the  conrt,  and  is  directly  opposite  to  the  abovementioned 
•diool,  yet  of  only  half  its  extent.  It  is  composed  of  five  divisions, 
the  extreme  ones  being  octagonal  towers,  and  that  in  the  centre 
presenting  one  continued  ornamental  compartment,  forming  a  kind 
of  \mj  window  on  each  of  its  three  floors  above  the  ground  one. 
The  mtermediate  parts  of  the  elevation,  which  are  wider  than  the 
centre  one,  are  without  windows,  and  have  no  other  decoration  than 
the  COTnice  of  the  second  story  of  the  bav  continued  along  it.  In 
the  towers,  the  ground-floor,  and  first  and  third  stories,  have  each 
a  small  window,  and  the  second  floor  two  of  the  same  description ; 
one  being  placed  in  each  of  its  splayed  sides.  The  material  is  white 
bride,  with  stone  dressings,  except  the  centre  compartment,  which 
is  entirely  of  stone ;  owing  to  which,  and  its  being  so  much  more 
decorated  than  all  the  rest,  it  shows  itself  very  decidedly,  especially 
as  the  part  on  each  side  contrasts  so  forcibly  with  it,  by  its 
hiakknesSy  which  however,  so  far  from  being  disagreeable  in  itself, 
rather  contributes  to  the  general  effect,  by  preventing  the  whole 
from  appearing  too  crowded. 

7^  Nen  Fleet  Market^  or  Farringdon  Market j 

Was  opened  for  the  commencement  of  business,  on  the  20th  of 
Novemoer  1829;  it  forms  a  handsome  and  elev&ted  quadrangle  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty,  standing 
on  a  surface  of  one  acre  and  a  half.  The  purchase  of  the  ground 
and  the  buildinss  which  stood  thereon,  is  estimated  at  £200,000; 
the  building  of  the  market,  including  paviours*  accounts,  &c.,  is 
stated  at  £80,000.  The  avenue,  under  which  are  the  shops  of  the 
dealers,  and  which  extend  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  is 
twenty-five  feet  high,  to  what  are  technically  termed  the  tye-beams, 
with  ventilators  ranged  at  equal  distances. 

The  shops  in  general  are  let  at  fifteen  shillings  a-week,  or  with  a 
parlour,  twenty-five  shillings  a-week.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  of 
the  principal  avenue  a  turret  and  clock  have  been  placed ;  the 
latter  has  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  clocks  of 
St  Bride,  St  Giles,  and  Whitechapel,  the  stream  of  gas  flowing  to 
a  point  behind  the  dial-plate,  thus  afifording  the  advantage  of  ascer- 
taming  the  hour  during  the  night.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  market 
is  by  two  principal  ffates  for  waggons,  &c.,  in  Stone-cutter  Street, 
which  has  been  ma£  double  its  former  width,  and  two  smaller  ones 
fOT  foot  passengers;  besides  these,  on  each  side  of  the  qiiadrangle, 
massy  oak  doors  are  thrown  open  from  morning  till  the  close  of 
public  business.  Eighteen  large  lamps  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  market. 

The  sheds  and  buildings  which  formed  the  old  Fleet  Market 
have  been  removed,  and  the  site  has  been  levelled,  and  admirably 
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paved— Uie  fi>otpaih8  being  greatly  widened — at  a  cost,  it  is  stated* 
of  £10,500.  The  street  in  which  the  old  market  stood,  now  called 
Farringdon  Street,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  city,  the  houses 
on  each-side  having  in  many  instances  been  repaired  in  a  style  to 
suit  their  improved  situation.  A  still  further  improvement,  which 
is  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  namely,  to  continue  the  line 
northerly  over  Holbom  Bridge,  and  through  the  dark  and  filthy 
recesses  of  Field  Lane  and  its  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate with  the  great  North  Road,  is  extremely  desirable.  This 
plan,  if  carried  into  eflfect,  would  not  only  add  beauty  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  metropolis,  but  give  great  fiicility  to  commerce,  by 
opening  a  direct  transverse  cut,  of  which  the  want  has  long  been  felt 

St,  Dunstan's in  the  West,  Fleet  Street* 

This  elegant  new  church  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishioners,  from  the  designs,  and  principally  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  John  Shaw,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  architect 
of  Christ^s  Hospital.  The  foundations  were  commenced  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  and  the  superstructure  in  June,  1831;  the  contract  for 
the  former  being  £1545,  and  for  the  latter  £10,900.  In  the  plan 
of  this  building  there  is  some  peculiarity,  it  being  a  regular  octagon, 
about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  conjoined  b^  a  lobby  on  ihe  south  side 
to  a  lofty  tower,  in  which  is  the  principal  entrance.  The  general 
(ksign  is  conformable  to  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  but  the 
details  are  varied  from  those  of  any  particular  period. 

The  tower,  with  its  surmounting  lantern,  which  in  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  is  the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  edifice,  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height :  that  of  the  tower  alone,  to 
the  battlements  is  ninety  feet.  The  entrance  doorway  opens  by  a 
deeply -recessed  arch,  having  an  angular  pediment  in  front  crocketted 
and  otherwise  ornamented.  Here  also,  in  lateral  compartments, 
are  the  royal  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London.  A  sur- 
mounting series  of  pannelled  work,  including  small  blank  shields, 
completes  the  basement  division ;  above  this  rises  the  belfry  story» 
for  the  reception  of  the  tuneable  ring  of  eight  bells,  that  belonged 
to  the  old  church,  and  the  sound  of  which  issues  with  effect  through 
the  four  large  windows,  which  are  the  main  features  of  the  second 
stage.  In  the  compartment  below  the  windows  is  a  clock,  with 
three  dials.  '*  Above  these  windows,  the  tower,  hitherto  square, 
becomes  gradually  octagonal,  (springing  from  corbeled  heads),  till 
terminated  by  four  octagonal  pinnacles,  and  crowned  by  an  octag- 
onal moulded  battlement.  Upon  the  tower  is  an  enriched  stone 
lantern,  perforated  with  gothic  windows  of  two  heights,  each  angle 
having  a  buttress  and  an  enriched  finial ;  the  whole  being  termi- 
nated by  an  ornamental,  pierced,  and  very  rich  crown  parapet.** 

♦  Vol.  ill.  p.  626. 
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The  whole  of  this  division  of  the  building  is  of  Ketton  stone,  which 
is  a  very  superior  kind  of  freestone  from  the  county  of  Rutland ; 
and  with  which  material  many  of  our  finest  edifices,  in  the  midland 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  erected  :  the  body  of  the  church 
IS  of  fine  brick,  finished  with  stone,  and  of  the  octagon  form,  about 
fifty  feet  diameter.  Of  the  eight  recesses  from  the  octagon,  one  is 
occupied  by  the  altar,  with  a  lai^  pointed  window  above  it,  and 
three  others  by  the  organ  and  the  galleries  for  the  parish  children. 
Against  the  walls  of  the  remaining  recesses,  which  are  unoccupied 
by  galleries,  are  placed  the  sepulchral  memorials  from  the  old 
church.  In  the  clere-story,  which  is  supported  on  arches,  are 
eight  pointed  windows.  These  enlighten  the  church,  and,  together 
with  the  altar  window,  are  glazed  with  stained  and  painted  glass. 
The  roof  springs  from  clustered  columns,  branched  into  an  enriched 
groined  ceiling,  with  a  very  large  pendant  key-stone,  richly  sculp- 
tured, with  foliated  ornaments,  &c. ;  from  which  the  chandelier  is 
suspended.  The  bosses,  corbels,  and  other  embellishments,  through- 
out the  interior,  display  great  elegance;  and  the  pewings,  gallery 
fronts,  and  other  fittings,  are  of  fine  oak.  This  edifice  is  calculated 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  nine  hundred  persons.* 

The  painted  windows,  altar,  pulpit,  See.,  are  benefactions  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  pounds ;  of  these  the  altar  window 
designed  by  Thomas  Willement,  F.  S.  A.,  is  a  finely  executed  com* 
position  in  stained  glass,  which  for  richness  of  colouring  and  pro- 
priety of  design,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  many  of  the  works  of 
ancient  days,  whilst  at  the  same  time  that  the  ancient  style  of 
desim  has  been  preserved,  the  superiority  of  modem  drawing  has 
not  been  forgotten.  i 

The  window  which  contains  the  glass  is  a  simple  design  fre- 
quently met  with  in  buildings  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  it  is  divided  by  mnllions  into  four  lights,  the  mouldings 
of  the  central  mullion,  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  diverging 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  design,  and  forming  two  subarches,  which, 
as  well  as  the  spandrils  above  them,  are  in  their  turn  subdivided 
mto  smaller  lights.  The  artist,  in  filling  up  the  voids  of  this 
window,  has  very  judiciously  introduced  the  representations  of  the 
four  Evangelists  in  the  larger  lights,  and  filled  the  smaller  divisions 
with  religious  emblems,  instead  of  forming,  as  is  often  the  case, 
an  historical  picture,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  decidedly  injured, 
and  its  unity  destroyed,  by  the  interposition  of  the  stone  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  designers  of  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
church  windows  were  the  architects  of  the  building.  The  figures 
displayed  on  the  window  were  in  fact  only  representations  of 
the  statuary  of  the  time.  They  were  coloured  representations  of 
painted  statues.  The  niche,  with  its  pedestal  and  canopy,  were 
retained,  and  drawn  in  as  good  perspective  as  the  age  could  amtd ; 

*  Bray1oy*t  Qraphic  Illustrator, 
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at  the  same  tyne,  in  the  execution  it  is  observable  that  greator 
freedom  is  displayed  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  showing  that  the 
painter  bad  assumed  a  greater  scope  of  his  genius  than  the  sculptor, 
for  it  must  be  remark^  that  the  actual  statue  was  generally  far 
more  stiff  and  fomal  than  its  representation  on  glass. 

In  the  present  subject  the  paintings  of  the  four  evangelists  are 
varied  both  in  the  style  and  colours  of  their  dresses,  and  also  in 
their  positions,  happily  avoiding  that  appearance  of  tameness 
which  some  old  designs  possess.  The  saintly  character  of  each 
of  the  figures  is  marked  by  the  nimbus  which  encircles  the  head, 
the  invariable  accompaniment  in  old  examples  of  a  sainted  per- 
sonage. Each  figure  looks  towards  the  centre  of  the  design, 
and  M  elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  an  octangular  form,  with  traceried 
compartments  in  the  sides,  and  having  an  uniform  cap  and  base. 
Each  pedestal  is  fronted  by  a  shield,  over  which  is  a  ribbon  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  saint  represented  above.  The  canopies 
over  the  head  of  each  figure  are  uniform,  hexagonal  in  plan,  and 
surmounted  by  a  filiated  cupola  between  two  pinnacles.  The 
canopies  are  relieved  with  a  background  of  a  cerulean  blue,  and 
each  of  the  effigies  with  a  richly  diapered  curtain,  or  hanging,  of 
cloth  of  gold.  So  far  the  general  features  of  the  whole  resemble 
each  other.  The  particular  description  of  each  statue  is  as 
follows : 

An  aged  man  with  grev  beard  and  bald  forehead,  clothed  in  a 
tunic  or  surcoat  of  scarlet  with  blue  sleeves,  a  white  cope  or 
mantle  lined  with  yellow,  fastened  at  the  throat;  he  holds  his 
gospel  on  his  left  hand,  a  richly  bound  and  clasped  volume  in 
the  antique  style ;  on  the  shield  below,  the  emblem  of  the  trinity, 
which  may  he  thus  blazoned  heraldically : — Gules,  an  orle  and 
a  pall  conjoined  Argent,  thereon  four  bezants,, two  in  chief,  one 
on  the  fesse  point,  and  one  in  base,  the  two  in  chief,  inscribed : 
the  dexter  with  the  word  ^'Pater,''  and  the  sinister  with  ^^Filins^''* 
the  one  on  fesse  "  DeuSy"  and  the  one  on  base,  "  S^e'fs  Sps ;" 
on  each  of  the  three  jpsrta  of  the  orle  the  words  '*  non  est^'  and 
on  each  of  the  parts  of  the  pall  the  word  *'  est  J* 

9.  ffliBXVOA. 

In  a  long  green  robe  with  red  sleeves,  surmounted  by  a  white 
chasuble ;  he  holds  his  gospel  in  his  right  hand.  The  shield  is 
Azure,  on  the  fesse  point  the  Star  of  Bethlem  within  the  crown 
of  thomS|  between  three  Rails  all  Proper— a  shield  of  the  Passion. 

S.  ICucas. 
Attired  in  a  blue  robe  with  a  white  mantle,  his  gospel  in  his 
right  hand ;  the  shield.  Gules,  a  spear  in  bend,  surmounted  with 
a  staff,  with  the  sponge  in  bend  sinister  Proper ;  over  all  a  cross 
Argent,  having  a  scroll  on  the  fesse  point,  charged  with  the 
letters  J.  ft.  iX,  J.    Also  a  shield  of  the  Passion. 
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The  youthful  appearance  of  this  Saint  is  preserved ;  his  robe 
is  grey,  surmounted  by  a  white  cope,  his  gospel  in  his  right  hand. 
The  shield  Azure,  on  a  mount  Or,  the  Agnus  Bet  Argent,  the 
head  regardant  and  encircled  with  a  nimbus  Or,  bearing  a  banner 
Aigent  ensigned  with  a  cross  Gules.  r 

Above  the  principal  figures,  and  occupying  the  minor  compart- 
ments of  the  subarches,  are  the  well  known  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  deduced  from  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
Visions  of  St  John;  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  placed  nearly 
over  the  figures  of  the  Saints  to  whom  they  relate.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  these  emblems  are  an  Angel,  a  Lion,  a  Calf 
or  Bull,  and  an  Eagle.  They  are  here  represented  white  on  a  red 
ground.  In  the  spandrils  are  the  sacred  monograms,  A  Q  and 
SI*  3^«  A*    Above  IS  ihe  descending  Dove. 

The  donors  of  this  splendid  window  have  caused  a  very  simple 
memorial  of  their  beneficence  to  appear  in  the  design.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  window,  on  a  ribbon,  is  the  following  inscription. 
9to  tX  tfrclej(far  jFratres^  l^oare  Hfcaberttnt  ft'o  VxA 

And  this,  almost  hidden  by  the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  is  the 
whole  record  of  the  donation  of  this  si>lendid  window. 

In  consequence  of  this  modest  retiring  feeling,  the  artist  was 
left  to  form  his  own  design,  and  he  shows  throughout  a  close 
resemblance  to  ancient  examples,  on  which  sacred  emblems  alone 
ibrmed  the  ornamental  detail.  No  vain  display  of  family  pride, 
no  pomp  of  heraldry  is  visible.  The  only  record  of  the  Conors  is 
a  simple  inscription,  set  up  not  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  but 
for  the  information  of  the  historian.* 

The  trustees  were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan, 
to  take  down  the  old  church,  and  erect  a  new  one  capable  of 
seating  eight  hundred  persons,  with  other  parochial  buildings; 
to  remove  the  present  DU|ial-ground,  and  procure  a  new  one  of 
lareer  dimensions;  to  cause  proper  and  convenient  streets,  avenues, 
and  approaches  to  be  made  to  the  new  church  and  burial-ground, 
and  to  dter,  widen,  and  improve  the  present  streets.  The  new 
church  to  contain  two  hundred  free  sittings  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  let  the  other  seats. 
They  were  also  empowered  to  borrow  £40,000,  on  the  credit  of 
the  rates,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  By  section  59  of  the  act, 
«  very  proper  provision  is  made,  that  all  the  monuments,  grave- 
stones, and  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard shall  be  set  up  or  laid  in  the  new  church  or  burial-ground. 
The  site  of  the  new  structure  is  partly  on  the  old  one,  and  partly 
CD  the  church-yard,  and  a  piece  of  ground  taken  from  Clifford 

J»  eknfi.Mtg.July.  18$5.  ■ 
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Inn.     m  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  thirty  feet  in  width 
has  been  given  to  the  street  in  front  of  the  building. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  edifice  of  St.  Dun- 
Btan's  Church  were  sold  by  auction,  oa  the  22nd  of  September, 
1830,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  that  buildinff.  When  it  was 
erected  is  not  certainly  known ;  the  first  recorded  funeral  in  the 
parish  was  in  1421.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
reliques :— The  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  stood  in  a 
uiche  in  the  eastern  w^  of  the  church,  sold  for  £16  10s;  the 
painting  of  St,  Matthew,  m  stained  glass,  £2  10s ;  the  wifldoiv 
of  stained  glass,  £4  5s. 

The  clock  and  figures  were  not  sold.  These  strikers  or  quarter- 
jacks,  whi(i  ornamented  the  old  clock,  had  a  more  recent  origin 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Smith,  in  his  London^  says, 
**  It  appears  by  the  parish  books,  that  on  the  18th  day  of  May, 
1671,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrys,  then  living  at  the  lower  end  of  Water 
I^ne,  London,  made  an  oflfer  to  build  a  new  clock,  with  chimes; 
and  to  erect  •  two  figures  of  boys,  with  poleaxes,'  to  strike  the 
quarters.  This  cbck  was  so  constructed,  as  to  afford  dial-plates 
at  the  south  front,  and  also  at  the  east  end.  All  this  he  proposed 
to  perform,  and  to  keep  the  whole  in  constant  repair,  for  the  sum 
of  £80  and  the  old  dock;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  his 
work  should  be  worth  a  hundred.  He  further  adds,  in  these 
words,  •  I  will  do  one  thing  more,  which  London  shall  not  shew 
the  like.  I  will  make  two  hands  shew  the  minutes  without  the 
church,  upon  the  double  dyall,  which  will  be  worth  your  obser^ 
vation,  and  to  my  credit*  It  appears  that  the  vestry  agreed  to 
give  to  Mr.  Harrys  the  sum  of  £35  and  the  old  clock  for  as  much 
of  his  plan  as  they  thought  proper  to  erect ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  1671,  his  task  being  completed,  he  was 
voted  the  sum  of  £4  per  annum  to  keep  it  in  repair.  We  find 
that  the  idea  of  chimes  was  given  up,  as  well  as  the  dial  at  the 
east  end.  Originally  (in  1737)  this  clock  was  within  a  square, 
ornamented  case,  with  a  semicircular  pediment,  and  the  tube  firom 
the  church  to  the  dial  was  supported  by  a  carved  figure  of  Time 
3¥ith  expanded  wings,  as  a  bracket''* 

Besides  the  elegant  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  removed  into 
St  Dunstan's  Church  from  the  west  side  of  Ludgate,  in  1760, 
there  were  taken  down,  at  that  time,  from  the  same  gate,  the 
figures  of  King  Lud  and  his  two  sons ;  these  were  deposited  ia 
t^  bone-house  of  the  parish,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since 
in  a  very  forlorn  and  hopeless  state. 

The  old  church,  which  has  been  taken  dowHi  was  one  of  the 
small  number  which  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  the  conflagration 
having  ended  three  houses  to  the  eastward,  at  No.  183;  next  doos 
to  which,  some  remains  of  the  burned  rafters  were  discovered  in  the 

*  Id  1738,  it  cost  the  parish  £\\Q  for  repairs. 
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old  w^Uf  which  are  now  standing,  and  were  exposed  to  view 
on  some  repairs  heing  made.  In  the  extensive  vaults,  at  the  back 
of  these  premises,  various  materials  have  been  discovered,  leading 
to  the  l^lief  that  a  private  still  has  been  worked  there  many 
years  ago. 

lo  excavating  the  ground  under  the  old  foundations,  preparatory 
to  throwing  open  the  new  edifice  to  the  street,  a  leaden  coffin  was 
^tig  up,  with  the  name  of  Moody,  engraver,  upon  it,  and  dated 
Anno.  Dom.,  1747.  The  age  of  Mr.  Moody  was  also  stated  as 
seventy  years.  By  accident  (supposed  by  the  pickaxe,)  the  coffin 
was  broken  open,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  whole  was  found  to  be  m  a  perfect  state,  and  not  in  the 
least  decomposed;  the  flesh  had  firmness  on  pressure,  and  the 
countenance  was  perfect,  though  it  had  lain  for  eighty-»five  years. 
After  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  decomposition  com- 
menced, and  proceeded  rapidly,  when  the  coffin  was  fastened  down, 
aod  removed  into  the  new  vault 

Similar  instances  of  the  preservation  of  human  bodies  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  A  finely-preserved  natural  mummy  of  a 
female  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  Norman  crypt  of  Bow  Church ; 
and  there  were  two  bodies  discovered,  in  1817,  in  the  vault  of 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  which  were  in  an  exceedingly  perfect  state. 
In  ancient  times  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attributed  to  human 
bodies  thus  apparently  rescued  from  the  general  doom  of  mortality. 
Mr.  Gough«  m  his  work  on  sepulchral  monuments,  has  collected 
together  a  number  pf  instances  of  these  extraordinary  preser- 
Tations. 

It  may  be  presumed  the  ancient  church-yard  belonging  to  this 
edifice  was  incbsed  toward  the  street  at  the  time  when  the  church- 
yards of  the  metropolis  were  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate 
places  for  the  shops  of  booksellers  and  printers.  That  St.  Dun- 
ataii*0  Church-yara  was  a  i>ermanent  station  for  booksellers  will 
appear  by  the  following  imprints : — 

**  Coeha ;  contaniog  certaine  sonets.  By  Pavid,  Scoto-Brittaine. 
At  London*  printed  for  John  Smethnncky  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  in  8t,  Dunstan^s  Church-yard,  in  Fleet  Street,  under 
theDiall,  1611."     12mo. 

'* Epigrams  by  H.  P,"  kc. — "and  are  to  be  soulde  by  John 
Hehne  at  his  shpppe  in  S.  Dunstan's  Churchyarde,  1608,  4to.*' 

"  Newes  from  Italy  of  a  second  Moses,  or  the  Life  of  Galeacivs 
Caracciolvs,"  &c.  Printed  "  for  Richard  Moore^  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shq)  in  St.  Dunstan's  Church-yard,  in  Fleete  Street, 
IG08,"  4to.-"-**  Englwad's  Helicon,  or  the  Muses's  Harmony,"  was 
also  printed  and  sold  by  the  sami^  Moore,  or  More^  as  spelt  in 
the  latter  work. 

*•  The  Blazon  of  Jealousie,"  &c.  "  Printed  for  John  BushiCy  and 
are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in  S.  Dunstan^s  Church-yani^y 
1615,"  4to. 
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Deckcr*8  <^  Villanies  discovered  by  Lanthorne  and  Candle-lifflif, 
and  the  helpe  of  a  New  Cryer,  called  O  per  se  O,"  *^  printed  by 
John  Buaoy  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in -St  Dunstan's 
Church-Yard,  in  Fleet-strete,  1616  "  4to. 

The  Boke  named  the  Royall,  reduced  out  of  Frentshe  into 
Engl y she  by  William  Caxton,  which  speaketh  fyrst  of  the  com- 
mandements.     Emprynted  at  London,  in  Fletestrete,  (undoubtedly 

Printed  in  St  Dunstan's  Church- Yard,)  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
507. 

St  Anne' 9  Society  Schools. 

This  society  had  its  commencement  in  1709,  originally  only  a 
day-school  for  educating  and  clothing  thirty  boys  and  thirty  girl» 
of  the  children  of  every  class  of  poor  and  necessitous  persons, 
from  all  parts,  but  more  particularly  ihe  children  of  respectable 
parents,  who  bad  seen  better  days. 

The  school-house  in  St.  Anne's  I^ne,  opposite  the  northeni 
end  of  the  New  Post  Office,  is  a  handsome  ouilding  erected  in 
1826,  from  designs  by  J.  Soane,  Es<}.,  F.  S.  A. 

The  funds  of  this  excellent  institution  have  become  pnmessively 
enriched  by  Imcies  of  many  of  the  munificent  citizens  of  London, 
of  whom  Mr.  John  Bristow  appears  to  have  bequeathed  to  the 
society  the  sum  of  £5963  8s.  6d.,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
leMcies,  from  1751  to  1835,  was  £7790  28.  3d. 
.  Its  official  list  is  truly  an  honour  to  the  coubtry,  enrolUng  as  it 
does — ^patronesses,  her  Majesty,  the  Princess  Victoria,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  the  Langravine  of  Hesse  Romberg;  patron,  Duka  of 
Sussex;  president,  the  Archbishop  of  Cant^bury;  ladiea  presi- 
dent, the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  and  Mrs.  Partis :  the  list 
of  vice-presidents  includes  five  bishops,  three  peers,  and  the  lord 
mayor  and  sixteen  aldermen  of  the  ci^  of  London. 

In  the  year  1800^  a  most  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
original  purposes  of  the  institution;  a  country  asylum  having 
then  been  opened  for  the  entire  maintenance  and  education  of 
twenty  additional  boys,  most  of  whom  were  chosen  by  the 
committee  from  the  senior  boys  in  the  town  school,  by  persons 
who  entitled  themselves  to  that  privil^e  by  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions.  It  was  also  determined,  shortly  afta*ward8,  that 
two  girls  should  be  wholly  maintained  in  the  town  school,  who 
should  be  chosen  by  the  conmiittee  from  the  day  scholars,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  boys,  according  to  merit 

The  country  asylum  was  originally  commenced  at  Lavenham, 
in  Suffolk ;  but  the  subscribers  being  mostlv  resident  in  London 
and  it»  vicinity,  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  that  branch  of  the 
institution  to  be  continued  at  so  remote  a  distance;  and  it  was 
accordingly  removed  to  Peckham,  m  Surrey.  ^ 

The  funds  of  the  charity  having  from  various  causes  gradually 
decreaiid,   the   committee   were   nrevented   from   filling   up  the 
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^racmciis  in  the  country  asylum  as  they  occurred,  and  the  number 
of  boys  in  that  establishment,  consequently,  became  materially 
ledooed :  but,  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the  income  of  the 
society  was  ioAdequate  to  meet  its  expenditure,  and  debts  accumu- 
lated to  the  amount  of  £1400. 

The  springs  of  the  charity  were  not,  however,  dried  up :  they 
bad  only  ebbed,  to  flow  acnun.  In  1825,  such  alterations  were 
made  in  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  schools  as  would 
be  likely  to  interest  the  public  at  large  in  their  behalf.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  boys  should  no  longer  be  sent  direct  to  the 
oooBtry  asylum ;  that  fewer  boys  and  girls  should  be  chosen  from 
the  town  school ;  but  that  an  unlimited  number  of  boys  and  girls 
should  be  received  into  the  Asylum,  as  the  funds  of  the  charity 
might  allow. 

These  alterations  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results, 
as  the  following  facts  will  prove :  the  number  of  governors  has 
moe  been  considerably  more  than  trebled;  the  number  of 
children,  wholly  maintained,  has  been  already  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one;  the  old  debts  of  upwards  of  £1400  have 
been  liquidated ;  the  town  school-house  has  been  rebuilt,  at  an 
expense  of  £1470,  the  whole  of  which  has  also  been  discharged: 
the  new  asylum  at  Brixton  Hill  has  been  erected  on  an  eligible 
pk>t  of  freehold  ground,  tithe-free,  and  landrtax  redeemed.  It 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  boys 
and  fifty  girls,  in  two  distinct  abodes;  and  tne  building  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  enlarged  at  a  comparatively  small  expense; 
the  entire  cost  having  been  subscribed. 

This  elegant  building  was  erected  in  1829,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  Brixton  to  Streatham ;  the  architect  was 
John  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.  S.A.;  it  is  on  a  most  salubrious 
site,  and  in  its  architectural  arrangements  displays  taste  and 
judgment  It  has'an  Ionic  portico  in  the  centre,  and  two  wings 
raised  on  a  handsome  rusticated  ground  story. 

Not  only  have  the  whole  of  the  above-stated  important  advan« 
tages  been  accomplished,  since  182',  without  infhngmg  on  the 
small  funded  property  of  the  society ;  but  an  addition  has  been 
made  to  it  of  £1000  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  and  of 
£2250  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities :  also  the  com- 
mittee have  paid  off  a  debt  of  £600,  advanced  by  Messrs.  Glyn 
and  Co.,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  to  enable  the  committee 
to  erect  the  present  country  asylum. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  the  institution  being  of  such  universal 
character,  it  becomes  desirable  to  extend  its  benefits  proportionally, 
by  an  increase  of  its  funds;  since  at  a  late  election,  out  of  nearly 
one  hundred  candidates,  eleven  only  could  be  admitted. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  institution,  to  find 
that  many  individuals  who  received  their  education  in  its  schools 
are  now  m  prosperous  circumstances,  and  have  become  its  zealous 
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and  liberal  supporters ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  hat  aflbrded  » 
comfortable  asylum  to  the  oSm'ing  of  some  of  its  fortnet  bene* 
factors,  who  have  been  compelled  by  adYersitv  to  solicit  thoee 
benefits  for  their  own  children,  which  they  had  cheerfully  ooctri- 
buted  to  bestow  on  others.  It  is  learcdy  possible  to  record  a 
more  perfect  instance  of  the  object  of  a  chanty  being  carried  out 
than  in  the  statement  of  the  above  fiicti.  The  end  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  deed. 

Children  are  eligible  for  this  school,  whether  residing  in  the 
metropolis,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  even  abroad.  Thus, 
we  learn  that  the  muniftoent  donation  of  £!)000  by  Mrs.  Partis^ 
of  Bath,  has  entitled  that  lady,  and  the  trustees  of  Partis  College, 
Bath,  to  the  right  in  perpetuity  of  keqdng  two  boys  and  two  girls 
in  the  society's  asylum  at  Brixton. 

The  schools  now  consist  of ,  in  the  Biixton  asylum,  bova  one 
hundred  and  eight,  girb  forty-nine;  in  the  town  s^ool^girLi  two; 
total  one  hundlred  and  fifty-nine  wholly  provided  for.  In  the 
town  school,  boys  thirty-two,  girls  thirty ;  total  sixty-two  dothed 
and  edueaied.  Total  number  of  children  in  the  aodety'a  two 
estaUithmenta,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

AH  these  children  are  educated  and  provided  with  com&rtahle 
clothing.  Those  at  Brixton,  as  well  aa  the  two  giils  in  the  town 
asylum,  are  also  boarded  aud  entirely  suppc^ied,  the  bojs  till 
they  arrive  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  till  they  attain 
the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  when  the  committee  use  their  bc«t  eoDsr- 
itons  to  place  them  out  at  the  expense  of  the  charity. 

Since  the  establishment  of  me  society^  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-mne  boys,  and  five  hundred  and  aixt]^-one  ^prls,  have  been 
placed  out  to  servloes  or  apprenticeshins ;  wmch,  with  the  number 
of  children  now  educating  in  both  scnoc^  amount  io  one  thou- 
sand six  handred  and  fifty- three. 

Over  and  above  the  education  of  die  childroi,  the  oommittee 
of  the  society  are  anxious  for  their  future  wd£u»;  they  encourage 
the  children  to  attend  the  half-yearly  general  courts ;  aid  as  an 
excitemoit  to  exemplary  conduct,  a  gratuity  is  given  to  those  who 

E reduce  satisfadory  testimonials  of  good  conduct,^-*:  f  th^  shall 
ave  continued  Uiree  years  in  the  same  aituation  £1 ;  if  Bve  years, 
'  £%;  and  if  seven  yearS|  £3. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Improvement  of  Oldy  and  Erection  of  J^TerOy  Public  Buildings  in 
the  City  of  fPeaiminster  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 


Houses  of  Parliament  after  the  destructvoe  fire  of  1834. 
House  of  Lords. 
Thi  conflagration,  though  it  had  reduced  the  Hooae  of  Commons 
to  a  roofless  fthell,  had,  at  the  same  thne^  nnveUed  its  pristine 
arcfaitectiiral  beauty  to  the  admiring  antiquarian.  The  walls  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Painted  Chamber  remained  entire ; 
and  as  circumstances  would  not  allow  the  removal  of  the  ruins, 
snd  rebuUding  of  **  the  Houses,"  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
parliament  itself,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  form  a  temporary 
aecommodation  for  the  two  branches  of  the  leeislatnre,  by  the 
re-edification  of  the  last  named  structures.  Aecoitlingly,  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  was  commissioned  to  construct  within  the  walls 
of  the  Painted  Chamber  an  apartment  for  the  peers,  and  within 
the  walls  of  the  former  House  of  Lords  accommodation  for  the 
commons.  ^ 

In  converting  the  remains  of  the  Painted  Chamber  into  an 
sppropriate  apartment  for  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  heighten  the  walls  by  at  least  one  third ;  a  roof  of  slates 
was  theji  put  over  the  building,  and  the  interior  works  were  com- 
menced. It  now  presents  an  apartment  fifty  feet  long,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  nearly  twenty-eight  feet  high.  The  flooring  on  each 
side  is  raised  by  two  low  steps  to  the  seats,  which  are  of  solid 
sod  beautifully-grained  English  oak,  and  covered  with  superfine 
crimson  cloth.  The  space  allows  of  three  tiers  on  each  side ;  over 
which  is  a  gallery,  capable  of  holdmg  two  tiers  of  seats,  supported 
by  an  octangular  column  and  iron  brackets,  cased  with  compo- 
sition. These  brackets  are  tastefully  enriched,  as  is  the  front 
of  the  ^psHery,  which  is  filled  with  quatrefoils  and  centre  shields 
«TCT7  *ix  ^  seven  feet,  divided  with  square  oak  stanchions,  and 
surmounted  by  an  iron  railing  of  two  longitudinal  bars.  The 
ascent  to  each  gallerv  is  by  a  handsome  geometrical  staircase; 
tad  over  this  end  of  dbe  apartment  is  a  large  gallery  for  strangers, 
reporters,  &c.,  which  immediately  communicates  with  the  re- 
porters' gsllery  in  the  House  of  Cornmons. 

The  accommodation  below  the  bar,  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  attend  to  bring  up  bills,  is  larger  by  four  feet 
than  formerly,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  may 
attend  on  tiiese  occasions  without  inconvenience.  On  the  left  of 
tlie  bar  is  a  door  leading  to  lour  new  committee  rooms,  formed 
Mil  of  the  long  galfcnrv,  and  the  passage  connecting  them  leads 
to  the  lobby  of  the  Commons.    On  the  r^ht  of  the  bar  is  the 
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entrance  for  the  lords,  which  communicates  with  the  House  of 
Commous  by  a  passage  leading  to  the  door  on  the  right  of  the 
speaker*s  chair. 

In  the  pier  between  the  two  windows  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
present  apartment,    (or  house,)   is  placed  the  throne,  upon   the 
identical  carpet  of  its  predecessor,  which  had  been  taken  up  for 
cleaning  previous  to  the  fire,  and  was  thus  saved.     The  throne 
is  not  new,  being  that  built  for  George  IV.,  when  Prince  B^;ent, 
in  the  Gold  Room  at  Carlton  House ;  it  has,  however,  been  con- 
siderably altered,  and  newly  embellished.    On  the  right  of  the 
throne  is  the  king's  entrance  doorway,  and  on  the  same  side  is 
a  window  fironting  a  blank  wall:    nearly  facing  are  two  other 
windows,  which  command  an  interesting  scene  of  the  dismantled 
walls  and  picturesque  ruins  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.     Over  the 
throne  Sir  Hobert  Smirke  has  filled  up  the  small  original  window, 
and  opened,  higher,  another  of  five  lights.    The  ceiling  of  the 
apartment  is  of  wood,   divided  by  moulded  ribs  and  binders, 
with  a  boss  or  pendant  at  every  other  intersection,  which  are 
adapted  for  the  suspension  of  splendid  chandeliers.    The  walls 
are  boarded,  grained,  and  varnished,  to  the  height  of  nine  feet 
above  the  gallery,  whence  they  are  crimson  papered,  as  is  also 
the  end  above  the  throne  to%e  ceiling. 

The  royal  entrance  remains  as  before ;  but  instead  of  first  pro- 
ceedmg  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  (now  the  House  of  Lords,)  his 
majesty  proceeds  at  once  to  the  Library,  whence  the  passage  leads 
direct  to  the  throne. 

Souse  of  Commons. 

The  new  House  of  Commons,  constructed  within  the  hall  of 
the  former  House  of  Lords,  is  a  spacious  apartment,  about  eighty 
feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  alto- 
gether of  less  ornamental  character  than  the  new  House  of  Lords. 
The  floor,  on  each  side,  is  raised  three  steps,  as  in  the  Lords, 
but  has  four  tiers  of  seats  instead  of  three,  and  the  entrance  end 
is  elevated  by  five  or  six  steps,  admitting  a  passage  way  on  the 
level  of  the  floor  in  the  centre;  over  which  is  a  large  gallery 
for  strangers,  to  contain  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  it  being 
entirely  over  the  lobby.  There  is  also  a  gallery  on  each  side  for 
the  members,  with  three  tiers  of  seats  in  each,  the  whole  length 
of  the  room.  The  seats  are  of  the  finest  oak,  covered  with  greea 
Spanish  leather. 

Immediately  over  the  speaker^s  chair  is  a  gallery  for  reporters 
only;  adjoining  which  is  a  small  room  for  waiting.  Beside  the 
chair  is  a  door  leading  to  the  speaker's  robins  and  retiring  room; 
and  another  door  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  adjoining  committee  rooms  have  bc»n  restoiedi  with  additioDi» 
and  a  withdrawing  room  for  strangers. 
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The  ceiling  of  the  house  shows  the  tieheams,  which  have  plain 
mouldings  and  cornices,  and  thick  circular  ventilators,  whence 
are  suspended  handsome  chandeliers.  The  house  is  entirely 
lighted  hy  semicirculax  windows,  higher  than  formerly.  The 
sides  are  boarded  to  about  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  galleries, 
and  above  that  are  coloured  to  imitate  granite :  the  end  over  the 
speaker's  chair  is  ornamented  with  two  pilasters. 

Both  houses  and  the  adjoining  apartments  are  heated  by  steam. 

Mr.  Smirke*8  interesting  researches  on  the  architectural  history 
of  Westminster  Hall  have  been  aided  by  the  progress  of  the  late 
repairs.  He  was  enabled  to  trace  distinctly  the  architectural 
arrangements  of  the  original  Norman  Hall,  and  also  to  distinguish 
the  work  with  great  precision,  from  the  alterations  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  The  walls  of  Rufus'  Hall  remained  nearly  un- 
touched up  to  the  bottom  of  the  range  of  windows,  or  clerestory. 
Mr.  Smirke  throws  out  a  hint  that  he  has  material  sufficient  to 
compile  an  architectural  restoration  of  the  Norman  Hall.  The 
following  up  of  this  idea  would  aflford  a  very  desirable  illustration 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting,  in  an  historical  light,  of  our 
ancient  buildings.  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  it  is  now 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
were  formerly  surmounted  by  a  clerestory,  containing  an  upper 
range  of  windows  of  lar^  dimensions. 

A  very  clear  elucidation  is  given  of  that  immense  building. 
The  common  opinion,  that  the  curved  ribs  of  the  wood  work 
support  the  roof  in  the  nature  of  an  arch,  is  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. The  truth  is,  that  this  roof,  like  that  at  Eltham,  of  nearly 
the  same  date,  is  the  common  collar  beun  roof,  and  of  extremely 
simple  construction ;  the  whole  pressure  is  carried  by  the  straight 
lines  of  the  principal  rafler  and  brace  above  alluded  to  directly 
on  to  the  solid  wall,  where  it  ought  to  be;  and  these  arches, 
which  seem  to  mystify  the  principle  of  construction  adopted, 
were  intended  chiefly,  if  not  cT\tirely,  for  ornamental  effect. 

New  Pinnacle  of  Westminster  Hall. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  conversant  with  the 
antiquities  of  Westminster,  that  some  years  since,  and  previous  to 
the  repairs  of  the  principal  front  of  the  Hall,  a  circular  or 
polygonal  turret,  partlv  ancient,  but  ending  in  a  cupola  of  modem 
design  and  workmanship,  disfigured  the  point  of  the  gable  at  the 
soum  end  of  the  Hall.  This  unsightly  termination  was  then 
taken  down,  and  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  without  any 
attempt  at  its  reconstruction,  would  appear  to  sanction  the  con- 
clusion that  the  £oard  of  Works  were  at  a  loss  for  a  design  for 
a  new  erection  to  supply  its  place.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  in  his 
**  Suggestions  for  the  Architectural  Improvement  of  die  Western 
Part  of  London,"  published  in   1834,  gave  a  hint  upon  the  pro- 
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prietj  of  Ae  reatoration  of  it  bj  the  foUowiDg  description  of  the 
tnrret  prior  to  its  removal. 

*'  The  turret  which  formed  a  finial  to  the  sooth  gable  of  tbis 
Hall,  being  in  imminent  danger  of  falling,  was  taken  down  a  lew 
years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  author,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  octagon  turret  with  an  ogee  oanopj ;  but  it  was 
found  that  this  appearance  was  by  no  means  its  original  one. 
Embedded  in  the  solid  stone  work  were  discoyeied,  standing 
m  sUUf  two  statues  of  kings,  back  to  back,  with  the  orb  in  their 
hands.  An  open  groined  canopy  surmounted  these  effigies,  which 
having  been  found  probably  m  a  dangerous  state,  h^  at  some 
later  period  been  filled  in  with  masonry.  By  the  desire  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Stephenson,  the  then  surveyor*general  (who  in  his 
official  capacity  never  laid  aside  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  taste 
and  an  antiquary),  these  regal  figures  were  deposited  in  a  place 
of  security.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  these  mutilated  images  may  have  been 
credited  as  old  materials  to  the  metropolitan  road  commissioners.** 

The  fears  of  the  author  for  the  safety  of  the  statues  were 
happily  without  foundation.  In  the  present  year  the  restoratioii 
has  been  completed,  in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  the  architaot 
to  whose  care  it  has  been  entrusted*  The  turret  or  shaft  of  the 
pinnacle  is  hexagonal  in  plan,  and  is  formed  by  six  perpendicular 
uprights  mould^l  and  finished  by  pinnacles,  the  intervals  between 
them  forming  as  many  Grothic  niches,  eadi  having  a  cinouefoil 
head,  covered  with  a  canopy,  the  rakinff  lines  of  which  art 
incurvated  and  enriched  with  crockets,  and  the  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  spire,  crocheted  and  ending  in  a  finiaL  Within  the  body 
or  shaft  of  the  pinnacle,  which  is  perfectly  open,  are  three  rqgaJ 
statues,  standing  on  the  points  of  a  triangle ;  the  whole  are  united 
at  the  backs  of  the  figures,  and  each  is  placed  opposite  to  qds 
of  the  open  fiuxs  of  the  hexagon ;  and  there  is  consequently  an 
alternate  vacant  niche  between  every  duplication  of  the  statues. 
The  effigies  are  above  the  size  of  life,  although,  from  the  height, 
they  appear  to  be  much  below  it  The  8t;^le  of  carving  is  bold 
and  free,  and  well  adapted  to  the  elevated  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed.  The  originals  may  be  seen  in  the  late  Speaker^s 
Court,  and  they  appear  to  be  very  excellently  eopied  in  the  restoied 
design. 

The  merits  of  the  pinnacle  are  shewn  as  well  in  design  as  in 
execution :  placed  on  the  point  of  a  gable,  and  necessarily  resting 
on  the  inclined  sides  of  a  coping,  it  presented  a  difficulty  to  the 
architect,  who  was  very  liliely  to  &11  into  an  appearance  of 
awkwardness.  The  tact  universally  displayed  by  the  ancieiit 
architects  entirely  avoided  this  danger.  A  solid  pinnacle  would 
have  appeared  unsafe  and  unharmonious ;  it  woiila  have  reposed 
very  insecurely  on  the  canted  sides  of  the  coping,  and  in  appear- 
ance at  least  would  have  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  slipping  off; 
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but  one  of  a  hollow  caQftrucdon,  sustained  on  columnar  stipports, 
each  of  which  occupied  but  little  space,  was  particularly  appro- 
priate to  the  situation,  and  wouMst  and  most  happily  and  securely  on 
its  singular  foundation.  The  modem  copy  doubtless  in  this  regard 
follows  its  predecessor.  The  design  upon  the  whole  somewhat 
resembles  an  ancient  cross;  the  hexagonal  plan,  and  the  triple 
arrangement  of  the  statues,  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  architectural 
critic  of  Waltham  Cross.  The  canopies  and  finials  are  neatly 
and  finely  executed ;  the  detail  of  the  age  of  Richard  II. :  the 
spire,  which  is  entirely  new,  is  finished  with  a  small  and  delicate 
fioial,  instead  of  the  vulgar  bunch  of  foliage,  which  is  usually  seen 
in  modern  works  in  a  similar  situation.* 

Ancient  Palace  of  Westminster^  and  its  appendant  huildin^s.'f 

The  site  and  demesne  of  the  ancient  palace  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Thames ;  on  the  north  by  Woolstaple,  now  Bridge, 
Street ;  on  the  west  by  the  precincts  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  and 
of  Westminster  Abbey  behmd  Abingdon  Street,  and  by  the  line  of 
the  present  College  Street  southward,  where  there  was  formerly  a 
stream,  named  Uie  Great  Ditch,  (now  a  sewer,)  running  in  a 
line  with  the  exterior  wall  of  the  palace  garden.  The  state  ofiices, 
festive  halls,  royal  chapel,  and  principal  apartments  were  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  palace  demesne.  What  was  in  ancient  records 
named  the  lesser,  or  private  palace  of  the  king,  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  inclosed  demesne,  between  what  is  now  named 
Abingdon  Street,  and  College  Garden,  in  Edward  the  Third's 
reign  it  formed  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  Infirmary.  $  The 
destruction  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  lesser  palace  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
Whitehall. 

Painted  Chamber. 

St  Edward's,  or  the  Painted,  Chamber,  received  its  first  name 
from  the  pious  prince  traditionally  said  to  have  died  in  this  apart- 

«  Gent.  Mag.  S«pt.  1836*  f  Vol.  iv.  p.  167. 

WiUmore  sUtes,  from  the  **  Niger  Qaarternas*'  preserved  araoog  the 
arcbiTes  of  the  dean  and  chapter  at  WestmiiiBter,  that  Edward  III.,  in  the 
thiFty-firBt  year  of  his  reign,  gave  licence  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  West- 
Bioater  to  parcbase  lands  &c.  to  the  yearly  valne  of  •iS40,  notwithstanding  the 
sUtute  of  mortmain,  **  in  toosideration  of  a  great  part  of  a  certain  tower  in  the 
eoroer  of  the  private  palace  towards  the  8oath,^-et  hose  lieentia  concessa  est  pro 
magna  parte  cojusdara  Torris  in  anguio  palatii  privati  versas  aostmm." — This 
tow«r  \m  yet  standing,  and  now  called  Parliament  Office,  from  its  appropriation 
to  the  keeping  of  the  state  records.  It  is  of  a  sqoare  form,  with  an  octagonal 
staircase  turret  annexed ;  and  is  probably  of  the  age  of  William  Rofns.  After 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  King  Edwacd  III.,  it  was  named  the  Jewel 
HoQse;  in  Henry  VI It 's  reign  it  was  osed  as  a  royal  wardrobe. — M.S.  Bibl. 
Harl.  No.  ]4l9.~Widlnore*s  Hist,  of  Westmioster  Abbey,  p.  2S1.— Brayley  and 
Brittoo*s  Westminster,  p.  417. 
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ment:  it  was  also  named  the  King's  Great  Chamber;  and  being 
afterwards  enlarged  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  embellish- 
ments by  Henry  II  I. »  it  received  the  appellation  of  the  Painted 
Chamber.*  Before  the  destructive  fire  of  October,  1834,  this 
apartment  had  two  floors,  of  which  one  was  tesselated,  the  other 
boarded;  they  were  supported  on  massive  joists  of  chesnut  timber, 
which  rested  on  middle  walls  built  for  that  purpose.  The  length 
of  this  apartment  was  eighty  feet  six  inches,  its  width  twenty-six 
feet,  and  its  height  from  the  upper  floor  thirty-one  feet;  the 
ceiling  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  111.,  and  richly  embellished  with 
gilded  and  painted  tracery,  including  small  wainscoat  paterae. 
Numerous  paintings  on  the  walls  and  window  jams  had  been 
entirely  forgotten,  till  the  removal  of  some  old  tapestry  in  ISOO; 
they  represented  the  battles  of  the  Maccabees  r  the  Seven 
Brethren;  St  John,  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  presenting  a  ring  to 
King  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  canonization  of  King  Edward ; 
and  numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  from  texts  of  scripture.  Simon 
Simeon  and  Hu^o  the  Illuminator,  have  noticed  these  paiutings 
in  their  manuscript  Itinerary  of  the  year  1322,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Benet's  College,  Cambridge.  They  were 
Franciscan  friars,  who  came  from  Ireland,  and  passed  through 
London,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  After  slightly  noticing  me 
Monastery  at  Westmmster,  their  observations  on  the  Painted 
Chamber  inform  us  that  it  is  immediately  conti^ous  to  the  palace 
oi  the  king,  and  that  on  its  walls  the  histones  of  the  wars  of 
the  whole  Bible  are  painted  beyond  description — ineffdtnUter 
depicta — with  most  complete  and  perfect  inscriptions  in  French, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  and  with  the  greatest  regal 
magnificence.f 

*  A  roll  in  the  office  of  the  records  of  the  king  remembrmnoer  of  the 
exchequer,  betriog  date  the  twentieth  of  Edward  I.,  (anno  1292,)  is  hevled. 
**  p*roa  op'ac'o  picture,"  or  first  work  of  painting,  and  contains  an  accoont  of 
payments  made  by  Master  Walter  the  painter,  for  the  emendation  of  the  pictoret 
in  the  king's  great  chamber,  as  the  painted  chamber  was  then  named.  White 
lead  at  twopence  per  pound,  is  mentioned ;  three  quarts  of  oil  at  ninepeooe; 
a  measure  of  green  viridi,  (Terdigris.)  at  three  halfpenoe;  another  of 
vermilion,  at  twopence  halfpenny;  sinople,  twopence  halfpenny;  Taraidi,  ooe 
pound,  at  fouroence ;  ochre,  plaster,  thread,  and  skin,  twopence ;  and  tools, 
threepence  hal^noy ;  the  total  expense  for  materials  was  three  shilUngs.  The 
wages  of  Master  Walter  for  seven  days,  at  twelvepence  per  day,  was  seven 
shillings ;  of  Alex,  de  Wyndsor  and  Rich,  de  Bridix  his  assistants,  for  five  dsjt 
each,  at  sixpence  a  day,  was  five  shillings ;  and  of  Rich,  de  Stokwell,  sixpence 
for  one  day.  In  this  record  (first  cited  by  Messrs.  Brayley  and  Britton,  in  their 
History  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c.),  we  have  a  proof  of  the  very  early 
practice  of  oil  colouring  in  this  country.  It  is  a  curious  tttct  that  the  roil  itself 
oomroeoces  with  the  same  date  as  that  which  begins  the  account  of  the  fcmndatioa 
of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  vix.  April  the  twenty-eighth,  twentieth  of  Edward  I. 

f  Drawing  of  some  particular  remains  of  these  embelltshmeots  were  exhibited 
ui  the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  beginning  of  1835. 
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The  Star  Chamber  and Exches[tier  Buildings* 

These  ancient  buildings  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  New 
Palace  Yard,  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames:  *' adjoining  them, 
northward,  was  an  arched  gateway,  apparently  of  Henry  III.'s 
time,  which  communicated  with  a  boarded  passage  and  stairs 
leading  to  the  water.  At  different  times,  since  1807,  the  whole 
of  this  range  of  building  has  been  pulled  down ;  the  last  remain- 
ing part,  which  included  the  offices  where  the  trials  of  the  Pix 
and  the  printing  of  exchequer  bills  were  carried  on,  was  destroyed 
in  1836.  There  was  also  an  apartment  in  the  same  edifice,  in 
which  that  despotic  tribunal,  the  Star  Chamber,  held  its  sittings 
diiting  the  most  obnoxious  period  of  its  career,  namely,  from  the 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  until  the  final  abolition  of  the 
court  by  parliament,  in  1641.  This,  however,  could  not  have 
been  the  ^  Chambre  des  Esioilies,*  or  *  Camera  Stellata^'  in 
which  the  court  originally  sat;  for,  the  building  itself  was  evi- 
dently of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  the  date  1602,  with  the  initials 
£.  B.  separated  by  an  open  rose  on  a  star,  was  carved  over  one 
of  the  doorways."t  But,  it  may  be  inferred  from  various  records, 
that  the  original  Star  Chamber  occupied  the  same  site,  or  nearly 
so,  as  the  late  buildings.  The  origin  of  the  name  **Star 
Chamber,"  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  which  has  given  occasion 
to  several  ingenious  guesses.  The  generally  received  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  supported  by  Mr.  Ualey,  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Archceologiaj  p.  404;  that  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber  was  anciently  ornamented  with  gilded  stars.  Other 
writers  believe  the  name  to  have  been  derived  from  the  starra,  or 
Jewish  bonds,  deposited  in  it  by  order  of  Richard  I.  Here  the 
Star  Chamber  commissioners  had  their  sittings;  and  their  arbi- 
trary and  severe  decrees  contributed  not  a  little  to  brinfi;  about 
those  popular  discontents  from  which  the  civil  wars  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  originated. 

It  seems  agreed  that  all  superior  courts  of  justice  originated 
in  the  ancient  Royal  Court,  held  in  the  king's  palace,  before  the 
king  himself,  and  the  members  of  his  *'  consilium  ordinarium,*' 
commonly  called  "  the  council."  The  Courts  of  Kind's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  arose,  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
the  King's  Court,  and  assumed  independent  jurisdiction  over  par- 

*  From  Letters  by  John  Bmce,  Esq.,  pablished  in  the  Archa^ologia  of  1834. 

f  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley,  in  their  excellent  History  and  Description  of 
the  late  Houses  of  Parliament  and  ancient  Palace  of  Westminster,  remark,  that 
**  the  appellation  *  Starre  Chamber,*  is  given  to  a  long  range  of  building  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Westminster,  in  the  cnrions  bird*s-eye  plan  of  London, 
attriboted  to  Ralph  Aggas,  and  snppoRed  to  have  been  delineated  about  the  year 
1670.  The  site  marked  is  evidently  the  same  as  was  occupied  by  the  buildings 
r^  cently  destroyed." 
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ticular  descriptions  of  causes.  Hence,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  business  of  the  King's  Court  was  diverted  into  other  channeb  ; 
but  the  court  itself  subsisted,  and  exercised  a  judicial  distinction, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  authority,  the  council  held 
their  sittings  in  a  chamb^  of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  known 
as  "  the  Council  Chamber  near  the  Exchequer,"  and  the  **  Chambre 
des  Estoyers,"  or  **  Estoilles,'*  near  the  Ifeceipt  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  chamber  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  outermost 
quadrangle  of  the  palace,  next  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  was, 
consequently,  easily  accessible  to  the  suiiorl  The  occupation  of 
the  "  Chambre  des  Estoilles,'^  or  Star  Chamber,  by  the  council, 
can  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  no  specific  mention 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  as  a  Court  of  Justice,  can  be  found,  Mr. 
Bruce  believes,  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  about  which 
time  the  old  titles  of  *'  the  Lords  sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber," 
and  "  the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber,"  seem  to  have  merged  in 
this  one  distinguishing  appeUation.* 

The  course  of  the  proceedings  before  the  council  was  twofold ; 
one,  are  tenus,  or  by  mouth ;  the  other  by  bill  and  answer.  The 
proceeding  ore  tenus  was  that  which  was  usually  adopted  in 
political  cases,  and,  consequently  was  the  most  abused.  It  origi- 
nated either  in  **  soden  reporte,"  which,  Mr.  Bruce  thinks,  means 
private,  and,  probably,  secret  information  given  to  the  council. 
The  person  accused,  or  suspected,  was  immediately  apprehended 
and  privately  examined.  If  he  confessed  any  offence,  or,  if  the 
cunnmg  of  his  examiners  drew  fh>m  him,  or  his  own  simplicity 
let  fall,  any  expressions  which  suited  their  purpose,  he  was  at 
once  brought  to  the  bar,  his  confession  or  exammation  was  read, 
he  was  convicted  eof  ore  suOy  (out  of  his  own  mouth,)  and  judg- 
ment was  immediately  pronounced  against  him.  Imagination  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  terrible  judicature.  Dragged  from  home, 
in  the  custody  of  a  pursuivant,  ignorant  of  the  charge  or  suspicion 
entertained  against  nim,  without  firiend  or  counsellor,  the  fore- 
doomed victim  was  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  before 
the  members  of  a  tribunal' which  was  bound  by  no  law,  and  which 
itself  created  and  defined  the  offences  it  punished.  His  judges 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  his  prosecutors,  and  every  mixture  of  these 
two  characters  is  inconsistent  with  impartial  justice. 

Besides  the  mode  of  proceeding  ore  tenus,  the  council  might 
be  applied  to  in  another  manner,  in  all  cases  of  libel,  conspiracy, 
and  matters  arising  out  of  force  or  fraud.    Crimes  of  the  greatest 

*  The  judges  before  and  subsequent  to  this  alteration  were  the  same,  vis., 
the  members  of  the  King's  Ordinary  Councii — '*  the  lords  of  the  oooncil/'  a« 
Uiey  are  still  termed  in  the  litany  of  the  church  service,  although  many  of  them 
have  generally  been  under  the  degree  of  a  baron. 
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ibagnitude,  even  treason  and  murder,  were  treated  of  in  this  court, 
but  solely  punished  as  trespasses,  the  council  not  having  dared 
to  usurp  the  power  of  inflicting  death.  Causes  of  a  capital  nature 
could  originate  only  in  the  king,  who,  by  prosecuting  in  this  court 
for  any  treasonable  or  felonious  ofi^nce,  showed  his  desire  to  remit 
the  sentence  against  the  life  which  would  have  been  awarded  in 
the  courts  of  law.  In  these  cases,  a  bill  of  complaint  was  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who  then  granted  a  warrant,  and 
subpcenas  were  issued  to  the  defendant  Strictly,  no  subpoena 
could  be  issued  until  a  bill  was  filed;  but,  it  seems  that  this 
practice  was,  at  one  time,  relaxed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
m  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  **many  solicitors  who  lived  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  or  the  farthest  parts  of  the  north,  did  make  a 
trade  to  sue  forth  a  multitude  of  subpoenas  to  vex  their  nei^h* 
hours ;  who,  rather  than  they  would  travd  to  London,  would  give 
tbeaa  any  composition,  although  there  were  no  colour  of  compkint 
fcgainst  them. 

The  process  of  the  Star  Chamber  might  anciently  be  served  in 
any  place.  In  catholic  times,  the  market;  or  the  church,  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  place  for  service.  We  find  a  corroboration 
of  this  practice  in  the  mention  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 
second  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  one  Cheeseman  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  contempt  of  court,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon 
a  messenger  who  served  process  upon  him  in  the  church  of 
Esterford,  in  Essex.  The  practice  of  wearing  swords  during  divine 
service  is  ancient ;  and,  in  Poland,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  draw 
their  swords  at  church,  during  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  by  way 
of  testifying  their  zeal  for  the  faith.^ 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  person  summoned  appeared 
personally  before  the  chancellor,  or  president,  of  the  council.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  defendant  appeared  before  the  clerk  of 
the  council,  who  took  from  him  a  bond  not  to  depart  without 
license  of  the  court ;  by  which  bond  he  was  anciently  conditioned 
to  appear  from  day  to  day,  or  confess  the  oflfence.  In  the  time 
of  £dward  III.,  we  find  a  petitioner  sumnfDned  to  appear  on  a 
certain  day,  when  his  opponent  not  being  present,  he  was  ordered 
to  follow  Uie  court  firom  day  to  day  until  the  complainant  should 
appear,  and  thus  he  was  kept,  *'  as  in  a  prison,'  upwards  of  a 
ear.  If  the  defendant  refused  to  answer  upon  oath,  the  plaintifiTs 
(ill,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  certain  time;  when,  if  he  still 
refused,  either  the  bill  was  taken  as  his  confession,  or  he  was 
retained  in  custody  and  kept  upon  bread  and  water  until  he 
answered.  When  he  had  put  in  his  answer,  the  plaintiff  examined 
him  upon  written  interrogatories,  when  if  he  refused  to  answer 
them,  he  was  committed  until  he  consented  to  do  so;  and  some 

•  Howel's  Letters*  p.  268,  ad.  1737, 
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persons  who  persbted  in  refusing,  were  continued  in  confinemoit 
during  their  lives.  The  examination  was  secret,  and  the  defendant 
was  neither  allowed  advice  nor  notice:  hut,  having  passed  his 
examination,  he  was  allowed  to  depart,  upon  securities  heing^ 
given  for  his  re-appearance.  The  witnesses  were  then  similarly 
examined ;  but  the  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  cross-examine 
them.  When  the  cause  was  readj,  it  was  entered  in  a  list,  and 
the  defendant  was  summoned  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court 

The  court  sat  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  during  term  time,  twice 
and  sometimes  thrice,  in  a  week.  After  the  sitting,  the  lords,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  council,  dined  in  the  Inner  Star  Chamber,  at  the 
public  expense.  The  cost  of  these  dinners  rose  to  an  extravagant 
sum:  from  1509  to  1590,  the  charge  for  each  dinner  varying 
from  £2  Is.  2d.,  to  £17  or  £18,  though  the  number  of  persons 
dining  considerably  decreased  during  that  time. 

The  number  of  the  council  who  attended  the  court,  is  said  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  to  have  been  nearly 
forty,  of  whom  seven  or  eight  were  prelates:  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  number  was  nearly  thirty;  but  it  subsequently 
declined. 

The  chancellor  proceeded  to  the  sittings  of  the  court  in  great 
state ;  his  mace  and  seal  being  carried  before  him.  He  was  the 
supreme  judge,  and  alone  sat  with  his  head  imcovered ;  and  was 
attended  by  his  own  servants  in  the  court.  Upon  important 
occasions,  persons  who  wished  ^'to  get  convenient  places  and 
standing,"  went  there  by  three  o*cl(Kk  in  the  mommg.  The 
privileges  of  the  chancellor  were  much  abused :  he  appointed  his 
own  kinsmen  and  favourites  to  be  counsel  to  the  suit,  and  he 
made  orders  upon  private  petitions,  which  were  a  source  of  profit 
to  his  attendants ;  he  could  sit  when  he  chose,  and  command  the 
attendance  of  the  other  judges. 

Upon  the  trial  of  causes,  the  parties  were  heard  by  their  counsel, 
who  were  confined  to  a  '^  lacomcal  brevity  !*'  the  examinations  of 
the  witnesses  were  read,  and  the  members  of  the  court  proceeded 
In  silence  to  deliver  their  opinions.  They  spoke  in  order  from 
the  inferior  upwards,  the  archbishop  always  preceding  the  chan- 
cellor. In  the  case  of  equality  of  voices,  that  of  the  chancellor 
was  decisive.  He  alone  had  the  power  of  assessing  damages  and 
awarding  costs,  and  he  alone  could  discharge  persons  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  during  pleasure. 

Every  punishment,  except  death,. was  assumed  to  be  within  the 
power  of  the  court.  If  the  complaint  were  founded  upon  a 
precise  statute,  (which  was  very  seldom  the  case,)  the  court 
awarded  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  statute;  but  if  the  ofience 
were  against  the  statute,  they  usually  imposed  a  heavier  punish- 
ment than  the  statute.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  this 
practice: — "The  statute  of  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  14,  punisheth 
the  forging  of  false  deeds   with  double  damages  to   the   partie 
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grieved ;  imprisoDment  during  life,  piliory,  cattiog  off  both  ears, 
slitting  nostrils,  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  profits  of  all 
bis  lands  during  his  life;  and  the  publisher  of  such  deedes, 
(knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,)  with  like  douUe  damages, 
pillory,  cutting  off  one  ear,  and  imprisonment  for  a  year.  The 
^tarre  Chamber  will  adde,  upon  the  forger,  a  fine  to  the  value 
of  all  his  estates,  whipping,  wearing  of  papers  through  West- 
minster Hall,  letters  to  be  seared  in  his  face  with  bote  irons; 
and  to  the  publisher  likewise  a  great  fine  and  longer  imprison- 
ment, not  to  be  released  until  bee  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour, 
and  the  like." 

This  catalogue  of  judicial  terrors  comprehends,  at  one  view,  all 
the  ordinary  punishments  of  the  Star  Chamber.  In  John  Lil- 
bume*s  case,  gageing  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  stop  his 
outcries  in  the  pillory.  In  other  cases,  a  savage  and  cold-blooded 
ingenuity  was  exercised  in  the  discovery  of  novel  inflictions. 
Thus,  one  Traske,  a  poor  fanatic  who  taught  the  unlawfulness 
of  eating  swine*s  flesh,  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  fed 
upon  pork. 

Mr.  Bruce  thinks  it  might  be  shown  that  most  of  these  infamous 
punishments  were  introduced  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIL 
and  Henry  VIII.,  and  grew  into  common  practice  under  Elizabetlu 
Whipping  seems  to  have  been  introduced  hj  Lord  Keeper 
Pickering,  in  the  later  reign.  In  the  early  instances,  there  was  a 
moderation  in  fines ;  but,  latterly,  they  were  excessive,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  estate  of  the  delinquent,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
supposed  character  of  the  offence,  *'  the  ransom  of  a  beggar  and  a 
ffentleman  being  all  one ;"  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  *'  the 
ford  chancellor  useth  to  say  often,  that  the  king  hath  committed 
his  justice  to  them,  and  that  he  hath  reserved  his  mercy  to  him- 
self; wherefore  that  they  ought  to  look  only  upon  the  o&nce,  and 
not  upon  the  person,  but  leave  him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy,  if 
there  be  cause.  In  the  reigns  of  Henries  VII.  and  VIII,  it  was 
not  so.  The  clergy  were  then  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  court, 
and  they  generally  pleaded  for  mercy. 

The  causes  determined  by  the  council  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.,  although  important 
and  interesting  in  themselves,  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  can 
well  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  rapid  sketch  like  the 
present;  the  object  of  which  is  not  to  enumerate  all,  or  even 
many,  of  the  cases  determinedlK  the  Star  Chamber,  but  to  give 
a  general  notion  of  the  practiJia  which  prevailed  there,  and  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  its  decisions,  during  the  several  periods  of 
its  existence. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIL  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  That  monarch  appears  to  have  had  a  fondness  for 
sitting  in  person  with  his  council  upon  judicial  occasions;  and, 
during  the   first  and   second  years  of  his  reign,  held  *Uwelv6 

2  K 
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several  stately  sessions*'  ia  the  Star  Chamber:  but  Mr.  Bruc9 
has  not  found  any  instances  of  his  majesty^s  judicial  wisdom, 
though  he  had  called  around  him  a  learned  counciL 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  our  attention  is  not  so  much 
drawn  to  the  particular  cases  determined  in  the  Star  Chamber,  as 
to  the  general  system  which  prevailed  there.  This  court  was  the 
instniment  by  which  the  politic  rapacity  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
subtlety  of  his  favourite  **  promoters  of  suits,"  acoomplished  their 
nefarious  purposes.  If  a  man  were  descendied  from  a  stock  that 
had  favoured  the  White  Rose— if  he  were  suspected  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  misfortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick — ^if  his 
behaviour  indicated  a  lofty  spirit— or  even  if  he  were  merely 
thought  to  be  moderated  rich;  neither  a  dignified  station  in 
society,  nor  purity  of  life,  nor  cautiousness  of  conduct,  could 
afford  him  any  protection.  Some  obsolete  law  was  put  in  force 
against  him  by  the  king*s  receivers  of  forfeitures.  If  his  purse 
were  found  to  be  empty,  the  prejudged  culprit  was  committed  to 
prison,  until  a  pardon  was  purchased  by  tne  compassion  of  bis 
friends ;  if  full,  just  enough  was  left  for  a  second  plunder.  The 
king*s  agents,  or,  as  Hall  calls  them,  ''ravenynge  wolves,"  in 
these  transactions,  were  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  filkd  the  royal 
coffers,  and  enriched  themselves.  "At  this  unreasonable  and 
extort  doynge,"  says  Hall,  '*  noble  men  grudged,  meane  men 
kycked,  poore  men  lamented,  preachers  onenlie  at  Paules  Crosse 
and  other  places  exclaimed,  rebuked,  and  aetested,  but  they  wouhl 
never  amend." 

Mr.  Bruce  next  refers  to  two  papers  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  selects  from  one  an  account  of  sums  received 
for  cases  in  which  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  breaches 
of  the  law,  either  real  or  pretended,  had  compounded  with  the 
king,  and  paid  fines,  through  Dudley,  to  be  discharged.  Among 
the  persons  named  in  this  paper,  are  many  of  the  chief  nobility 
of  the  time.  The  unhappy  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, stands  at  the  heaa  of  the  list  for  five  hundred  marks.  At 
a  little  distance  follow,  *'  Sir  William  Capcl,  alderman  of  London, 
and  Giles  Capcl,  his  son,  for  their  )>ardons,  £1000;  besides 
£2615  6s.  8d.  for  other  troubles.  Sir  William  was  again  sued, 
for  '^  things  done  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  mayoraltie ;"  when 
either  his  purse  or  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  refused  all 
composition,  '*  and  after  prvsonment  in  the  Countour  and  sheriff's 
house,  was  by  the  kinge  s  counfeell  commanded  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remayned  untU  the  king  died,  and  shortly  after  was 
delivered  with  many  other."  It  seems  to  have  beeen  scarcely 
possible  to  fill  any  of  the  civil  offices,  without  giving  occasion  of 
advantage  to  these  watchful  informers.  Esch^tors,  customers, 
controllers,  sherifils,  are  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  referred  to,  and 
the  king  seems  to  have  taken  double  advantage  of  these  ofllicers, 
by  first  selling  them  their  appointments,  and  afterwards  scruli* 
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nixing  their  conduct  by  the  most  vigilant  sevemy.  Amongst  the 
items  quoted  from  this  account  are—-*'  For  the  pardon  of  murther 
of  Sir  John  Fines,  kt,  25  lib,"  (pounds.)  "From  the  Eari  of 
Derby,  for  his  pardon,  6000  lib."  •*  For  the  pardon  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  10,000  lib." 

From  these  and  many  other  similar  items,  it  would  seem  that 
the  king   assumed   the  power  of  withdrawing  causes  from  th« 

jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts,  upon  the  accused  party  making  a 
pecuniary  arrangement  with  his  receivers;  or,  as  the  phrase  ran 
m  the  Star  Chamber,  the  *'king  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,"  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged  upon  his  majesty  certi* 
fying  that  fact  to  the  court. 

Lord  fiacon  has  made  us  accjuainted  with  the  traditional  story 

.of  the  king*s  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  retainers, 
dressed  in  liverie<i,  came  around  him  upon  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
his  majesty.  Henry  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  good  cheer  he 
received,  but  added,  *'  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken 
in  my  sighte — ^my  attorney  must  speak  with  you;"  which  words 
were  the  prelude  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  marks.  Tradition 
has,  probably,  exaggerated  the  amount  of  the  fine;  but  the 
anecdote  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  practice  evidenced  in 
the  MSS.  referred  to. 

The  accession  of  Heni^  VIH.  produced  an  extraordinary  change 
in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  council  no  longer  listened  approvingly 
to  the  accusations  of  the  late  king*s  conmiissioners  of  forfeitures, 
but  immediately  proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  accusers. 

'  They  were  committed  to  the  Tower  the  very  day  after  the  new 
king  was  proclaimed.  All  offences,  except  murder,  felony,  and 
treason,  were  pardoned ;  and  it  was  add^,  that  if  any  man  had 
wrongfully  sustained  injury  or  loss  of  goods,  through  Empson  and 
Dudley,  uiat  he  would  receive  satisfaction  upon  petition  to  the 
king.  A  crowd  of  applicants  immediately  besieged  the  council, 
and  due  restitution  was  made ;  but  fraudulent  claims  being  after- 
wards put  forth,  the  council  soon  desisted. 

The  Promoters,^  **  notwithstanding  the  general  pardon,  were 
sentenced  by  the  council,  some  of  them  to  pay  fines,  and  others 
to  ride  about  the  City  on  horseback,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
horses'  tails,  and  afrerwards  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Comhill, 
and  wear  papers  indicative  of  their  offences.  Such  a  punishment 
was,  in  truth,  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  revenge  themselvies 
upon  their  persecutors,  and  the  opportunity  it  afforded  was  not 
lost  Three  of  the  ringleaders,  upon  whpm  this  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  6th  of  June,  1509,  died  in  Newgate, 
within  a  few  days  afterwards ;  **  for  very  shame,"  say  some  of  the 
authorities,  but  more  probably,  as  assigned  by  others,  from  ill 
usage  in  the  pillory. 

*  These  iDformere  were  8o  called,  because  tkey  '*  promoteU  maay  houc^t 
men*!  ▼exations.** 
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The  fate  of  Empson  and  Dudley  is  well  known.  To  satisfy 
public  clamour,  they  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but, 
probably,  without  any  intention  of  carrying  the  sentence  into 
execution.  It  happened,  however,  that  Henry  set  out,  at  that 
tirae,  upon  his  first  progress ;  findmg  himself  annoyed,  wherever 
he  went,  by  outcries  for  vengeance  against  the  unpopular  minis- 
ters, he  at  once  dispatched  a  warrant  for  their  execution,  and  they 
were  accordingly  sent  to  the  block,  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
royal  progress.  Empson's  forfeited  mansion,  with  its  orchard  and 
twelve  gardens,  situate  in  St.  Bride*8,  Fleet  Street,  and  occupying 
the  ground  now  known  as  Salisbury  Square  and  Dorset  Street, 
were  granted  to  Wolsey,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1510.* 

For  the  honour  of  Wolsey  let  it  be  noticed  that,  during  his 
administration,  there  prevailed  in  the  Star  Chamber,  neither  the 
pecuniary  meanness  which  was  its  prominent  vice  under  his 
immediate  predecessors,  nor  the  cruelty  which  distinguished  it 
at  a  later  period.  The  council  frequently  investigated  alleged 
offences,  and  occasionally  committed  to  the  Tower ;  out  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  long  imprisonments,  the  degrading  and  barbarous 
punishments,  or  the  oppressive  fines,  which  is  inflicted  at  other 
periods.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  may  be  explained  by  the 
sanguinary  disposition  of  the  monarch,  and  the  obsequiousness 
of  juries.  Offences  which  were  formerly  thought  fit  subjects  for 
the  Star  Chamber  were  now  punished  with  death ;  the  boundaries 
of  treason  were  enlarged  so  as  to  inclose  words,  and  even  wishes, 
as  well  as  acts ;  but  treason  was  a  crime  not  cognizable  before 
the  council,  and  death  a  punishment  which  they  never  dared  to 
inflict.  To  carry  these  new  laws  into  eflecl,  it  was,  therefore^ 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

Wolsey,  always  delighted  with  magnificence,  made  a  great  show 
of  it  in  the  Star  Chamber.  In  his  time  ^*  the  presence  that  sat 
with  him  was  always  great;"  and  Cavendish  has  detailed  the 
pompous  "  order  of  his  going  to  Westminster  Hall,  surrounded 
by  noblemen,  and  preceded  bv  cross-bearers  and  pillar-bearers." 

Wolsey's  administration  of  justice  in  private  causes  has  of\en 
been  praised.  In  the  Star  Chamber,  '*he  spared  neither  high 
nor  low,  but  judged  every  estate  according  to  their  merits  and 
deserts."  In  political  cases,  the  object  of  the  CardinaFs  Star 
Chamber  prosecutions  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  punishment 
of  oflenders  so  much  as  procuring  a  general  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  king.  Those  who  submitted  were  usually 
pardoned,  whilst  the  obstinate  were,  in  most  cases,  turned  over  to 
the  common  law. 

After  the  time  of  Wolsey,  there  occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  few  public  cases  of  sufficient 
interest    to   be   noticed   in  a  sketch   like   the  present.     Wolsey 

♦  CdvcnJish,  79.        Rymer,  ▼.  569. 
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stamp^  bis  individual  character  upon  the  court;  he  made  it 
subservient  to  the  furtherance  of  political  and  personal  purposes ; 
and,  when  he  fell,  the  court  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  lost  the 
uw  to  which  he  applied  it.  His  successors,  who  were  fully,  and 
probably,  more  usefully  occupied  in  private  causes,  brought  before 
it  but  little  business;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  occasicmal 
interference  in  religious  matters,  and  matters  of  police,  we  seldom 
hear  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

Mr.  Bruce  closes  his  letter  with  some  short  notices  of  a  few  of 
the  cases  which  occurred  during  this  reign.  They  are  interesting, 
either  historically,  or  as  illustrative  of  maimers. 

St.  StepherCs  Chapel. 

Of  all  the  magnificent  buildings  for  religious  services  on  which 
such  vast  expenditure  was  lavished  by  our  ancestors,  there  was 
evidently  none  which  could  be  compared  in  gorgeous  splendour, 
with  that  which  adorned  the  Metropolitan  Palace  of  the  Kings. 
Nor  could  we  fairly  expect  to  find  elsewhere  a  rival  edifice;  when 
we  consider  that  to  the  expenses  of  this  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  were,  for  a  long  series  of  ^ears,  devoted  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  that  the  most  tasteful  artists  and  most  skilAil  workmen 
that  the  country  furnished,  ware  impressed  for  the  execution  of 
its  several  parts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  great  peers  did  emulate 
the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign  in  this  as  in  other  matters ;  and 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  Warwick,  may  be  instanced  as  a 
remaining  specimen  of  great  splendour.  Still,  all  must  have  been 
inferior  to  this  elaborate  work  of  Edward  HI.  The  more 
degenerate  eras  of  art  could  never  rival  this  production  of  a  pure 
and  most  elegant  style ;  and  if  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  were  now  as 
perfect  as  those  of  Edward  IV.  at  Windsor,  and  of  Henry  VII.  at 
Westminster,  how  far  would  it  not  surpass  them  in  the  estimation, 
which  an  impartial  comparison,  and  a  renewed  taste,  have  taught 
us  to  pronounce  on  the  various  gradations  of  pointed  architecture? 

It  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  in  grandeur  St  Stephen's  Chapel 
as  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  domestic  chapel,  as  Westminster  Hall 
exceeds  the  halls  of  ordinary  mansions ;  whilst  the  magnificence 
of  the  design  was  decorated  throughout  with  the  most  elaborate 
minuteness,  by  every  device  of  scupture,  painting,  and  ^lass,  the  most 
beautiful  in  their  forms,  and  the  most  brilliant  in  theur  colours. 

That  this  same  edifice,  so  remarkable  for  itself,  should,  by  a 
singular  destiny,  have  become  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  powerful  community  of  modem  times,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  all  its  ancient  glories  were  concealed  from  view, 
and  its  architectural  features  were  defaced  by  others  of  the  most 
ordinary,  and  indeed,  inelegant  forms; — that  the  pealing  anthem 
and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise^  should  have  oeen  succeeded 
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by  spedoui  oratorj,  the  wranglings  of  politicians,  and  the  clamotnr 
of  contending  parties;  at  the  same  time  that  that  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  which  has  raised  this  country  to  so  high  a  rank 
among  the  natioBS  of  the  world,  has  been  moulded  into  life  within 
those  OQoe  sacred  walls;— this  is  a  portion  of  its  history  which 
has  been  often  pointed  out  as  adding  greatly  to  its  interest  in  the 
estimation  of  the  English  nation,  and  as  an  almost  irresistible 
claim  in  favour  of  oven  (he  disfigured  ruins  of  its  former  splendour. 

The  records  still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  furnish  very  ftill 
particulars  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  and  decoration 
of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel;  and  copious  extracts  have  been  made 
from  them  both  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins,  in  Smith's  Antiquities 
of  Westminster,  and  by  Mr.  Brayley  (in  several  cases  from  fresh 
sources)  in  the  **  History  of  the  Palatial  Edifices  of  Westminster.*' 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  latter  work : 

*'  The  preparations  for  the  ornamental  painting  and  glazing  of 
St  Stephen's  Chapel  were  commenced  about  1350,  and  the  works 
were  carried  on  tor  several  years  after  that  date.  The  rolls  of 
account  relating  to  the  same,  are  particularly  interesting  from  the 
many  notices  they  include  connected  with  the  history  of  oU- 
painting ; — and  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  they  most  decidedly 
mvalidate  the  claim  of  John  van  Eyck  (as  advanced  by  Vasan) 
to  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  that  art,  in  1410.  They  also 
furnish  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  artists,  (mostly  our  own 
countrymen,)  who  were  engaged  in  executing  the  splendid  decora- 
tions which  adorned  die  chapel;  and  of  whom  Hugh  de  St 
Alban's  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  as  he  is  expressly 
called  master  of  the  painters,  in  a  precept  entered  on  the  patent 
rolls.  That  the  chief  artists  were  men  of  distinguished  eminence 
in  their  profession  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  to  them  was 
entrusted  the  power  both  of  selecting  their  assistants  and  com- 
pelling them  to  serve  at  *  the  king's  wages.*  The  nature  of  the 
authori^  thus  delegated,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
translation  of  a  precept  tested  by  the  king  at  Westminster,  on  the 
18th  of  Mardi,  1350 : 

*'The  king  to  all  and  singular  the  sheriffs,  mayors,  bailifis, 
ofiicers,  and  his  other  lieges,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without, 
to  whom,  to.  greeting: — 

"  Know  ye,  that  we  have  appointed  our  beloved  Hugh  de  St 
Albania  master  of  the  painters  assigned  for  the  works  to  he 
executed  in  our  Chapel,  at  our  Palace  at  Westminster,  to  toke  and 
choose  as  many  painters  and  other  workmen  as  may  be  required 
for  performing  these  works,  in  any  places  where  it  may  seem 
expedient,  either  within  liberties  or  without,  in  the  connties  of 
Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex ;  and  to  cause  those 
workmen  to  come  to  our  Palace  aforesaid,  there  to  remain  in  our 
service,  at  our  wages,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  And  therefore 
we  coomiand  you  to  be  counseling  and  assisting  this  Hugh  in 
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duiog  and  completing  what  liai  been  stated,  as  ofteii  and  in  auoh 
manner  as  the  said  Hngh  may  require.* 

**  Similar  mandates  were  issued  in  favour  of  John  Athelard,  and 
Benedict  Nightengale,  the  former  for  Lincolnshire,  Nordiampton- 
shire,  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicestershire;  and  the 
hitter  for  Cambrid^hire,  Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Sufiblk. 
AboQt  the  same  time  also,  John  Greddjng,  ^sier,  received  the 
king*s  conmiission  to  procure  glaziers  for  the  works  of  the  chapel, 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex ;  for  which  sorviee,  as  well  as 
for  coUecttng  glass,  he  was  allowed  one  shilling  per  day  for  himself 
sod  his  horse. 

''The  account  rolls  of  the  25th,  26th,  29th,  and  dlst  of  Edward 
III..»  contain  much  curious  information  respecting  the  operations 
of  the  painters.  They  specify  the  names  of  the  artists,  their  rates 
of  wages,  the  smns  which  they  received  from  time  to  time,  and 
occasiooally  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  work  on  whidi  they  were 
employed.  The  wages  of  the  artists  varied  from  fivepenoe  to  one 
shilling  per  day;  except  with  respect  to  a  person  named  John 
Baraeby,  (employed  at  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  1355,)  who  was 
paid  Swo  shillings  per  day.  The  general  wages  appear  to  have 
been  from  eightpence  to  tenpenoe  per  day;  but  the  assistants 
engaged  in  grinding  and  tempering  colours,  had  only  fourpence- 
hailpcnny  fbr  the  same  time. 

''1351.— June  20.— To  John  Elham  and  Gilbert  Pokering, 
painters,  working  on  the  chapel,  as  well  as  on  the  tablements  as 
on  the  priming  of  the  esst  end  of  the  king's  chapel,  six  days,  at 
lOdL  per  day  each,  10#. 

"July  4.— To  Master  Hugh  de  St.  Alban's  and  John  de  Cotton, 
paintov,  working  there  on  the  drawing  of  several  images,  [figures,] 
IB  the  same  chapel,  (bur  days  and  a  half,  at  Is.  per  day  each,  d#. 

''July  11. — ^To  Master  H.  de  St  Alban's,  painter,  working 
there  on  the  ordination  [grouping,  probably?]  of  the  painting 
several  images,  two  days,  at  is.  per  day,  2s. 

"From  subsequent  entries,  it  appears  that  these  artists  were 
employed  for  several  months  in  painting  figures  on  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  whilst  other  painters  were  engaged  on  similar  work  at 
lower  wages. 

"  1352. — ^April  12. — ^To  Wm.  Heston  and  two  others,  laying  on 
tbe  gold,  as  well  on  the  said  walls,  as  on  the  placing  of  the  preynts 

*  Foedent.  vol.  iii.  p.  f.  p.  193.  edit.  1825.  lo  1363,  the  works  being  not  evea 
thfSn  fioithed,  a  still  more  imperative  precept  was  addressed  to  all  Sheriflfs,  &c.: 

**  Know  ye«  that  we  have  appointed  oar  beloved  William  de  Walsynghan  to 
fmli«  so  maoy  Pamiers  io  oar  City  of  London  (tbe  fee  of  the  Chorch  excepted), 
at  may  be  sofllcteot  for  our  wimtIcs  io  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  within  oar  Palace 
of  Weatroioster,  and  to  bring  them  to  our  Palace  aforesaid,  for  oar  works,  at  our 
wages,  there  to  remain  as  long  as  may  be  reqoi&ite,  and  to  arr»«t  all  who  sbajl 
oppose  or  prove  rebellions  io  this  matter,  and  commit  them  to  oar  prisons,  nntil 
we  shall  have  otherwise  oidered  tbeir  ponisbroent.'* 
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on  the  marble  columnt  in  the  ohapel,  two  days  and  a  half,  at  Od. 
per  daj  each,  3«.  1^. 

**  May  28. — To  Wm.  de  Waltyngham,  working  on  the  painting 
of  the  angeb  in  the  chapel,  2|  days,  at  lOe^.  per  day,  2».  id, 

*•  July  16. — ^To  Edw.  Pajrnell,  and  three  others,  laying  on  gold 
and  pryntes  in  the  chapel,  six  days,  at  6d,  per  day  each,  12#. 

*^  July  24.-^To  £.  raynel  and  five  others,  making  pryntes,  and 
placing  them  in  tiie  same  chapel,  five  days,  as  before,  15ir." 

It  might  appear  a  donbtfot  matter  what  these  *' prints'*  were; 
but  the  comparison  of  some  of  the  preceding  extracts  with  other 
entries  among  the  materials  purchased,  and  with  what  has 
remained  of  the  woriis,  will  explain  them  exactly.  There  are 
several  items  of  payment  to  John  Tynbeter  (that  is,  the  Tin-beater) 
for  '*  leaves  of  tin  to  make  the  pryntes  for  the  painting  of  the 
ChapeL"  The  leaves  cost  U.  a  dozen.  And  another  item  is, 
*'  for  one  pair  of  shears,  to  cut  the  leaves  of  tin,  2^."  We  have 
seen  that  the  prints  were  placed  **  on  the  marble  columns" ;  and 
on  one  of  those  marble  columns,  since  thefire^  the  present  writer 
has  seen  one  of  them,  which  had  indeed  entirely  lost  all  its  colours 
by  the  action  of  the  flames,  but  its  substance  was  still  considerable, 
and  raised  in  much  relief  upon  the  marble.  It  is  pretty  dear  that 
they  were  produced  by  what  is  now  called  stencil- work ;  pofora- 
tions  were  made  in  the  leaves  of  tin  according  to  the  parts  required 
to  be  covered  with  a  certain  pattern,  and  thus  a  thick  coat  of 
paint  was  worked  into  the  cavity,  and  left  on  the  surface  in  high 
relief,  having  almost  the  same  efiect  as  modem  mouldings  in  putty 
composition  or  papier  mache,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  variety 
of  brilliant  colours.  The  disposal  of  those  '*  prints*'  laid  on  the 
pillars  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  shown  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries' 
plates,  PL  VIII.  fi^.  I.  and  one  of  them,  a  flower  or  rosette,  is 
represented  in  the  site  of  the  original,  as  fig.  R. 

it  appears  from  another  entry  that  the  Miessers,'  or  borders 
of  the  paintings,  were  produced  in  the  same  way  with  the  assist- 
ance of  leaves  of  tin.  The  following  extracts  will  furnish  the 
particulars  of  many  other  materials  employed ; 

*'  1361.— June  26.— To  John  Lightgrave,  for  600  leaves  of 
gold,  for  painting  the  tablements  of  the  chapel,  at  5s.  per  100, 
1/.  lOs. 

'*  July  11. — ^For  nineteen  pounds  of  white  lead,  for  priming,  at 
4J.  per  pound,  6«.  Ad,  * 

"July  18.— To  John  Matfrey,  for  sixty-two  pounds  of  red  lead, 
at  5d.  per  pound,  1/.  5s,  lOd. 

To  Master  H.  de  St.  Alban's,  for  four  flaggons  of  painters'  oil, 
for  the  painting  of  the  chapel,  I6s. 

**  July  25. — ^To  the  same  for  two  flagons  of  cole,  2d. 

"  Aui.  8.— To  the  same,  for  a  pound  and  a  half  of  oker,  3d. 

For  half  a  pound  of  cynephe,  for  the  painting  of  the  upper 
chapel,  I7s.  3d. 
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"  Aug.  l5.-^To  Lonyn  de  Brages,  for  six  and  a  half  pounds  of 
white  varnish,  at  9d,  per  pound,  4$.  10^. 

For  thirty  peacocks*  and  swans*  fec^bers,  and  squirrds'  tails, 
for  tlie  painters*  pencils,  2^. 

'*Sep.  19. — ^For  one  poupd  of  hogs'  hair,  for  the  painters' 
pencils,  U. 

''  Oet.  3. — ^To  John  Lygbtgrave,  for  fifW-one  pounds  of  white 
lead,  for  the  panting  of  th^  chapel,  at  214-  per  pound,  \0s.  T^d. 

To  the  same,  for  23$0  leaves  Qf  gold  for  the  same  painting,  at 
4f .  6d.  per  hundred,  51,  5s.  9d, 

To  Uie  same  for  three  pounds  of  azure,  at  lOa.  per  pound, 
U,  \0s.  .  r       r— 

To  the  same,  for  two  pounds  of  vermelon,  3».  4rf. 

"June  18.— To  John  Tyntetre,  for-ilb.  of  teynt,  for  the  paint- 
ing of  the  angels,  U,  8d. 

June  25.— To  John  Lyghtgrave,  for  lOlbs.  of  weak  azure,  for 
tbe  painting  of  the  chapel^  at  5s,  p^r  lb.,  H.  lOs. 

To  Gilbert  Pockerig,  for  one  flagpn  of  cole,  and  for  *  stupis^' 
(stamps?]  for  printinfi^  the  painting  with  impressions,  %d. 

"Aug.  13. — ^To  John  Lygbtgrave,  ftv  300  leaves  of  silver,  for 
the  painting  of  a  certain  wwdow  to  counterfeit  glass^  at  8</.  per 
100,2*. 

To  the  same,  for  2lb8.  of  viridisgrece,  for  the  same,  U.  %d. 

To  the  same,  for  31b8  of  vermelloni,  for  the  same,  6*. 

"  Aiig.  27. —To  Nicholas  Chaunser,  for  fifteen  ells  of  canvas, 
to  cover  the  images  of  the  kipgs  to  be  painted,  6*.  8J. 

"  Sept  3. — To  George  Cosyn,  for  one  quatern'  of  royal  paper, 
to  make  the  painters'  patrons  [patterns],  idi. 

The  curiosity  of  these  extracts  will  be  perceived,  both  from  the 
information  they  afford  of  all  the  materials  used,  and  for  the 
mention  they  make  of  the  works  execut^;  as  the  angels  (the 
relics  of  one  of  which  is  before  us),  the  counterfeited  window^ — 
resembling  some  now  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor;  the 
images  of  the  kings,  &c.  The  quantity  of  gold-leaf  used  was  very 
great,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fuller  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Bray  ley ; 
and  the  figures  of  angels  attired  in  vestments,  holding  out  before 
them  higmy  enriched  tapestry  hangings.  Of  the  original  of  these, 
three  tc^tner  were  very  perfect  in  1801,  as  shown  in  the  Society 
of  Anti<}uaries,  plate  XVIIL,  and  in  the  plate  at  p.  153  of  Smith's 
Antiq^uities  of  Westminster. 

Thjs  was  almost  the  onl^  symptom  of  all  the  magnificent  paint- 
ings that  could  be  recognized  after  the  late  calamitous  fire ;  but 
on  either  side  of  the  great  east  window  might  be  discerned  the 
outlines  of  the  erect  military  figures,  of  very  long  proportions, 
and  bearing  triangular  banners,  two  of  which,  named  Mercure  and 
Eustace,  are  engraved  in  the  society's  plate  XXVI U.,  and  in 
Smith,  p.  244. 

2  L 
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The  windows  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  were  richly  ornamented 
with  stained  or  painted  glass :  which  decorations,  as  ap^rs  from 
the  entries  on  the  rolls,  were  in  progress  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Other  embellishments  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  Amone  the 
names  of  the  artists  employed,  are  those  of  John  Athelard  and 
John  Geddyng.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  designs  were  drawn 
by  Master  John  de  Cheater ^  glazier,  who  was  the  principal  artist 
engaged  on  this  kind  of  work,  at  the  weekly  wages  of  seven 
shillings;  but  he  had  several  able  assistants  at  the  somewhat 
lower  wages  of  six  shillings  per  week.  The  ensuing  extracts 
chiefly  relate  to  the  purchase  of  the  glass,  and  to  the  labour  of  the 
artists. 

•»  1351. Aug.  15. — ^To  William  Holmere,  for  107  ponder  of 

white  glass,  bought  for  the  windows  of  the  upper  chapel,  each 
hundred  containg  24  ponder,  and  each  ponder  containing  five 
pounds,  at  16*.  per  cwt.,  1/.  0*.  8rf. 

"  1352.— Oct  3. — ^To  Peter  Bocher,  f Butcher)^  for  dght 
pounds  of  suet,  bought  for  soldering  the  glass  windows,  M. 

To  Lcuen  Crawe,  for  two  ponder,  and  four  pounds  of  bloc 
glass,  for  the  windows,  at  1*.  per  ponder,  2s,  djc^. 

To  Henry  Staveme,  for  sixteen  ponder  of  red  glass,  for  the 
windows  of  the  upper  chapel,  at  2«.  2d.  each  ponder,  1/.  14*.  Sd. 

*•  Oct.  10. — ^To  W.  Holmere,  for  1  lOlbs.  of  blue-coloured  glass, 
for  the  windows  of  the  upper  chapel^  at  3/.  12#.  per  cwt, 
3/.  18*. 

**Nov.  21. — ^To  Wm.  Holmere,  for  twenty-six  ponder  of  azure- 
coloured  glass  (bought  in  London),  for  glazing  the  chapel  windows, 
at  3*.  each  ponder,  3/.  18*. 

**Dec.  12. — ^To  the  same,  for  sixty  ponder  of  white  glaM» 
bought  at  Chiddinfold,  for  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  at  6a.  per 
ponder,  1/.  10*. 

"  1351. — June  20.— To  Master  John  de  Chester,  glazier,  work- 
ing on  the  drawing  of  several  images  for  the  glass  windows  of  the 
king's  chapel,  at  7*.  per  week,  7*. 

To  John  Athelard,  John  Lincoln,  Simon  Lenne,  John  Lenton, 
and  Godman  de  Lenton,  five  master-glaziers,  working  there  on 
similar  drawings,  five  days,  at  1*.  per  day,  1/.  5*. 

To  "Wm.  Walton,  Nicholas  Dadyngton,  John  Waltham,  John 
Lord,  Wm.  Lichesfeld,  John  Seines,  Thomas  Jonge,  John 
Geddyng,  John  Halstead,  Robt  Norwich,  and  Wm.  de  Lenton, 
eleven  painters  on  glass,  painting  glass  for  the  windows  of  the 
upper  chapel,  five  days,  at  Id.  per  day,  U.  12*.  \d. 

To  Wm.  Ens,  and  fourteen  others,  glaziers  working  at  the 
chapel,  on  the  cutting  and  joining  of  the  glass  for  the  windows, 
six  days,  at  6^^.  per  day,  21.  5*. 

"June  27.— To  John  Geddyng,  for  washmg  the  tables  for  draw- 
ing on  the  glass,  4d. 
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*•  July  4. — ^To  Simon  le  Smith,  for  seven  eroysaura  (cross  irons) 
to  break  and  work  the  glass,  at  \^,  each,  8^. 

For  cervis'  (ale,  or  wort)  to  wash  the  painting  tables  for  the 
office  of  the  glaziers,  3^. 

"Oct.  10.— To  Thomas  de  Dadyngton  and  Robert  Yerdesle, 
grinding  different  colours  for  the  painting  of  the  glass,  five  days, 
at  4^  per  day,  3«.  9^dr 

Silver  filings,  geet  [probably  jet],  and  amement  [orpiment,  or 
yellow  arsenic],  are  mentioned  among  the  materials  procured  for 
paintinff  on  the  glass.* 

In  May,  1835,  Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an 
account  to  the  society,  accompanied  by  drawings  of  various  original 
features  of  the  architecture  of  Westminster  HaU,  developed  during 
the  repairs  under  the  superintendence  of  his  brother,  Sir  Robert 
Smirke ;  and  it  has  been  fully  ascertained,  that  the  walls  of  the 
hall,  as  high  as  the  cornice,  or  string  course  within,  are  of  the 
identical  fabric  erected  by  William  Rufus.  Mr.  Smirke  passed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  on  the  soundness  of  their  structure,  the 
cement  not  being  so  strong  as  in  most  ancient  works,  and  the 
stones  consisting  of  rubble  work  of  various  kinds,  (sometimes  very 
fragile,)  specimens  of  which  were  laid  upon  the  table.  On  the 
re-modelling  the  hall  by  Richard  II.,  the  walls  were  cased  with 
Caen  stone,  and  the  massy,  external  buttresses  added,  which 
gr«itly  contributed  to  their  support,  and  helped  to  carry  off  the 
weight  of  their  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  was  rebuilt,  and  perhaps  raised ;  larger  windows  were  in- 
serted ;  and  a  Norman  colonnade,  or  triforium,  was  obliterated, 
which  appeared  to  have  run  round  the  original  hall,  in  the  manner 
of  a  gallery,  from  which  access  might  be  had  to  the  window, 
tapestry  might  be  suspended,  or  a  certain  number  of  spectators 
might  survey  the  throng  below.  This  remarkable  feature  of  the 
original  structure  has  been  disclosed  in  several  parts. 

Mr.  Smirke  exhibited  some  of  the  original  Norman  capitals 
which  have  been  found  built  into  the  wall ;  and  also  an  ancient 
sheath  for  a  knife  or  a  dagger,  made  of  leather,  stamped  with  a 
small  pattern  of  lions  and  fieur-de-lis. 

Mr.  Smirke,  in  an  additional  communication,  described  the 
features  of  the  original  architecture  of  Westminster  Hall,  which 
had  been  developed  during  the  repairs :  four  additional  capitals  of 
the  triforium,  ornamented  with  Norman  sculpture,  were  placed 
upon  the  table.  He  described  the  construction  of  the  ancient 
iK>or,  with  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  gravel;  but  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  search  for  any  foundations  of  columns,  or  other 
mdicia,  which  would  have  assisted  in  determining  in  what  manner 
the  hally  as  is  fairly  presumed,  was  originally  divided,  and  the  roof 

♦  J.  G.  N  ,  Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1836. 
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supported,  previously  to  the  erection  of  the  large,  dying  bnitresfes. 
Mr.  Smirke  pointed  out  an  important  feature  in  the  present  loof, 
which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  descriptions  and  representations 
hitherto  published  of  it,  notwithstanding  it,  in  some  meMure^ 
alters  its  character.  The  roof  is,  in  fact,  of  the  form  technicallj 
distinguished  by  the  term  pack-saddle,  by  which  the  weight  m 
thrown  on  the  summit  of  the  walls,  not  directly  against  iAk^ir 
sides.  AUhoiigh  this  gre&t  roof  is  the  giant  of  its  kmd  in  this 
country,  there  are  two  still  larger  in  Italy.  It  is  a  ^juesuoii  among 
those  acquainted  with  woods,  whether  its  original  timbers  tkt 
oak  or  chesnut 

Jerusalem  Chamber.* 

Some  remains  of  painted  glass,  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vm.^ 
and  somewhat  later,  have  been  preserved  in  the  windows  of  apart- 
ments communicating  with  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  the 
ornamented  picina  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  small  ante^room.  This 
chamber  forms,  with  the  college  hall  and  kitchen,  a  small,  quad- 
rangular, paved  court,  which  is  entered  by  the  passage  leading 
from  Great  Dean's  Yard  to  the  cloisters.  The  chamber  was 
repaired  in  the  summer  of  1820 ;  it  measures  thirty-eight  feet  in 
length,  and  nineteen  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  coved  ceiling.  The 
chimney-piece  is  of  cedar,  but  has  been  painted  to  imitate  oak ; 
it  is  curiously  carved  in  the  style  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when 
it  was  first  erected,  at  the  cost  of  Dean  Wmiams :  it  consists  g£ 
two  divisions  of  pannelling,  &c.,  having  cornices  supported  by 
Ionic  columns.  Paintings  of  stained  glass,  of  ancient  appearance^ 
ornament  the  large,  north  window ;  considerable  remnants  of  the 
old  tapestry  hangings  of  the  choir  of  the  abbey  church  are  sus* 
pendea  in  frames  against  the  side  walls;  and  against  the  south 
wall,  is  the  curious,  well-known  painting  of  Richard  IL,  sitting 
in  his  regal  paraphernalia,  in  the  coronation  chair.f 

Henry  IV.  breathed  his  last  in  this  chamber,  into  which  he  had 
been  brought  when  seized  with  his  final  illness,  whilst  worshippipg 
at  St.  Edward's  shrine,  on  the  20th  of  March,  14  la  At  that 
period  he  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  I^nd,  having 
recently  assumed  the  cross,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction,  that 
**•  he  should  die  in  Jerusalem,"  which  had  been  made  to  liim  in 
the  early  p^rt  of  his  life.  '*  He  became  so  syke,"  says  Fabian, 
'^  whyle  he  was  makynge  his  prayers,  to  tidie  there  his  We  and  so 


•  Vol.  iT„  p.  62. 

j  This  pictare  was  carefally  cleaned,  tome  time  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cbariei 
Muss,  whose  extraordicary  talents  for  painting  on  enamel  and  glass  were  pf  the 
highest  rank. 
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fo  spede  hym  upon  his  journaye,  that  such  as  were  aboute  hjm 
feryd  that  he  wolde  have  dyed  right  there;  wherefore  they,  for 
his  comforte,  bare  hym  into  the  Abbottes  place,  and  lodged  hym 
in  a  chamber,  and  there,  npon  a  paylet,  leyde  hym  before  the 
fyre.***  Shortly  after,  on  recovering  his  senses,  he  raquired  where 
he  was ;  and,  on  being  told  in  the  Jeruaalem  Chamber^  he  ad- 
verted to  ^e  prophecy ;  and,  finding  his  death  to  be  approachmg, 
employed  his  last  moments  in  giving  eounsd  to  his  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales :  then  recommending  his  soul  to  Grod,  he  expired. 

At  a  meetug  of  the  Society  of  Antiouarians,  A.  J.  Kempe, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  drawings  by  Mr,  John  Swaine,  Jun.,  aft^ 
some  ancient  stained  glass  of  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  remaining 
in  the  north  window  of  the  old  Jemsalem  Chamber,  Westminster. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  high  antiquity  than  its  designs,  con- 
sistioR  of  the  following  subjects,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  each 
in  a  distinct  oval  piece: — ^the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents;  Decapi- 
tation of  St  John;  Christ  walking  on  the  Sea;  the  Resurrection; 
the  Ajcension ;  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  tlie  Stoning 
of  Stephen.  To  these  is  added  a  piece  of  the  age  of  James  I.^ 
now  much  disarranged,  but  which  originally  exhibited  the .  arms 
of  Archbishop  Williams,  when  Bishoo  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of 
Westminster ;  the  coat  of  the  deanery  oeing  placed  in  the  centre, 
impaling  the  see  of  Lincoln  on  the  dexter,  and  his  family  arms 
on  the  sinister  side.  Mr.  Kempe  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  which 
was  erected  by  Abbot  Lillington,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
noticed  the  accounts  given  oy  the  continuator  of  the  annals  of 
Croyland,  Fabian,  and  others,  of  die  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  this 
apartment ;  and  on  the  expressions  of  the  audiority  first  mentioned, 
*'  ad  Cantuariam  sepultus  est,'*  he  noticed  the  doubt  which  had 
been  raised  on  authority  of  a  MS.  extant  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  whether  the  kin^  was  really  hurted  at  Can- 
terbury :  the  MS.  stating,  with  the  air  of  the  greatest  solemnity, 
firom  the  deposition  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  King's  body,  when 
being  conveyed  in  a  small  vessel  £rom  Westminster  to  Canterbury, 
for  interment,  was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  between  Barking  and 
Gravesend*,  by  the  crew,  by  reason  of  a  dreadful  tempest  which 
surprised  them,  and  that  the  empty  coffin  was  then  closed  up, 
covored  with  its  rich  pall,  carri^  to  Canterbury,  and  solemnly 
interred.  Mr.  Kempe  thought  a  slight  degree  of  probability  might 
attach  to  the  relation,  from  the  known  superstitious  aversion  that 
sailors  entertain  to  having  a  corpse  on  shipboard,  which  they  think 
causes  disasters  to  the  vessel. 

These  observations  elicited  a  highly  curious  statement  from  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  as  an  accompaniment  to  Mr.  Kempe's  paper,  viz. 
that  m  August,  1832,.  the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.  haa  been  privately 

•  Fabian't  ••Chronicle,''  pp.  676.  677  ;  edit.  1810. 
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opened,  in  order  to  solve  the  historic  doubt  to  which  Mr.  Kempe 
had  alluded.  Two  coffins  were  found  ;  the  smaller  one,  which  is 
that  of  Queen  Joan,  was  undisturbed.  The  larger  was  further 
investigated;  on  sawing  through  the  rude  outer  chest  of  elm, 
nothing  at  first  appeared  but  a  quantity  of  haj-bands,  and  a  small 
cross,  formed  by  two  twigs  tied  together.  On  removing  these,  the 
leaden  shroud  or  coffin  of  the  king  was  found,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  the  lead.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  king's 
countenance  appeared,  unchanged  except  in  colour ;  the  nose  and 
eye-balls  still  were  prominent,  and  resisting  the  touch,  and  all  the 
teeth  perfect,  except  one.  After  a  few  minutes*  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  features  collapsed,  and  the  party,  having  satisfied  their 
curiosity,  shortly  after  reclosed  the  coffins  and  vault,  and  left  the 
royal  corpse  to  that  decay  which  is  the  common  lot  of  mortality, 
but  from  which  the  care  of  those  who  had  performed  the  last 
offices  of  humanity  had  so  long  preserved  it.* 

The  Gate-hotese,  Westminster.-f 

The  Gate-house,  which  was  originally  the  principal  approach 
to  the  inclosure  of  the  monastery,  from  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  western  towers  of  the  abbey  church,  was  also  long  known  as 
one  of  the  public  prisons  of  the  metropolis.  Turning  also  at  a 
right  angle,  it  had  another  gatewav*  opening  directly  toward  Tot- 
hill  Street,  formerly  the  principal  thorough&re,  next  to  King 
Street,  in  the  City  of  Westminster.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
precise  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  various  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  prison,  at  different  periods.  In  Hatton's 
New  View  of  London,  published  in  the  year  1768,  the  following 
passage  occurs  :— 

'*  Gate-house,  a  prison  in  Westminster ;  or  rather  two,  the  old 
and  the  new.  The  Old  Gate-house  is  situated  near  the  west  end 
of  the  abby,  entering  into  Tuttle  Street,  and  the  Almery;  the 
other  was  situated  near  the  south  end  of  King  Street,  as  you  enter 
into  the  New  Palace  Yard,  now  demolished.  The  first  is  the 
chief  prison  for  the  City  of  Westminster  liberties,  not  only  for 
debt,  but  treason,  theft,  and  other  criminal  matters.  The  keeper 
has  that  place  by  lease,  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster." 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  New  Gate-house  prison 
was  not  long  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  had  been 
taken  down.  This  alteration  is  supposed  to  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  erection  of  a  prison,  for  criminals,  in  Tothill 
fields'  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell  was  made  a  jail  for  criminals, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1732,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Aime.    'J*he  Uate-house  continued,  however,  to  be  used  as  before, 

«  acot.*s  Mag..  April.  1834,  p.  424.  f  Vol.  i?.,  p.  215. 
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though  it  was  principally  tenanted  bj  debtors ;  and  is  noticed  bj 
a  writer  of  that  time,  as,  *'  The  Gate-house,  where  persons  are 
confined  for  debt,  bj  writ  directed  to  the  high  bailiff  of  West- 
minster :  it  is  also  a  jail  for  criminaljpersons  who  have  committed 
any  crime  in  the  City  or  Liberty  of  Westminster." 

In  November,  1757,  the  dean  and  chapter  appointed  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Clark,  attorney,  the  keeper  of  the  Gate-house  Prison,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Salt  A  newspaper  advertisement  also  stated,  that, 
*'  Matthew  Clark,  gent,  attorney  at  law,  has  taken  possession  of 
the  Gate-house  Prison,  Westminster,  by  ejectment ;  of  which  he 
was  lately  appointed  keeper,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster;  and  Mr.  Long  is 
appointed  deputy-keeper  of  the  Gate-house,  under  Mr.  Clark." 

The  following  app^red  in  the  Public  Advertiser : — 

*'  The  Gate-house,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  jail  whereunto 
those  DOor  wretches,  who  cannot  pay  their  small  debts,  are  com- 
mitted, for  forty  days,  unless  they  do  what  is  too  often  impossible; 
namely,  pay  the  debt  sooner.  Add  to  this,  that  these  prisoners  have 
no  other  maintenance  but  what  they  derive  from  the  charity  of  pas- 
sengers ;  for  strange  as  it  is,  yet  true  it  is,  that  there  is  no  provi- 
sion by  law  for  the  subsistence  of  prisoners  in  this  jail.  It  often 
happens,  that  many  persons  are  there,  bereft  of  Uberty,  whose 
debts  amount  to  a  small  sum.  I  saw  seven  there,  yesterday,  who 
were  committed  from  the  Court  of  Conscience  for  forty  days, 
whose  debts  and  costs  together  do  not  amount  to  fourteen  pounds. 
A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise,  says  Solomon,  and  I  say  that  half 
a  word  is  enough  to  the  charitable. 

Philanthropos. 
(8th  of  June,  1769.)" 

The  Gate-house  was  at  length  removed,  in  the  year  1777 ;  but 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  Dean's 
Yard,  is  yet  in  existence,  forming  part  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
house  once  inhabited  by  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke. 
Of  this  fragment,  Mr.  John  Carter  perpetuated  a  view  in  his 
small  book  of  etchings.* 

The  Gatehouse  ^^as  a  handsome  structure  for  those  days,  and- 
ran  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west.  In  it  were  confined 
felons  and  debtors.  They  were  kept  separate ;  the  former  being 
confined  in  that  part  running  east  and  west,  and  the  latter  in  that 
facing  Tothill  Street.  For  the  relief  of  these  poor  debtors,  a  box 
was  held  out  by  a  pole  forty  feet  long,  or  let  down  by  a  chain. 
The  felons  were  brought  to  this  prison  through  Bow  Street  or 
Thieving  Lane,  and  Union  Street,  and  were  hence  conducted  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  held  under  Westminster  Hall.  This  was 
the  only  receptacle  for  prisoners  from  the  court  of  conscience, 

«  J.  Q.  N..  Gent.  Mag.,  March,  1836,  p.  237. 
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Gin  and  other  spirits  were  allowed  to  be  brought  into  this  prison 
as  freely  as  at  public -houses,  and  the  keeper  or  under-keeper  used 
to  go  to  the  window,  and  vociferate  to  the  publican  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  "  Jackass !  Jackass !  **  who  would  then  come  and 
receive  orders. 

The  public-house  herein  mentioned,  I  find  from  the  list  of  taverns 
in  London,  &c.,  visited  in  1636  by  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  was 
known  by  the  sign  of  The  Angel.  Between  the  two  gates  there 
was,  within  the  memory  of  my  late  intelligent  and  amusing  friend, 
Mr.  White,  of  Storey's  Gate,  a  little  hovel  used  as  a  hatters  shop ; 
and  another  venerable  chronicler  and  oral  historian  indicated  to 
me  that  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilford,  the  widow  of  the  respected 
stone-mason,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  governor's  house. 

Stow  says,  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  gate  was  uaed  as 
the  bishop  of  London's  prison  for  ^'clarks  convict"  It  was 
certainly  an  ecclesiastical  prison  even  after  the  reformation ;  bat 
what  right  the  court  of  toe  bishctt)  of  London  had  to  comnait 
within  its  walls  is  not  clear,  since  the  deanery  of  Westminster  has 
always  preserved  an  exempt  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil,  juris- 
diction. In  the  Lansdowne  MSB.  in  the  British  Museum,  No. 
107,  art  1 16,  is  a  petition  to  Queen  Elizabeth  from  one  William 
Kirkman,  a  minister,  and  prisoner  in  the  Giate-House  at  West- 
minster, to  which  he  had  been  committed  on  an  accusation  of 
forgery  or  fraud.  The  petitioner  prays  that  he  may  have  enlai^ge- 
ment  of  his  restraint,  and  be  allowed  to  *'  lyue  as  a  privat  parson 
for  euer  hereafter  in  respect  of  hb  disgrace ;"  and  that  he  may  be 
"  exempted  for  euer  to  haue  any  intercourse  any  mor  in  comoo- 
w^lth  ;*'  and  he  shows  that  her  majesty  had  been  wronged  by  the 
persons  who  '*  brought  his  calamities  upon  him,"  who  <mly  sought 
their  own  private  benefit  under  the  pretence  of  doing  her  majestie 
service ;  and  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  forgery  m  the  manner 
of  passing  the  parsonage  he  had  in  marriage  with  his  wife;  neither 
had  made  thereof  so  much  as  unto  her  highness  was  suggested. 
This  petition  is  without  date ;  but  as  the  favours  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Icrte  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  are  mentioned,  it  most  have 
been  subsecjuent  to  his  death  in  1589.  From  what  court,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  he  was  committed,  I  have  no  naeans  of  ascer- 
taining. 

The  next  instance  that  I  wou!d  bring  under  your  notice,  is  a 
commitment  for  an  ecclesiastical  ofience,  cognizable  in  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  ofiending  party  subject  to  the  diocese  of 
Winchester.  The  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  original 
adulatory  and  supplicatory  letter  of  the  suspended  and  imprisoned 
minister  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  January  20,  1^^,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  83,  art.  34.  He  therein 
designates  liimself  as  "Edward  Phillips,  preacher  of  St  Mary 
Overies,"  Southwark,  and  sets  forth  the  articles  exhibited  against 
him,  and  his  answers  thereto :  and  apologizes  for  transgressing  the 
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order,  **  for  keeping  Wednesdaj  a  &8t,  and  transferring  the  obser- 
vation of  it  nnto  Thursday ;"  the  latter  day  being  TweUth-day 

The  other  instance  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  involres 
parties  of  historic  interest.  The  daughter  of  chief -justice  Coke 
married  Sir  John  YiUiers,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  created  Viscount  Purbeck,  and  from  whom 
she  eloped  in  1621  to  live  in  adultery  with  Sir  Bobert  Howard. 
For  this  offence  (for  which  modem  morals  find  atonement  in  a 
pecuniary  award)  Lady  Purbeok  was  sentenced  by  the  high  com- 
mission court  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet  at  the  Savoy  chiurch ; 
a  degradation  only  escaped  by  the  culprit's  flight.  A  renewal  of 
the  intimacy  in  the  folio wiog  year  flashed  again  the  swoid  of 
justice,  and  the  reckless  Lady  Ptlrbeck  with  her  paramour  were 
taken  into  custody  and  committed  to  different  prisons ;  she  to  the 
Grate-House,  and  Sir  Bobert  to  the  Fleet*  Lady  Purbeck  escaped 
from  her  prison  disguised  in  male  apparel,  and  got  over  to  France; 
and  all  that  is  further  known  of  this  devoted  and  unhallowed 
attachment  is,  that  she  was  demanded  by  our  government;  that 
she  was  again  living  with  Sir  Bobert,  and  died  whilst  in  garrison 
with  him  at  Oxford,  in  1645. 

You  have  recorded  two  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
commitments  to  this  prison  on  charges  of  treason  and  offences 
against  the  state.  The  fate  of  that  gallant,  virtuous,  and  wise 
man.  Sir  Walter  Bawleigh,  ^*  a  pattern  to  all  time,"  is  noticed  by 
J.  G.  N.  in  terms  as  just  as  severe;  but  other  incidents  might  lie 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  last  hours  of  him  who  was 
described  at  the  time  of  his  sentence  by  the  attorney-general 
Yelverton  "as  a  star  at  which  the  world  had  gazed."  It  was 
within  the  walls  of  this  Gate-House  that  the  last  night  of  his 
existence,  sad  unto  all  but  him,  was  spent;  and  I  should  have 
pleasure  in  transcribing  for  your  readers  that  chapter  "on  the 
last  hours  of  Sir  Walter  Bawleigh,"  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
ninth  edition  of  D'Israeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  if  those 
delightful  volumes  were  not  accessible  to  all.  I  am,  however, 
tempted  to  abridge  therefrom  -the  following  fitcts,  which  cast  a 
halo  of  glory  round  the  spot  which  theyhcve  made  classic  ground: 

"His  lady  visited  him  that  nfght,  and,  amidst  her  tears,  ac- 
quainted him  that  she  had  obtained  the  faVour  of  disposing  of 
his  body ;  to  which  he  answered,  smihng,  *  It  is  well,  Bess,  that 
thou  mayest  dispose  of  that,  dead,  thou  hadst  not  always  the 
disposing  of  when  it  was  alive.'  At  midnight  he  entreated  her  to 
leave  him.  It  must  have  been  then,  that  with  unshaken  fortitude, 
Bawleigh  sat  down  to  compose  those  verses  on  his  death,  which, 
being  short,  the  most  appropriate  may  be  repeated : 

*  Sir  Robert  tnffered  a  tedious  impritODment,  and  the  nnbeDding  prelate 
Archbishop  Lead,  whose  sternly  moral  iDtentions  led  to  the  infliction  of  heaTier 
sentences  on  oflfeDders  whose  rank  placed  them  in  the  sitoation  of  exemplars,  was 
▼isited  by  the  parliameat  with  the  inSictioa  of  a  fine  of  £600  for  his  se? erity, 

2  M 
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'*  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trast 

Oar  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  as  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  oar  days !  " 

On  the  same  night,  Bawleigh  wrote  this  distich  on  the  candle 
burning  dimly : 

**  Cowards  fear  to  die ;  bat  coange  atoat, 
Rather  than  live  in  snafT,  will  be  pat  out." 

*'0n  the  morning  of  his  death  he  smoked,  as  usual,  his 
favourite  tobacco ;  and  when  they  brought  him  a  cup  of  excelleDt 
sack,  being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  Rawleigh  answered — *  As  the 
fellow  that,  drinking  of  St  Giles's  bowl  as  he  went  to  Tyburn, 
said,  *  That  was  good  drink,  if  a  man  might  tarry  by  it.* " 

These  nugae  are  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  pages  of 
D' Israeli,  but  the  rather  as  an  incentive  thereto ;  seeing  whilt  a 
row  of  goodly  pearls  the  research  and  genius  of  that  excellent 
author  has  discovered  and  strung  together. 

The  imprisonment  of  Sir  Walter  within  this  confined  and  dreary 
Gate-House,  and  his  execution  in  Palace  Yard,  are  not  the  only 
associations  connected  with  his  revered  and  honoured  name  in 
this  locality ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  my  calling  general 
attention  to  the  humble  tribute  of  a  parish  clerk  to  his  memory, 
which  is  to  be  seen  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  neighbouring  parish  church  of  St  Margaret  (where  there 
is  much  to  interest  the  antiquary,  the  lover  of  art,  and  even  the 
utilitarian) ;  and  in  again  expressing  a  hope  that  a  more  noble 
monument  may  be  erected  within  the  same  walls,  in  testimony  of 
the  esteem  with  which  an  enlightened  age  contemplates  his  many 
virtues,  his  varied  acquirements,  his  brilliant  genius,  and  devotion 
to  science  and  literature ;  and  as  a  mark  of  regret  that  the  narrow 
policy  of  a  weak  and  timid  monarch,  and  the  envy  of  a  dissipate<? 
court,  should  have  triumphed  over  so  much  virtue  and  excellence. 

Two  more  of  the  conspirators  in  the  attempt  to  seize  "the 
persons  of  the  monarch  and  his  family,  to  alter  the  religion,  raise 
rebellion,  subvert  the  estate,  and  procure  invasion  by  strangers,** 
were,  on  their  capture,  committed  to  this  prison.  They  were 
Sir  Edward  Parham,  knt.,  the  only  one  acquitted  at  the  trial,  and 
Bartholomew  Brookley,  whose  punishment  was  banishment;  and 
they  were  removed  hence  on  the  10th  of  November,  1603,  to 
Bayihot,  on  their  way  to  Winchester  Castle,  where  the  trial  took 
place*  and  where  the  ringleaders,  George  Brooke,  brother  of  the 
Lord  Cobham  through  whom  the  charge  against  Sir  Walter  was 
made,  &c.,  were  executed. 
Another  of  the  illustrious  inmates  of  the  Gate-House,  was  Sir 
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Charles  Lyttleton,  characterized  by  Clarendon  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  as  one  '*  worth  his  weight  in  gold."  He  was 
fit  soldier  in  the  civil  wars,  escaped  from  the  siege  of  Colchester 
to  France ;  and,  returning  in  1659,  joined  in  that  enterprise  of 
Sir  George  Booth,  afterwards  Lord  Delamere,  against  Shrewsbury, 
ivhich,  miscarrying,  placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Gate-House.  The  restoration  of 
Charles  released  him,  and  that  monarch  gave  him  much  promotion 
and  honour.  He  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-seven ; 
dying  respected  and  beloved  in  1716. 

Nor  must  the  temporary  confinement>of  the  diverting  journalist 
Pepys  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  June,  1690,  upon 
pretence  of  being  well  affected  towards  the  abdicated  James,  his 
enemies  procured  his  commitment  to  the  Gate-House,  whence  on 
account  of  ill-health  he  was  soon  permitted  to  return  to  his  own 
house;  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  the  charge.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  one  who  took  such  great  delight  in  penning  his 
observations  and  doings  in  all  their  simple-mindedness,  has  not 
given  us  any  account  of  this  building  and  its  inmates ;  but  we 
gather  from  his  "  Diary"  several  entertaining  &cts  connected  with 
a  charact/er  of  much  notoriety,  who  was  for  some  time  within  the 
Gate-House  walls. 

"  May  29,  1663.  With  Creed  to  see  the  German  Princesse* 
at  the  Gate-House  at  Westminster." — p.  223. 

**  June  7,  1663.  Lady  Batten  inveighed  mightily  against  the 
German  Princesse,  and  I  as  high  in  defence  of  her  wit  and  spirit, 
and  glad  that  she  is  cleared  at  the  Sessions." — p.  226. 

"April  15,  1664.  To  the  Duke's  house,  and  there  saw  *The 
German  Princesse*  acted,  by  the  woman  herself;  but  never  was 
any  thing  so  well  done  in  earnest,  worse  performed  in  jest  upon 
the  stage."— p.  291. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  transcribe  all  the  notices  respecting 
distinguished  or  remarkable  prisoners,  which  form  part  of  my 
MS.  collections  in  illustration  of  the  local  history  of  the  City 
of  Westminster ;  but  those  with  which  I  shall  now  conclude  will 
show  that  it  was  customary  for  the  house  of  commons  to  confine 
offenders  against  their  privileges,  to  the  narrow  and  insecure 
limits  of  the  Gate-House,  as  well  as  to  the  Tower  and  Newgate. 

In  the  year  1701,  the  men  of  Kent,  at  all  times  distinguished 
for  manliness  of  purpose,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  address  to 
the  Commons  of  England  an  energetic  petition  or  remonstrance 
on  their  proceedings,  but  which  was  voted  by  the  house  to  be 

*  **  Mary  Moders,  aliai  Stedman,  alictt  CarletoD,  a  celebrated  imposter,  who 
had  indoced  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London  to  marry  her  under  the  pretence  that 
ftbe  was  a  German  Princess.  She  next  became  an  actress,  after  having  been 
tried  for  bigamy,  and  acquitted.  The  rest  of  her  life  was  a  continued  coarse  of 
robbery  and  fraud  ;  and  in  1678,  she  suffered  at  Tyboro,  for  stealing  a  piece  of 
plate  from  a  tavern  in  Chancery  Lane."— p.  291.  n. 
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*<  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious/'  &c.  The  five  gdnUemei 
(deputy-lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  count/)  who 
dehvered  the  petition  and  owned  it  at  the  har,  were  ordered  into  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  thence  committed  to  our 
Gate-House,  where,  as  is  custcxnary,  they  remained  till  the  end 
of  the  session.  Their  names,  offences,  and  some  curious  particulars 
of  the  politics  of  the  period,  and  the  right  of  the  house  to  imprison 
and  the  people  to  petition,  may  be  seen  in  a  now  scarce  tract  from 
the  active  and  varied  pen  of  Defoe,  under  the  title  of  ^' Jura 
Populi  Anglicani." 

In  the  '*  Political  State,"  vol.  xi.  p.  683,  occurs  this  notice  of 
another  parliamentary  prisoner: 

"On the  llthof  May,  1716,  Thomas  Harley,  Esq.*  who  was 
committed  to  the  Gate-House  by  order  of  the  house  of  commoni 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1715,  for  his  prevaricating  answer  about 
his  negociations  abroad,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  still 
a  prisoner,  was  foimd  in  a  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  by 
messengers  that  were  searching  for  some  of  the  rebels  that  lately 
escaped  out  of  Newgate^  upon  information  that  they  were  harboured 
there.  Mr.  Harley  had  a  great  bundle  of  papers  before  him  which 
were  seized,  and  lumself  again  committed  to  the  Gate-House." 

Other  instances  mieht  be  addu<^  of  commitments  by  the  same 
power  as  far  back  as  the  parliamentary  wars.f 

Chapel  of  the  Fix,— Trial  of  the  Fix^X 

In  the  cloisters  at  Westminster,  on  the  east  side,  near  the 
ancient  entrance  to  the  Chapter-house,  is  a  vaulted  chamber, 
usually  call^  the  Chapel  of  the  Fix;  an  appellation  which  has 
arisen  partly  from  its  £)rmer  appropriation  as  a  chapel,  and  partly 
fxoxsx  its  being  now  used  as  a  repository  for  the  different  standard^ 
&c.  used  in  the  Trial  of  the  Fix;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
ascertaining  the  due  and  legal  accuracy  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  both  as  to  weight  and  fineness. 

This  chapel  forms  part  of  a  long  range  of  vaulted  building, 
(extending  southward  into  the  dark  cloister,)  which,  in  its  original 
state  appears  to  have  been  only  a  singly  apartment,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  but  is  now 
sub-divided  by  cross  walls,  into  several  chambers  and  store-cellars. 
From  the  style  and  character  of  the  architecture,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  this  building  having  been  erected  by  St  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, as  part  of  the  monastic  offices,  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  calling  it  the ''south  transept"  of  Edward's  church,  as 
was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Carter.    The  loof  is  supported  by 

*  Uncle  to  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford ;  joint  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  Ambti^ 
sador  extraordinary  to  the  Elector  of  HanoTor  in  1912;  and  lor  many  years  M.P' 
for  county  Radnor. 

t  Blr.  S.  Tymms,  Gent  Mag.  May,  1836.       |  Brayley*s  Londinianai 
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broad  semi-circular  arches,  springing  from  the  side  piers  of  the 
interior,  and  extending  to  a  middle  row  of  eight  massive  round 
colmnns,  with  capitals  fluted,  &c.  in  the  Norman  style.  This 
building  is  wholly  of  stone,  and  now  forms  the  basement  story 
of  the  dean  and  chapter's  library,  and  of  the  college  school.— The 
entrmnce  to  the  chap^  of  the  Piz,  is  by  a  low-pointed  arched  door- 
way, closed  by  two  oaken  doors,  strongly  barred,  and  fasten^ 
by  seTeral  locks;  the  keys  of  which  being  kept  by  different 
(^cers  of  government,  no  access  can  be  obtained  but  at  ^e  few 
periods  when  it  is  officially  opened  for  the  trials  of  the  coinage. 
On  the  east  side,  under  a  small  circular-headed  window,  (now  closed 
from  the  exterior,)  is  a  stone  altar-table,  raised  on  two  steps,  and 
supported  by  a  plain  pedestal;  near  it,  on  the  right,  is  a  small 
piscina. 

This  chapel  appears  to  have  been  formerly  used  bb  a  repertory 
for  a  part  of  the  records  belonging  to  the  '*Four  Treasuries  of 
the  Exchequer;*'  and  there  are  still  some  state  papers  and  records 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  James  I.,  remaining 
here  in  difierent  presses  and  old  trunks.  There  are,  also,  some 
punches,  &c.  for  striking  what  has  been  denominated  the  *'  ham- 
D.ered  money." 

The  I^iaU  of  the  Pia^  are  mada  in  the  old  Exchequer  Offiees, 
near  the  Thames,  on  the  south  sid3  of  New  Palace  Yard,  where 
there  is  a  furnace  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  assaying  the 
coins.  The  following  particulars  of  the  ceremony  are  taken  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazme,  for  September,  1815,  from  a  communi- 
cation by  the  late  Rev.  Bogers  Buding. 

''*•  The  TfiiAL  OF  THB  Pix,  is  a  proceeding  of  great  solemnity ; 
it  is  an  investigation  or  inquiry  into  the  purity  and  weight  of  the 
money  coined,  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  aid^  by  the 
nrofessional  knowledge  of  a  jury  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 
It  is  a  measure  of  state,  instituted  for  the  security  of  the  monarch, 
so  fiur  as  regards  his  prerogative  of  coining  money,  and  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public,  who  thereby  are  asaurc^d  that  the  currency  hath 
been  faithfully  made,  in  fineness  and  in  weight;  and  finally  it 
enables  his  majesty's  master  and  worker  of  the  Mint  to  be  allowed  his 
quietus,  A  Trial  of  the  Pix  might  be  more  properly  denominated 
an  inquiry  or  investigation  of  the  Pix:  no  person  attends  it  but 
those  who  have  duties  to  execute  on  the  occasion,  and  it  is  not 
open  to  the  public.   The  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  as  follows : 

Upon  a  memorial  being  presented  by  the  master  of  the  mint, 
praying  for  a  Trial  of  the  Pix,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moves  his  majesty  in  council  for  that  purpose.  A  summons  is 
then  issued  to  certain  members  of  the  privy  council  to  assemble 

*  The  word  Pix,  that  is  m  Bnx^  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Pyant;-^\t 
properly  tigDifiee  a  Box  made  from  the  Box^trte,  la  Catholic  times  Pix  was 
the  genenuname  given  tu  the  shrioe,  or  taheraacle,  in  which  the  consecrated^  or 
holy  wafers  were  kept. 
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at  his  majesty's  receipt  of  the  exchequer.    A  precept  is  likewise 
directed  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  to  the  wardens  of  the  Gold- 
smiths*  Company,  requiring  them  to  give  in  the  names  of  a 
competent  numller  of  their   company,  to  serve  upon  the  jury. 
This  number  is  usually  twenty-five,  of  which  their  assay-master 
is  always  one.    The  jury  are  sworn  and  receive  a  charge  from 
the  lord  high  chancellor.     The  jury  then  retire  to  the  court-room 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  where  the  Fix,  or  Box,  which  contain! 
the  coins  to  be  examined,  is  delivered  to  them  by  the  officers  of 
the  Mint.     The  indenture  or  other  authorities  under  which  the 
master  has  acted,  being  read,  the  Fix  is  opened  and  the  coins  taken 
out.     They  are  inclosed  in  paper  parcels,   each  under  the  seals 
of  the   warden,    master,   and   comptroller.      From  every  fifteen 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  sixty  pounds  of  silver,  which  are 
technically  called  joumies,   two  pieces,  at  the  least,   have  been 
previously  taken  at  hazard  for  this  trial.     Each  parcel  is  opened, 
and  the  contents  compared  with  the  indorsement,  and   when  all 
are  found  to  be  right,  the  coins  are  mixed  together  in  wooden 
bowls,  and  afterwards  weighed.    From  the  whole  of  these  monies, 
60  mingled,  the  jury  takes  a  certain  number  of  each  species  of 
coin,  to  the  amount  of  one  pound  weight,  for  the  assay  by  fire. 
And  the  indented   trial-pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  of  the  dates 
specified  in  the  indenture,  being  produced  by  the  proper  officer,  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  cut  from  either  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  it  with  the  pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  by  the  usual 
method  of  assay.     The  verdict  of  the  jury  states  how  the  coins 
which  have  been  thus  examined  agree,  or  vary,  from  the  weight 
or  fineness  required  by  the  indenture ;  and  how  much  the  varia- 
aons  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  remedies  which  are  allowed; 
namely,  one-sixth  of  a  carat,  or  forty  grains  in  the  pound  weight 
of  gold,  and  two  penny- weights  in  the  same  weight  of  silver; 
considered  either  as  to  fineness  or  weight,  or  both  of  them  taken 
together.     And,   according  to   the  verdict,  the  master's  quiettis 
is  either  granted  or  withheld.     The  verdict  is  delivered  in  writing, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  the  trial  has 
been  made,  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  (having  been  signed  by 
the  jurors,)  to  the  lord  chancellor  himself;  and  is  deposited  among 
the  papers  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council." — 

At  a  "Trial  of  the  Fix,"  April  28th,  1822,  the  lord  chancellor, 
(Eldon,)  who  was  attended  by  Lord  Mar}'borough,  Lord  Stowell, 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  persons,  (gold- 
smiths.) that  they  "  were  assembled  to  inquire  into  the  due 
performance  of  an  indenture  entered  into  between  his  majesty,  the 
king,  and  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Maryborough,  master  of  the 
mint,  in  respect  to  the  standard  of  the  coin  of  these  realms,*'  and 
that  this  inquiry  would  '*  embrace  an  examination  of  the  fineness 
and  purity  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  monies  coined  between  Uie 
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IStli  of  June,  1818,  and  the  3lBt  of  December,  1821,  during 
which  period  the  immense  and  unprecedented  sum  of  £10,473,249, 
gold  coin,  had  been  delivered  into  the  office  of  receipt  of  his 
majesty's  Mint;  and  of  silver  coin,  £2,719,226,  between  the  21st  of 
May,  1818,  and  the  31st  of  December,  1821." 

**  The  indenture,"  his  lordship  continued,  *'  proceeds  to  state, 
that  upon  a  reasonable  warning,  the  PiXy  or  Box,  shall  be  opened, 
and  such  monies  as  had  been  delivered  as  ^ood,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  touch,  water,  or  weight.  Should  you  find 
them  good,  you  will  say  so ;  upon  which  Uie  crown  will  grant  to 
the  master  of  the  Mint,  its  letters  patent  of  ease.  Should  your 
inquiries  lead  you  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  you  will  report  accord- 
ingly ;  for  before  the  crown  will  grant  the  release  of  the  master 
of  the  Mint,  your  consciences  must  be  satisfied  that  the  cash  of 
the  present  day  is  equal  in  purity  to  British  cash  in  the  best  of 
British  times. 

During  the  period  included  in  the  inquiry,  one  sovereign  was 
put  into  the  Puc  for  every  Journey^  or  fifteen  pounds,  troy 
weight,  of  gold  which  had  been  coined ;  and  as  the  number  of 
sovereigns  deposited  in  it  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty- two,  that  aggregate  was  consequently  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  number  of  Journies^  or,  in  its  proper 
meaning,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  of  gold.  In  some  instances,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  "  Joumies"  had  been  delivered  in  one  day.  The  delivery 
of  each  day  was  inclosed  in  a  distinct  parcel ;  from  every  one  of 
which  a  sovereign  was  taken  by  the  jury,  and  in  their  presence 
melted  into  two  ingots^  from  which  small  pieces  were  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  assaying^  or  of  determining,  by  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, the  exact  proportions  between  the  alloy  and  the  pure  gold. 

"  At  the  same  time  was  produced,  by  the  proper  officer  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer,  a  *  Trial  piece  of  Gold^  which  was  there 
deposited  in  October,  1688,  as  of  the  true  standard  of  twenty-two 
parts  gold,  and  two  parts  alloy.  This  piece,  which  bears  the 
guinea  impression  of  King  James  II.,  on  one  of  its  corners,  was 
of  considerable  weight  when  first  deposited,  but  is  now  much 
reduced  in  size,  from  the  number  of  assay  pieces  taken  from  it 
by  the  Pix  juries  which  have  been  successively  held  within  the 
last  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years.  From  this  trial  piece, 
as  from  the  ingots  of  melted  sovereigns,  two  small  assay  pieces 
were  cut ;  and  being  of  equal  weight  with  the  pieces  cut  from  the 
ingots,  they  were  separately  subjected  to  the  power  of  fire  and  of 
acids,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  particle  of  alloy,  and 
of  producing  pu^e,  fine  gold.  The  fine,  or  pure,  gold  being  pro- 
duced, it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  most  delicate  balance,  the  weight 
of  the  fine  gold  produced  from  the  sovereigns  should  exactly 
agTfv*  ^ith  the  weight  of  the  fine  gold  produced  from  the  exche- 
quer ^rial-piece. 
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'<  In  the  present  inquiry,  the  nicest  balance,  or  Male,  coidd 
discover  no  difference,  and  the  points  in  the  centre  of  the  beam 
came  in  contact  as  the  points  of  two  fine  needles,  thereby  enabling 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict,  that  '  the  coin  was  as  good  as  the 
king  had  ordered,  and  the  master  of  the  Mint  underti^en,  that  it 
should  be.'"* 

The  above  operations  (together  with  nearly  a  similar  process  in 
respect  to  the  silver  monies,)  employed  the  jury  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  Exchequer  to  Groldsmiths*  Hall,  where  the  lord 
chancellor  had  agreed  to  receive  the  Verdict;  after  which,  hia 
lordship,  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  above-named 
noblemen,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Mint,  dined  with  the 
wardens  of  the  company  and  the  jury. 

Sl  Katharine's  ChapeL\ 

St.  Katharine's  Chapel,  which  was  attached  to  the  Infirmary 
of  the  monks  at  Westminster,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little 
Cloisters.  According  to  Widmore,  it  was  first  built  in  or  near 
the  Confessor's  time;  and  a  few  short  columns  and  portions  of 
semicircular  arches,  probably  of  the  original  edifice,  still  remain, 
in  different  cellars  ana  offices  attached  to  the  prebendal  and  other 
houses  on  this  spot.  After  the  year  1300,  the  chapel  was  rebuilt 
in  the  pointed  style ;  but  it  was  mostly  taken  down  in  the  year 
1571 :  the  ornamented  arch,  forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
registrar's  premises,  was  a  part  of  the  last  building. 

This  chapel  was  frequently  used  for  the  meeting  of  assemblies 
connected  with  the  church ;  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
11. ,  when  several  synods  were  held  here.  In  one  of  Uiese,  which 
met  in  1176,  and  at  which  Hugo  Petri  Leonis,  the  pope's  legate, 
presided,  a  most  memorable  contest  for  precedency  took  place 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  latter 
prelate,  on  endeavouring  to  force  hhnself  into  the  seat  already 
occupied  by  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
legate,  was  dragged  down,  and  had  his  robes  torn,  and  his  person 
buffeted,  hj  the  partizans  of  the  other  archbishop. 

About  midlent,  (says  Holinshed,)  the  king,  with  his  sonne  and 
the  legat,  came  to  liOndon,  where  at  Westminster  a  convocation 
of  the  cleargie  was  called,  but  when  the  legat  was  set,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canturburie  on  his  right  hand  as  primat  of  the 
realme,  the  archbishop  of  York  coming  in,  and  disdaining  to  set 
on  the  left,  where  he  might  seeme  to  give  pre-eminence  unto  the 
archbishop  of  Canturburie  (unmanerhe  inough  indeed)  swasht 
him  down,  meaning  to  thrust  himselfe  in  betwixt  the  legat  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canturburie.    And  where  belike  the  said  arch* 

*  Oeat.  Mag.,  May,  1822,  pp.  390,  392.     \  Brayley'i  Londiniaaa,  vol.  W.  p.  174 
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bishop  of  Cauturburie  was  loath  to  remove,  he  set  his  buttucks 
iust  in  his  lap,  but  he  scarslie  touched  the  archbishop's  skirt,  when 
the  bishops  and  the  other  chaplains  with  their  servants  stept  to 
him,  pulled  him  away,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  begin- 
ning to  lay  on  him  with  bats  and  fists,  the  archbishop  of  Cantur- 
burie  yeelding  good  for  evill,  sought  to  save  him  from  their  hands. 
Thus  was  verified  in  him  that  sage  sentence,  JVunqttam  periculum 
Bine  periculo  vincitur.  The  archbishop  of  York,  with  his  rent 
rochet,  got  up,  and  awaie  he  went  to  the  king,  with  a  great  com- 
plaint against  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie:  but  when  upon 
examination  of  the  matter  the  truthe  was  knowne,  he  was  weU 
laugh  t  at  for  his  labour,  and  that  was  all  the  remedie  he  got  As 
he  departed  so  bebufietted  foorth  of  the  convocation  house,  towards 
the  king,  they  cried  upon  him,  '^  Go  traitor  that  diddest  betray  that 
holy  man  Thomas,  go  get  thee  hence,  thy  hands  yet  stinke  of 
bloud."  The  asseniblie  was  by  this  means  dispersed,  and  the 
legat  fled  and  got  him  out  of  the  waie,  as  he  might  with  shame 
enough,  which  is  the  common  panion  and  waiting- woman  of  pride, 
as  one  verie  well  said  *^  CUd  ignominia  fit  auperbi  gloria,* 

This  outrage  caused  the  synod  to  break  up;  and  in  the  long 
process  that  followed,  great  advantages  were  reaped  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  to  which  the  rival  metropolitans  made  divers  appeals. 

Some  remarkable  proceedings  occurred,  also,  at  a  convocation 
io  this  chapel,  in  the  year  1252,  thirty-seventh  of  Henry  III.,  in 
which  that  monarch,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  the  holy  gospels, 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  archbishop,  and  all  the  bishops  who  were  present, 
holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  anathematized  and  excom- 
municated every  one  who  should  dare  to  violate  them.  The 
candles  were  then  extinguished,  and  cast,  stinking  and  smoking, 
(prqiiciebontur  fcetentes  et  fumigantesj  upon  the  ground,  the 
archbishop  saying,  *^  Thus,  thus,  be  extinguished,  stink  and 
smoke,  the  damned  souls  of  those  men  who  violate  or  wrongly 
interpret  this  injunction. 

Statue  of  Canning. 

A  collooal  bronze  statue,  to  the  memory  of  George  Canning, 
has  been  placed  in  Old  Palace  Yard;  the  cost  being  defrayed 
by  public  subscription.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Westmacott.  The 
figure  is  to  be  admired  for  its  simplicity ;  the  likeness  is  strikingly 
accurate.  The  statue  is  placed  on  a  granite  pedestal,  and  stands 
within  a  railed  inclosure,  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
adjoining  the  footway  of  Palace  Yard.  The  bronze  appears  to 
have  been  tinted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  green  rust  which 
is  so  desirable  on  statues.    The  effect  is  not  however,  so  good 

•  Hollnshed's  Chronicles,  vol  H.  p.  169  ;  edit.  1807. 
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as  could  be  wished ;  the  green  colour  being  too  light,  and  at  some 
distance  not  sufficiently  perceptible  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  rise  around  the  figure. 

The  situation  of  the  statue  has  been  judiciously  chosen,  being 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  senate,  wherein  Canning  built  up 
his  earthly  fame.  The  association  is  unavoidable;  and  scores 
of  patriotic  men  who  pass  by  this  national  tribute  to  splendid 
talent,  may  feel  its  inspiring  influence. 

State  Paper  Office. 

A  new  structure  for  this  purpose  has  been  lately  erected  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  with  two  of  its 
fronts  looking  over  St.  James's  Park.  As  the  latest  work  of  Sir 
John  Soane,  it  is  deserving  of  some  notice  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  In  plan  it  is  nearly  square,  and  its  exterior  assumes 
the  appearance  of  an  Italian  palazzo,  or  nobleman's  town  mansion. 
Its  elevation  consists  of  a  handsomely  rusticated  basement,  in 
which  there  are  windows,  and  two  plain  ashlered  stories,  with 
corresponding  series  of  windows  above,  and  a  third  tier  of  windows 
appears  between  the  consoles  of  a  crowning  cornice  which  runs 
round  the  whole  exterior  under  the  roof.  The  decorations  of  the 
windows  of  the  principal  stories  are  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the 
venerable  architect ;  the  windows  themselves  being  generally  well 
proportioned  and  pleasingly  arranged. 

Kew  Westminster  Hospital, 

The  old  Hospital  known  as  the  Westminster,  which  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  poor  and  thickly  populated  district  of  that 
city,  lying  south  and  south-west  of  St.  James's  Park,  having  been 
long  complained  of  as  confined,  and  otherwise  inconvenient,  the 
managers  and  supporters  of  the  institution  determined  upon  building 
a  new  house,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  in  a  more  open 
situation.  A  site  was  accordingly  obtained  in  one  of  the  confines 
of  the  district  to  which  the  hospital  attaches  itself.  This  is  in 
St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  which  leads  into  the  heart  of  it,  called  Tothill  Street, 
and  in  the  line  between  its  end  and  the  Westminster  Sessions 
House,  and  almost  immediately  before  the  Abbey. 

The  New  Westminster  Hospital  has  been  built  according  to  the 
design,  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Inwood  and  Son.  It 
consists  of  a  long  line  of  front  running  east  and  west,  and  looking 
south,  and  returning  at  the  ends,  northward,  to  two  wings  which 
extend  themselves  still  further  out  in  two  projections  at  each  end, 
in  the  line  of  the  front.  Between  these,  internally,  there  is  a  court 
open  to  the  north,  but  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the  centre  by  an 
operating  theatre. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Hospital  is  by  a  porch  projecting  from  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front,  the  front  itself  peing  divided  into 
three  compartments,  of  which  the  central  compartment  projects 
slightly,  and  is  carried  up  a  story  higher  than  the. other  two,  in 
which,  and  in  the  elevations  generally,  there  are  three  tiers  or 
stories  of  windows  above  the  level  of  the  street.  The  i^prch  is 
constructed  of  stone,  with  piers  and  flat  pointed  arches  and  enriched 
pinnacles,  and  above  it,  but  of  le^s  projection,  an  oriel  window 
runs  up  the  height  of  the  two  upper  stories ;  this  too  is  of  slone^ 
and  it  bears  also  some  of  the  features  of  the  pointed  style.  The 
windows  generally  of  the  front  are  rectangular  in  their  external 
form,  but  they  are  weathered,  mullioned,  and  labelled,  and  the 
parapet  is  disposed  as  a  battlement  The  internal  angles  formed  by 
the  ends  of  the  main  front,  and  the  fronts  of  the  extended  wings  are 
taken  off  at  forty-five  degrees,  and  on  the  splayed  return  at  each  end* 
an  oriel  window,  similar  in  composition  and  arrangement,  to  that 
of  the  centre,  and  of  the  same  height  with  it,  is  projected.  The 
windows  and  parapet  of  the  square  returned  ends,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  front,  but  the  flanks  and  extended  wings  are  less 
ornamented. 

The  entrance  door  leads  into  a  vestibule,  before  which  lies  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  board  room  and  officers'  apartments  above, 
and  to  tlie  operating  theatre  behind.  To  the  right  and  left, 
between  the  vestibule  and  grand  staircase,  a  corridor  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  main  front  of  the  building,  opening  towards 
the  receiving  and  other  rooms,  for  the  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital,  &c.,  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  staircase  to  the  domestic 
and  other  offices  below,  and  to  the  wards  above,  and  giving  access 
to  corresponding  corridors,  which  lead  to  the  wards  behind. 
Of  these  there  are  three  at  each  end,  each  capable  of  containing 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  beds.  The  distribution  and  disposition 
of  the  upper  stories  is  nearly  similar;  over  the  entrance  vestibule 
in  the  one  pair  story,  is  the  board  room,  which  is  lighted  by  the 
projecting  window  over  the  porch,  forming  the  central  compart- 
ment and  principal  ornament  of  the  front;  the  rest  of  the  main 
front  is  here  occupied  by  official  chambers  and  apartments,  and 
the  wards  are  again  thrown  behind,  aad  into  the  ends;  in  the 
two-pair  ^tory,  the  wards  recur  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
front  furnishes  apartments  for  the  mat-  n,  and  one  additional 
ward,  whilst  the  nurses  are  accommodated  in  rooms  in  the  extra 
story  of  the  centre  above.  The  whole  capacity  of  the  Hospital  is 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  beds. 

Bridewell^  or  House  of  Correction^  Westminster  * 

The  act  of  parliament  for  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  correction, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  building  in  Tothill  Fields,  was  passed  in 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  215. 
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May,  1826.  The  twenty -five  commissioners  appointed  by  tlie 
act  were  justices  of  the  peace,  of  whom  ten  were  acting  magistrates 
for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  and  fifteen  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  In  July,  1830,  the  commission  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Messrs.  Henry  and  John  Lee,  boildars,  to  erect  the 
new  prison,  with  the  offices  and  a  boundary  wall,  according  to 
the  drawings  and  specification  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Abraham, 
the  architect,  at  the  sum  of  £145,750.  The  building  is  so 
arranged  as  to  effect  a  complete  classification  of  the  prisoners  in 
respect  of  crime,  age,  and  sex.  The  entrance  is  in  Francis  Street, 
where  a  plain  porch  formed  of  massive  granite  blocks,  iron  gates, 
portcullis,  &c.,  leads  to  the  court-yard,  which  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  prisons  ensures 
abundance  of  pure  air,  light,  and  security.  The  court-yard  is  formed 
into  an  octagon  by  the  houses  of  the  governor,  the  turnkey,  and  the 
matron,  and  the  various  offices  for  culinary  purposes  :  also  by  the 
entrance-lodge,  and  buildings  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
prisoners  before  trial. 

On  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  of  the  court-yard,  are 
three  distinct  prisons  of  five  buildings  each,  adapted  to  contain, 
on  the  whole,  six  hundred  prisoners ;  the  east-side  being  fi3rmed 
by  the  entrance-lodge  and  buildings  connected  therewith.  The 
division  on  the  south  is  intended  exclusively  for  males  before  trial ; 
that  in  the  west  to  males  convicted ;  and  that  on  the  north,  to 
female  prisoners,  part  convicted,  and  part  before  trial,  each  prison 
having  its  respective  offices,  houses,  infirmaries,  airing-courts, 
visiting-spaces,  and  ways  to  chapel. 

The  governor's  house  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  octagon,  and 
commands  the  church-yard^  entrance-porch,  turnkeys' -houses,  and 
offices,  forming,  with  the  two  single  prison  buildings  on  each 
side,  the  base  of  a  semicircle,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  semicircle,  radiating  to  the  centre,  are  three 
double  prison  buildings,  the  whole  calculated  two  contain  two 
hundred  prisoners,  having  generally  separate  cells,  solitary  cells 
for  refractory  prisoners,  day-rooms,  washing-rooms,  and  airing- 
yards.  On  the  ground-story  of  the  governor's  house  is  the 
turnkey's  room,  through  which  every  prisoner  must  pass  on  his 
way  either  to  or  from  the  prisons.  On  the  principal  story  are  the 
visiting  magistrates  and  governor's  rooms,  to  which  access  is  had 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps  from  the  court-yard.  From  the 
windows  of  each  story  of  the  governor's  house  the  most  complete 
inspection  is  had  of  the  day-rooms,  airing  courts,  visiting-spaces, 
and  tread-mills  of  the  several  prison  buildings  in  the  rear ;  the 
tread-mills  being  placed  at  the  termination  of  the  airing-yards, 
supported  by  iron  columns  and  raUing,  allowing  a  free  circulation 
of  air. 

Above  the  chamber  story  of  the  governor's  house  is  the  chapel, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  six  hundred  prisoners,  access  to 
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which  18  had  by  various  routes  from  the  prisons,  from  which  the 
prisoners  proceed  in  their  respective  classes.  The  chapel  is  well 
ventilated  and  lighted  by  external  windows  and  the  turret  above. 
An  iron  screen  separates  the  prisoners  from  the  visitors  and 
officers,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading-desks  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
seen  by  aH. 

The  principal  turnkey's  house  and  matron's  house  are  situated 
on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  octagonal  court-yard,  which 
they  command,  having  turnkeys  and  visiting  magistrates'  rooms, 
and  other  apartments,  with  complete  inspection  of  the  single  and 
double  radiating  prison-building  behind,  each  of  which  have  their 
day-rooms,  airmg-courts,  and  infirmaries  in  the  semicircles,  as 
before  described  in  the  convict  prison,  and  will  each  also  accom- 
modate two  hundred  prisoners.  The  lodge-building  on  either  side 
the  porch  or  gateway,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  received  on  their 
arrival  from  the  police-offices,  are  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
medical  examination,  cleansing  by  hot  naths,  and  exchange  of 
dress,  previous  to  their  being  drafted  to  their  respective  destinations 
in  the  piison.  The  kitchen,  store-houses,  and  the  offices  devoted 
to  culinary  purposes,  are  amply  provided  for  in  the  triangular 
buildings  on  four  sides  of  the  octagonal  court-yard.  The  wash- 
house  and  laundry  are  separate  buildings  near  the  female  convicts' 
prison,  having  every  accommodation  required  for  the  whole 
establishment. 

All  the  buildings  are  erected  with  brick,  iron,  and  stone,  con- 
sequently fire-proof  and  substant'al.  The  day-rooms,  cells,  and 
pssages,  are  extremely  dry,  being  mostly  paved  with  marl 
bricks  in  cement,  and  preparation  is  made  for  warming  the  infir- 
maries, chapel,  and  other  parts  requiring  the  same.  Iron  louvres, 
lirhich  admit  light  and  air,  while  they  exclude  all  view  of  other 
parts  of  the  prison,  are  fixed  to  the  cell  windows,  which  are 
also  provided  with  inside  shutters  to  close  at  night.  The  day- 
room  windows  in  the  division  appropriated  to  men  before  trial, 
in  that  for  the  women,  and  in  the  infirmaries,  have  glazed  iron 
sashes.  There  are  roadways  leading  from  the  court-yard  to  the 
rear  of  the  prisons,  affording  the  greatest  facility  for  complete 
inspection  and  watch.  The  whole  of  the  prisons  are  surrounded 
by  a  boundary  wall  of  considerable  height,  outside  of  which  is  a 
complete  roadway,  provided  by  the  act,  fifteen  feet  wide,  leading 
to  garden-ground  of  considerable  extent.  The  greatest  precaution 
has  been  taken  in  obtaining  a  good  and  permanent  foundation,  the 
soil  about  Tothill  Fields  being  well  known  to  be  alluvial,  and  diffi- 
cult to  drain ;  but  a  solid  and  perfectly  dry  artificial  foundation  or 
sub-soil  has  been  introduced  over  the  whole  surface,  elevating  the 
buildings  and  yards  considerably  above  high-tide  level,  and,  con- 
sequently, allowing  perfect  drainage.* 

^  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1836. 
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Statue  of  George  the  Third. 

This  superb  group,  which  "has  so  long  employed  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Cotes  Wyatt,  the  artist,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1836.  It  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  in  Pall  Mall  East  and  Cockspur  Street  It  was 
originally  intended  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  Waterloo  Place,  but  it 
was  not  considered  proper  that  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
(on  the  column,)  should  have  the  back  turned  towards  the  statue 
of  his  father,  and  the  situation  first  chosen  was,  consequently, 
abandoned.  The  spot  it  now  occupies  was  then  selected,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  erect  the  statue  on  the  4th  of  June, 
of  the  same  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  venerable 
monarch.  These  preparations  were,  however,  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Ransom  and  Co., 
the  bankers,  who  considered  that  an  injury  would  be  done  to  his 
premises  by  the  proposed  erection  in  the  place  chosen,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  obtamed  an  injunction,  which  was  not  removed 
until  after  considerable  delay  and  difficulty  in  a  court  of  equity. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  was  performed 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  proxy  for 
his  majesty.  It  consisted  merely  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cur- 
tains which  concealed  the  group,  and  an  address  delivered  by  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  as  one  of  the  committee  under  whose  superin- 
tendance  the  memorial  has  been  raised.  The  following  extract 
from  this  address  contains  the  history  of  the  statue : — 

"  Soon  after  the  death  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Wyatt  proposed  to 
form  a  monumental  trophy,  representing  his  majesty  in  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses.  A  very  beautiful  sketch  was  subnutted 
to  the  public,  and  subscriptions  were  solicited ;  but,  from  want 
of  adequate  means,  and  from  a  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, the  artist  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  magnificent  project 
In  November,  1832,  a  committee  of  subscribers  was  appointed, 
and,  on  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  decided 
on  employing  Mr.  Wyatt  to  make  an  equestrian  statue.  The 
means  at  their  disposal  amounted,  in  subscriptions  paid,  and  in- 
terest, only  to  £3100.  The  committee  were  aware  how  inadequate 
such  a  sum  was  to  remunerate  an  artist  for  such  a  work ;  and 
though  they  agreed  among  themselves  to  guarantee  to  Mr.  Wyatt 
a  sum  of  £4000,  yet  they  felt  that,  in  truth,  this  sum  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  necessary  expenditure  attending  such  a  work,  and 
1^  nothing  at  all  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
artist.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  am  informed,  that  St 
Francis  Chantry  received  £8000  for  the  statue  of  Sir  Thom«s 
Munro,  a  work  precisely  of  the  same  size  as  that  we  now  see 
before  us.  The  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV.  cost  £9000 ;  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Waterloo  Place,  £7000.     I  have 
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heard  that  the  equestrian  statue  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk  at 
Windsor  cost  £30,000,  and  that  the  hronze  figure  in  the  park, 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  cost  as  much.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  accu- 
rately informed,  but,  from  what  I  have  stated,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  artist  could  not  look  for  a  pecuniary  recompense.  But 
still  he  did  not  decline  the  work ;  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  subscribers,  the  admiration  of  the  public ;  and,  above 
all,  in  executing  this  glorious  but  unprofitable  work,  he  felt  that 
he  was  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  beloved  patron  and 
benefactor.  Mr.  Wyatt  engaged  to  complete  his  work  so  that  it 
might  be  erected  on  the  4th  of  June,  1836,  and  he  laboured  night 
and  day,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  health,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  engagement ;  but  in  February  of  the  present  year,  a  disaster 
occurred  which  almost  blighted  his  hopes,  and  entailed  upon  him 
not  only  a  heavy,  pecuniary  loss,  but  incredible  labour  and  fatigue. 
The  mischief  was  not  accidental — it  could  not  be  accidental. 
From  my  own  observation,  I  could  venture  to  pronounce  this 
opinion;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
scientific  men  of  the  country.*  Still,  Mr.  Wyatt*s  zeal,  and  energy, 
and  enthusiasm,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  statue  was  ready 
for  erection  on  the  4th  of  June." 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  then  explained  the  obstruction  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  and  concluded  his  eloquent  address  by  observ- 
ing: *'  Contemplation  of  the  statue  before  us  will  touch  the  heart 
of  every  true  Briton  as  it  now  afiects  mine.  It  will  immortalize 
the  artist  who  has  executed  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  as 
imperishable  as  the  recollection  of  the  virtues  it  is  intended  to 
record." 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  magnificent  group  is  of  high  merit  It 
is  a  faithful  representation  of  George  III.,  mounted  upon  his 
favourite  charger,  which  is  very  finely  modelled.  The  king  looks 
down  Pall  Mall  towards  St.  James',  and  holds  in  his  hand  a 
cocked  hat.  The  material  of  the  statue  is  the  finest  bronze,  var- 
nished to  resist  the  efiects  of  the  weather.  It  is  placed  upon  a 
base  of  Portland  stone,  twelve  feet  in  height,  bearing  the 
following  inscription : — 
**  To  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

''  A  monarch  who  was  the  safeguard  of  Christianity,  without 
the  honours  of  a  saint;  and  the  conqueror  of  half  the  globe, 
without  the  fame  of  a  hero;  who  reigned  amidst  the  wreck  of 
empires,  yet  died  in  the  love  of  his  people,  when  peace  was  estab- 
lished throughout  his  wide  dominions,  when  the  literature  and  the 
commerce  of  his  country  pervaded  the  world,  when  British  valour 
was  without  a  rival,  and  the  British  character  without  a  stain." 

•  This  refers  to  an  tinfortanate  occtirrence  (supposed  to  have  been  produced 
by  design),  by  which  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  first  catting  of  the  statue 
Has  rendered  nseloss. 
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York  Column^  Waterloo  Place. 

A  colossal  bronze  statue,  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  of  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  has  been  placed  on  a  podiuni,  rising  out  of  the  summit 
of  the  column  some  time  ago  erected  at  the  entrance  to  St.  James* 
Park  at  Waterloo  Place.  The  column  is  constructed  of  reddish 
granite,  on  a  pedestal  of  blueish  grey  granite,  and  was  built  under 
5ie  direction  of  Mr.  M.  Wyatt.  The  statue  is  a  fine,  bold  com- 
position, full  drapery  falling  down  the  back  of  the  figure,  and 
giving  it  breadth  and  importance.  The  figure  looks  towards  the 
parade  ground  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  back  is,  consequently, 
presented  to  the  view  from  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place,  and 
the  United  Service  and  other  clubs  which  lie  about  the  base  of 
the  column. 

Charing  Cross  HosjpitaL 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by  his  Hoyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1831.  It  is  a  plain,  substantial  erection,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 

The  principal  fa9ade  presents  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  a 
range  of  seventeen  windows  towards  Agar  Street,  and  a  rusticated 
ground  story,  continued  throughout  the  building.  The  centre  is 
surmounted  by  a  pediment,  crowned  with  a  sculptural  group, 
emblematic  of  the  oojects  of  the  institution.  The  wings  are  fur- 
nished with  balustrades ;  tlie  principal  entrance  for  the  patients 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  front.  The  south  front  is  designed  with 
more  embellishment,  to  correspond  with  the  handsome  buildings 
lately  erected  in  the  Strand,  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  A  bow, 
decorated  with  four  Corinthian  columns,  elevated  on  the  rusticated 
story,  gives  variety  to  this  facade,  whilst  a  circular  termination 
of  the  plan  accords  with  the  form  of  the  site.  The  entrance  for 
the  governors,  &c.,  is  in  William  Street,  under  a  recessed  or  loggia 
portico  of  two  Grecian  Doric  columns  and  antae. 

The  Charing  Cross  Hospital  owes  its  commencement  to  the 
meritorious  exertions  of  Dr.  6.  Golding,  who  contemplated  by  its 
establishment  the  hitherto  untried  but  very  useful  combination 
of  a  dispensary  for  supplying  attendance  and  medicine  to  the  sick 
poor  at  their  own  homes,  with  an  hospital  for  receiving  and  pro- 
viding with  clean,  domestic  comforts  the  more  dangerous  cases 
as  in  door  patients.  Its  first  patrons  were  their  Royal  Highn^itses 
the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Sophia,  and  the  late  JJiikes  of  York 
and  Kent. 

Although  this  charity  has  now  been  in  active  operation  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  the  unsettled 
state  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  alterations  which  have  so 
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loDg  been  going  on,  have,  until  recently,  prevented  the  governors 
from  obtaining  an  eligible  situation  for  tne  intended  building. 

During  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  origin  of  the 
institution,  to  the  recent  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  present  advantageous  site, 
there  have  been  admitted  for  relief,  as  out  patients,  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  poor  sick  persons ;  and  the  governors  have,  by  an 
economical  reservation  of  surplus  income  on  their  own  part, 
aided  by  a  hberal  subscription  towards  the  building  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  obtained  the  required  sum  for  the  erection  of  this 
TeiT  suitable  edifice. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  charity — the  two-fold  object  of  a 
dispensary  and  an  hospital— will,  it  is  presumed,  render  a  large 
ana  burthensome  establishment  less  necessary  than  if  its  exertions 
were  solely  confined  to  the  objects  of  the  latter. 

In  the  K)rmation  of  this  hospital,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
any  affluent  and  benevolent  person,  of  founding,  endowing,  and 
naming  a  ward  or  bed,  or  any  limited  number  of  beds,  to  which 
he  may  feel  inclined ;  so  that  the  liberality  of  their  founder  will 
be  perpetuated  and  identified  with  the  objects  upon  which  that 
liberahty  may  be  exercised. 

This  will  form  the  eighth  casualty  hospital  for  this  large  metro- 
polis, the  population  of  which  has  doubled  since  the  last  one  was 
instituted.  The  present  existing  establishments,  designed  for  simi« 
lar  purposes,  are  St  Bartholomew's,  St  Thomas ,  6uy*s,  St 
George's,  the  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex  Hospitals; 
and  as  the  important  district  in  which  it  is  placed  is  upwards  of 
a  mile  from  any  similar  charity — and  as,  by  reason  of  the  great 
traffic  and  thronged  thoroughfares  in  that  quarter,  accidents  are 
of  daily  occurrence,  an  institution  of  this  nature  has  long  been 
greatly  wanted  there.  -^ 

The  Pantheon^  Oaford  Street. 

After  laying  many  years  unoccupied  and  unemployed,  tliis 
building  has  now  become  a  bazaar,  and  the  transformation  it  has 
undergone  was  made  with  hardly  less  rapidity  than  that  with 
which  the  Lyceum  theatre  was  built.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fronts  to  Oxford  Street  and  Poland  Street,  very  little  remains  of 
&e  original  structure,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  former 
arrangement  A  house  in  Great  Marlborough  Street  has  been 
added  to  the  site,  which  thus  afifords  a  thorough  communication, 
and  makes  the  place  easily  accessible  from  Begent  Street  and  its 
Ticinity. 

The  porch  of  the  Oxford  Street  front  of  the  Pantheon  was  an 
ill-proportioned  unsightly  object,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  inter- 
col  umniations  and  the  absence  of  a  frieze  to  the  entablature, 
which  left  it  exceedingly  shallow,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  elevation 

2  O 
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was  a  tolerably  good  composition  in  the  Palladian  manner.  The 
porch  has  been  materially  improved  by  the  insertion  of  other  and 
additional  columns,  and  by  the  recomposition,  in  better  style,  of 
the  entablature;  but  nothing  can  make  it  a  pleasing  object.  The 
front  remains,  in  other  respects,  nearly  as  it  was.  The  ground 
floor  of  that  part  of  the  structure  in  front  of  Oxford  Street  if 
disposed  in  vestibules,  enriched  with  sculptures,  and  contains  a 
magnificent  staircase,  leading  to  apartments  and  galleries  above, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  exhibition,  for  sale,  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  the  fine  arts.  A  corridor  leads  by  the  staircase,  on  one 
side,  into  the  great  basil ical  hall  of  the  bazaar,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  eighty-eight  feet  wide,  and  sixty 
feet  high,  and  divided  on  the  ground  floor,  into  three  parts,  by 
ranges  of  piers,  connected  by  arches  longitudinally,  and  thus 
forming  arcades  which  support  the  roo&  and  ceilings,  whilst 
consoles,  thrown  out  from  the  half-height  of  the  piers,  give  support 
to  the  fronts  of  a  series  of  galleries  which  run  along  both  sides, 
and  return  at  both  ends,  leaving  a  species  of  atrium  in  the  middle. 
The  galleries,  and  the  ceilings  over  them,  are  straight  and 
horizontal,  but  the  roof  over  the  nave  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  hall  is  semi-circular,  and  by  windows  in  it  the  principal 
light  is  received.  The  construction  of  this  roof  is  highly  ingenious 
and  interesting ;  its  skeleton  consisting  of  banded  ribs  having  no 
thorough  tie;  and  the  eflect  of  it,  and  the  ceiling  below  it,  is  very 
beautifbl. 

It  is  almost  entirely  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  semicircular, 
and  supported  along  its  whole  length,  by  a  double  row  of  arches 
springing  from  massive  piers.*  The  roof  is  ornamented  in  com- 
partments, with  architectural  enrichments,  in  white  relief  upon 
pale-coloured  grounds ;  producing,  with  the  flood  of  light  admitted 
through  the  two  ranges  of  long  curved  windows  in  the  roof,  a  very 
airy  and  lively  eff*ect.  The  sides  of  the  piers  and  the  soffits  of  the 
arches  are  adorned  with  beautiful  arabesque  scrolls,  fancifully 
designed  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  birds,  and  tastefully  executed 
in  colours,  the  brightness  and  variety  of  which  are  harmoniied 
so  as  to  heighten  the  eflect  of  the  architectural  embellishmeBts. 
This  style  of  ornament  is  quite  new  to  this  country;  and  in  this 
respect,  the  building  is  unique.  The  loggias  of  the  Yaticaii, 
from  which  the  ideas  was  taken,  will  convey  to  those  who  have 
seen  them  an  idea  of  the  style.  The  paintings  are  admirable  as 
works  of  art,  and  will  bear  close  examination.     Round  the  sideft 

•  Mr.  Loudon,  in  hi»  Architectural  Maf^axin^^  observes  on  these  ardies  and 
piers;  '*the  effect,  looking  at  the  sides  and  roof,  when  entering  ixom  OiM 
Street,  (on  the  ground  floor,}  is  harmonious  and  beautiful ;  but,  on  arriving  st 
the  opposite  end,  if  we  turn  round,  and  look  up  to  the  gallery,  we  are  shocked 
by  a  square  opening  with  coupled  pilasters  on  each  side,  snrmonnted  by  as 
architrave,  without  any  connexion  whatever  with  any  part  of  the  prevailing 
system.  * 
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of  the  building,  between  the  piers  and  the  walls,  runs  midway  a 
gallery  filled  with  counters.  The  whole  of  the  floor  below  is  also 
ingeniously  laid  out  with  counters,  which  resemble  in  design  and 
arrangement  the  jparterres  of  a  flower-garden. 

The  enrichments  throughout  the  building  are  of  classic  character; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
cornices  and  entablatures,  the  elaborate  finish  of  the  paterae,  (many 
of  them  of  the  most  chaste  design,)  or  the  massive  richness  of  the 
consol  and  cantliver  projections,  the  alto  and  basso  relievos,  &c. 
Yet  the  improved  manufacture  of  these  ornaments  must  be  noticed ; 
as  they  are  of  a  material  hitherto  unemployed,  or  rarely  used,  in 
this  branch  of  decorative  art.  They  are  o£  papier  mdchS,  and 
were  naodelled  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Bielefield,  and  fitted  up,  executed 
and  painted  by  him  within  about  four  months. 

Adjoinmgnthe  salloon  gallery  are  other  apartments  for  refresh- 
ments, &c. 

Passing  through  the  recess  on  the  ground  floor,  opposite  to  the 
entrance  firom  the  picture  gallery,  we  epter  a  handsome  con- 
servatory, eighty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  a  highly- 
enriched  alcove,  the  roof  of  which  is  coloured,  or  we  should  say, 
illuminated  with  arabesque;  and  beneath*  are  large  mirrors,  and 
eilded  wirework  aviaries,  with  Java  sparrows,  canaries,  and  other 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Here  also  are  stands  for  parroquets ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  graceful  and  fanciful  fountain,  supporting 
a  vase  of  gold-fish,  and  throwing  aloft  its  limpid  waters,  which 
fall  into  a  capacious  basin,  and  bear  beautiful  aquatic  plants. 
The  arch  of  tne  alcove  is  supported  by  scagliola  columns,  with 
superbly  gilt  capitals.  From  thence  we  descend  by  a  few  steps, 
and  pass  through  a  fine  vista  of  choice  plants,  exotic  and 
ingenious,  tastefully  arranged  on  stages ;  whilst  plants  climb 
gracefully  up  the  glazed  sides  and  roof.  The  vases  containing 
the  plants,  and  the  tripods  and  other  stands  are  in  the  best  taste. 
The  conservatory  is  terminated  with  three  white  marble  arches, 
in  the  Moorish  style,  in  which  are  inserted  mirrors,  which  give 
the  enchanting  efifects  of  light,  space,  and  airiness;  ''for,  at  every 
ascent  of  the  steps,  the  imaginary  vista  produced  by  the  reflection 
is  increased  in  extent." 

Through  the  middle  arch  we  pass  into  a  saloon,  fitted  up  as 
a  tent,  for  ladies  waiting  the  drawing  up  of  their  carriages.  Next 
is  a  lobb>  for  footmen,  and  then  you  reach  the  carriage  entrance 
in  Great  Marlborough  Street.  It'should  be  added  that  to  every 
part  of  the  establishment,  the  public  are  admitted  gratuitously; 
and  that  the  paintings  are,  in  themselves,  '*  an  exhibition." 

The  transformation  of  the  Pantheon,  has  been  efi*ected  from  the 
designs  and  under  Uie  direction  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke. 
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St  James's  Theatre 

The  rapidity  with  which  certain  of  the  London  theatres  have 
been  erect^^^  is  remarkable.  The  present  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
inappropriately  massive  as  is  the  character  of  its  architecture,  was 
built  in  ten  months ;  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  completed  within 
twelve  months;  in  the  Brunswick,  of  ill-fated  memory,  nerfor- 
mances  were  commence  withm  seven  months  from  its  founaation; 
the  English  Opera  House  was  raised  in  four  months ;  and  the  St 
James's  Theatre  has  risen  within  the  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  thirteen  weeks,  six  days  of  which  were  so  rainy  as  to  cause  the 
works  to  be  suspended.  Such  celerity  of  construction  is  the  more 
extraordinary  when  the  high  finish  of  the  decorative  portion  of 
these  theatres  is  considered,  and  of  which  St  James's  is  the  most 
elaborately  ornamented,  though  it  occupied  least  timffn  construc- 
tion.* The  builders  of  St.  James's  Theatre,  were  Messrs.  Grissd 
and  Peto ;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Samuel  Beazley,  who  has  beeo 
happily  referred  to  as  the  Vanbrugh  of  his  time ;  for  he  has  not 
only  designed  several  theatres,  but  has  written  many  excellent 
pieces  to  1^  performed  in  them.  To  the  enterprising  and  untiring 
spirit  of  Mr.  Braham,  the  public  are  indebted  for  this  additional 
attraction  to  the  amusements  of  the  metropolis.  This  gentleman 
having,  through  the  gracious  fisivour  of  the  king,  obtained  a  license, 
purchased,  at  an  expense  of  £8000,  the  freehold  in  King  Street, 
St.  James's  Square,  on  which  formerly  stood  the  old  Nerot's 
Hotel.  Hereon  he  has  erected,  in  the  words  of  the  play-bill, "  the 
most  splendid  theatre  in  Europe;"  an  assertion,  by  the  way, 
which  18  no  idle  boast  or  vain  glory  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor. 

The  facade  opposite  to  Duke  Street,  is  of  the  Roman  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  though  not  very  extensive,  presents  an 
extremely  chaste  and  elegant  appearance.  The  portico  is  com- 
posed of  six  Ionic  columns,  with  angular  volutes  fully  enriched, 
supporting  a  stone  balustrade;  behind  which,  and  sustaining  the 
main  cornice  of  the  front,  is  a  range  of  Corinthian  columns,  with 
richly-embeltished  entablature  of  the  same  order.  The  centre  of 
the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  box-entrance,  whilst  at  the 
extremities,  right  and  left,  are  commodious  approaches  to  the  pit 
and  gallery.  The  box  visitors  are  admitted  through  the  portico 
into  a  small  entrance-hall,  leading  by  a  handsome  flight  of  stone 
steps  into  a  compact  vestibule  adjoining  the  dress-circle,  from 
whence  two  circular  stone  staircases  ascend  to  the  upper  boxes, 
and  to  the  saloon,  which  is  in  front  of  the  building.  The 
interior  of  this  theatre  much  resembles  the  theatre  of  the  Palace 

*  For  the  informatioa  of  some  readers,  it  may  be  requisite  to  mention  that 
in  most  cases,  the  internal  fittings  of  a  theatre  are  ej:ecated  long  before  the 
walls  are  raised.  The  St.  James's  decorations  are  in  the  first  manner ;  the 
gilding  is  not  coarse,  bat  fit  for  drawing-room  work. 
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of  Versailles.  It  is  decorated  in  the  elaborate  style  of  I^ouis 
Quatorze,  though  we  suspect  there  to  be  some  intermixture  of  the 
impure  style  of  Louis  XV.* 

The  interior^  which  is  something  less  in  size  than  the  English 
Opera  House,  comprises  two  tiers  of  boxes  under  the  gallery,  with 
what  are  known  as  ''  slips"  on  each  side  of  it  The  dress-circle 
consisting  of  sixteen  boxes,  is  kept  considerably  lower  than  in 
any  other  theatre,  so  as  to  place  the  spectator  as  near  with  the 
level  of  the  stage  as  possible.  On  each  side  of  the  pit  nearest 
the  stage,  are  two  compact,  private  boxes,  which  command  a 
perfect  view  of  the  performances.  The  gallery  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  the  stage  being  seen  from  every  part — a  desideratum 
not  obtained  in  other  theatres. 

The  lobbies  running  entirely  round  the  theatre,  are  formed  of 
stone  landings  and  bric^  walls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  danger  from  fire ;  and  the  staircases,  every  where  in  tne  public 
department,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  and  timber  are  of  unusual 
strength  and  thickness,  further  secured  by  iron  chain-ties,  which 
have  been  worked  in  the  centre  of  all  the  walls,  at  intervals,  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  so  as  to  strengthen  them  during  the  harden- 
iDgof  the  mortar. 

The  decorations,  executed  under  the  durection  of  Messrs.  Grace 
and  Son,  of  Wigmore  Street,  af^r  the  beautiful  style  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  are  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  description,  and  are, 
as  regards  theatres,  uniaue. 

The  ceiling,  encircled  by  a  carved  cornice,  on  which  rest  six 
groups  of  children  in  bas-relief,  is  composed  of  rich,  spreading 
foliage,  branching  from  the  centre  into  six,  enriched  panels,  fiom 
which  are  suspend^  carved  swags  and  drops  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  oeilmg  is  supported  by  Caryatides  on  gilded  plinths,  and 
terminates  in  a  cove  formed  into  twelve  arches,  in  the  spandrils 
of  which  are  paintings  of  sylph-like  figures,  emblematical  of  music. 

The  gallery  front  is  arranged  in  panels,  in  a  form  peculiar  to 
the  style  adopted,  intersected  by  circular  ones  formed  in  twining 
pahn,  in  which  are  paintings  of  children,  playing  on  various 
instruments. 

The  first  circle  is  also  arranged  in  panels,  but  varying  much 
in  their  form  from  the  above.  These  contain  paintings  after  the 
manner  of  Watteau,  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Italian  drama 
and  pantomime,  and  between  them  are  smaller  panels  of  gilt 
trellis-work.  Over  this  circle  is  a  carved  canopy,  supported  by 
eight  pilasters. 

The  front  of  the  dress  circle,  which  is  formed  with  a  bold 
swell,  is  embellished  with  a  carved  foliage  in  high  relief,  and  of 
most  tasteful  design,  on  which  the  l^ht,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
form,  strikes  with  great  splendour.    This  curcle  has  also  its  canopy 

•  Mirror,  No.  802. 
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and  pilasters,  but  more  splendid ;  from  the  latter  spring  handsome 
girandoles,  each  bearing  three  wax  lights,  in  addition  to  a  magni- 
ficent, central  chandelier. 

The  proscenium  is  quite  novel  in  its  decoration,  haying  no 
drapery  at  top,  but  a  richly  carved,  undulating  line  instead.  In 
the  three  arcnes  above  the  stage,  which  form  part  of  the  twelve 
we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  ceiling,  are  introduced  three 
beautifully  executed  paintings.  That  in  the  centre  represents  a 
medallion  of  the  royal  arms,  from  which  children  surrounding  it 
are  raising  a  crimson  draperv ;  whilst  those  on  its  left  and  right 
are  symbolical  of  comedy  and  music,  also  personated  by  childien ; 
these  are  enclosed  in  rich  frame  work.  The  lower  part  of  the 
proscenium  consists  of  a  rich  entablature,  ornamented  with  trusses 
and  swags  of  flowers,  supported  by  fluted  columns,  with  inter- 
secting enrichments,  and  splendid  gilt  capitals  resting  on  carved 
pedestals.  A  foliage  of  palm,  terminating  against  the  entablature, 
IS  the  decoration  of  the  upper  box ;  the  lower  one  is  formed  by 
a  carved  canopy.  The  box  front  is  a  trellis  panel,  containing  a 
mask  surrounded  by  foliage,  with  frill  and  shell-work  in  burnished 
cold.  The  whole  of  these  splendid  ornaments  on  a  white  ground, 
whicfi  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  interior,  have  a  most  chaste 
and  pleasing  effect.    The  interior  of  the  boxes  is  a  rich  crimson. 

Complete  as  is  the  audience  part  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre^ 
no  less  so  are  the  arrangement  mr  the  stage  and  scenic  depart-* 
ments.  Besides  a  very  extensive  stage,  which  possesses  every 
modern  improvement,  are  excellent  painting  rooms,  with  an 
adjoining  building,  six  stories  in  height,  containing  dressing  and 
green  rooms,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  tank  of  water  for  fire  service!. 

Hungerford  Market,* 

This  market  is  excellently  situated  for  business,  between  the 
bottom  of  Hungerford  Street,  and  the  west  end  of  the  Strand, 
extending  to  the  Thames.  In  1830,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained,  incorporating  a  company  of  proprietors  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Hungerford  Market.  The  site  of  the  old  market 
.  was  purchased,  together  with  the  surrounding  houses,  those  in 
Hungerford  Street,  and  some  few  in  the  Strand,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  proper  frontage,  and  secure  a  convenient  access  to  that  thorough- 
fare. The  whole  of  the  buUdin^s  were  pulled  down,  and  new 
ones  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Fowler.  Adjacent  to 
the  river,  is  the  Fish  Market,  which,  being  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  other  buildings,  is  thereby  rendered  the  more  separate  and 
distinct.  The  galleries  or  upper  colonnades  al30  admit  of  a 
distinct  appropriation,  according  to  the  nature  of  th^  business 
carried  on  there.     The  buildings  nearest  to  the  river  are  for 

•  Vol.  i?.,  p.  250. 
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taverns.  From  the  fish  market  the  ascent  is  by  a  spacious  flight; 
of  steps  in  the  centre  externally,  and  two  staircases  within,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  portico,  which  is  separated  from  the  hall  by  a 
screen  of  arches.  The  hall,  exclusive  of  the  porticos,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  besides  ranges  of  shops 
•gainst  the  side  walls,  with  galleries  over.  These  galleries  are 
approached  by  four  staircases  at  the  extremities,  and  thus  a  ready 
oonminnication  is  maintained  throughout.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
is  occupied  by  ranges  of  stands  for  casual  business,  with  conve- 
nient avenues  between  them ;  and  the  shops  are  let,  by  the  week 
or  month,  to  more  regular  dealers.  The  galleries  are  appropriated 
to  the  sale  of  such  artic]es  as  require  a  neat  display,  and  are 
disposed  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  bazaar,  with  a  range  of 
counters,  &c.,  and  a  walk  in  front.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  or 
centre  compartment  of  the  building,  being  raised  above  the  other 
parts  by  a  tier  of  open  arcbes,  ensures  an  ample  supply  of  light 
and  air ;  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  likewise  open  in  the  centre, 
in  order  still  fnrther  to  secure  that  important  object.  Underneath 
the  whole  of  the  hall  are  arched  cellars  or  vaults,  having 
approaches  in  various  directions.  The  upper  court  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  lower  court  or  fish  market,  hut  at  the  level  of  a 
story  above  it.  The  colonnades  are  combined  with  shops  and 
dwellings  for  resident  shop-keepers,  so  that  every  difierent  degree 
of  accommodation  is  provided — ^from  the  most  casual  to  the 
most  established  class  of  dealers;  and  with  every  diversity  of 
■itnation  adapted  to  their  several  wants  and  conveniences,  and  to 
the  nature  of  their  business.  : 

On  the  completion  of  these  works,  they  have  the  appearance 
of  beinR  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended.  The 
principal  compartment  is  tbe  hall,  which  lies  open  at  one  end 
to  the  direct  approach  from  the  Strand,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
terrace  and  stairs,  overlooking  the  river,  and  communicating  with 
the  quays  upon  it  It  assumes  the  form  and  arrangement  of  an 
ancient  Basilica,  or  rather  of  the  old  Constantinian  churches  in 
and  about  Rome,  which  are  the  representatives,  and  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  more  ancient  Basihca,  or  Court  of  Justice.  Of 
these  the  hall  of  Hungerford  Market  will  aflbrd  a  better  idea,  ^ 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  originals,  than  any  thing  else  in 
London,  or  perhaps  in  England.  The  details  of  the  architecture, 
it  must  be  understood,  however,  are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
are  very  properly  made  more  plain,  and  perhaps  more  rude,  and 
in  character  with  the  nature  and  adaptation  of  the  structure 
generally. 

To  form  the  principal  approach  on  the  land  side,  the  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  old  street  leading  into  the  market  out  of  the 
Strand,  and  some  of  the  houses  west  of  it,  in  the  Strand  iteelf,  have 
been  taken  down,  and  the  new  line  made  in  continuation  of 
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Duncannon  Street,  which  is  an  extension  south  of  TrafiJgar  Square, 
of  Pall  Mall  East,  and  Pall  Mall  north  of  it  * 

St.  George's  Hospital^  Hyde  Park  Comer. 1^ 

This  elegant  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1830,  on  ground 
behind  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  had  become  too  small  for 
the  institution.  The  grand  front,  which  faces  the  Green  Park, 
is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  has  its  centre  in  a  vestibule 
thirty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  lofty  pilasters.  The  north  wing, 
which  stretches  towards  Knightsbridge,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  long :  the  theatre  for  lectures  on  surgery  and  medicine,,  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Immediately 
adjoining  to  it  is  the  museum  of  anatomical  preparations.  The 
entire  edifice,  (which  is  three  stories  high,  and  from  its  contiguity 
to  the  parks  remarkably  dny,)  is  faced  with  compost  coloured 
and  chequered  in  imitation  of  stone.  This  hospital  has  twenty- 
nine  wards,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  beds.  The  architect  of 
this  building  was  Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  Recemng-HouBe  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society^  Hyde 

Park. 

The  Royal  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
apparently  drowned  or  dead,  has  extended  its  useful  exertions 
through  upwards  of  sixty  years.  It  was  founded  in  1774,  by 
Drs.  Goldsmith,  Heberden,  Towers,  Lettsom,  Hawes,  and  Cogan ; 
but  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  three  gentlemen. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  society,  from  its  institution  till  1780, 
were  prepared  oy  Dr.  Cogan;  from  1780  to  1808,  by  Dr.  Hawes; 
and  from  1808  to  1813,  by  Dr.  Lettsom.  The  society  ofiera 
rewards  and  medals  for  exertions  in  savins  lives ;  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  successfal  exertions  have  oeen  noade  amount  to 
more  than  five  thousand ;  and  the  number  of  claimaints  rewarded 
to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand.  Similar  institutions  have  been, 
established  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  our  colonies,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  society  has  eighteen  receiving-houses  in  the  metropolis. 
The  principal  house  was  erected  in  the  year  1794,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park,  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
presented  to  the  institution  by  George  IlL,  and  subsequently 
extended  by  his  present  majesty,  the  patron.  The  fitness  of  this 
site  is  attested  oy  the  number  of  persons  resorting  to  the 
Serpentine  in  the  bathing  and  skating  seasons,  and  consequently, 
the  number  of  accidents  occurring  there.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  thai 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons,  on  an  average,  annually 

•  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1834.  f  Vol.  iv.  p.  368. 
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batbe  in  the  river,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  receiving-house : 
and,  on  one  occasion,  during  a  frost,  twenty-five  individuals  were 
submerged  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice;  but,  by  the  exertions  of 
men,  (who  are  required  to  be  good  swimmers,)  employed  by  the 
society  at  such  seasons,  and  the  proximity  of  the  receiving-house, 
no  life  was  lost. 

The  house  built  in  1749,  was  taken  down  in  the  course  of  1834, 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  of  fine 
brick,  fronted  and  finished  with  Bath  and  Portland  stone.  The 
front  has  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and  a  neat  entablature,  which 
is  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  upon  a  pedestal.  Over  the 
entrance,  is  a  pediment  supported  by  two  fluted  Ionic  columns  and 
pilasters;  upon  the  entablature  is  inscribed  ''Royal  Humane 
Society's  Receiving-House."  The  door-case  is  tastefully  enriched  : 
over  it  is  sculptured  in  stone  a  fac-simile  of  the  society's  medal 
encircled  with  a  wreath:  the  design  being  a  boy  endeavouring 
to  re-kindle  an  almost  extinct  torch  by  blowing  it;  and  the  motto 
being  '*  Lateat  scintillvla  forsan ;" — *'  Perchance  a  spark  may  be 
oon<^ealed." 

The  interior  of  the  receiving-house  consists  of  an  entrance  hall, 
^th  a  room  for  medical  attendants  on  the  left,  and  a  waiting-room 
on  the  right ;  parallel  with  which  are  two  separate  wards  for  the 
•eceptioa  of  male  and  female  patients.  Each  contains  beds 
warmed  with  hot  water,  a  bath,  and  a  hot  water  metal-topped 
table  for  heating  flannels,  bricks,  &c. ;  the  supply  of  water  being 
hj  pipes  around  the  walls  and  beneath  the  floor  of  the  rooms. 
Jiext  are  a  kitchen  and  two  sleeping  rooms,  for  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  family:  adjoining  is  the  furnace  for 
beating  water,  planned  by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Thompson, 
engineers  of  the  Chelsea  Water  Works.  In  the  roof  of  the 
building  are  two  cisterns  for  cold  and  one  for  hot  water.  In 
the  rear  is  a  detached  shed,  in  which  are  kept  boats,  ladders, 
ropes,  and  poles ;  wicker  boats  are  likewise  in  constant  readiness. 
In  short,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  are  upon  the  most 
complete  scale:  the  medical  assistants  of  the  institution  reside 
near  the  spot ;  and  the  superintendent  supplies  the  furnace  from 
daybreak  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  so  that  a  hot  water  bath 
can  be  made  ready  for  use  in  a  minute.  Lastly,  the  committee 
consider  this  receiving-house  a  model  for  all  other  institutions  of 
the  same  kind. 

This  unique  building  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of 
J.  B.  Running,  Esq.,  architect,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  has,  upon  this  occasion,  generously  relinquished  all  claim  on 
the  society  for  his  professional  services,  the  design  being  selected 
imder  the  disguise  of  a  motto.* 

•  Mirror.  No.  744. 
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Charing  Oro$$^  and  the  Strands 

Very  extensive  alterations  and  improvcmeiits  have  been  effected 
in  London  and  its  environs  dnring  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  may  be  reckoned  those  in 
the  west  end,  and  m  the  Strand.  The  new  club  houses  in  St 
James*  Street,  present  imposing  fronts;  and  it  generally  may  be 
added,  that  most  of  the  houses  of  this  denomination  contribute 
very  much  to  adorn  their  respective  situations,  and  to  impart  a 
strictly  architectural  character  to  our  street  buildings. 

The  site  of  Carlton  House  and  its  gardens,  is  occupied  by  a 
wide  street,  by  a  lofty  terrace  overlooking  the  park,  and  by 
various  elegant  buildings;  of  these  the  Cftrlton  Club-house  is 
from  the  design  of  Sir  Robert  Snurke. 

The  Athenceum  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  building,  designed 
and  erected  by  Decimus  Burton,  Esq.  This  establishment  is 
for  the  association  of  individuals  known  for  their  scientific  or 
literary  attainments,  artists  of  eminence,  and  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  patrons  of  science,  literature,  or  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
governed  by  a  committee  of  management  and  a  secretary. 

77ie  Traveller's  Club-hoiise,  is  adjoining  to  the  Athenaram,  and 
has  been  erected  from  desi^s  by  Mr.  Barry.  It  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  and  m  some  respects  similar  to  a  Roman 
palace.  The  plan  is  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  area  in  the 
middle,  by  which  disposition  all  the  rooms  are  well  lighted.  The 
apartments  are  handsomely  decorated ;  the  principal  feature  on 
the  exterior  in  Pall  Mall,  is  a  bold  and  rich  cornice  which  finishes 
the  wall  of  the  front.  The  windows  are  decorated  with  Corin&ian 
pilasters.  The  back  ^nt  varies  from  the  principal  ^nt,  in  the 
arrangement  and  detail  of  the  windows;  but  the  Italian  tasltit 
preserved  throughout 

The  N'atumal  OaUery  • 

This  may  reasonably  be  considered  the  most  important  of  the 
highly  valuable  and  splendid  buildings,  which  have  been  of  late 
years  erected  in  this  neighbourhood;  its  front  extends  from  the 
south  end  of  Pall  Mall  East,  opposite  to  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  oocupies  the 
northern  side  of  Trafalgar  Square.  Only  half  of  the  buuding  is 
appropriated  to  the  collection  constituting  the  National  Gallery, 
tne  other  half  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy;  but  it 
appears  to  be .  distinctly  understood,  that  if  at  any  future  time, 
the  collection  of  the  Gallery  should  increase,  so  as  to  require  the 
whole,  the  portion  now  assigned  to  the  Academy  will  be  given  up. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  in  two  nearly  equal  port]ons» 
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divided  hiy  ^ot  aiwtagee^ .  otie.  on  the  Oallery  side,  the  other  on 
the  side  assigdea  to  the  Boyal  Aoademy.  These  passages  lead 
into  a  barradk  parade^  and  mio  Duke's  Court.  It  seems  that  a 
right  of  w^y  through  the  King's  Mews,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
inbabitanto  of  Castle  Street,  into  which  Duke's  Court  conducts; 
and  when  the  Gallery  was  about  to  be  erected,  an  express  stipula- 
tion W9S  made«  Ihat  these  passages  should  be  left  in  the  plan. 

The  pictures  forming  the  National  Grallery  have  been  kept  in 
Pall  Midi;  hut  dificirent  proposals  were  inade  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  eligible  building  to  receive  them. 
At  last^  when  the  King's  Mews,  at  Charing  Cross,  was  about  to  be 
pulled  jdown,  and  shops  built  on  the  site,  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  appropriating  the  space  for  a  National  Gallery, 
if  one  were  intended  to  be  built  The  idea  was  approved )  in  1832, 
parliament  voted  £dOfiOO  for  the  erection,  and  in  1835,  £12,000 
more.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  appointed  architect,  and  the  building  has 
been  nearly  completed. 

The  elevation  consists  pf  a  lofty  basement,  or  stereobate^ 
supporting  a  wall  with  pilastrsded  exhedrae,  tiie  pilasters  exhibiting 
a  foliate  composition,  upon  which  rests  an  entablature  surmounted 
by  a  bahistraoing.  The  line  of  fronts  is  variously  l»roken  by  the 
exhedrse,  some  of  which  have  columns  advanced  to  form  prostyles. 
Two  minor  exhedree  of  this  character  have  tetra-prostyles,  but 
of  uneaual  interoolumniation,  the  central  space  being  accom- 
modated to  open  gateways  for  thoroughfiires,  and  a  third  and 
larger  in  the  centre  of  the  front  having  an  octa-prostyle  or  portico 
of  eight  columns,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  and  behind 
and  above  is  a  lofty  attic,  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola.  The 
other  columned  exhedrae  have  low  and  pwrtly  graduated  attics, 
with  quadrigae  above  them.  Two  merely  pilasttaded  exhedree 
support  a  pedimented  attic,  out  of  which  rise  two  very  small 
cupolas.  The  columns  are  in  the  foliated  style,  called  Corinthian, 
and  are,  of  course,  fluted;  and  the  central  portico,  is  unon  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  composition.  The  wall  upon 
which  the  ordinance  is  placed,  is  divided  into  two  stories  by  a 
series  of  windows  below,  and  one  of  the  niches  above  it. 

The  National  Gallery,  at  the  temporary  station  in  Pall  Mall^ 
is  open  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  to  thjd  public,  and  the 
other  two  to  artists.  As  compared  to  the  Britisn  Museum,  the 
number  of  visitors  has  been  small]  the  number,  in  1834,  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  in  1835,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousana  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Strand  Imprav&menls.'^Trom  Charing  Cross  to  Exeter  Change, 
an  amazing  improvement  has  been  >effeoted.  The  houses  on  the 
north  side  have  been  taken  down,  and  others  erected  farther  back, 
by  which  the  street  is  much  widened    and  the  range  of  houses 
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fonning  what  ma^  properly  be  named  the  weetera  termiiia&m  of 
the  Strand,  consists  of  a  handsome  centre,  the  first  and  second 
stories  of  which  are  ornamented  with  columns  with  rich  capitals, 
while  the  attic  story  is  raised  above  that  of  the  wings  by  mIos- 
trades:  the  ends  have  two  columns  only.  The  somewhat  over- 
loaded style  of  the  circular  terminations,  however,  compensates  for 
this  plainness.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fii^ade,  or  in  the  right 
wing  of  its  centre,  are  three  doorways  to  a  handsome  arcade,  the 
height  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  second  floor  in  the  fii^ade^ 
but  the  harmon]r  of  the  whole  building  is  preserved  by  this  part 
of  the  fa9ade  being  a  sort  of  screen  front  to  the  arcade.  The 
whole  of  the  new  buildings  have  assumed  better  feces,  if  not 
better  accommodations  to  the  tradesmen  who  occupy  them. 

Exeter  Channel*  was  removed  in  1829,  and  behind  the  new 
houses  which  have  been  made  to  occupy  its  site,  Exeter  Hall  has 
been  erected.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  seventy-six  feet  wide,  approached  by  a  handsome 
Bath  stone  entrance  and  flight  of  steps,  feeing  the  Strand.  This 
elegant  and  spacious  public  edifice  is  £or  the  purpose  of  holding 
those  general  meetings,  which  various  associations  have  usually 
convened  in  the  hall  of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Place. — ^At  a  meeting  held  at  Green's  Coflira- 
House,  Serle  Street,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1825,  a  committee 
was  formed,  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  new  street,  to 
be  named  ^'Lincoln^s  Inn  Place,"  to  connect  the  Strand  with 
Serle  Street  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  estimated  expense, 
according  to  the  plan  produced  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  architect,  was 
to  be  nearly  £120,000,  and  it  was  believed  the  improvement  would 
be  effected  on  terms  to  yield  six  per  cent  to  those  who  woald 
subscribe  their  capital. 

A  new  street  has  also  been  commenced  from  the  Strand  to 
Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  finom  thence  to  Plumtree 
Street,  Bloomsbury ;  the  upper  end  of  the  east  side  of  Bow  Street, 
facing  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  be  formed  into  a  handsome 
crescent,  by  which  the  opening  into  Loog  Acre  will  be  much 
enlarged.  Immediately  opposite,  a  new  street  will  lead  to  the 
London  University,  through  Gower  Street. 

Lyceum  Theatre  and  English  Opera  House.f 

This  building  was  erected  and  completed  within  a  singukriy 
short  space  of  time,  even  now  when  the  division  of  labour  enables 
works  to  be  executed  with  greater  rapidity,  as  well  as  with  greater 
advantage  to  all  parties,  than  ever.    The  structure  in  question  wss 

♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  335.  i  Vol.  W.  p,  3514. 
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not  begun  until  late  in  the  tpring^  and  it  was  opened  for  public 
performances  in  July. 

The  new  theatre  is  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  which  was  burnt 
down  in  January,  1831 ;  but  this  has  a  front  elevation  to  a  street, 
which  that  had  not :  indeed,  it  was  the  first  completed  edifice  in 
the  new  line  to  connect  the  avenue  by  Waterloo  Bridge  with 
Gower  Street  and  the  parts  beyond,  northward.  This  elevation, 
which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  about  fifty  yards  north 
from  the  Strand,  consists  of  three  compartments,  the  central  of 
which  is  a  pseudo  hexa-prostyle,  the  two  outer  columns  at  each 
end  being  coupled,  and  the  portico,  thus  formed,  embraces  the 
footway  of  the  street,  on  the  curb  of  which  the  columns  stand. 
The  outer  compartments  are  plain,  with  antse,  and  openings  be- 
tween them,  the  entablature  of  the  prostyle  being  carried  through. 

The  portico  eives  access  to  a  vestibule,  disposed  in  three  lines 
or  avenues,  with  orthostyles  dividing  them;  the  money- takers,  &c., 
being  in  the  aisles,  and  the  nave  openbg  upon  the  inner  vestibule 
or  atrium.  This  is  somewhat  massively  disposed,  with  a  lantern 
overhead,  and  with  the  grand  staircase  benind  arches  on  either 
side,  the  arcades  formed  by  the  arched  series  supporting  balus- 
traded  galleries  above,  upon  which  the  stairs  land,  and  give  access 
one  way  to  the  saloon,  which  lies  across  over  the  outer  vestibule, 
and  the  other  to  the  lobby  behind  the  first  circle  of  the  boxes. 
The  atrium  below,  and  in  advance,  opens  upon^  the  lobby  of  what 
is  usually  the  dress-circle  of  boxes,  but  which  is  here  diflferently 
disposed.  The  way  to  the  pit  is  from  the  Strand,  by  the  old 
entrance. 

The  house,  internally,  is  arranged  in  the  horse-shoe  foruK;  the 
pit  seats  are  carried  oack  under  the  boxes  around  and  above; 
and  the  dress  tier  projects  a  eallery  called  the  balcony,  from  before 
the  ordinary  fronts  of  the  boxes,  and  this  forms,  in  effect,  the 
so-named  dress-circle.  Private  boxes  are  disposed  behind  the 
balcony,  and  between  it  and  the  lobby  or  corridor  of  communi- 
cation which  encircles  and  gives  access  to  both,  whilst  three  open 
boxes  on  each  side  and  end  complete  the  tier  up  to  the  stage-boxes, 
which  last  rise  out  of  the  floor  of  the  proscenium  with  enriched 
frronts.  The  first  circle,  in  reality  the  second  tier,  is  occupied  by 
open  boxes  in  front,  and  private  boxes  along  the  sides ;  whilst  the 
gallery  surmounts  the  former,  and  open  but  unfrequented  boxes, 
the  btter.  The  side  boxes  of  the  dress  circle  have  close  panelled 
fronts,  enriched  with  paintings  of  subjects  in  character,  and  the 
balcony  has  a  handsome  pierced  balustrade  before  it  The  front 
of  the  first  circle  is  painted  to  represent  formal  drapery,  and  that 
of  the  gallery  circle  is  not  much  more  agreeably  disposed.  Slight 
iron  columns  support  the  box  tiers  and  gallery,  but  a  cyclostyle 
of  voluted  columns  rises  above  the  badu  of  the  box  tiers  to 
support  the  ceiling.  The  proscenium  is  composed  of  architec- 
tural materials,  and  the  house  is  bounded  at  the  scene  or  cuit^n 
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by  a  i^in  opemng,  covered  by  a  segment  aneh.*    Mr^  Beadejr 
is  the  architect. 

Covent  Garden  Market,^ 

The  new  buildings  have  been  completed,  and  consist  of  a 
colonnade  on  the  exterior  running  round  the  north,  east,  and  south 
tides,  under  which  are  the  shops,  and  above  are  small  apartments 
intended  as  dormitories.  Joined  to  the  back  of  these;,  is  another 
vow  of  shops  fkcing  the  inner  courts,  and  through  the  centre  rona 
an  arched  passage,  witii  shops  on  each  side,  appropriated  chiefly 
to  the  sale  of  herbs  and  flowers,*  and  which  divides  the  interior 
into  two  courts,  partly  covered  with  shed  roofs,  and  appropriated 
to  the  wholesale  dealers.  Over  the  eastern  colonnade,  through 
which  is  the  principal  entrance,  has  been  formed  a  l^ht  and 
rather  elegant  conservatory,  for  the  sale  of  the  more  scarce  and 
delicate  species  of  plants  and  flowers,  the  western  side  is  kft  open, 
and  is  occupied  by  stalls  for  the  cheaper  and  coarser  productions  of 
the  garden.  Very  extensive  cellarage  has  been  excavated  under 
the  whole  market,  which  is  used  for  storehouses  for  articles  of 
bulk ;  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  capacious 
sewers,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness.  The  structure  is  chiefly  of  granite,  and  the  market  is 
confined  to  tiie  sale  of  vegetable  productions. 

Lam  InsMutioHy  Chancery  Lane. 

This  institution  is  composed  of  attorneys,  solicitors,  and  proc- 
tors. The  committee  have  purchased  a  freehold  site,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chancery  Lane,  nearly  of^site  to  the  EoUs  Court,  and 
extending  to  Bell  Yard.  For  efiecting  the  purposes  of  die  institu- 
tion, a  fund  of  £50,000,  in  shares  of  £25  each,  has  been  sub- 
scribed ;  and  four-fifths  of  the  amount,  according  to  the  sevend 
calls,  have  been  promptly  paid.  With  this  capital  the  committee 
provide  for  the  following  objects : — A  hall,  to  be  open  at  aU  hours 
of  the  day  (some  particular  hour,  however,  being  fixed  as  the 
general  time  for  assembling),  to  be  furnished  with  desks  or  tables, 
and  provided  with  the  Gazette,  newspapers,  and  other  publications 
connected  with  the  profession.  An  ante-room,  for  clerks  and 
others,  in  which  are  kept  an  account  of  parliamentary  business,  the 
l^eneral  and  daily  cause  papers,  information  of  arrangements  made 
m  the  difl'erent  courts,  &c.  A  library,  containing  a  complete  col- 
lection of  law  books,  and  other  books  relating  to  those  branches  of 
literature  more  particularly  connected  with  the  profession;  acts, 
journals,  vote^,  and  other  proceedings  of  parliament;  county  sod 
local  histories,  topography,   genealogical  and  other  matters  of 

*  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1835.  f  Vol.  4,  p.  314. 
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Witiquarian  researdi,  8tc.  An  office  of  registry,  in  which  is  kept 
accounts  of  property  intended  lor  sale  or  wanted  to  be  purchasea ; 
of  money  to  be  lent  or  borrowed,  on  mortgage  or  otherwise;  and 
for  articled,  managing,  and  other  clerks,  and  of  every  matter  that 
Miay  be  deoned  generally  niefktl  to  the  profession.  A  cl«b-room, 
which  may  afford  members  an  opportunity  •f  procuring  dinners  and 
refreshments  on  the  plan  of  the  University,  Athenaeum,  Verulam* 
amd  similar  clubs.  A  suite  of  rooms  for  private  meetings,  in  bank- 
ruptcy^  of  arbitrators  and  creditors ;  and  for  all  other  meetings  and 
objects  in  any  way  connected  nith  the  profession.  Fire-proof 
^ooms  in  the  basement  story,  are  fitted  up  with  partitions,  shelves, 
and  drawers,  for  the  deposit  of  deeds,  &c.  Lectures  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  law,  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior,  mem- 
liers  of  the  profession,  are  also  contem|^ted. 

The  building  has  been  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Lewis 
Tulliamy.  The  front,  in  Chancery  Lane,  extending  nearly  sixty 
feet  in  width,  is  of  stone.  It  consists  of  four  columns  and  two  antse, 
of  the  Grecian-Ionic  order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment, 
and  forming  together  one  grand  portico.  To  give  the  requisite 
elevation,  the  columns  and  antae  are  raised  upon  pedestals ;  these, 
as  well  as  the  basement  story  and  podium  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
portico,  are  of  Aberdeen  granite ;  tne  columns  and  rest  of  the  front 
are  fonned  of  large  blocks  of  Portland  stone.  In  the  front 
wall,  within  the  portico,  there  are  two  ranges  of  windows  above 
the  basement  The  front,  in  Bell  Yard  extends  nearly  eighty  feet, 
and  is  finished  with  Roman  cement,  in  imitation  of  stone.  It  has 
a  portico  of  two  columns  and  two  antse  of  Portland  stone,  of  the 
lieight  of  the  ground  story,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  the  width  of 
the  centre  compartment  of  the  front.  The  style  of  this  front  is  of 
plain  Italian  architecture;  and  presenting  a  handsome  elevation^ 
and  forming  a  prominent  object  in  Carey  Street. 

The  folbwii^;  are  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  rooms :— the 
ball,  fifty^seven  and  a-half  feet  by  forty-four  feet,  and  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  library,  fifty-five  feet  by  thirty-one  and  a-'half  feet,  and 
tweQ^4hree  and  a-balf  feet  high;  the  club-room,  fifty  feet  by 
twenty-teven  feet,  and  eighteen  feet  high.  The  basement  story  is 
divided,  by  bride  partitions,  into  rooms  for  the  deposit  of  deeds 
and  other  valuable  property ;  they  are  covered  with  strong  brick 
vaulting,  and  secured  by  iron  doors,  and  are  therefore  perfectly 
fire-prcMofl  The  keeping  these  rooms  quite  firee  from  damp  (so 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  papers),  and  also  the  wanning  and 
ventilating  the  buildbg  genezally,  is  efifected  by  the  apparatus  of 
Mr.  Sylvester. 

British  Fire  Ofiee,  Sirand.'^The  governors  of  this  institution 
having  selected  a  design  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  the  new  building 
has  b^n  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.    The  design  may  he 
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justly  fltjied  grand  and  characteriaticy  fitted  for  ti  lasting  institiF' 
tion,  auch  as,  on  aooonnt  of  Hielr  useful  prindplea,  all  assurance 
offices  ought  to  be.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Grecian,  mod  the 
order  Doric,  wiUi  an  attic  above;  in  the  Strand  front  are  two 
engaged  Doric  columns.  The  angles  of  the  buildingare  finished  with 
p  lasters,  which  are  repeated  in  the  attic,  and  the  side  is  decorated 
in  the  same  style.  Between  the  Doric  columns  the  principal 
entrance  is  placed ;  in  front  a  pediment  rises  over  the  attic,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  is  a  large  semi-circular  recess,  and  \md&  this 
a  large  square  recess,  in  which  is  placed  a  lion,  ibe  badge  of  the 
company.  Figures  are  placed  over  the  windows  of  the  second 
floor,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Rennie ;  these  are  all  more  or 
less  emblematical  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  institution  was 
designed.  At  the  side,  the  attic  is  finished  by  small  Doric  columns, 
forming  a  balustrade.  A  striking  feature  in  this  building  is  the 
podium,  or  basement,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  in  this  metropolis.  The  following  is  the  distribution  of 
the  several  floors: — ^in  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  scullery, 
wine-cellar,  larder,  and  book-room.  On  the  ground-floor,  the 
public-office,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  building  from  the 
Strand  northward,  the  secretaries  or  life-office,  the  strong-room,  and 
principal  staircase.  In  the  first-floor  the  board-room^  and  large 
ante-room,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  public  office.  The 
secretary's  sleeping-room  is  placed  over  .the  life-office,  and  there  is 
also  a  waiting-room.  On  the  second-floor  there  are  five  bed-rooms 
and  necessary  conveniences ;  above  this  floor  are  the  attics.* 

Kxng'i  College^  Somerset  Hotise, — ^This  building  was  opened 
in  September,  1831,  and  is  an  erection  of  singular  beauty,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Smirke. 

The  fa9ade  consists  of  a  central  building,  forming  the  front 
of  the  vestibule  and  grand  staircase.  It  is  decorated  with  four 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  antis,  upon  a  basement  of 
piers,  supporting  arches,  which  run  along  the  whole  Jength  of  the 
Duilding.  The  vestibule,  which  projects  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  body  of  the  building,  is  flanked  at  the  extreme  ends  by  wings 
projecting  about  six  feet,  decorated  each  with  four  pilasters.  The 
whole  line  of  building  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrading  above  its 
entablature. 

The  distribution  of  the  interior  is  as  follows : — 

A  spacious  chapel  occupies  the  centre  on  the  first  floor,  caka- 
lated  to  provide  sittings  for  upwards  of  eight  hundred  students, 
its  length  being  seventy-two  feet,  and  breadUi  fifty-two. 

Under  it  is  a  public  hall  of  similar  dimensions,  for  examinations 
and  other  public  occasions. 

'tho  lecture-rooms  are  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  so  as  to 

*  CoropaDion  to  the  Almanac,  1832. 
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mSord  accommodation  in  the  best  manner  that  can  be  foreseen  for 
tlie  purposes  to  i/vhich  thej  will  be  applied,  and  for  the  different 
Masses  which  may  occupy  them.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the 
higher  department  which  these  lecture-rooms  are  calculated  to 
contain,  is  about  two  thousand. 

The  rooms  of  the  lower  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
building  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  receive,  conveniently,  at  least 
four  hundred  pupils. 

Booms  for  refreshments,  under  proper  regulations,  are  attached 
to  each  department. 

An  extensive  suite  of  rooms,  on  the  first  floor,  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  library  of  the  college,  and  to  the  museums,  contain- 
ing collections  of  natural  history  and  science,  connected  with  the 
Tarious  departments  which  will  form  the  course  of  studies. 

In  the  part  of  the  new  structure  next  the  river,  will  be  provided 
the  residence  for  the  principal  of  the  college,  and  several  apart- 
ments for  the  professors ;  tnere  will  also  be  a  suite  oif  apartments 
for  professors,  extending  along  the  whole  western  front  of  the 
builaing,  on  the  second  story. 

The  western  front  of  the  college  is  three  hundred  and  four  feet 
in  length,  and  designed  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  Uie 
other  buildings  of  Somerset  House. 

The  area  before  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  on  the  west  side 
of  which  is  part  of  the  public  offices,  to  which  all  access  will  be 
closed  from  this  area,  and  on  the  north  side  is  the  approach  to  the 
college  from  the  Strand. 

The  arrangements  for  the  building  were  finally  completed,  and 
the  specification  for  its  construction  drawn  up,  in  July,  1829, 
when  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  procuring  tenders  from 
respectable  builders  for  the  execution  of  the  works,  and  a  tender 
was  accepted  by  the  provisional  committee  on  the  25th  of  August, 
for  erecting  the  carcass,  or  shell,  of  the  entire  building,  for  the 
sum  of  £63,947.  The  works  were  commenced  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1829.  The  council  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
completion  of  the  interior  finishings,  progressively;  in  the  first 
instance  completing  those  portions  of  the  structure,  indispensably 
necessary  for  commencing  the  business  of  the  college. 

Middle  Temple  Hall— In  1831,  the  hall,  which  stands  in 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  was  repaired,  and  the  entrance  rebuilt. 
These  erections  consist  of  a  square  tower,  with  smaller  octangular 
towers  at  the  angles;  the  body  of  the  work  built  of  red  kiln 
bricks,  the  mouldings  to  the  doors  and  windows  being  of  Bath 
stone,  as  well  as  the  basement  and  string  courses ;  the  octangular 
towers  are  finished  with  stone  turrets,  and  there  is  a  large  turret 
in  the  centre.  The  building  adjoining  the  hall,  which  is  of 
mellow  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  is,  as  well  as  the  hall,  designed  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  and  has  a  fine,  bold,  and 
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characteristic  effect.  This  range  of  buildings,  indading  the 
kitchen  for  the  hall,  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  four  stories  in  height  The  fa9ade  maj  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts  bj  three  oriel  windows,  which  occupy  the  height 
of  the  second  and  third  stories,  and  are  supported  on  corbelling 
or  projecting  blocks  of  stone  moulded.  The  parapet  walls  of  the 
building  are  finidied  with  battlements,  and  the  whole  has  been 
executed  with  great  care,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Savage. 

In  the  Inner  Tempie^  very  extensive  nnprovements  have  also 
been  made;  a  library  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  has 
been  erected,  having  one  front  toward  the  garden  and  the  other  in 
the  cloister-court,  toward  the  chapel;  the  chambers  called  the 
King's  Bench  Walk  have  been  extended  toward  Uie  river.  These 
improvements  are  from  tiie  designs  of  Mr.  Smirke. 

Burleigh  Chureh.^^k  new  church  was  erected  in  Burleigh 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  in  1833;  it  is  a  plain  and  neat  structure, 
in  tiie  simple  style  of  the  first  period  of  pointed  architecture,  and 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Savage. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  cf  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and 
St,  John,  w  Southwark. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  foundation  of  public 
schools  was  promoted  throughout  the  country  under  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  and  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,*  set  a  noble  example  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  establishment  of  their  admirable  Free  Grammar 
School,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave  were  not 
slow  to  follow  s6  enlightened  and  benevolent  a  policy. 

St  Olave's  School  was  set  on  foot  in  the  year  1560,  and  con- 
stituted ''  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the 
Parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,*'  by  letters  patent  issued 
in  1571.  It  has  since  maintained  a  respectable  rank  among  similar 
establishments  until  our  own  days ;  when,  among  the  other  great 
improvements  to  which  the  vicinity  has  been  subjected,  the  schod 
of  St  Olave  has  obtained  a  share  which  is  calculated  to  add  o(H1- 
siderably  to  its  credit  and  its  efficiency. 

A  new  site  for  the  school  was  provided  by  the  London  Bridge 
committee,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  as  the  old  school,  viz.  on  the 
south  side  of  Duke  Street,  leading  from  Tooley  Street  to  London 
Bridge,  and  the  sum  of  £3000  was  also  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
City  of  London  to  the  governors  for  equality  of  exchange.  But 
this  new  site  being  required  by  the  London  and  Greenwich  Bail- 
way  Company  for  the  approach  to  the  railway,  it  was  provided  by 
tiieir  act  tnat  they  should  find  another  site  for  the  grammar  school 
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ID  lien  of  the  fonner.  After  some  considerable  deUj,  and  with  a 
\iew  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John's,  who  were  desirous 
that  the  new  school  should  be  erected  in  or  near  that  parish,  a 

Siece  of  ground  was  fixed  on  in  Bermondsej  Street,  near  the 
ivision  of  the  parishes,  and  on  part  of  that  ground  the  new 
school  has  been  erected. 

The  building  is  in  the  Tudor  style  cf  architecture,  similar  to 
the  original  buildings  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Hampton 
Court.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  door  and 
window  frames,  and  forms  two  aides  of  a  quadrangle,  which  is  cut 
diagonally  by  the  railroad. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  octagonal  embattled  tower, 
containing,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  porch  open  on  three  sides,  and 
leading  to  a  corridor  of  general  communication.  The  porch  is 
raised  on  three  steps,  and  above  it  is  a  library  or  study  for  the 
master.  Over  the  central  entrance  of  the  porch  is  a  square  stone 
tablet,  on  which  is  represented  a  carved  fac-simile  of  tne  ancient 
seal  of  the  school.  On  the  right  of  the  porch  is  the  principal  or 
grammar  school,  the  interior  of  which  is  seventy  feet  in  length  by 
thirty-five  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-five  feet  in  height  At  the  end 
of  this  apartment,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  is  a  raised  platform  or 
<]ais,  on  which  is  the  head  master's  seat,  and  on  each  side,  at  the 
same  end  of  the  room,  is  an  oriel.  Over  the  door  is  a  gallery  for 
visitors  on  the  conunemoration  days ;  and  the  roof  is  supported 
liy  a  plain  gothic  open  framework  of  timber,  with  corbels  and 
pendants. 

Behind  the  grammar  school  is  the  writing  school,  a  spacious 
room,  forty  feet  by  twenty-eight,  in  the  same  style,  but  plainer 
than  the  former. 

On  the  left  of  the  porch  is  the  court  room,  in  which  the  gover- 
nors meet  to  transact  business ;  and  which  is  also  intended  to  be 
the  school  library.  The  court  room  has  a  broad  bay  window  in 
front,  embattled  on  the  outside;  in  which  has  been  inserted  an 
ancient  dial  in  coloured  glass,  which  was  in  the  window  of  the 
old  vestry  hall  and  school  room.  Between  the  porch  and  the 
court  room  is  a  waiting  room. 

On  the  left  of  the  court  room  is  the  entrance  to  the  head 
master's  house,  which  occupies  the  extreme  left  of  the  building, 
snd  contains  nine  commodious  apartments. 

This  building  is  altogether  highly  creditable,   as   well  to  the 

fovemors  as  to  the  taste  and  professional  ability  of  Mr.  James 
*ield,  the  architect  from  whose  design  and  under  whose  direction 
it  has  been  erected ;  and  who  is  also  the  architect  of  the  new  wing 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  placed  is  so  unfavourable,  that  it  can 
only  be  seen  to  great  disadvantage  from  the  school  yard,  or  from 
^e  railroad,  which  intersects  the  school  yard  diagonally,  at  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
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The  first  step  towards  this  desirable  institution  was  made  by 
Henry  Leeke,  a  brewer,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge, 
by  Pepper  Alley ;  and  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  school;  for,  by  his  will,  dated  12th  of  March,  2nd  Ehzabeth, 
(1560*)  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Olyve's, 
Southwerke,  of  which  he  was  a  parishioner,  and  he  bequeathed 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  certain  houses  and  tenements  withia 
the  precincts  of  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand,  which  he  held  by  virtue 
of  a  lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Peter*s  at  Westminster, 
20/.  a-year  during  the  term  of  the  said  lease,  to  be  distributed  for 
certain  charitable  purposely  by  the  churchwardens  of  St  Olave^s, 
out  of  which  he  directed  8/.  per  annum  to  be  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  free-school  m  St.  Savyor's  parish ;  but  if  within 
two  years  after  his  death  a  free-school  snould  be  built  and 
established  in  St  Olyve's  parish,  then  he  gave  the  said  8/.  per 
annum  towards  the  same. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1560,  it  was  resolved  by  the  vestry, 
"  that  the  churchwardens  and  others  should  seek  to  know  the 
good- will  and  benevolence  of  the  parish,  what  they  would  give 
towards  the  setting  up  and  maintenance  of  a  free-school;"  and 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1561,  it  was  ordered  that  the  churchwardens 
should  receive  of  Mr.  Leeke's  executors  the  money  given  towards 
the  erection  of  a  free-school,  and  that  they  should  prepare  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  the  poor  men's  children  there,  according  to 
the  queen's  injunctions ;  which  schoolmaster  should  be  sufficient 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  parish  to  read  and  write  and  cast 
accounts;  and  further,  the  churchwardens  were  to  prepare  and 
make  ready  the  church-hall,  with  benches,  and  seats^  and  all 
things  necessary  for  the  said  school,  which  was  to  be  ready 
against  Michaelmas  then  next. 

In  1567,  it  was  resolved  by  the  vestry,  that  the  school  should  be 
made  a  Free-school,  and  established  by  authority,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  for  that  purpose,  which 
failed;  but  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  the 
26th  of  July,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  reign  (1571),  after 
reciting  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  South  wark, 
had,  at  their  no  little  cost,  labour,  and  charge,  ordained  and 
erected  in  the  aforesaid  parbh  a  grammar  school,  in  which 
children,  as  well  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor,  being  inhabitants  of 
the  aforesaid  parish,  were  instructed  and  brought  up,  liberally  and 
prosperously,  in  grammar,  in  accidence  and  other  low  books, 
ordained  that  the  said  school  from  thenceforth  should  be  a 
Grammar  School,  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  and  young- 
lings of  the  parishioners  and  inhabitants  therein  as  aforesaid,  and 
should  be  called  "  The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  in  the  county  of 

•  Proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  CaDterbury,  the  23rd  of  April,  15G0. 
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Surrey."    And  that  sixteen  men  of  discretion  and  most  honest 
inhabitants   in  the   said  parish   for   the  time  being,   should   be 

governors  thereof;  and  Anthony  Bushe,  clerk,  parson  of  St. 
slave's,  William  Bond,  clerk,  minister  thereof,  William  Willson,* 
Charles  Pratt,  John  Lamb,  Olave  Burr,t  Thomas  Poure,  Thomas 
Bullman,  William  Lands,  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  Harper,  John 
Charman,  Robert  Cowche,  Christopher  Woodward,  James  Heath, 
and  Thomas  Pynden  (having  been  previously  chosen  in  vestry) 
were  named  in  the  charter  as  the  first  governors;  and  the  queen 
granted  that  the  governors  should  be  a  body  corporate,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  acquire  and  hold  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  (by  a 
subsequent  clause  limited  to  £50  a  year) ;  and  that  they  should 
have  a  common  seal ;  and  that  when  any  of  them  should  die  or 
remove  out  of  the  parish,  the  others  should  appoint  successors ; 
and  that  they  should  appoint  the  masters  and  ushers  from  time 
to  time,  and  should  make  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
master,  ushers,  and  scholars,  and  the  salaries  of  the  master  and 
ushers,  and  other  things  concerning  the  school,  and  disposition 
of  the  rents  and  revenues  thereof;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should 
have  the  patent  sealed  without  fine  or  fee,  great  or  small,  to  her 
majesty. 

For  several  years  after  the  school  was  established,  it  was  main- 
tained by  the  churchwardens  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  parish ; 
hut  it  was  considered  advisable  to  vest  sufficient  property  for  its 
support  in  the  governors,  and  at  a  vestry  held  on  the  4th  of  May,' 
157,9,  it  was  agreed  that  "Thomas  Batte,  William  Willson,  Oliff 
Burr,  Thomas  Harper,  Rye.  Denman,  and  Rye.  Pynfold  should 
take  order  with  Mr.  Godyer  and  Mr.  Eggelfelde  to  pass  over 
Horsey  do  wne  to  the  use  of  the  Schole." 

Horseydowne,  or  Horsadown  (now  Horslydown)  was  then  a 
large  grazing  field,  down,  or  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle,  con- 
taining about  sixt^n  acres,  belonging  to  the  parish. 

This  field  had  been  purchased  l)y  the  parish  of  one  Hugh 
Egylfeld,  or  Egglefield,  m  1552 ;  and  it  appears  by  the  minutes 
of  a  vestry  held  5th  of  March,  1552,  that  Egglefield  had  demised 
and  granted  to  the  churchwardens  and  the  assistants  all  that  his 
right,  title,  and  interest  which  he  had  by  virtue  of  a  lease  which 
he  bought  of  Robert  Warren,  and  that  he  should  have  for  the 
same  the  money  which  he  paid  to  Warren,  and  the  grazing  of  two 
kine  in  Horsedown  for  his  life.  The  sum  paid  by  the  parish  to 
Egglefield  was  £20  and  twelve-pence. 

At  the  time  it  was  resolved  to  assign  this  field  to  the  governors 
of  the  Free-school,  it  was  used  by  the  parishioners  for  pasturing 
their  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  digging  sand  and  gravel,  and  there 

♦  M.P.  for  Southwark,  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

M.P.  for  Southwark,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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also  were  the  parish  butts  for  the  exercise  of  archery.*  But, 
subject  to  such  privileges  of  the  parishioners,  the  field  was  let 
to  one  AldertoUy  at  £6  per  annum.  It  now  produces  £2000  per 
annum. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  vestry  of  the  4th  of  May,  1579,  aa 
indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  was  made  and  executea,  dated  the 
29th  of  December,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whereby  Horseydown  was  conveyed  by  Christopher 
I^glefield  (the  heir  of  Hugh  Egglefield)  to  the  governors;  and 
bv  a  deed  of  feoffment,  dated  the  19th  of  January,  1586,  Hugh 
Groodear  released  and  confirmed  the  same  to  the  governors  and 
their  successors  for  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  endowment  given  by  the  parish  and  the 
legacy  given  by  Mr.  Leeke,  the  governors  of  the  free-school 
received  other  contibutions  from  individual  benefactors,  among 
which  were  the  following : — 

Kichard  Dowsett,  by  his  will  dated  3rd  of  December,  1561,  gave 
out  of  certain  estates  in  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  towards  a  free- 
school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  £2  yearly. 

John  Lamb  (who  was  one  of  the  governors)  by  deed  dated  19th 
of  November,  1572,  conveyed  certain  messuages  in  Seacoal  Lane 
(now  Fleet  Lane),  in  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  to  the  use  of  the 
governors  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

Elizabeth  Bullman  by  deed  dated  14th  of  August,  1574,  gave 
and  confirmed  unto  the  governors  four  messuages  situate  in  Little 
Britain,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

John  Middleton,  citizen  and  merchant- tay lor  of  London,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olyve,  by  his  will  dated  18th  of 
October,  1582  ,t  among  other  charitable  bequests,  gave  to  the 
governors  of  the  free-school,  in  reversipn  after  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  one  tenement,  wherein  Eobert  Home  then  dwelled;  but  if 
the  governors  could  not  hold  the  same  by  their*  charter,  he  gave 
it  to  his  owQ  right  heirs. 

Dame  Margaret  Osbom,$  by  indenture  dated  5th  of  September, 
42  Elizabeth,  assigned  £2  a  year  for  ever  out  of  premises  in 
Phil  pot  Lane,  for  Uie  use  of  the  poor  scholars  at  the  said  schools. 

VassaU  Webling,  of  Barking,   Essex,  being   seised    of    one 

*  In  Hilary  Term,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  an 
information  was  filed  in  the  Exchequer  by  William  Marten,  of  London,  Fletcher, 
against  Hagh  Eglefelde  and  Geofl^-ey  Wolfe,  inhabitants  6f  St.  Olave's,  for  not 
having  butts  for  the  exercise  of  archery  in  the  said  parish,  pursuant  to  the  statute 
of  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIU.,  in  consequence  of 
i¥hich  proceedings  the  butts  were  soon  afterwards  erected  on  Horseydown. 

f  Proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  26th  of  March,  ]&83. 

X  She  was  widow  of  Sir  £!dward  Osborn,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1582. 
She  was  probably  his  second  wife,  as  Sir  Edward  married  Anne,  only  daughter  o£ 
Sir  William  Hewitt,  lord  mayor  in  1659 ;  whose  life  he  had  saved,  when  daring 
her  infancy  she  was  dropped  by  her  nurse  out  of  a  window  of  her  father's  house 
on  London  Bridge  into  the  river  Thames.    Ho  was  ancestor  of  the  Pokes  of  l^eeds. 
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bnndred  and  three  messuages  and  two  wharfs  in  the  parish  of 
8t  Olave,  called  Fascall  Place,  hy  his  will  dated  30th  of  Octoher, 
8th  James  I.,  gave  £4  a  year  thereout  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
free-school,  and  ten  shillings  to  some  learned  preacher  for  an 
annual  sermon. 

Thomas  Hutton,*  by  indenture  of  release  dated  7th  of  December, 
1612,  conveyed  to  the  governors  a  house  in  St.  Olave's  (Tooley 
Street),  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

Thomasine  Abbot,  widow,  by  her  will  (date  not  known)  gave  to 
the  governors  £-50  for  placbg  out  as  apprentices  the  poor  boys 
of  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  bequest  of  £3  per  annum  from  Joseph  Beeves, 
towards  putting  out  apprentices ;  and  two  other  gifts  of  £3  per 
annum  each  by  benefactors  named  Bouzine  and  Bawlins. 

Bobert  Tyler,  of  Stockwell,  gentleman,  (who  was  many  years 
derk  to  the  governors,)  by  his  will,  dated  30th  of  November, 
1809,  gave  to  the  governors  £300  sterling  (after  the  decease  of 
his  wife),  the  interest  whereof  to  be  applied  for  apprenticing  poor 
boys  educated  in  this  school,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
governors  might  think  fit  He  also  gave  to  each  of  the  masters 
and  ushers  of  the  school  at  his  wife's  decease  £50.--Mrs.  Tyler 
died  in  July  1833,  and  the  legacy  has  been  received  by  the 
governors,  and  invested  in  the  funds. 

The  church  hall,  which  was  ordered  by  the  vestry  to  be  fitted 
up  for  the  school,  was  the  vestry  hall  of  the  parish,  situate  in 
Church  Yard  Alley,  a  narrow  passage  going  out  of  Tooley  Street, 
nearly  opposite  to  St.  Olaves  Church.  This  house,  together 
with  a  church-yard  adjoining,  had  been  purchased  by  the  parish 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  conveyed 
Id  the  rector  and  his  successors  for  ever ;  and  having  been  fitted 
op  for  the  school,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  vestry  of  the  22nd 
of  July,  1561,  the  school  was  kept  there  until  that  building  was 
pulled  down,  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  approach 
to  New  London  Bridge  from  St.  01ave*s,  or  Tooley  Street.f 

In  Manning  and  Bray's  history  of  Surrey ,:(  it  is  said  that  in 
1609  the  inhabitants  built  the  school  on  the  site  of  part  of  the 
house  which  had  belonged  to  the  prior  of  Lewes ;  but  this  is  an 
error ;  for  the  house  of  the  prior  of  Lewes  was  in  Carter  Lane. 
And  in  letters  patent  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  granting  licence  to  Bichard  Panell  and  others  to  convey 
the  premises  which  were  afterwards  used  as  the  school  to  the 
rector  of  St.  Olave*s  and  his  successors,  they  are  stated  to  adjoin 
on  the  east  to  the  house  of  the  prior  of  Lewes. 

*  Alderman  of  London.  He  represented  SoQthwark  in  parliament  from  the 
tw«oty-feventh  to  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

f  See  Views  of  the  old  School  House,  in  Wilkinson's  Londina  Illnstrata,  and 
Bocklcr*e  Grammar  Schools* 

I  Vol  iii.  p.  600. 
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Tn  the  year  1656  the  income  of  the  school  estates  was  £116  ISs., 
aud  the  expenditure  for  its  support  was  £94  58.* 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  the  governors  thought  it  advis- 
ahle  to  procure  a  more  extended  charter,  and  accordingly,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  26  Charles  II.  (1674),  the 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  confirmed,  the  provisions  of  that 
charter  were  repeated  rather  more  formally,  and  the  governors 
were  enabled  to  hold  lands  to  the  amount  of  £500  a  year,  to  be 
applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  and  ushers,  the 
erection  and  support  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments thereto  belonging;  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges  of 
the  governors;  for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars  out  of  the 
school  at  the  university,  till  they  should  take  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts ;  and  also  for  the  setting  out  poor  impotent  persons  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave,  and  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  workhouse 
for  setting  poor  persons  of  the  parish  at  work,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  governors  named  in  this  charter  were,  Richard  Meggott,  D-D. 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  and  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Thomas 
Barker,  Esq.  J. P.  for  Surrey,  George  Meggott  the  elder,  William 
Fitzhugh,  Jeremie  Bains,  Thomas  Morgan,  Charles  Crayker, 
George  Harvey,  John  Bateman,  Tobias  Selby,  Symon  Nicholls, 
Jacob  May,  Francis  Miller,  Anthony  Rawlins,  Anthony  Allen,  and 
John  Brookes. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  6th  George  II.  for  providing  a 
maintenance  for  the  minister  of  the  new  church  of  Horslydown, 
and  for  making  the  district  assigned  to  the  same  (then  part  of 
St.  Olave's),  a  distinct  parish,  it  was  provided  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  parish  should  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  free  school, 
i^  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  parish. 

The  vaults  under  the  old  vestry-hall  and  schoolhouse  and  the 
masters*  houses,  and  a  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  school,  on 
which  houses  had  formerly  stood,  were,  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  building  being  pulled  down  for  forming  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge,  held  by  the  governors  of  the  school,  under  leases 
granted  by  the  rectors  and  senior  churchwardens  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12;  but  when  it 
became  necessary  to  make  out  the  title,  some  difficulty  arose  in 
ascertaining  in  whom  the  freehold  was  vested :  the  school  having 
been  originally  established  and  constantly  held  in  the  vestry-house, 
and  the  vestries  being  only  held  occasionally,  it  had  become  gene- 
rally understood  that  the  house  belonged  to  the  school,  and  that 
the  vestry  was  held  there  by  sufferance ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  an  act  of  11  George  IV. 
cap  64,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that,  as  soon  as  a  convenient  piece 
of  ground  should  have  been  fixed  upon  and  approved,  the  same 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  governors  of  the  Free  Gnunmar  School, 

f  See  rental,  ManniDg  and  Bray,  vol.  iii.  p.  602. 
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in  exchange  for  the  then  school  and  the  houses  of  the  masters, 
•abject  to  a  perpetual  rent-charge  of  £12  per  annum  to  the 
parishes  of.  St  Olave  and  St.  John. 

Horsljdown  having  been  covered  with  houses,  erected  on  build- 
ing leases  which  have  fiiUen  in,  the  yearly  income  of  the  school 
is  now  very  considerable.  By  the' account  rendered  by  the  gover- 
nors to  the  commissioners  of  Charities  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  income  of  the  charity  for  the  year 
1818  amounted  to  £1664  6s.  lOd.;  and  in  1834  the  rents  and 
dividends  on  funded  stock  (exclusive  of  fines  and  premiums  for 
renewal  of  leases),  amounted  to  upwards  of  £2400. 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  school  the  governors  have  to  make 
certain  payments  for  money  and  bread  to  the  poor,  pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  various  benefactors,  which  amounted  in  1834  to  £32; 
and  others  for  apprenticing  poor  children,  which  amounted  to 
£7  IDs.  And  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  supporting  the  free 
school,  the  governors  contribute  annually  to  St  Olave's  Charity 
School  for  Girls,  £40,  and  to  a  similar  school  in  St  John's,  £30. 
They  also  allow  £50  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholar 
from  the  school,  at  college.  The  expenses  of  the  actual  mainte- 
nance of  the  school,  in  1834,  were  £1360  I9s.  Id.;  and  the 
repairs  of  the  school  estates,  expenses  of  management,  and  other 
incidental  chaiges  for  that  year,  amounted  to  £477  2s.  3d. ;  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  surplus  revenue,  in  fevour  of  the  school,  of  £400, 
or  thereabouts. 

There  was  also  a  distinct  fund,  arising  from  fines  paid  by  the 
tenants  for  licences  to  assign  and  underlet.  These  fines,  which  are 
assessed  at  half  a  year's  rent,  had  for  several  years  been  invested 
in  the  three  per  cent  consols,  and  formed  an  accumulating  fund 
lor  reboilding  the  scboolhouse.  This  fund  amounted  in  1818  to 
£1058  5s.  lOd.  stock. 

The  contract  price  for  the  school  was  near  £6000.  The  first 
atone  was  laid  on  the  17th  of  November,  1834,  by  Charles  Bar- 
day,  Esq.  M.P.  then  warden,  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the  governors, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  company  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
parishes:  and  the  building  was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  occu- 
]»ed  by  the  master  and  scholars,  and  to  hold  the  commemoration 
CO  the  17th  of  November,  1835. 

During  the  interval  between  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  school, 
and  the  Duilding  of  the  new  one,  the  principal  school  was  carried 
on  in  a  building  formerly  a  chapel,  situate  in  Back  Street,  St. 
John's,  near  the  comer  of  Horslydown  Lane. 

The  apper  school  consists  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
boys,  all  Uken  from  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St  John, 
one  hundred  of  whom  are  taught  Latin,  and  thirty  are  also  in* 
•tmcted  in  Gre^.  This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  head- 
masler,  and  three  under-masters. 

There  is  aUar  a  branch  school,  situated  in  Magdalen  Street, 

2  R 
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whicb  was  erected  bj  tbe  governors  Id  tbe  year  1824.  It  is  a 
large  and  commodious  building,  and  contains  about  two  hundrecl 
and  fifty  boys,  who  are  instructed  on  tbe  system  of  Dr.  Bell. 

The  masters  are  elected  annually.  All  the  scholars  are  educated 
entirely  free  of  expense,  books  and  stationery  being  provided  by 
the  governors.  The  masters  have  no  x^erqaisites,  nor  are  thej 
allowed  to  accept  any  presents,  their  salaries  being  very  liberaL 

The  boys  are  admitted  hv  presentations  from  the  govenx»8» 
which  are  freely  given  to  the  parishioners;  but  a  certificate  is 
required  from  two  inhabitent  householders,  that  the  parties  art 
resident  in  one  of  the  parishes. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  being  tbe  anniversary  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth's  accession,  divine  service  is  performedy  and  a  sermon 
is  preached  at  St.  Olave*s  Church,  before  the  governors;  after 
which  there  is  a  public  examination  of  tbe  scholars  at  tbe  school^ 
by  two  clergymen  appointed  by  the  ^vemors,  on  whicb  occasion 
orations  are  delivered  by  tbe  principal  scholars  in  Greek,  Latin^ 
and  English,  and  prizes  are  awarded;  and  the  governors,  with  the 
masters  of  the  school,  the  examiners,  tbe  pr^cber,  the  rectors, 
churchwardens,  vestry  and  parish  clerks,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  both  parishes,  afterwards  dine  together. 

Mr.  Christopher  Ocland  was  master  of  this  school  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  in  1582  had  removed  to  that  of  Chelten- 
ham. He  printed  two  poems  in  Latin  verse ;  one  entitled  Anglonun 
Prselia,  from  1327  to  1558 ;  the  other  on  the  peaceful  state  of 
England  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  poems,  as 
well  for  the  gravity  of  the  argument  as  the  ease  of  the  verse,  woe 
ordered  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
majesty's  high  commissioners  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  dated  the 
21st  of  April,  1582,  to  be  read  in  all  schools,  in  place  of  the 
heathen  poete. 

The  Rev.  James  Blenkame,  A.M.  Sector  of  St  Helen's  Bishops- 
gate,  and  Chaplain  of  Guy*8  Hospitol,  was  master  of  this  sdiooi 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He  resigned  in  1823,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hev.  F.  D.  Lempriere,  A.M.  on  whose  resign*- 
tion,  in  1832,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  A.  M.  the  present 
master,  was  appointed. 

It  is  steted  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  charities,  that 
the  power  given  by  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  to  send  sdiolars^o 
the  University,  had  been  very  little  exercised,  and  that,  althonflb 
the  school  was  founded  for  the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  me 
poor,  the  higher  class  of  inhabitente  disliked  the  mixture  of  socbty 
which  their  children  met  with  at  the  school,  and  in  geneand 
declined  to  send  their  children ;  the  school  therefore  then  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  bear  the  further  expense  attendant  on  an  university 
education.  They  were  even  informed  that  the  masters  had  sckUdlsa 
tbe  parents  of  boys  whose  attainments  qualified  them  for.  the 
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Viiivenitj,  to  ayail  themselves  of  the  exhibition  for  their  children, 
and  that  they  declined  doing  so  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  school  has  seldom  been  without  a  scholai^ 
U  the  Universitj. 

In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Charles  Blenkame,  the  son  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Blenkarne,  then  head-master  of  the  school,  was  sent  to  college 
with  an  exhibition  oi  £70  per  annum.  In  1809»  Mr.  Abdy,  the 
pceaent  Rector  of  St  John*s,  who  was  educated  at  the  school,  had 
an  allowance  of  £50  per  annum,  until  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
In  1828,  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  had  an  allowance  of  £50  per 
anuum.  In  1831,  Mr.  Frederick  Henry  Scrivener  had  a  similar 
aUowance;  and  in  1836,  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Smith  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  like  annual  allowance. 

In  this  excellent  institution  a  classical  education  is  provided  for 
those  children  whose  parents  desire  it,  and  whose  situation  and 
prospects  in  life  are  such  as  to  render  such  an  education  advan- 
t^eoua  to  them ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  to  the  children 
of  parents  in  a  more  humble  sph^e  such  plain  and  useful 
instmction  as  is  best  suited  to  their  station.  Neither  are  the 
pieoepts  of  religion  neglected;  and  the  scholars  attend  Divine 
service  on  every  Sabbath  at  St  01ave*s  and  St.  John's  churches. 

The  present  flourishbg  state  of  the  finances  of  the  school  is  a 
proof  of  their  having  been  judiciously  administered.  The  schools 
are  well  conducted  by  masters  of  great  ability,  as  will  be  made 
evident  to  any  one  who  idll  take  the  trouble  to  visit  them.* 

The  London  and  Greenmeh  RaUmay. 

The  London  and  Greenwich  Railway  Company  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1833,  and  the  capital  which  it  was 
anoouBced  would  be  sufiicient  to  complete  the  work  was  estimated 
at  £400,000,  or  twenty  thousand  shares  at  £20  each  ;  the  whole  of 
which  shares  were  speedily  disposed  of.  The  projector  of  the 
undertaking  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Landmann,  who  has  become 
the  principal  engineer ;  and  the  architect  chosen  was  Mr.  M'Intosh. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  April  4,  1834. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Company  had  the 
power  to  borrow  £133,000,  in  addition  to  the  £400,000  raised  by 
shares,  of  which  pow«>r  they  have  availed  themselves;  but,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Geoige  Walter, 
tlM  resident  director,  that  Uie  company  have  for  this  sum,  about 
forty  acres  of  freehold  frontages,  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  which 
have  been  valued  at  £112,900. 

The  railway  commences  close  to  Tooley  Street,  and  ftora  thence 
nma  upon  brick  arches  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Hiffh  Street,  Dept- 
ford — to  which  place  it  is  at  present  only  completed ;  thence  it  will 

•  G.  K.  Cm  Gent  Mag..  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1836. 
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be  continued  with  a  gentle  curve  across  tbe  Kavensbome  river  to  its 
termination,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  church  at  Greenwich. 
A  considerable  number  of  arches  have  been  continued  close  to  the 
edge  of  Deptford  Creek,  in  which  two  substantial  piers  have  been 
er^ted,  and  over  these  an  iron  arch  will  be  thrown.  The  arches, 
which  will  extend  nearly  a  thousand  in  number,  are  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner  upon  concrete  foundations.  So  rapidly  have 
some  of  them  been  built,  that  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  reared 
their  heads  within  the  first  year.*  The  arches,  each  eighteen  feet 
span,  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  twentf-five  feet  in  widtn,  support 
a  viaduct,  upon  which  is  laid  the  railway,  being  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  with  twenty-two  feet  in  the  clear— that  is  to  say,  between 
parapets,  which  run  from  end  to  end,  flill  breast  high,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  These  parapets  are  two  feet  thick  of  solid  brick- 
work ;  at  given  distances  there  are  small  boxes  for  the  si^^nal-meu, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  rails  clear,  and  give  notice 
of  any  cause  which  may  arise  for  stoppages.  Although  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  viaduct  from  the  ground  is  twenty-two  feet,  from  the 
strength  of  the  parapets,  (a  precaution,  by  the  by,  not  adopted  in 
some  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Manchester  Railway,)  the 
possibility  of  being  thrown  off  in  the  event  of  accident  is  prevented. 
The  whole  length  from  London  to  Greenwich,  will  be  rather  more 
than  three  miles  and  a  quarter,  so  that  the  actual  distance  saved 
will  be  a  mile  and  three  quarters.  The  construction  on  ardies 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  number  of  streets  over  which  the 
line  must  be  carried,  and  with  the  trafiic  through  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  greatly  interfered.  By  the  adoption  of  arches,  in 
every  place  through  Bermondsey  to  Blue  Anchor  Road,  leading  to 
Rotherhithe,  the  old  thoroughfares  have  been  stricdy  preserved — 
while  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  elevations  have  taken  place, 
and  into  which  for  ages  the  light  had  scarcely  shone,  have  been 

*  Mr.  Herepath,  by  no  meant  a  partisan  of  tbe  Railway  Cktmpany,  bean  tbe 
following  tefttimony  to  the  extollent  oonftmction  of  tbe  arcbea  in  tbe  Mechamat* 
jyagaxine: — **  In  so  short  a  diBtance  as  fonr  miles,  great  differences  in  the 
under  soil  were  hardly  to  be  expected.  However,  substrata  of  clay,  gravel,  sand, 
l>eat,  bog,  and  floating-land,  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  in  laxeriant 
variety,  the  best  soil  often  in  juxtaposition  with  the  worst.  Bat  with  these,  tbe 
engineer  has  snccessfally  contended,  so  that  it  would  require  a  professional  eye,  to 
discover  any  effect  of  settlement  out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  arches 
already  built.  In  general,  the  arches  are  segments  of  circles ;  but  almost  every 
Kptfcies  of  arch  in  use,  except  the  Gothic,  is  pressed  into  service  as  circnmstanoes 
need.  The  eye  is  occasionally  arrested  by  an  arch  commencing  witb  the  seg* 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  when  looked  through,  presenting  a  parabola  or  part  td  an 
ellipse.  Professional  men  well  know  the  difficulties  of  such  oblique  structures, 
yet,  as  fiur  as  I  could  perceive,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  symmetry  or  regularity, 
while  the  transition  of  figures  seized  the  mind  with  Its  pleasing  effects.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  work  may  be  summed  up  in  uniform  neatness  and 
strength  without  heaviness.  For  the  purpose  of  additional  security,  cm«  walls 
are  built  between  the  arches,  over  which  the  rails  are  to  lie  for  the  trains,  and 
the  intervals  are  filled  with  concrete.  By  this  means,  the  mass  is  lendcred  one 
solid  piece,  and  the  weight  of  the  carriages  is  spread  over  a  large  space.** 
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improved  Y  bj  i>romotiiig  ventilation,  and  removing  tenements  of  a 
wretched  description,  crowded  with  a  miserable  population,  whose 
filth  and  density  was  a  frnitful  source  of  disease,  especially  on  the 
late  prevalence  of  cholera.  From  Blue  Anchor  Boad  the  country 
becomes  more  open,  although  an  almost  continued  swamp ;  and 
comprises  meadows  and  market-gardens,  over  which  the  view  is 
more  agreeable,  especially  after  Corbet's  Lane  and  the  distant  hills 
of  Surrey  bound  ue  prospect  At  present,  there  are  but  two  lines 
of  rails,  which  are  of  malleable  iron,  of  greater  thickness  than  any 
previously  used.  These  rails  are  fastened  on  ponderous  blocks  of 
granite,  one  foot  apart,  in  so  secure  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the 
chance  of  their  bemg  displaced ;  while  the  line  is  lit  from  end  to 
end  with  gas,  for  the  more  certain  supply  of  which  extensive  gas- 
works are  now  erecting  by  the  company,  close  to  Deptford  Creek. 
In  order  to  avoid  those  casualities  which  have  so  frequently 
occurred  on-  other  railways  by  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
strangers,  no^person  whatever  is  allowed  on  the  Greenwich  Railway, 
sav  those  in  tne  travelling-carriages,  or  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  works,  whose  experience  enables  them  to  avoid  danger ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  the  entrances  being  strictly  guarded  by  the 
police  of  the  company.  The  total  number  of  arches  completed  to 
Deptford  is  eight  hundred  and  fortv-two,  in  which  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  bricks  have  been  consumed. 
The  iron  rails  weigh  fifty  pounds  per  yard,  besides  the  chairs  or 
sleepers  by  which  they  are  fixed,  which  weigh  twenty  pounds  each, 
so  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  iron  consumed  may  be  easily 
ascertained. 

The  arches,  from  end  to  end,  are  capable  of  being  applied  to 
various  useful  purposes :  some  have  ali^y  been  taken  as  stables 
and  warehouses,  others  as  shops ;  several  at  the  Deptford  end  are 
appropriated  to  workshops,  in  which  the  machinerv  and  carriages 
for  use  on  the  Railway  are  manufactured ;  and  two  have  been  fitted 
up  as  dwelling-houses,  which  are  at  once  compact  and  convenient 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  course  of  the  arches  has 
become  a  thorough&re,  which  in  process  of  time  will  become 
thickly  populated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  specula- 
tion will  oecome  an  additional  source  of  profit ;  and  the  more 
especially  as  a  foot  path  is  already  constructed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  viaduct,  on  the  ground,  along  which  foot-passengers  are  allowed 
to  walk  on  payment  of  one  penny  each,  which  will  be  wiUinely 
paid  when  the  road  to  Greenwich  or  Deptford  is  so  materially 
shortened.  This  toll  is  another  valuable  item  in  the  calculation  of 
profit,  independent  of  freehold  frontages,  and  the  probability  that  a 
carrtage-road  will  be  opened  on  the  northern  side  of  the  arches. 
The  houses  in  the  arches  comprise  six  rooms,  and  are  warmed 
with  gas ;  and  the  only  inconvenience  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the 
passing  of  the  trains,  is  described  as  like  the  noise  occasionally 
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beaid  from  the  £Eur  distant  rolling  of  thunder— a  noise  cetainlj  not 
more  offensive  than  the  rumhling  of  carts  in  our  crowded  streets. 

Mr.  Herapath  observes  : — *^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
many  of  these  arches  will  doubtless,  be  let  for  offices,  vaults,  and 
warehouses.  I  have  heard  that  £500  per  annum  has  been  ofiered  for 
some  between  Joiner  Street  and  the  oridge  terminus.  At  all  events, 
it  will  be  the  manager's  fault  if  ultimately  they  do  not  turn  in  a  large 
revenue.  It  is  said  there  will  be  about  one  thousand  of  them, 
which  some  calculate  will  fetch  £30  per  annum  each ;  or,  on  the 
whole,  a  rental  of  nearly  £30,000  per  annum.  But,  suppose  only 
nine  hundred  of  them  let,  and  at  £20  each,  the  rente!  will  be 
£18,000  per  annum,  or  £2,000  annually  more  than  the  interest  isi 
the  whole  capiUl,  (£400,000)  at  four  per  cent." 

From  the  Deptford  end  of  the  road,  a  branch  is  to  extend  to  the 
new  Deptford  Pier,  now  in  progress ;  so  that  the  passengers  hy 
foreign  or  river  steamers,  on  landing  at  Deptford,  may  at  once  be 
carried  into  the  heart  of  London,  with  all  their  luggage,  at  a  com- 
paratively trifling  expense,  and  free  from  all  we  dangers  and 
vexatious  delays  of  the  Pool  of  the  Thames. 

In  addition  to  the  Deptford  Pier  Branch,  the  Croydon  Bailway 
Company  have  entered  mto  an  agreement  with  the  Greenwich 
Company,  by  which  a  junction  of  the  two  railways  will  take  place, 
about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  London  Bridge.  This  has 
been  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  engineer  of  the 
letter.  A  signal-man  will  be  stationed  at  the  junction,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  either  of  the  trains,  as 
is  the  case  on  the  Manchester  and  other  railways.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  coming  firom  one  railway  to  the  other  will  be  less  than  one 
minute,  so  that  very  little  delay  wiU  be  occasioned. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  at  the  London  end  of  the  railway, 
•,here  are  six  lines  of  rails,  into  which  the  coming  trains  may  be 
impelled,  like  coaches  in  an  inn-yard;  and  there  is  room  for 
laying  down  two  more  rails  if  necessary,  the  space  being  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  or  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  or  sixty- 
fvve  feet  in  breadth,  all  of  which  is  inclosed  with  parapet  walls.  A 
large  plot  of  ground  is  reserved,  which  can,  if  requisite,  be  obtained 
by  the  Croydon  from  the  Greenwich  Company,  for  a  distinct 
station  of  the  former;  and  as  the  whole  line  of  railway  will  be 
lighted  by  gas,  the  facility  of  giving  signals  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day  becomes  obvious.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  from  other 
junctions,  (which  are  by  no  means  improbable,)  a  sufficient  space 
is  retained  for  widening  the  present  Railway ;  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  eight  or  nme  months,  at  an  estimated  expense  of 
£100,000  including  a  double  set  of  new  rails.  The  Brighton  Rail- 
way, as  well  as  others,  will,  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  conveying  their  trains  to  the  heart  of  the 
city.    It  may  appear  hazardous,  for  so  many  trains,  from  different 
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lines,  to  meet  in  the  same  focus ;  but,  by  a  simple  arrangement, 
understood  by  all  the  engineers,  as  in  coaches  passing  through 
crowded  streets,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  called 
a  *'  switch,"  the  passage  from  one  railway  into  another  and  back, 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  secure.  From  the  Greenwich  terminus 
t)f  the  road,  the  line  may  be  continued  to  Gravesend,  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Dover,  or  any  part  of  the 
intervening  country,  by  branches  to  be  hereafter  determined  upon ; 
and  among  other  projects  under  consideration,  is  the  construction 
of  a  branch  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  the  whole 
as  in  the  parent  road  on  arches.  By  this  means,  vast  accommoda- 
tion will  be  afforded  to  the  persons  coming  ^m  or  going  to  the 
west  end  of  the  metropolis. 

The  carriages  have  been  partially  running  on  the  Railway,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  from  Deptford  to  Bermondsey 
Road,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter ;  and  since  then 
from  the  end  of  Bermondsey  Street,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  intended  grand  entrance.  A  splendid  design  for  this  structure, 
somewhat  resembling  one  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arches,  appeared 
in  No.  3  of  the  new  series  of  the  Railway  Magazine, 

Curiosity  has,  of  course,  drawn  a  vast  number  of  persons  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  trip  by  this  new  conveyance.  At  first, 
two  engines  or  tenders  only  were  in  use,  but  six  have  since  been 
completed,  and  are  in  constant  use,  going  backwards  and  forwards 
every  half  hour,  and  oftener,  as  circumstances  may  require;  and 
the  repetition  of  these  excursions  may  be  increased  to  trains 
starting  from  each  end  every  fiive  minutes,  with  perfect  safety. 
Daring  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  number  of 
persons  who  went  by  the  trains  was  very  great :  in  the  latter  part 
of  one  day,  (Easter  Monday,)  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twelve  passengers  having  paid.  The  trains  to  Deptford  go  on  the 
right-hand  rail,  and  those  coming  from  thence  on  the  left ;  they 
generally  stop,  going  and  coming,  to  put  down  and  take  up 
passengers  at  the  Bermondsey  Road.  The  carriages  are  of  various 
constructions ;  some  being  close  omnibuses,  for  which  the  fare  is 
one  shilling ;  other  carriages  open  at  the  sides,  but  close  at  each 
end,  the  fare  ninepence ;  and  others  open  all  round,  for  which 
the  fare  is  sixpence.  The  carriages  are  accompanied  by  guards, 
in  the  livery  of  the  company,  dark  green  cloth,  with  a  section  of 
the  railway  on  the  button.  The  distance  from  Tooley  Street  to 
Deptford  is  generally  accomplished  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
including  stoppages  and  the  necessity  of  starting  and  coming  in 
at  an  easy  rate :  a  part  of  the  journey,  is,  however,  done  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  a  proof  that  in  going  long 
distances  without  interruption,  the  speed  may  be  easily  increased. 
At  present,  the  trains  take  about  two  hundred  each  trip,  but  the 
carnages  may  be  increased  according  to  the  demand,  and  one 
engine  may  take  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  passengers  per  Hem. 
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The  Deptford  end,  from  the  ettablishment  of  the  manu&ctoriet 
there,  is  at  present  the  dep6t  for  the  extra  engines,  and  they 
there  undergo  frequent  and  minute  inspection:  a  large,  arched 
shdL  with  a  cast-iron  roof  having  been  raised  to  shelter  the 
passengers  coming  and  going. 

The  locomotive  engines  employed  on  this  railway  are  upon 
entirely  a  new  construction ;  the  frames  are  so  formed  that  the 
wheels  cannot  deviate  ^from  the  rails  at  any  speed,  and  their 
revolving  motion  can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  sliding  motion ; 
thus,  the  trains  being  powerfully  retarded  by  friction,  are  speedily 
brought  to  rest,  and  the  risk  of  accidents  to  the  passengers  is 
materially  diminished.  Among  other  fancy  carriages  which  have 
been  constructed  is  one  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  galley,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  floating  in  mid  air. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  fully  into  the  calcu- 
lated financial  results  of  the  construction  of  this  railway,  we  shall 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  it  promises  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Herapath  considers  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
design  to  be  the  railway  **  coming  so  completely  into  the  metro- 
polis as  London  Bridge  is;''  and  that  it,  consequently,  must 
monopolize  all  railways  from  the  south  and  south-east  of  London. 
Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  these  railways,  when  formed, 
they  will  be  so  many  streams  of  profit  to  the  Greenwich  Railway. 
*'  Thus,  without  considering  its  own  traffic,  which  will,  doubtless, 
be  very  great,  the  Greenwich  line,  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  must 
gather  strength  and  bulk  from  every  branch  it  sends  forth."  Mr. 
Herapath  proceeds  to  estimate  the  profits  which  are  likely  to 
accrue  from  these  branch  lines  and  other  sources,  and  concludes 
that  the  company  will  probably  draw  from  the  public  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  per  cent  per  annum,  without  even  using  t  .eir  own 
line,  and  with  scarcely  any  counteibalancing  expense. 

The  writer  in  the  Observer  remarks,  that  **  the  traffic  between 
London  and  Greenwich  daily  by  the  coaches,  according  to  returns 
before  the  house  of  lords,  averages  four  Uiousand  persons  a  dav ; 
but  how  vastly  will  this  be  increased  when  the  distance  can  be 
accomplished  at  so  much  less  expense  and  with  so  material  a 
aaving  of  time."  The  following  comparative  table  has  been  pub- 
lished, illustrating  the  effects  of  the  change: — 

Pretmi  Charges  by  Stage  Coachet, 

iDsido.  Oatside.  Average  Time.    Average  Annual  Expense  of  Money  and  Time. 
9.  d.  t.  Hoar.  Inside.  Oatside  Roof  or  Dickey.  Hoors. 

16  1  1  £bA  15    ^636  10     0    ^836  10         730 

Ist  Class.    2od  Class.  3nl  Class. 
Deduct  Railway  charges  as  below  36  10      27     7    6        18    5         182 

'  Saving  by  Railway ^^18    5     iPS    2     6    JEIS    6  548 

In  comparison  with  Stage  Coach^ 
Travelling,  the  Free  Tickets  V Inside,  BZX  15    C.OaUide,  iS20  10  0 
will  save  per  annum J 
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Chcargu  by  Railway  Carriaget, 

1st  CUM.»2Qd  Clist.  3nl  Claaa*    Averigv  Aootiai  Espense  of  Monev  and  Time. 
«.  d,  d.       Time.    1st  Class.  2od  Class.  3rd  Class.  Hoars. 

I  9  6       15  min.    ^636  10  ^£27     7     6    ^£18    5      182 

lo  comparison  with  Daily  Paymeotsl 
to  the  aailway.  Free  TickeU  will  V      16  10     11    7    6        6    5 

lorUiersave J 

Ist  Class  Carnages  . .  .£5  per  quarter 

2Dd  Class  ditto £4  ditto 

Srd  Class  ditto £3  ditto 

The  railway  was  opened  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  Deoembery 
1836,  by  the  first  starting  of  the  train  from  the  commencement 
of  the  line  at  the  principal  entrance  from  Duke  Street,  London 
Bridge ;  when  the  lord  mayor,  the  lady  mayoress,  and  sheriffs, 
took  their  seats  in  the  first  carriage ;  the  journeys  to  and  from 
Deptford  were  performed  in  fourteen  minutes  each  way.* 

Leather  and  Hide  Market.^The  numerous  and  wealthy  body 
of  dealers  in  hides  and  leather,  finding  the  old  mart  in  Leadenhall, 
too  confined,  and  not  allowing  sufficient  space  for  their  purposes, 
and  the  authorities  refusing  to  make  the  necessary  improvements, 
a  considerable  body  of  them  came  to  the  resolution  of  forming 
a  new  establishment,  where  their  accommodations  would  be  more 
complete ;  they  consequentl  made  choice  of  a  situation  for  their 
new  market,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  tanneries  in 
Bermondsev,  and  also  from  the  numerous  slaughtering  establish- 
ments of  the  metropolis.  Extensive  buildings  nave  been  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  this  market,  in  Weston  Street,  Southwark : 
this  arrangement  seems  well  fitted  to  the  purpose.  A  new  road 
has  been  formed  to  afford  more  easy  access  to  the  market  from 
High  Street  and  London  Bridge,  from  which  latter  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  distant. 

ObaervcUory. — An  observatory  has  been  erected  by  two  spirited 
individuals  named  Dix,  in  Long  Lane,  near  St.  Greorge*s  Church, 
Southwark,  and  within  ten  minutes  walk  of  the  bridges.  The 
observatory  is  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  moving  on  a 
TOtatory  plain,  fixed  upon  a  platform  forty  feet  at  the  base,  and 
having  a  telescope  thirty  feet  long,  with  object  glasses  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  grained  and  fitted  by  an  eminent  optician. 

Borough  High  Street.^^o  form  the  approaches  to  the  New 
London  Bridge,  the  west  side  of  High  Street  after  having  been 
completely  tsdien  down,  and  set  back,  is  rebuilt  in  a  neat  and 
substantial  range  of  houses,  with  numerous  shops  and  warehouses. 
This  extends  from  the  openmg  before  St.  Saviour's  Church,  and 
its  Ladye  Chapel,  southward,  to  the  Town  Hall,  the  flankwall  of 

*  Obsenrer  Newspaper — ^I*he  Mirror. 

2    8 
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whicli  b?ing  now  iU  side  elevation  to  the  widened  street,  is  made 
itDifortu  with  the  front,  which  is  one  of  the  many  varietiea  of 
Italian  architecture,  and  will  itself  form  a  not  unpleasing  variety 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  of  our  builders*  pseudo-Grecian  works 
around  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  the  alterations  do  no 
extend  inland  further  than  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  before  whicbr 
to  the  street,  the  governors  of  that  institution  have  erected  an 
inclosure  and  lodge,  and  within,  a  new  wing  to  the  building. 
Northward  of  the  hospital  and  its  accessories,  a  new  line  of  streets 
leads  eastwtMrd  down  to  Tooley  Street,  and  new  honses  with  sjhops 
occupy  the  north  aide. 

St.  8amour^8  Church,''^ 

This  ancient  and  magnificent  building  as  it  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  has  frequently  undergone  partial  repairs ;  and  the 
*'  Ladye  Chapel"  which  forms  the  east  end  of  the  church,  has 
been  completely  re-edified,  and  is  an  interesting  object,  on 
approaching  the  Borough  or  the  City,  by  London  Bridge: 
every  part  of  this  beautiful  erection  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the 
original  fabric. 

The  committee  for  the  restoration  of  the  nave  of  St  Saviour*8 
Church,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  accommodation  within  its 
walls  for  congregational  purposes,  having  submitted  their  plans 
to  his  majesty's  government,  and  having  obtained  from  Lord 
Melbourne  an  intimation  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  would  be 
lent  by  government,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  to  enable  them 
to  complete  the  design  in  aid  of  which  they  had  been  promoting 
subscriptions,  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  of  the 
inhabitants  signed  a  requisition  for  a  special  vestry  meeting  as 
follows: — "For  the  purposes  of  considering  the  present  great 
deficiency  of  church  accommodations,  as  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  parish,  and  the  present  disreputable  state  of 
dilapidation  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  Also  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  plan  that  will  be  then  submitted  to  the  vestry,  of 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of,  by  repairing,  restoring,  and 
fitting  up  the  nave  in  such  a  way  as  shall  render  the  cburdi 
sufiiciently  warm  and  convenient,  and  in  every  respect  a  desicablfi 
place  of  worship;  and  furnish  a  very  large  increase  of  sittings, 
both  in  pews  and  free- seats.  As  in  consequence  of  an  opportunity 
now  offering,  to  enable  the  parish  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose,  at  an  unusually  low  rate  of  interest,  and  for  a  Tery 
extended  term  of  years,  we  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
practicable  to  accomplish  the  whole,  and  to  provide  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  interest,  and  gradual  repayment  of  the 
ban,  without  making  more  than  a  trifling  addition  to  the  rate." 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  resolutions  consequent 
upon  the  above  requisition,  were  ably  entered  on  by  Mr.  T.  H. 

•  Vol.  iv  ,  p.  494. 
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Shears,  in  a  speech  replete  wilh  good  sense  and  sound  argument 
The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Burbidge.  Mr.  Barnard 
opposed)  and  Mr.  Pegg  followed  in  support  of  the  measure. 
Messrs.  Embleton,  Clarke,  and  Ellis,  strongly  opposed  it,  as  an 
useless  expenditure;  Mr.  Saunders  eloquently  supported  it, 
though  his  address  met  with  frequent  interruption.  He 
assured  the  meeting,  that,  had  they  the  opportunity  to  judge  of 
this  matter  calmly  and  deliberately,  their  sentiments  would  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  measure* 

The  resolutions  for  the  restoration  of  the  nave  were  ultimately 
put,  and  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  a  poll  was 
demanded,  which  endeid  in  the  same  result.* 

Bermondsey  jlhhey^  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 

Bermondsey  Street,  South wark,  commences  at  Tooley  Street, 
opposite  No.  63,  where  the  numbers  begin  and  end ;  it  passes  by 
the  church  to  Long  Lane,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length :  the 
church  of  Bermondsey  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  south  end 
of  this  street ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen.  The  old 
church  was  of  great  antiquity,  being  originally  founded  by  the 
priors  of  Bermondsey,  for  the  conveniency  of  Ujeir  neighb  urin  ; 
tenants  it  was  made  parochial  after  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey ; 
and,  in  1680,  re-built  in  a  very  plain  style,  but  it  has  since  been 
repaired  and  ornamentally  fitted  up. 

A  very  handsome  new  church  has  been  recently  erected  in  thid 
parish,  from  the  designs  of  James  Savage,  Esq.  It  is  a  curacy,- 
10  the  patronage  of  the  rector. 

Bermondsey  Abhey^  was  founded  by  Alwyn  Ghilde,  a  rich 
citizea  of  London,  in  1082 ;  and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  bin 
successor,  Rufus,  are  named  among  its  primary  benefactors. 
Childe's  first  work,  was  the  building  of  a  church,  dedicated  to. 
our  Saviour,  contiguous  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  but  a  little  to  the  south.  To  that 
edifice,  which  in  the  Domesday  book  is  called,  "wotw  et  pulchra 
Bcclesia^  he  annexed  a  convent  of  Cluniac  monks,  sent  hither  at 
the  instance  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  from  the  priory  of  "i/a 
Charite  sur  le  Loire,'*  in  Nivemois,  to  which  it  consecutively 
became  subordinate  as  a  cell. 

In  the  forty*fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was 
sequestered  among  other  alien  priories  to  the  use  of  the  crown ; 
but  Richard  II.  re-established  it  in  the  second  of  his  reign,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
niarks,  enfranchised  it,  and  thus  enabled  its  members  to  purchase 
aud  possess  lands  in  their  own  rights.  By  this  sovereign,  also, 
in  1399,  it  was  erected  into  an  abbey,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
then  prior,  John  Attelburgh.  who  l>ecan]ie  the  first  abbot     But 

^  Gent.  Mag.,  November,  1636, 
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little  is  known  of  the  internal  history  of  this  foundation;  and  it 
must  suffice  to  state,  that  the  forty-seven  first  priors  were 
foreigners.  The  first  Englishman  who  filled  the  of&ce^  was 
RicfaArd  Denton,  or  Dunton,  elected  in  1372,  who  rebuilt  the 
cloister  and  refectory ;  and  among  his  other  benefactions,  relieved 
his  monks  from  their  subjection  to  the  alien  priory  in  Normandy. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  monastic  buildings  were  of  considerable 
extent,  as  the  court,  on  different  occasions  assembled  here  on 
afiairs  of  state.  At  Christmas,  in  1154,  Henry  II.,  immediately 
after  his  first  coronation,  treated  here  with  his  nobles,  on  the  state 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  many  of  the  nolnlity, 
having  assumed  the  cross,  met  here  to  deliberate  on  the  order  of 
their  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  Katherine,  the  queen  of  Henry 
VI.,  retired  to  this  sanctuary,  either  for  devotion  or  safety,  and 
here  she  died,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1437.  Elizabeth  Widville, 
also,  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was  confined  to  this  monastery, 
by  her  son-in-law,  Henry  VII.,  who  from  the  jealousy  of  his 
disposition,  and,  on  pretences  as  absurd  as  cruel,  deprived  her 
of  all  her  possessions,  and  restrained  her  to  this  abbey,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  moumfulness  and  penury. 
By  her  will,  which  bears  date  on  the  10th  of  April,  1492,  sibe 
appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  destitute  of  property  of  any 
kmd ;  for  after  assi^ing  **  her  small  stuff  and  |oods  to  the  con- 
tentation  of  her  debts,  she  merely  bequeathed  her  blessing  to 
her  children,  in  the  following  plaintive  and  pathetic  manner : — 
**•  Item,  whereas  I  have  no  worldly  goods  to  do  the  queen*s  grace, 
my  dearest  daughter,  a  pleasure  with,  neither  to  reward  any  of  my 
children  according  to  my  heart  and  mind,  I  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  bless  her  grace,  with  all  her  noble  issue,  and  with  as  good 
heart  and  mind  as  is  to  me  possible,  I  give  her  grace  my  blessing, 
and  all  the  aforesaid  my  children.*' 

In  1537,  this  foundation  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIH.,  by 
Bobert  de  Wharton,  alias  Parfew,  its  last  abbot,  who  in  the 
preceding  year  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  and  was 
likewise  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  maiks.  Accord- 
ing to  Speed,  its  annual  revenues  amounted  to  £548  2s.  5|d. ; 
Dugdale  sUtes  them  at  only  £474  Hs.  4^d.  In  July,  1541,  the 
site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell;  soon  after 
which  the  conventual  church  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  by  whom  it  had  been  purchased,  and  who  erected  a 
splendid  mansion  upon  the  site.  That  edifice  became  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Ratcliffs,  Earls  of  Sussex,  and  within  its  walls, 
Thomas  Batcliff,  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  great  rival,  in  the  favour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  breathed  his  last. 

Sometime  ago  an  ancient  gateway,  with  its  postern,  stood  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  King  John's  Court,  in  which  was  a  house  of 
considerable  antiquity,  bearing  a  like  appellation.* 
•  Brayley's  Londiniana,  vol.  i.  jk  206. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Topographical  and  Descriptive  jlccounts^  mth  Historical  Notices  f 
of  Towns ^  Villages^  and  remarkable  Places  in  the  Vicinity  of 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster^  and  the  Borough  of 
Southwark. 


Hayiro  completed  the  additions  to  the  History  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  the  account  of  what  may 
be  considered  to  form  the  suburbs,  will  properly  commence  with 

lAncolvLS  Inn  Fields, 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year,  1618,  *^  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  grounds  called  LincoIn*s  Inn  Fields  were  much  planted 
round  with  dwellings  and  lodgings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
qualitie;  but  at  the  same  time,  were  deformed  by  cottages  and 
mean  buildings,  incroachments  on  the  fields,  and  nuisances  to  the 
neighbourhood/'  The  commisioners,  therefore,  who  were  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke,  and 
Arundel,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentry,  **  were  directed  to 
reform  Uiose  grievances;  and  according  to  their  discretion,  to 
fnme  and  reduce  those  fields,  both  for  sweetness,  uniformities, 
and  comeliness,  into  such  walks,  partitions,  and  other  plottes, 
and  in  such  sorte,  manner,  and  form,  both  for  public  health  and 
pleasure,  as  should  be  drawn  up  by  way  of  map  by  Inigo  Jones," 
who  was  at  that  time  surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's  works. 
Under  the  superintendance  of  this  able  architect  the  present  square 
of  Lincoln*8-Inn  Fields  was  laid  out,  and  the  buildings  were  begun; 
hut  many  deviations  from  the  original  plan  were  afterwards  made. 
It  is  the  most  extensive  square  in  the  metropolis,  the  area  con- 
taining not  less  than  ten  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  size 
as  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  gardens  and  stone  buildings  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the 
north  by  Holbom,  on  the  south  by  Portugal  Street,  and  on  the 
west  by  several  streets,  and  a  row  of  houses  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.  In  this  square  Lord  Russel  was  beheaded  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1683.  The  centre  is  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-garden  in  a 
verv  tasteful  style. 

On  the  north  side  is  the  dwelling-house^  museum,  and  ofiTices  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  and  on  the  south 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons* 

The   Company  of  Surgeons,  originally  incorporated  with  the 
Barkers,  were  separated  fron^  that  association  in  1745;  yet  it  was 
•  Vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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not  till  1800  that  they  became  a  separate  college,  and  had  their 
own  hall,  a  spacious  building  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  with  a  back>front  in  Portugal  Street.  It  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Dance,  and  had  a  handsome  portico,  on  the  summit  of  which 
were  placed  the  arms  of  the  college,  supported  by  two  sons  of 
Esculapius.  But  the  building  was  found  inconvenient,  and  too 
small  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution;  and,  in  1835,  the 
council  purchased  the  premises  next  to  the  college,  on  the  east 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  it,  and  obtaining  space  for  the 
desired  improvements.  The  alteration  were  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  the  artist  of  the  first  design  for  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament 

The  external  changes  have  been  very  considerable : 

The  columns  are  now  fluted,  and  some  of  the  cornice-mouldings 
and  the  echini  of  the  architrave  have  been  carved ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  whole  has  obtained  more  of  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
fessed original  than  it  had  at  first,  when  the  capital  and  propor- 
tions of  the  columns  alone  indicated  the  Illyssus  Ionic. 

The  greater  extent  of  front  now  given  to  the  building  has 
allowed  an  additional  window  to  be  made  on  each  floor,  on  either 
side  of  the  portico;  the  ugly,  round-headed  windows  level  with 
the  cornice  of  the  portico  have  disappeared;  and  the  cornice- 
mouldings  are  contmued  along  the  front,  which  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  material  improvement,  as  the  colonnade  is  thereby 
architecturally  connected  with  the  building  behind  it  But 
the  alteration  which  has  produced  a  complete  metamorphosis  of 
the  whole  structure,  is  die  addition  of  a  noble,  Ionic  entabla- 
ture, proportioned  to  the  whole  mass.  Along  the  frieze  of  this 
entablature  runs  an  inscription  cut  in  sunk  letters,  which  produces 
no  little  richness  of  a^^earance;  and  the  cornice,  whidi  is 
dentelled,  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  lions'  heads,  ten  in 
number,  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  piers  below.  Along  this 
entablature  is  a  low  podium,  finishing  the  elevation,  and,  by  the 
small  ornaments  introduced  upon  it,  producing  a  pleasing  outline 
against  the  sky.  The  chimney-stack  at  each  end  is  chastely 
finished  with  antae  and  crownings,  which  harmonize  with  the 
ornamental  outline  of  the  podium. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  cobnnade  now  i^pears  somewhat 
too  small  for  the  building,  though  not  in  disparity  proportioned 
to  its  comparative  vastness  before  the  alteration.  The  additional 
size  of.  the  entablature,  and  width  of  the  front  have  certainly 
rendered  the  front  liable  to  this  objection,  which  is  increased  by 
a  blankness  in  the  front,  in  part  caused  by  the  extreme  plainness 
and  small  size  of  the  window-cases.  Still,  the  general  efiect  of 
the  whole  front  is  so  materially  improved  as  to  entitle  the  architect 
to  high  praise. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  museum,  theatre,  library,  and  other 
apartments.     By  its  new  arrangement,  the  site  of  the  late  theatre 
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liAs  b«en  added  to  the  museum,  a  new  theatre  has  heen  obtained 
on  the  other  side,  a  new  council-room  added,  &c. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  museum  is  the  collection  of  the 
celelmited  John  Hunter,  purchased  by  order  of  government ;  in 
which  collection,  says  Everard  Home,  **  we  find  Hn  attempt  to 
expose  to  view  the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the  most  simple 
state  in  which  life  is  feund  to  exist,  up  to  the  most  perfieet  and 
most  complex  of  the  animal  creation— man  htmself."  In  the 
museum  also,  is  a  rare  and  extensive  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  which,  tl^ough  the  medium  of  comparative 
anatomy,  greatly  contribute  to  physiological  illustration ;  likewise 
many  fossil  and  vegetable  productions:  the  whole  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  specimens  and  preparations.  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  museum  have  been  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  and  Sir  Everard  Home.  A  reckerchS  object  or  svbfeet 
of  interest  preserved  here  is  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Van 
Butchell;  she  is  laid  out  in  a  mahogany  case;  the  space. around 
her  is  filled  up  with  some  preservative  composition,  and  over  the 
face  is  a  square  of  glass,  which  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
Permission  to  view  the  museum  may  be  obtained  by  an  order 
from  a  member  of  the  college.  The  library  is  only  accessible  to 
members. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  surgeons,  various  legislative  and 
odier  important  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  promote  their 
utility  and  respectabilit}' ;  and  no  person  is  legally  entitled  to 
practise  as  a  surgeon  in  die  cities  of  London  and  Wcvrtminster,  or 
within  seven  miles  of  the  former,  who  has  not  been  examined  at 
this  college. 

There  are  at  least  twenty-four  lectures  delivered  annually  here, 
called  the  **  Museum  Lectures,"  the  subjects  of  which  are  illus^ 
tmted  by  the  preparations,  according  to  an  agreement  made  with 
government,  when  the  Hunterian  collection  was  presented  to  it. 
There  are  also  anatomical  lectures,  called  *' Arris's  and  Gale*8 
Lectures,"  according  to  the  intention  of  Alderman  Arris  and  Mr, 
Gale,  the  donors  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  Besides  these,  aa 
annual  oration  has  been  instituted,  called  the  '*  Hunterian 
Oration,"  delivered  every  14th  of  February. 

The  Sardinian  ChapeU  «  a  Koman  Catholic  place  of  worship, 
at  the  commencement  of  Duke  Street,  which  we  eater  through 
a  low  gateway  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields.  It  is 
well  fitted  up,  and  very  respectably  attended.  This  establishment 
sufiered  very  severely  from  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the 
fknatical  mob,  styling  themselves  the  "  Protestant  Association," 
and  headed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  the  year  1780.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  during  his  residence  in 
London  as  a  journeyman  printer,  was  engaged  in  Watts'  printink- 
office,  near  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  and  lodged  at  an  Italian  ware- 
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house  in  Duke  Street,  opposite  the  Catholic  Chapel,  kept  bj 
a  widow  ladj  and  her  daushter.  The  old  ladj  was  the  daughter 
of  a  protestant  clergyman,  but  had  been  converted  to  the  catholic 
faith  bj  her  husband;  and  being  confined  with  the  gout,  Franklin 
was  frequently  permitted  to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  *^  Oar 
supper,*^  he  says,  (in  his  interesting  *^  Memoirs,")  was  only  aa 
anchovy  each,  on  a  very  little  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
half  a  pint  of  ale  between  us ;  but  the  entertainment  was  in  her 
conversation.  In  the  garret  of  the  same  house  lived  an  old 
maiden  lady,  who  had  formerly  been  in  a  nunnery  abroad,  but  the 
country  not  agreeing  with  her,  she  returned  to  England,  where 
she  adopted  me  conventual  mode  of  life,  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  She  had  resided  many  years  in  the  same 
room,  living  on  water-gruel  only,  and  using  no  fire  but  to  boil  it 
Every  dav  a  priest  attended  to  hear  her  confession;  she  had 
given  all  her  estates  to  chariUble  purposes,  reserving  only  twelve 
pounda,a  year  for  subsistence,  and  even  of  that  small  pittance  she 
gave  part  in  charity.  *'  I  was  once,"  says  FrankUn,  "  nermitted 
to  visit  her ;  she  was  cheerful  and  polite,  and  conversed  pleasantly. 
The  room  was  dean,  but  had  no  other  furniture  than  a  mattress, 
a  table,  with  a  crucifix  and  a  book,  a  stool,  which  she  gave  me 
to  sit  on,  and  a  picture  over  the  fire-place,  of  St.  Veronica,  dis- 
playbg  her  handkerchief  with  the  miraculous  figure  of  Christ's 
oleeding  &ce  on  it,  which  she  explained  to  me  with  great 
seriousness.  She  looked  pale,  but  was  never  sick,  and  I  give  it 
as  another  instance  on  how  small  an  income  life  and  health  can 
be  supported." 


Great  Queen  Street^  is  entered  from  the  north-west  comer  of 
this  square,  and  extends  to  Drury  Lane ;  it  is  a  very  good  street. 
The  houses  are  much  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  built  from  his  designs.  Paulet  House,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester ;  and  Conway  House,  the  residence  of  a 
noble  family  of  that  name,  were  in  this  street ;  and  here  died,  in 
1648,  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  Freemasons'  Hcdl  and  Tavern^  is  at  No.  62,  in  this  street 
The  hall  and  apartments  belonging  to  it,  are  behind  the  tavern :  it 
is  in  the  purest  style  of  masonry,  and  the  first  hall  built  in  this 
country  with  appropriate  symbols  of  masonry,  and  with  suitable 
apartments  for  holding  of  lodges,  initiating,  passing,  raising,  and 
exalting  of  brethren.  It  was  built  by  subscription,  from  the 
designs  of  Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.  B.  A.  professor  of  architecture  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  i 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel^  in  this  street,  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Baguly;  but  he  being  opposed  by  his  diocesan 
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for  irregularity,  the  building  was  constituted  a  chapel  oi  ease  to 
to  St.  Giles*  in  the  Fields,  and  afterwards  became  the  propeity  of 
its  present  owners. 

Litile  Queen  Street  is  entered  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Great  Queen  Street ;  here  a  handsome  new  church  has  been  erected ; 
and  in  the  passage  named  Gate  Street  there  is  a  small  Dissenters* 
Meeting  House,  with  a  good  charity  school  attached  to  it:  this 
passage  leads  to  Whetstone  Park^  now  a  narrow  and  obscure 
avenue,  but  once  notorious  for  houses  of  night  revels,  aud  ill- 
fame,  and  for  gamesters  of  all  descriptions ;  this  place  in  old  deeds 
is  named  ^^  Le  Spencer's  Lond^''  and  a  deep  ditch  which  anciently 
separated  it  from  the  fields  and  extended  nearly  to  Drury  Lane, 
had  the  name  of  "  Spencer's  DigJ*  On  this  ground,  which  from 
lying  open  and  waste,  was  frequently  the  scene  of  low  dissipation, 
houses  were  first  erected  on  the  eastern  part  in  Charles  II's.  time, 
by  Mr.  Whetstone,  a  vestryman  of  St  Giles',  and  from  him 
derived  its  name.  On  the  other  half  the  houses  were  continued 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  called  Phillips^  Rents.  The  avenue  named 
Great  Turnstile  passes  into  Holborn,  from  the  eastern  end ;  that  of 
Little  Turnstile,  from  the  western  extremity  of  Whetstone  Park. 

St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields. 

Broad  Street^  St.  Gtles\  or  Bloomshury^  is  the  western  con- 
tinuation of  Holborn,  extendbg  from  Drury  Lane  to  the  church ; 
the  north  side  is  in  Bloomsbury,  and  the  south  side  is  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles*. 

This  parish  was  anciently  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and  its 
church  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  chapf'l  which  belonged 
to  the  hospital  founded,  about  1117,  by  Queen  Matilda,  consort  of 
Henry  L,  for  the  reception  of  a  certain  number  of  leprous  persons  * 
belonging  to  the  city  of  London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In 
1354,  Edward  III.  granted  this  hospital  to  the  master  and  brethren 
of  the  order  of  St.  Lazar  of  Jerusalem,  of  Burton  in  Leicester- 
shire, for  certain  considerations,  for  which  it  became  a  cell  to  that 
order,  till  the  general  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  by  Henr^ 
VIIL,  who,  in  1545,  granted  it  to  Lord  Dudley.  Soon  after  this 
period  the  chapel  or  church  was  made  parochial,  and  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1547,  William  Bawlinson  was  instituted  rector. 

The  ancient  church  being  very  smal),  and  much  dilapidated, 
was  taken  down  in  1623,  and  a  church  of  brick  was  erected  in 
its  stead.  This  also  became  in  its  turn  too  small  and  incon- 
venient, when  the  inhabitants  applied  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
enable  them  to  rebuild  it ;  accordingly  the  old  fabnc  was  taken 
down  in  1730,  and  the  present  very  handsome  edifice,  designed  by 
Gibbs,  was  erected  and  completed  in  1733.  This  substantial 
church  is  built  of  Portland  stone  its  interior  is  seventy- five  feet  in 
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length,  exclusive  of  the  recess  for  the  altar,  and  sixty  feet  in  width, 
and  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  hy  Portland  stone  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  which  assist  the  main  walls  in  carrying  the  roof. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  also  of  Portland  stone,  and  are  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  high  to  the  vane. 

A  new  entrance  gateway,  of  great  heauty,  has  heen  within  these 
twenty  years  erected,  from  the  designs  of  William  Leverton,  Esq., 
in  which  is  introduced  an  ancient  piece  of  scuplture,  of  more 
curiosity  than  heauty,  representing  the  Last  Judgment 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  county  and  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex,  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.* 

The  Seven  Dials,  is  a  district  in  St.  Giles',  in  which  there  was 
formerly  a  column  supporting  seven  dials,  and  forming  the  centre 
from  which  seven  streets  have  heen  made  to  proceed.  Previous  to 
the  year  1560,  this  space  and  Leicester  Fields  were  unhuilt,  and 
the  country  extending  north,  west,  and  easterly,  was  generally  an 
open  country,  or  lanes  hounded  hy  hedges.  According  to 
Faithorn's  Plan  of  London,  puhlished  in  1658,  no  traces  of  houses 
were  to  he  found  in  the  north,  except  a  single  one,  called  the 
gaming  house,  at  the  end  next  to  Piccadilly. 

Parish  of  St,  George^  Bloomshuary, 

The  church  is  in  the  inclosure  formerly  named  Plough  Yard ; 
which  was  purchased  of  Lady  Russel  for  £1000.  The  architect, 
was  Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  (a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,) 
whose  estimate  of  the  expense  was  £9790,  which  was  exceeded 
only  X}^  the  sum  of  three  pounds.f  Being  one  of  the  fifty  new 
churches  appointed  to  he  huilt  hy  act  of  parliament,  it  was  erected 
at  the  puhlic  expense,  and  consecrated  in  1731 :  it  has  a  magnifi- 
cent portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  pyramidal  steeplf% 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  King  George  L,  in  honour  of  whom  it 
was  named4  A  district  for  its  parish  was  taken  out  of  that  of 
St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  This  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
and  m  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  it  cannot  be  held  in 
commendam,  and  all  licenses  to  that  effect  are  made  void  by  tho 
act  of  parliament  for  separating  this  parish  from  that  of  St  Giles. 
It  is  in  the  county  and  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 

^  Elmes'  Top.  Diet.  f  Ma1colm*8  Lond.  toI.  ii.  p.  480. 

f  The  following  epigram  was  written  on  the  erection  of  ibis  statne: 

When  King  Henry  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope  in  the  larch. 
The  people  of  England,  made  him  head  of  the  church : 
Bat  wiser  by  far  the  good  Bioomsbary  people. 
To  honour  king  George,  made  him  head  of  the  steeple 
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British  Museum.  ^ 

This  most  important  national  institution  is  in  Great  Bussel 
Street,  eastward  from  Tottenbam-Court-Road.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
was  the  founder;  yet  public  gratitude  is  also  due  to  a  pre- 
decessor of  even  greater  liberality,  who  gave  his  invaluable  col- 
lection of  MSS.  to  the  public:  this  was  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
Sir  Hans  offered  his  books  and  other  valuable  articles  to  the 
public  for  £20,000 ;  and  the  purchasers,  who  were  the  legislature, 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  place  for  their  reception.  An  act 
for  the  purchase  of  the  museum  or  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  of  tne  Harlean  MSS. ;  and  for  providing  one  general  reposi- 
tory for  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  said 
collections,  and  of  the  famous  Cottonian  library,  and  of  the 
additions  made  and  to  be  made  thereto.  The  government  imme- 
diately raised  the  sum  of  £100,000  by  a  lottery,  purchased  and 
established  the  museum  under  its  present  name,  and  appointed 
governors  and  trustees  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  founder's  will. 
The  trustees  shortly  after  purchased  the  mansion  and  gardens  of 
the  Montague  family  for  £10,000,  upon  which  they  expended 
nearly  £30,000  more  in  necessary  repairs,  alterations,  and  con- 
veniences, for  the  reception  of  the  united  collection. 

This  mansion  was  originally  called  Montague  House,  and  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  buildings  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  erected  by  John,  Duke  of  Montague,  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe to  Charles  II.,  and  who  was  afterwards  in  high  favour  with 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  The  assertion  by  Mr.  Elmes,  in  bis 
Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  that  it  was  designed  and  built  by 
Robert  Hooke,  the  inventor  of  spring  locks  and  pocket  watches, 
has  been  contradicted ;  but  has  been  corroborated  by  John  Evelyn, 
who,  in  his  Memoirs,  (vol.  i.  p.  484,)  says,  "May  11th — ^I  dined 
with  Mr.  Charlton,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Mountague's  palace  neere 
Bloomsbury,  built  by  Mr.  Hooke  of  our  society,  after  the  French 
manner." 

The  original  collection-  has  been  much  enlarged  by  numerous 
and  valuable  additions  to  every  department  of  the  museum,  by 
donations,  legacies,  and  judicious  purchases  by  the  trustees,  aided 
by  the  liberality  of  parliament  King  George  III.  gave  many 
munificent  donations,  among  which  are  the  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  pamphlets  published  during  the  eventful  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Among  others  should  be  enumerated,  the  collection  of 
biography  presented  by  Sir  William  Musgrave;  the  entire  library 
of  Clayton  Cracherode,  Esq.;  Mr.  Garrick's  collection  of  old 
plays;  the  Hamilton  vases;  the  Egyptian  antiquities;  the.Townley, 
the  Elgin,  the  Phy^aleian  marbles;  and,  though  last,  not  least, 
his  late  majesty,  King  George  IV.'s  splendid  and  munificent  gift 
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of  the  private  library  of  his  father,  which  had  become  his  private 
property  by  bequest. 

The  original  building  has  been  enlarged  by  the  gallery  of  the 
Townley  marbles,  designed  by  Mr.  Saunders ;  the  galleries  of  the 
Elgin  and  Phygaleian  marbles;  the  new  reading  rooms;  and  that 
for  Greorge  IV.'s  library,  designed  by  Mr.  Smirke.  It  is  Uie 
largest  apartment  in  England,  being  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
thirty  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  high.  These  additions  are 
still  m  progress,  and  the  old  buildings  will  be  successively  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  after  one  uniform  design  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

The  museum  buildings  form  a  large  square  inclbsure,  at  eadi 
angle  of  which  is  a  turret;  and  over  the  great  Ionic  arch  of 
entrance,  a  large  and  handsome  cupola.  Upon  entering  the  court, 
the  spectator  finds*  himself  in  a  grand  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars, 
extremely  chaste  and  well-proportioned,  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  front. 

At  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  quadrangle  are  the  lodgings 
of  the  different  officers,  connecting  the  colonnade  and  the  museum. 
The  fronts  are  neat,  but  plain,  except  an  Ionic  pediment  in  the 
centre  of  each. 

The  house  is  of  no  pUBcise  order.  The  walls,  which  are  ei 
orick,  were  erected  in  1677,  and  have  stone  rustic  groins,  atid 
unadorned  windows;  a  handsome  cornice,  with  brackets  rather 
than  dentals ;  a  Doric  door  in  the  centre,  and  one  in  each  wing, 
^e  ascent  to  each  of  which  is  by  many  steps. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  house,  a  flower  garden  and  a  terrace, 
disposed  with  much  taste,  and  shaded  by  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs:  this  communicates  with  a  lawn  on  the  north.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  double  avenue  of  lime  trees :  at  the 
west  side  of  the  garden  an  additional  wing  has  been  erected. 

The  hall  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  pilasters,  in 
pairs,  with  their  entablature  supporting  a  horizontal  and  plain 
ceiling.  The  entrance  from  this  to  the  vestibule,  on  the  west  side, 
is  through  two  tall  arches;  and  from  thence  a  passage  leads  to  the 
western  apartments. 

The  Elgin  marbles  were  purchased  by  government  for  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  They  consist  of  the  frieze,  withL  its  im- 
mense and  various  pieces  of  sculpture,  from  the  tentples  of 
Theseus  and  Minerva,  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  The 
justly-celebrated  Roman  artist,  Canova,  during  a  visit,  said,  that 
he  should  ever  deem  his  journey  to  this  country  amply  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  these  exquisite  relics,  even  had  our  metropolis 
afforded  him  no  other  gratification.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  requires  the  discerning  eye  of  a  critic,  the  fire  of 
an  artist  and  a  philosopher,  and  the  zeal  of  an  antiquary,  to 
discover  and  appreciate  the  beauty  and  value  of  these  Grrecian 
remains.  That  tney  will  prove  of  infinite  service  to  the  arts  in 
this  country  there  can  be  no  doubt:  future  ages  will  remember. 
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with  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  British  peer  by  whom  they  have 
been  saved  from  entire  demolition.* 

The  vastly  extensive  collection  of  curious  and  interesting 
articles  in  this  national  denository,  entirely  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  givmg  any  thbg  like  a  descriptive  account  within  the 
limited  extent  of  this  work,  for,  indeed,  a  mere  catalogue  would 
form  volumes. 

Russel  Square,  is  near  the  British  Museum,  and  is  very  hand- 
some and  well-laid  out,  and  much  larger  than  any  other  in 
London,  with  the  exception  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is  nearly 
six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  on  each  side.  A  great  portion  of 
the  eastern  side  was  occupied  by  Bolton  House,  the  residence, 
in  the  year  1803,  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn ;  but  this  house  is  now 
divided  into  two,  and  its  court-yard  covered  by  three  excellent 
houses.  Broad  streets  intersect  this  square  at  its  four  corners, 
which  are  rounded;  it  is  moreover  entered  by  very  capacious 
streets,  in  the  middle,  by  which  it  is  ventilated,  and  a  very 
healthv  situation.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  house, 
ibrmeny  occupied  by  Lord  Baltimore,  at  the  comer  of  Guildford 
Street,  the  square  is  nearly  uniform.  The  centre  houses  are 
ornamented  with  pilasterj,  the  ground  floors  are  stuccoed. 

On  the  south  side,  nearly  facing  Bedford  Square,  and  on  the 
spot  where  once  stood  Bedford  House,  is  a  beautiful  pedestrian 
statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  the  work  of  the  younger 
Westmacott,  and  reflects  high  honour  on  his  talents.  It  was 
erected  in  tiie  year  1809.  The  statue  is  colossal;  the  attitude 
well  chosen,  graceful,  and  manly;  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are 
ample,  yet  sumciently  detailed.  His  grace  reposes  one  arm  on 
a  plough ;  the  left  hand  holds  the  gift  of  Ceres,  conforming  with 
the  eenend  plan  of  a  monument,  intended  to  indicate  the  duke's 
attachment  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Children  playing  round  the 
feet  of  the  statue  personify  the  four  seasons.  The  pedestal,  in 
embellishments  and  size  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purnose  of 
illustration  and  strength.  To  the  four  comers  are  attachea  bulls' 
heads,  in  very  high  rSief ;  the  cavity  beneath  the  upper  moulding 
has  heads  of  cattle  in  recumbent  postures.  On  the  curved 
sides  are  mral  subjects  in  basso-relievo:  the  first  represents 
the  preparation  for  the  ploughman's  dinner;  the  husbandman's 
wife,  on  her  knees,  attends  the  culinary  department;  a  youth 
sounding  a  horn,  two  rustics,  and  a  team  of  oxen  complete  the 
group.  The  second  composition  is  made  up  of  reapers  and 
ffleaners,  variously  employed;  a  young  woman  in  the  centre  is 
delineated  wHh  the  agreeable  features  and  general  comeliness  of  a 
village  favourite. 

These  enrichments,  the  four  seasons,  and  the  statue  of  the 

♦  Rev.  I.  Nightingale— Elme»'  Top.  Diet. 
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duke,  are  all  cast  in  bronze,  and  so  very  sacoeaafbllj  executed, 
that  with  the  polish  of  high  finishing,  they  preserve  the  spirit 
of  an  original  model  The  pedestal  u  of  Scotch  granite;  and, 
together  with  the  superstructure,  measures,  from  the  level  ground 
to  the  summit  of  the  monument,  twenty-seven  feet  The  principal 
figure  is  nine  feet  high.  The  only  inscription  in  front  b  **  Francis 
Duke  of  Bedford :  erected  in  1809." 

The  Busiel  Institution^  in  Great  Coram  Street,  occupies  a 
building  of  modem  erection,  which  has  a  handsome  portico,  with 
four  pillars.  It  was  built  in  1800,  and  designed  for  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms,  but  purchased  and  converted  to  its  present  more 
intellectual  purpose,  in  1808.  The  society  consists  of  about 
seven  hundred  subscribers  and  proprietors.  The  general  purposes 
of  this  institution  are  the  establisnment  of  an  extensive  library, 
and  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  philosophical  and  scientific  subjects. 

The  street  in  which  this  building  stands  is  named  from  Captain 
Coram,  the  projector  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Guilaford 
Street,  the  site  of  which  was  formerly  a  path,  which  led  from 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  by  the  hospital,  the  gardens  of  Great  Ormond 
Street,  the  back  of  Queen  Square,  to  Btdtimore  House,  and  waa 
generally  bounded  by  stagnant  waters,  at  least  twelve  feet  lower 
than  the  square. 

.4  Statue  of  Major  Cartrvright^  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
granite  in  the  centre  of  Burton  Crescent ;  it  is  of  bronze.  The 
figure,  which  is  larger  than  life,  represents  the  venerable  major 
in  a  sitting  posture.  In  the  countenance  is  strongly  expressed 
that  benevolence  for  which  he  was  pre-eminent  This  well- 
executed  statue  is  by  Mr.  Clarke,  or  Birmingham.  Burton 
Crescent,  commences  at  the  north  end  of  Marchmont  Street,  Great 
Coram  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  and  extends  by  Leigh  Street, 
Burton  Street,  and  Speldhurst  Street,  to  Mabledon  place,  which 
continues  to  the  New  Itoad. 

The  Foundling  Hospital. 

The  history  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  very  interestbg,  but 
very  long.     Its  leading  fects  are  the  following : 

The  first  idea  of  an  Hospital  for  Foundlings  was  suggested  in 
Ihe  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  was  not  immediately  acted  upon. 
In  the  year  1713,  Mr.  Addison*  again  directed  the  public  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  without  efiect;  and  it  was  nearly  ten  years 
afterwards  that  Captain  Coram,  a  man  of  no  great  property,  but 
of  great  activity  and  benevolence  of  character,  undertook  to 
establish  it;  and,  after  the  labour  of  seventeen  years,  succeeded.f 

*  Guardian,  No.  105.  t  See  Bernard's  Aocoont,  p.  3. 
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Amongst  various  other  exertions  for  this  purpose^.he  preferred  a 
petition  to  the  King,  George  II.  who  accordingly  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  which  authorized  Charles  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  several  other  eminent  persons,  to  purchase  lands, 
&c.  in  mortmain,  to  the  annual  amount  of  £4000  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted  infants. 

The  first  quarterly  general  meeting  of  the  corporation  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  December,  1739,  when  subscription  books 
were  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  various  other  banks, 
for  inserting  the  names  of  annual  contributors.  The  governors 
and  guardians  then  amounted  to  four  hundred. 

In  the  following  year,  Montague  House,  now  the  British 
Museum,  was  thought  of  as  an  eligible  receptacle  for  the  objects 
of  the  intended  charity ;  but  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  expense  of  such 
a  house  would  be  too  heavy :  the  governors,  therefore,  resolved 
to  open  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  hospital, 
and  m  the  mean  time  to  receive  sixty  children  in  a  temporary 
receptacle. 

The  following  December,  they  obtained  fifly-six  acres  north 
of  Ormond  Street,  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  for  £7000.  the  present 
site  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Guildford  Street,  &c.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1741,  nineteen  male,  and  eleven  female  infants 
were  received,  all  of  whom  were  less  than  two  months  old.  They 
were  baptized  the  ensuing  Sunday;  when  two  were  honoured 
with  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Eunice  Coram ;  others,  of  robust 
frames,  and  apparently  calculated  for  future  seamen,  were  called 
Drake,  Blake,  and  Norris. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  hospital  was  laid  in  1742,  by  John 
Milner,  Esq.  vice-president  of  the  corporation,  when  a  copper- 
plate, secured  between  two  pieces  o(  milled  lead,  was  deposited  in 
a  cavity :  the  plate  is  thus  inscribed : 

^*  The  foundation  of  this  Hospital,  for  the  relief  of 
exposed  and  deserted  young  children,  was  laid  16th 
September,  16  George  it  1742." 

The  first  stone  of  the  chapel  contains  the  following  inscription : 

"The  foundation  of  this  Chapel  was  laid  the  1st  of 
May,  A.  D.  1747,  and  in  the  20th  year  of  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  King  George  II."* 

It  is  not  requisite  to  trace  the  means  and  the  progress  of  the 
funds  of.  this  admirable  charity:  and  its  objects  are  already 
sufficiently  indicated 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  composed  of  two  wings,  constructed 

*  Malcolm *8  '<  Anecdotes  of  the  Mannert  and  CoBtoms  of  LondoD  daring  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  p.  10. 
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of  brick,  in  a  plain  and  regular  DumnQr;  tbese  are  omameated 
by  piazzas.  The  chapel  forms  a  centre,  joined  to  the  wings  by 
arches. 

The  building  is  hidoen  in  a  great  measure  from  «the  public  ri^r 
by  the  high  wall  in  Guildford  Street.  The  gate,  howei^w,  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  the  surrounding  trees,  and  adjoining 
square,  give  the  whole  place  a  delightful  appearance. 

There  are  good  gardens,  and  a  play-grouad  for  the  Ghildra. 
Before  the  hospital  is  a  large  area,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
enclosed  colonnades,  where  the  children  are  instructed  and  employed. 
The  gates  admit  carriages  so  as  not  to  interrupt  eaoh  othor;  and 
there  are  portals  for  foot  passengers.  The  area  is  adorned  with 
grass-plots,  and  ffravel-walks,  and  is  well  lighted  with  lamps. 

The  interior,  both  of  the  house  and  chapel,  are  richly  decorated 
with  several  excellent  paintmgs,  the  gifts  of  urtistg  and  others 
friendly  to  the  clmrity.  Here  are  some  of  Ilogarth's  best  pictoret 
in  the  serious  style :  the.  altar-piece,  in  the  chapel,  is  a  fine  paints 
ing,  bv  West,  of  ^'  Suffer  Little  ChiJdren,  &c."  The  windows 
have  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  nrincipal  benefactors,  in  stained 
glass.  Hogarth*s  March  to  Finchley,  an  original  painting,  is  over 
the  chimney,  in  one  of  the  rooms.  There  is  also  a  very  curious 
basso-relievOj  by  Rysbrack,  representing  children  employed  in 
husbandry  and  navigation.  Many  of  the  most  respectdble  hcMpitals 
in  and  about  London'  are  delineated  by  Wilson,  Wale,  Cbdna- 
borough,  kc  fixed  in  small  circular  frames. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  not  only  very  handsome,  but 
substantial;  its  chief  ornaments  are,  nevertheless,  the  order, 
cleanliness,  and  healthy  aopearance  of  the  hundreds  of  children 
that  fill  the  western  gallery,  during  divine  service,  which  is 
enlivened  hy  the  vocal  powers  of  some  truly  excellent  and  scientific 
singers.  The  preachers  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  are  also 
chosen  from  among  the  most*eloquent  and  learned  of  the  church 
of  England. 

The  Welsh  Charity  School. — ^This  institution  was  established 
in  1718,  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticing 
poor  children  of  Welsh  parents,  bom  in  and  near  London,  and 
who  have  no  settlement.  The  origin  of  the  Society,  called  **  The 
Most  Honourable  and  Royal  Society  of  Ancient  Britons,"  was,  on 
the  1st  of  March,*  1714,  being  the  birth-day  of  her  Boyal  High- 
ness Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  which  fortunately  happened 
to  be  St.  David*s  Day,  the  titular  saint  of  the  principality,  "the 
school  was  originally  held  at  the  Hat,  in  Shire  Lane,  and  afterwards 

*  Mr.  Malcolm.  "  Anecdotes,  &c.  of  the  EighteoDth  Centaiy,**  p.  12.  moie, 
says.  February ^  1715.  Sir  Thomas  JoDes,  their  first  treasurer  aoJ  secratary. 
who  published  his  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  society  in  1717,  ia, 
however,  better  authority ;  and  him  I  hare  followed,  as  cited  in  PieicLt  LcmH- 
weniist  p.  906. 
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on  Clerkenwell  Green.  The  expense  of  the  purchase,  &c.  of  the 
present  commodious  premises  amounted  to  £3,695  18^.  Vid.  and 
they  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred  children.  Upwards 
of  £1700  per  annum  are  expended  in  supporting  the  school.* 

The  house  contains  some  curious  valuable  manuscripts,  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Britons;  particularly  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  school  is  Providence  Chapel^  erected 
after  the  one  was  burnt  in  Tichfield  Street,  belonging  to  Uie  same 
people,  or  rather  to  the  same  person,  the  late  Mr.  Huntingdon,  S.  S. 
(Sinner  Saved,)  commonly  called,  both  by  himself  and  others,  the 
Coal-heaver.  This  is  a  very  large  and  commodious  building,  but 
almost  as  destitute  of  ornament  as  was  the  preaching  of  its  original 
minister. 

Mecklenbur^h  Sqiiare^  is  built  on  the  estate  of  the  1^  oundling 
Hospital.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of 
George  III.,  who  was  a  patroness  of  the  hospital,  and  a  princess. 
of  the  house  of  Mecklenburgh  Stretlitz. 

Tavistock  Square^  BndEuetonSqtuxre  are  sunounded  by  capital 
houses ;  both  lying  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Rusael  Square^ 
and  the  latter  on  both  sides  of  the  New  Road^  between  Upper 
Woburn  Place,  and  Gower  Street.  Tamstock  Chapel,  is  a  late  erec- 
tion in  what  is  termed  the  modem  Gothic  style  of  building  ;  it  is 
on  the  south-east  comer  of  Tavistock  Street. 

Passing  southward,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Foundlins 
Hospital  is  Brunswick  Square ;  and  Queen  Sqtiare  is  at  the  end 
of  Ureat  Ormond  Street,  Southampton  Row.  This  square  was 
formerly  open  to  the  north,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful 
landscape  formed  by  the  hills  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  and  of 
the  adjacent  country,  but  (observes  Mr.  Elmes)  the  genius  of 
speculation  has  closed  it  up  with  a  dead  wall  of  modem  brick 
houses.  Three  sides  of  this  square  were  erected  between  the  years 
1709  and  1720,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  Queen  Anne,  whose 
statue  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very  pleasant  garden.  The  parish 
church  of  St,  George  the  Martyr,  is  on  the  western  side  of  this 
square;  it  was  originally  built  m  1705,  by  Sir  Streynham  Master, 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sonie  other 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  commissioners  for  building  fifty  new  churches, 
and  a  district  apportioned  to  it  as  a  parish.    It  was  consecrated 

*  Mr.  PenDtnt,  to  whom  all  other  hUtorians  of  Londoa,  have  been  under 
infinite  obligation,  had  intended  the  profits  of  bis  great  work  on  British  Zootiigy 
for  the  benefit  of  this  School ;  bat  the  gp'cat  cxpenees  attendant  on  the  under- 
taking  frustrate  that  design,  and  he  afterwards  gave  JSlOO,  which  he  had 
recetved  from  Mr.  White,  the  bookseller,  for  the  octavo  edition .--Ly sons,  vot 
til.  p.  330. 
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in  1723,*  and  dedicated  to  St.  Greorge,  in  allusion  to  the  governor'' 
ship  of  its  principal  founder.  It  was  a  plain  brick  building  of  a 
tnost.conventicle-like  appearance,  till  it  was  repaired,  and  its  pre* 
sent  two  elegant  fronts  and  bell-tower  were  added  from  the  designs 
of  J.  B.  Papworth,  Esq,  It  is  a  rectory  in  the  county  and  arch* 
deaconry  of  Middlesex,  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  The  celebrated  antiquary, 
br.  Stukely  was  once  rector  of  this  church,  which  was  built  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  a  cow-pond  f 

LamVs  Conduit  Streeiy  retains  the  name  of  the  conduit  which 
from  this  place,  supplied  the  conduit  on  Snow  Hill,  now  Skinner 
Street  Southampton  Row  conducts  to  Bloonuibtiry  Square^ 
once  called  Southampton  Square.  The  house  which  occupied  the 
north  side,  was  built  afler  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  called 
Southampton,  and  afterwards  Bedford  Rouse,  from  which  place 
the  amiable  Lady  Russel  dates  her  letters,  it  being  her  town  resi- 
dence till  her  decease  in  1723.  One  of  the  north  wings  was  a 
magnificent  gallery,  in  which  were  copies,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  as  large  as  the  originals. 

Previous  to  his  removal  to  St.  James'  Square,  the  Right  Honour-, 
able  Lord  Ellenborough  occupied  a  house  on  the  east  side.  At 
the  north  angle,  on  the  same  side,  once  resided  the  great  and 
venerable  Earl  Mansfield.  The  protestant  mob,  during  the  perse- 
cutions  of  1780,  destroyed  this  house  by  fire,  with  all  his  lord- 
ship's valuable  manuscripts,  pictures,  &c.  the  worthy  proprietor 
himself  hardly  escaping  with  his  life ;  and,  be  it  recoraed  to  his 
honour,  that  his  lordship  nobly  refused  any  remuneration  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  j: 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1816,  there  was  erected  in  this  square,  a 
noble  statue  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox. 
It  is  by  Westmacott,  and  is  certainly  executed  in  that  artist's  beat 
manner.  The  work  simply  consists  of  a  colossal  statue,  to  a  scale 
of  nine  feet  in  height,  in  bronze,  raised  on  a  granite  pedestal, 
surmounting  a  spacious  base,  consisting  of  several  steps  of  grada- 
tions. The  whole  is  almost  seventeen  feet  in  height.  '*  Dignity 
and  repose  appear  to  have  been  the  leading  objects  of  the  artist's 
ideas.'  The  figure  is  in  a  sitting  position,  and  is  habited  in  a 
consular  robe,  "  the  ample  folds  of  which  passing  over  the  body 
and  falling  from  the  seat,  give  breadth  and  efiTect  to  the  whole." 
The  right  arm  is  extended  ;  the  hand  supporting  Magna  Charta; 
the  left  arm  is  in  repose.  The  head  is  inclined  rather  forward, 
expressive  of  attention,  firmness,  and  complacency. 

The  inscription  is  in  letters  of  bronze,  and  is  simply  as  follows: 
"  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  erected  MDCCCXVI. 

♦  Malcolm*8  Lond.  vol.  ii.  p.  306.    Elmes'  Top.  Diet, 
t  Survey  of  Lond.  1742.  f  Hogh.  Lond.  vol.  iv.  p.  388. 
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The  Corporation  of  Sons  of  the  Clergj,  is  a  charitable  institution, 
at  No.  2,  in  this  square,  established  in  1678,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and  children  of  cleigy- 
men.  The  institution  had  its  powers  extended  by  a  new  charter 
given  by  Geoige  I.  in  1714.  It  has  a  school  for  the  orphans,  at 
St  John's  Wood. 

Red  Lion  Square  is  a  little  to  the  south-east;  it  was  named 
from  the  site,  Red  Lion  Fields,  and  contains  two  acres. 

The  Scotch  Churchy  on  the  south  side  of  Sidmouth  Street, 
Brunswick  Square,  was  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Tite, 
architect,  who  finding  from  the  nature  of  the  situation  by  which 
only  the  front  of  the  building  could  be  shown,  that  he 
had  wholly  to  depend  on  the  effect  he  could  obtain  by  the 
height  and  importance  of  the  front,  availed  himself  of  the 
cathedral-like  Mature  of  two  towers.  Mr.  Tite  has  chosen 
for  his  model  the  west  facade  of  York  Cathedral,  which  \$ 
allowed  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  first  stone  of 
this  chapel  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1824,  by  his  royal  high- 
ness William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  St.  Andrew's ;  Edward 
Irving,  A.M.  minister;  William  Dinwiddie,  elder,  William  Tite, 
architect."* 

Extending  north-eastward  from  the  Scotch  church,  a  handsome 
new  square  has  been  formed,  and  a  new  church  erected :  the  square 
has  been  named  Regent  Square, 

Bedford  Square^  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  from 
the  north  corner  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  near  the  east  end  of 
Oxford  Street,  communicating  with  Tottenham-court  Road,  by 
Tavistock  Street,  and  Bedford  Street 

All  the  new  houses  between  Russel  and  Bloomsbury  Squares, 
were  erected  in  the  year  1803 ;  and  most  of  the  large  tract  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Long  Fields,  has  been  covered  witk 
magnificent  houses  since  the  year  1801. 

Goner  Street  extends  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Bedford 
Square  to  Upper  Francis  Street,  from  whence  it  is  continued  under 
the  name  of  Upper  Gower  Street,  into  the  New  Road  i  and  near 
its  northern  termination  is 

The  London  University, 

The  situation  of  the  first  university  founded  in  this  immense 
city  is  most  peculiarly  favourable,  being  equally  removed  from  the 
busy  and  confined  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  the  fashion* 

*  This  WAS  the  inBcription  oq  the  hermetioally-eealed  bottle,  placed  under  the 
»tooe;  bot  wheo  the  time  appoiDted  arrived,  the  prince  was  oonfined  by  iUnees^ 
aud  appointed  as  his  snbstitate  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
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able  and  idle ;  whilst  it  is  not  iaconveniently  remote  from  either 
extremity.  The  building  was  commenced  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1827,  when  the  Duke  of  Sussex  laid  the  first  stone,  in  the  preaence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  design  is 
by  William  Wilkins,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  who  has  evinced  in  the  principal 
elevation  and  general  character  of  the  edifice  considerable  taste  and 
science.  It  consists  of  a  central  part,  and  two  wings  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  extremities  of  the  former,  it  extends  from 
north  to  south  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  with  a  depth,  from 
east  to  west,  including  the  two  semi^circular  theatres,  of  about  two 
hundred  feet.  The  elevation  is  at  once  classical  and  chaste,  having 
a  bold  and  rich  portico  in  the  centre,  elevated  on  a  plinth,  to  the 
height  of  the  first  story  (nineteen  feet),  and  is  approached  by 
numerous  steps,  which  are  arranged  to  produce  a  fine  ^ct.  Twelve 
Corinthian  columns  support  a  flattened  pediment,  in  the  tympanum 
of  which  is  a  composition  in  basso-relievo,  analogous  to  science  and 
literature.  Behind  this  pediment  is  a  cupola,  finished  by  a  lantern 
light,  in  imitation  of  a  peripteral  temple,  crowning  and  ornament- 
ing a  grand  octagonal  vestibule,  or  saloon.  North  of  this  is  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  by 
fifty,  and  twenty-three  feet  in  height,  opening  to  the  museum  of 
anatomy,  which  latter  communicates  with  two  rooms  for  professors, 
and  to  one  of  the  large  theatres,  or  lecture-rooms.  £ast  of  the 
vestibule  is  a  large  hall,  and  to  the  south  is  the  great  library, 
corresponding  in  size,  &c.  with  the  museum  of  natural  history; 
the  small  library ;  rooms  for  the  librarian,  for  apparatus,  and  also 
another  large  theatre.  The  ground-floor  consists  of  rooms  for 
lectures,  the  professor's  offices,  laboratory,  museum,  a  spacious 
cloister  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  by  twenty-four ;  rooms  for 
the  anatomical  school,  &c.  In  the  basement  are  other  apartments 
for  the  anatomical  schools,  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  students' 
common  room,  kitchen,  stewards'  room,  refreshment  rooms, 
housekeeper's  room,  vaults,  &c. 

The  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Metropolitan  I3niversity  has 
been  published.  It  is  to  be  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  a 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  such  number  of  fellows  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  under  the  rojral  sign  manual. 
The  vice-chancellor  is  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  fellows  of 
the  university,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chancellor.  The 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
have  the  entire  management  of,  and  superintendence  over,  the 
afifairs,  concerns,  and  property  of  the  said  university.  They 
have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make,  and  also  to  alter, 
any  by-laws  and  regulations  (so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  to  the  general  objects  and  provisions 
of  this  charter,)  touching  the  examinations  for  degrees,  and  the 
granting  of  the  same^  and  touching  the  mode  and  time  of  con- 
vening   the    meetings  of  the    chancellor,    vice-chancellor,    and 
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fellows,  and  in  general  touching  all  other  matters  whatsoever 
regarding  the  said  university;  and  all  such  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions, when  reduced  into  writing,  and  after  the  common  seal  of 
the  said  university  has  been  affixed  thereto,  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  persons  members  thereof,  and  all  candidates  for  degrees  to 
be  conferred  by  the  same;  all  such  by-laws  and  regulations 
having  been  first  submitted  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  and  approved  of  and  countersigned  by  him.  Once  at  least 
in  every  year,  the  said  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows 
shall  cause  to  be  held  an  examination  of  candidates  for  degrees. 
All  persons  shall  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  respective 
d^rees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arte,  bachelor  of  laws,  or 
doctor  of  laws,  bachelor  of  medicine,  or  doctor  of  medicine,  on 
presenting  to  the  said  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows, 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  such  candidate  has  completed  the 
course  of  instruction  which  the  said  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  fellows  shall  determine.  Such  certificates  may  be  granted 
from  London  University  College,  or  King's  College,  or  from  such 
other  institution,  corporate  or  unincorporated,  as  now  is,  or  hereafter 
shall  be  established  tor  the  purposes  of  education,  whether  in  the 
metropolis  or  elsewhere,  as  the  sign  manual  shall  hereafter 
authorize  to  issue  such  certificates.  The  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  and  fellows  shall  have  power  to  confer  the  several 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arte,  bachelor  of  laws, 
doctor  of  laws,  bachelor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
reasonable  fees  shall  be  charged  for  the  degrees  so  conferred,  as 
tiie  approbation  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct ;  and  such  fees  shall  be  carried  to  one  general 
fee-fund,  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  said  university. 
The  king  is  to  be  the  visitor  of  the  university. 

The  charter  for  the  London  University  CoU^  in  Gower  Street, 
has  also  been  published,  which  is  to  be  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  "The  London  University  College."  By  this  charter, 
which  is  dated  February  11,  183(5,  the  coU^  is  to  enjoy  all  the 
advanteges  of  a  chartered  body.  The  council  is  to  consist  of 
a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  and  not  less  than  sixteen  other  members,  to  be  elected  out 
of  the  members  of  the  body,  politic  or  corporate.  Henry  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux,  is  the  first  President,  and  W.  Tooke,  of 
Russel  S<}uare,  Esq.  the  first  Treasurer.  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
John  Smitl),  and  Stephen  Lushington,  are  to  be  members  of  the 
first  Council.  The  members  shall  hold  one  general  meeting  in 
each  year,  in  order  that  the  body  politic  may  at  a  general  meeting 
choose  the  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  other  the 
members  of  the  council ;  and  they  shall  have  full  power  at  any 
general  meeting,  to  make  and  ^establish  such  by-laws  as  they 
•hall  deem  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the  said  body.  The 
council  shall  have  the  sole  and   entire  management  and  super- 
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4niendence  of  the  said  college,  as.  wall  relating  to  the  lacome  and 
funds  thereof,'  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science  therein,  and  the  appointment  of  professors, 
tutors,  and  other  masters  and  instructors,  and  all  oth^  the 
afiairs  and  concerns  thereof. 

J^orih  London  Hospital^  Upper  Goner  Street, 

Tlie  contiguity  of  a  lH>spital  being  abtohitelj  necessary,  to  the 
full  supqess  of  a  medical  school,  and  the  school  of  the  universitj 
pf  London,  being  far  removed  from  any  of  the  lai^r  estaUSsh- 
mfluts  of  that  kind,  the  proprietary,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
council,  devoted  a  plot  of  ground  which  lay  immediately  opposite 
to  the  university,  on  the  other  side  of  Gower  Street,  to  the 
purposes  of  i^n  hospital.  Subscriptions  were  then  solicited  of 
the  friends  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  public  generally.  The 
concunittee  had  requested  tlie  concurrence  of  a  limited  number 
of  architects,  some  of  whom  submitted  designs  for  the  proposed 
structure,  and  of  these,  that  by  Mr.  A.  Anger  was  preferred. 
Limited  means  appear  to  have  restricted  the  new  structure  to  the 
plainest  possible  appearance.  The  line  of  front  is  that  of  the 
houses  in  Gower  Street,  on  the  west  side,  and  it  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  length ;  the  flanks  return  to  University  Stieet, 
and  to  Grafton  Street  east ;  in  the  former  the  length  is  ninety-five 
feet,  and  in  the  latter  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  and  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  hospital  about  three  hundred  beds.  The 
entrance  door  is  in  a  projecting  central  compartment,  which  is: 
crowned  by  a  pediment,  directly  opposite  to  the  grand  entrance  to 
the  university. 

Fitzroy  Square^  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  up  Grafton  Street:  it  is  a  small  handsome 
square,  on  two  sides  of  which  the  houses  are  faced  with  stone, 
and  designed  by  the  Adamses  of  the  Adelphi. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital^  is  in  Charles  Street,  opposite  the 
north  end  of  Berners  Street,  it  was  instituted  in  1745,  and  is 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  it  is  for  sick  and  lame 
patients,  Ijring-in  women,  and  persons  afflicted  with  cancer,  who 
are  attended  under  certain  regulations  at  their  own  houses.  It 
was  originally  held  in  Windmill  Street,  Tbttenham  Court  Bead. 
In  1755,  the  present  substantial  and  convenient  building  was 
erected ;  and  in  1834,  the  two  wings  were  extended  about  thirty 
feet,  the  general  appearance  improved  by  covering  with  stucco, 
anH  by  adding  to  its  height.* 

Numerous  excellent  streets  have  b.  en  formed,  extending  north- 
ward from  Oxford  Street;  of  these  Berners  Street ^  and  ^efvnum 
S.reet,  were  built  between  the  years  1750  end  1770. 

*  3ee  Mr.  Highmora's  **  PietM  Loadinensis.*' 
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Oxford  Market^  established  in  1731,  is  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  Oxford  Street,  going  from  St  Giles'  Church,  from  which  it 
is  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  is  a  good  market,  well  frequented. 
It  was  granted  under  the  great  seal,  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  authorizing  himself  and  his  lady,  and  their  heirs, 
to  bold  a  market  on  Mond|tys,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  for 
flesh,  fish,  fowl,  herbs,  &c.  The  first  street  {>arallel  with  Oxford 
Street,  on  the  north  is  Castle  Street  East^  or  Little,  from  Newman 
Street,  to  Oxford  Market ;  from  whence  it  is  continued  to  Cavendish 
Square,  by  West,  or  Great  Castle  Street;  and  a  short  distance 
northward  from  this,  a  line  of  coital  streets  are  continued  from 
Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  by  Goodge  Street,  Charles  Street, 
Mortimer  Street,  and  Seymour  Street,  to  Edgeware  Road,  near 
Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Portland  Street^  is  one  of  the  longest  streets  in  the  metropolis, 
extending,  if  we  include  Portland  Boad,  of  which  it  is  the 
continuation,  from  the  New  Boad,  Marylebone,  to  Oxford  Street, 
taking  in  at  this  extremity  a  portion  called  John  Street,  which 
was  built  about  the  year  1731,  but  Great  Portland  Street  is  far 
naoiB  modem.  Thence  to  Cavendish  Sq^uare,  originally  called 
Oxford  Square,  there  are  numerous  well-budt  streets. 

Caisendish  Square  merits  particular  notice.  The  plan  for 
building  this  beautiful  square  was  formed  in  the  year  1715,  and 
also  for  several  streets  on  the  north  of  Tyburn  Road.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  ground  was  laid  out;  the  circle  in  the  centre 
inclosed,  and  surrounded  with  a  parapet  wall,  and  pallisades. 

Three  Louses  only  compose  the  west  side ;  the  centre  one  was 
built  by  Lord  Bingley,  and  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  year  1722. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  in  length,  and  seventy  in 
breadth. 

The  north  side  contains  four  houses.  The  whole  of  this  side 
was  taken  in  the  year  1 770,  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  then  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  and  contemporary  with  Pope,  intending,  as  it  is 
•aid,  to  build  a  very  magnificent  mansion,  of  which  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetojnrn,  (late  the  princess  Amelia's, 
and  latterly,  that  great  friend  of  art,  Henry  Hope,  Esq.  who  died 
in  1811,)  and  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough's,  were  to  have  been 
wings.*  The  two  houses  in  the  midst,  are  of  Portland  stone, 
with  basements,  Corinthian  columns,  entablatures,  pediments,  and 
balustrades.  The  other  houses  are  of  brick,  and  are  the  two 
houses  just  mentioned,  as  intended  wings  to  the  duke's  projected 
palace. 

The  remaining  sides,  though  filled  by  large  houses,  have  nothing 
remarkable   to  recommend  them.      Lord   Harcourt    took   some 

*  L;6ons'»  Environs  III.  256. 
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ground  on  the  east  side,  and  the  rest,  except  as  above  specified, 
was  let  to  builders. 

A  gilt  equestrian  statue  made  of  lead,  by  Mr.  Chew,  in  the  jear 
1770,  at  the  expense  of  Lieutenant-General  William  Strode,  was 
put  up  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  on  the  4th  of  November  of 
that  ^ear.  This  statue  represents  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  justly  celebrated  conqueror  of  rebellion  at  Culloden;  and  has 
the  following  inscription : 

«*  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bom  April  15,  1721; 

died  31st  October,  1760.     This   equestrian  statue  was 

erected   by  Lieutenant-General  Strode,    for  his  private 

kindness ;  in  honor  of  his  public  virtue.    Anno  Domini, 

1770." 

The  row  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Tyburn  Boad,  was 

completed  in  1729,  and  it  was  then  called  Oxford  Street.    About 

the  same  time  most  of  the  following  streets,  leading  to  Cavendish 

Square,  and  Oxford  Market,  were  built,  and  the  ground  laid  out 

for  several  others :    Henrietta  Street,  Vere  Street,  Holies  Street, 

Margaret  Street,  Wimpole  Street,  Princes  Street,  Bolsover  Street, 

CasUe  Street,  John  Street,  Market  Street,  Lower  Harley  Street, 

Wigmore  Street,  Mortimer  Street,  &c.,  mostly  named  from  the 

title  and  family  distinctions  of  the  noble  houses  of  Oxford  and 

Portland.     Maitland  says,   there  were  in  his  time  five  hundred 

and   seventy-seven  houses  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  which 

consisted  of  pasture  fields.*     Maitland   published   his   work   in 

1739;   but  nearly  die  same  statement  is  continued  in  £ntick*8 

edition  of  1772. 

Mansfield  Street^  Harley  Street,  is  on  ground  which  was 
formerly  a  pool  of  water;  and  Stratford  Place  was  built  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  Citv  of  London,  called  the  Conduit 
Mead,  where  the  lord  mayor's  banqueting-house  formerly  stood. f 

From  the  year  1786,  till  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tio  ary  war  with  France,  new  buildings  increased  very  rapidly. 
The  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  farm,  was  let  on  building  leases ;  and  the  buildings  in 
the  north  part  were  equally  numerous. 

*  Lysons — ^Maitland. 
f  **  Od  the  18th  of  September,  1562,  the  Lord  Maior,  (Harper,)  Aldermen,  and 
many  worahipfiil  persons  ;  and  divers  of  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  twelve 
Companies,  rid  to  the  Conduit  heads,  to  see  them  after  the  old  ftishion :  and 
aforo  dinner  they  hnnted  the  Hare,  and  killed  her,  and  thence  to  dinner  at  the 
Head  of  the  Conduit.  There  was  a  good  nnmber  entertained  with  good  cheer 
by  the  Chamberlain ;  and  after  dinner  they  went  to  hunting  the  Fox.  There 
was  a  Kreat  cry  for  a  mile,  and  at  length  the  bounds  killed  him  at  the  end  of 
St.  Giles's.  Great  hailooiog  at  his  death,  and  blowing  of  horns :  and  thence  the 
Lord  Maior,  with  all  his  company,  rode  through  London,  to  his  place  in  Lurobard 
Street."— Stow,  Strvpe's  cd. 
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Portlaful  Flacs^  joisd  to  Begent  Street,  by  Cavendbb  Square, 
and  ig  continued  northward  by  Upper  Portland  Place,  to  Park 
Crescent :  it  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  handsomest  streets  in  the 
metropolis. 

This  noble  street  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  and  to 
a  restrictive  clause  in  the  agreement  between  the  Portland  family, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Foley.  *'  When  the  latter 
determined  to  build  Foley  House  in  the  fields  near  Cavendish 
Square,  he  stipulated,  that  no  other  building  should  be  erected 
upon  the  same  estate  to  the  north:  this  stipulation,  it  is  probable, 
had  no  other  object  than  to  prevent  any  accidental  nuisance  to 
Foley  House ;  but  when  the  riches  which  flowed  into  the  country^ 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  had  excited  a  rage  for  building,  and 
houses  rose  like  exhalations  in  the  parish  of  Marylc^one,  both 
parties  discovered  its  importance;  the  ancestor  of  IjoaA  Foley 
tlien  saw  the  cheerfulness  of  his  house  preserved  by  the  force  of 
this  stipulation,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  felt  that  his  prqjected 
improvements  were  checked  by  the  same  means.  Mn  Adam 
contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  their  jarring  interests,  by 
making  a  street,  equal  in  width  to  the  whole,  extent  of  Foley 
House,  thus  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  covenant,  without 
materially  affecting  the  prospect^  or  obstructing  the  ardour  of 
speculation. 

Regents  Park. 

This  extensive  and  beautiful  inolosure  had  its  commencement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  George  IV.,  and  was  named 
after  him,  as  an  honourable  monento  of  his  long  and  prosperous 
vegenoy.  In  1815  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  works 
necessarily  preparatory  to  this  undertaking.  An  immense  sewer, 
eoctaidiiig  from  the  Park  to  the  River  Thames  was  formed,  which 
eommenoed  in  Scotland  Yard ;  and  in  some  parts  of  its  course  wast 
njpwerds  of  fifteen  feet  deep  and  very  wide.*  The  change  that  haai 
■nee  been  effected  in  this  district,  is  truly  wonderful.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  New  Road,  from  which  it  has  five  entrances,  two 
between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Park  Square,  opposite  Park 
Grdsobnty  Portland  Place,  one  between  Ulster  Terrace  and  York 
Terraoe,  one  opposite  Marylebone  Church,  called  York  Gate,  and 
another  opposite  Baker  Street,  between  Cornwall  Terrace  and 
Clarenoe  Terrace;  on  the  west  by  a  new  road  leading  to  Lisson 
Grove;  on  the  north  by  Primrose  Hill ;  and  on  the  east  by  streets 
leading  to  the  Hempstead  Road.  The  Regent's  Canal  nearly 
encirdes  the  northern  half,  carried  through  a  beautifully  planted, 
valley.  In  the  centre  a  circular  road  called  the  Ring,  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  an  inclosure  planted  in  a  very  tasteful  manner  and  an 
elegantly  formed  lake,  with  its  numerous  islets  and  plantations^, 
produce  a  most  enchanting  effect.  The  whole  of  it  was  designed, 
«  Rev.  J.  Nightingale. 
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and  laid  oat  by  John  Nash,  Esq.  and  is  one  of  the  best  examplea 
of  taste  in  landscape  gardening  and  picturesque  architecture  in 
Europe. 

From  Portland  Place,  which  terminates  the  line  of  streets 
connecting  R^ent  Street  with  the  Park,  we  enter  Park  Crescent ; 
an  elegant  range  of  houses  in  the  centre  of  which,  there  is  a  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  On  the  opposite  northern  side  of  the  Ne«r 
Hoad  is  Park  Square;  and  on  its  eastern  side  the  wdl  known 
exhibition  of  The  Diorama;  it  is  at  the  back  of  the  housea, 
through  one  of  which  it  is  entered.  It  is  a  display  of  architectural 
landscape  scenery,  painted  by  MM.  Bonton  and  Daguere,  in  solid 
and  in  transparency,  arranged  and  lighted  in  a  peculiar  mode,  so 
a«  to  exhibit  changes  of  light  and  shade,  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  These  pictures  or 
scenes,  are  viewed  from  an  elegant  little  theatre,  which  is  moved 
from  one  picture  to  another  upon  a  pivot.  The  subjects  of  these 
beautiful  pictures  are  frequently  changed,  among  the  most  interest* 
ing  may  be  mentioned,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims,  and  of  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  valley  of  Mount  St^ 
Ootbardy  in  Switierland. 

The  Colosseum. 

This  is  a  building  of  immense  proportions,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  between  Park  Square  and  Cambridge  Terrace. 
It  contains  a  panoramic  view  of  London  and  the  surrounding 
country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  taken  by  Mr.  Homer,  a  land 
surveyor,  from  a  temporary  observatory,  raised  above  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  during  the  construction  of  the  present  new 
ball  and  cross  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.  A.  R.  A. 

The  grandest  £e»ature  of  this  building  is  its  portico,  whidi  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  proportioned  of  the  Greco-Doric  in  the 
metropolis,  and  gives  a  majestic  feature  to  thb  part  of  the  park. 
The  lodges  are  in  equal  good  taste,  and  do  great  credit  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Decimus  Burton. 

Of  the  Panorama  within  its  walls,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  toa 
highly ;  its  deception  is  so  complete,  and  the  accuracy  of  tbe 
architectural  and  other  details  so  correct  Every  church,  hooso' 
and  other  building  mav  be  known,  and  like  the  real  view,  will 
bear  even  the  test  of  telescopic  examination.  It  was  painted,  and 
the  sketches  finished  bv  Mr.  £.  T.  Paris  and  his  assistants,  and  ia 
of  the  enormous  size  of  forty  six  thousand  square  feet  of  surfkce. 

The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  top  of  the  cupola, 
is  very  fine,  and  the  spectator  is  interested  by  an  inspection  oi  tbe 
original  ball  and  cross  of  the  cathedral.  Under  the  Panorama  is  a 
circular  saloon  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  for  refresh- 
ment   It  CDBtains  many  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  is  ever 
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^mrymg  as  sales  take  place,  and  firesh  subiects  arriye.  In  the  cir* 
«vlar  tabe  tliat  goes  up  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  ascending 
itKNDv  by  which  persons  who  wish  it,  may  enter  at  the  bottom,  and 
n  a  few  seconds  find  themselves  at  the  top.  There  are  also  some 
beautifol  conservatories,  full  of  the  finest  varieties  of  exotics,  which 
from  the  agreeable  warmth  produced  by  hot  water,  form  an  attractive 
pranenade  in  the  winter  season ;  a  splendid  fountain,  and  a  very 
beaatiful  Swiss  Cottage  of  several  apartmenta,  in  which  the  archi* 
tBctmal  characteristics  of  the  Chalei  are  well  preserved.  From 
tbe  windows  are  seen  real  water-fiills,  rocks,  mountain  sceneryi 
1  a  lake,  with  beautiful  foreign  water  fowls. 


Oambrid^  Terrace^  is  a  handsome  row  of  houses^  on  the  east 
«f  the  Ftoky  named  after  his  majesty's  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  The  centre  and  the  two  wings  are  ornamented  with 
porticoes  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  with  rusticated  columns.  The 
plantations  on  the  side  next  the  Colosseum  add  matarially  to  the 
cfibct  of  the  architecture,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Nash. 

Che9ter  Terrace^  is  named  from  the  royal  Earldom  of  Chester; 
it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Nash.  At  each  end  of  the  tenaae  a.  Corinthian  arch  connecta 
wilfa  fifst-rate  mansions,  and  produce  a  nch  and  picturesque 


CSumberland  Terrace^  is  the  last  terrace  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  Park,  going  from  the  Colosseum^  before  coming  to  St. 
Katherine's  Hospital,  and  is  the  next  above  Chester  Terrace  in 
this  park  <^  terraces;  it  has  greater  pretentions  to  architectural 
beau^  than  any  other  in  ita  neighbourhood.  The  prevailing 
charscter  of  Cumberland  Terrace  is  grandeur,  arising  (torn  a 
Majestic  simplicity  of  large  parte.  It  consiste  of  a  lofty  rusticated 
ground  story,  above  which  is  an  elevation  of  two  stories,  em- 
bellished with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order.  Ita 
sttnation  for  a  metropolis,  is  unrivalled,  and  the  plantations  are 
judiciously  employed  to  set  off  the  architectural  and  sculptural 
decorations  of  the  building.    It  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nash. 

Si.  Katharine^ 9  HatpUaly  is  between  Cumberland  Terrace  and 
Gloucester  Terrace ;  it  consista  of  a  very  handsome  chapel,  which 
contains  the  curious  pulpit,  monuments,  &c.  brought  fixnn  the 
ancient  hospital  on  ita  demolition  in  the  year  1825,  as  determined 
on  between  the  chapter  and  the  new  St  Katharine*s  Dock  Com« 
pany;  the  site  being  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
dock  by  the  Tower. 

**  This  hospital,  (says  Stowe,)  was  founded  by  Matilda,  the  queen, 
wife  to  Kiujg  Stephen,  bv  license  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  London,  on  whose  ground   she  founded  it. 
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Elianor  the  ^ueene,  wife  to  King  Edward  the  Firat,  a 
fbundreflMPe,  appointed  to  be  there,  one  master,  three  brethren  cbtt^ 
kins,  and  three  sisters,  ten  poore  women,  aiid  six  {KKire  dedci; 
sfaee  gare  to  them  the  manor  of  Glarton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  XJp« 
church,  in  Kent,  &a  Queen  Philippa,  wife  to  King  Edward  tna 
Third,  1351,  founded  a  chantry  there,  and  gave  to  that  hosintal 
tenne  pound  land  by  yeare;  it  was  of  late  time  called  a  free  chap* 
pel,  a  college,  and  an  hospital  for  poore  sisters.  The  quire  which 
(of  late  years)  was  not  inferior  to  St.  Paul's,  was  disaolvcwl  bj 
Doctor  Wilson,  a  late  master  there,  the  brethren  and  nstea 
remaining.  The  house  was  yahied  at  315/.  14^.  2^  being  now  of 
late  yeeres  inclosed  about  or  pestered  with  small  tenements,  and 
homely  cottages,  having  inhabitants  English  and  strangers,  more 
in  number  than  in  some  cities  in  England.  There  lye  buried  in  this 
church,  the  Comte  of  Huntingdon,  1447,  and  his  two  wives,  19 
a  faire  tombe  on  the  north  side  the  quire.  Thomas  Walsii^lmc^ 
Esq.  and  Thomas  Ballard,  Esq.,  by  him,  1465.  Thomas  Flemming^ 
knight,  1466,"  &c. 

The  new  church  and  hospital  are  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
East  Gate  of  the  Park.  The  church  is  in  the  flend  Gothic  style, 
with  two  octagonal  towers,  the  upp«r  divisions  of  which  aitf 
nanelled,  and  finished  with  pinnacles;  at  the  angles  are  smaU 
buttresses  finished  in  a  con«spo|idi]ig  style.  Above  the  centr^ 
window,  (the  tracenr  of  which  is  very  beautiful,)  are  the  royal 
arms,  and  those  of  tne  college,  and  on  the  dwellings  of  the  chap- 
lains those  of  the  college  are  r^>eated,  encircled  with  the  motto 
*^  Elianor  fundavit,"—wiidi  the  royal  arms  to  correspond.  There 
are  also  two  lodges,  bearing  portions  of  the  same  arms,  encir* 
ded  with  "" Fundavit  Mathilda,  1548"— and  ''In  hoc  situ  restit» 
1828." 

In  the  centre  of  the  court-yard  is  a  conduit  for  the  supply  of  the 
hospital.  The  whole  is  immediately  &cing  the  Fark-Soad,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  stands  the  house  of  the  master,  which  is  % 
handsome  specimen  of  domestic  architecUire,  and  in  a  style  oories* 

Cling  with  the  Hospital ;  being  of  brick  heed  with  stoiie«  It 
an  appearance  of  stability  and  comfort,  which  w^  accord  witb 
the  general  character  of  tfaie  establishment ;  and  its  orpameiiled 
portal,  is  a  fine  s^imen  of  architectural  embellisbment.  The  site 
ef  the  mansion  is  considerably  above  the  road,  and  commands 
manv  picturesque  views  of  the  Park. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by,  and  erected  under  the  soperia* 
tendance  of  Mr.  Poynter,  a  nupil  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  are  a  good 
imitation  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architeotnrs 
of  England. 

Behind  St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  a  range  of  barracks  has  been 
erected  for  the  Horse  Guards;  and  the  north-east  side  of  the  Park 
terminates  by  handsome  buildings,  which  form  fdiat  has  been 
named  Gloucester  Terrace. 
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The  2^logical  Gardens. 

The  Zoological  Society  was  founded  in  1826,  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Lord  Auckland,  and  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  patrons  of  science.  The  museum  of  this  society, 
which  contains  many  of  the  more  tender  species  and  stuffed  speci- 
mens, is  at  No.  33,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square :  their  gardens 
are  in  Regent's  Park,  northward  of  St  Katharine's  Hospital,  and 
at  the  north-west  side  of  the  grounds  of  the  master's  house. 

This  institution  was^  opened  to  the  public  in  1828,  and  has 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  has  continued  to 
iacrease. 

From  the  rustic  entrance  lodges,  the  visitant  proceeds  along  the 
terrace,  bordered  with  a  choice  variety  of  flowers,  to  the  bear  pit^. 
Below  the  terrace,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  inclosed  lawn  for  aquatic 
Inrds.  To  the  right  of  the  house  is  the  llama  house.  Between 
the  lawn  and  the  llama  house,  a  lai^e  octagon  summer  cage  has 
been  fitted  up;  but,  in  the  winter,  the  birds  are  removed  to 
some  of  the  warmer  repositories.  Qn  the  south  side  of  the  llama 
house  is  a  court^yard,  in  which  are  some  of  the  more  hardy 
quadrnpeds;  and  ^i  temporary  buildings,  in  this  part,  are  dens  for 
the  large  feline  quadrupeds,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
leopard,  the  jaguar,  the  nyl-ghau,  the  antelope,  &lc.  !in  the  same 
Tiomity  are  the  hys^a^  jackal,  wild  and  civet  cats.  In  an  in- 
closnre  at  the  back  of  these  dens,  several  varieties  of  the  goat  and 
of  sheep  are  allowed  to  range;  and  adjoining  the  green  plot, 
nmnerous  moveable  aviari^  are  plaosd,  containing  gold  and  other 
pheasants.  Spaie  of  the  canine  species  axe  exhibited  at  the 
southern  extremitj  of  the  gardens.  A  white  or  polar  bear  is  to 
he  seen  near  the  moveable  aviaries ;  and  about  the  same  spot  some 
Bonkey  boxes  are  fxed  at  the  ton  of  poles.  A  cage  containing 
the  harpy  ea^e  hit  been  fij(ed  in  the  same  quarter,  seal  and  other 
ponds  are  opporite  this  cage.  Proceeding  to  the  north  of  these 
lodosnres,  t^  monkey  house,  with  large  cages  in  front,  will  be 
found;  and,  to  the  east  of  the  monkey  house,  a  building  for  the 
reocotbn  of  birds  of  the  vulture  genus,  and  an  aviary  for  small  and 
middle  aiied  birds.  Cattle  sheds  and  yards  next  command  attention, 
at  the  hadii  of  which  are  cages  for  owls.  The  cattle  sheds  contain 
the  Iwahmio  bull  and  the  american  buffido  or  bison.  Southward 
of  the  cattle  sheds  is  the  dove  cote,  with  its  inmates  of  doves  and 
pigeons.  The  eagle  aviary  is  well  worth  inspection ;  it  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  dove  cote.     Near  the  eagle,  on  one  side,  are  the 

Euaea  pig  establishment  and  wolf  den ;  on  the  other  side,  a  pond 
r  swans  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Beturning  towards  the  lawn, 
the  visitor  passes  cages  for  the  larse  birds,  such  as  cranes,  storks^ 
herons,  ficc.;  and,  at  the  back  o£  tliese  cages,  are  apartments*  for 
the  keepers,  and  more  westward  an  inclosure  for  pelicans  and 
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emut.     A.  pair  of  alligatora  are  exhibited  in  the  pond   of  this 
inclosnre. 

The  original  grant  of  land  being  found  inadequate,  to  contain 
the  various  specimens  of  soology,  with  which  the  society  was  pre- 
sented, an  additional  piece  of  ground  was  allowed  for  the  purpose 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the  whole  is  now  connected  bj 
a  tunnel  underneath  the  carriage-way  in  the  Park.  Having  passed 
through  the  tunnel,  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  is  the 
squirrel  cage,  where  different  species  of  that  animal  are  exhibited. 

A  path  to  the  right  leads  to  a  repository,  where  most  of  the 
aninuus  belonging  to  the  temporary  dens,  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters. In  summer  it  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  smalla  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  To  the  right  of  the  repository  are  cagw  and  keomsb 
for  a  few  more  specimens  of  the  canine  species.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  other  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  gardens,  in  which  are 
placed  an  ostrich  and  the  kangaroo  shed,  with  a  paddock  adjoin- 
ing. An  extensive  building,  to  the  west  of  the  paddock,  contains 
some  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  presented  by  the  king;  such  as 
wapati  deer,  nyl-ghaus,  and  a  male  Indian  elephant  Peccary  sties 
ana  a  tapir  house  terminate  the  gardens  at  this  point  For  the 
curious  m  zoology,  it.will  require  at  least  a  day  to  inqiect  the 
whole  with  any  degree  of  satis&ction  and  pleasure.  The  gardens 
are  tastefully  disposed  and  well  supplied  with  chairs. 

Admission  to  the  gardens  is  obtained  by  an  order  signed  by  a 
member,  and  the  payment  of  one  shilling  at  the  entrance,  any  hour 
from  ten  o'clock  to  sunset 

Macclesfield  Brufye^  at  the  nortiiem  boundary  of  the  Patk, 
leads  from  the  circular  road  into  the  Primrose  Hill  Road.  This 
bridge  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Moi^an,  and  its  construe- 
tion  is  considered  to  be  appropriate  and  architecturaL  Its  niers 
are  formed  by  cast  iron  columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  tnm 
which  spring  the  arches,  covering  the  towing  path,  the  canal  itself, 
and  the  southern  bank;  the  c^actiSj  or  top  of  the  columns,  the 
mouldings  or  ornaments  of  the  capitals,  and  the  ftieze,  are  in  ex- 
ceeding good  taste,  as  are  the  ample  shafts.  The  supporters  of 
the  road-way,  likewise,  correspond  with  the  order.  It  has  a  beauti- 
ful and  light  appearance,  and  is  an  improvement  in  execution  upon 
a  design  of  Mr.  Perronet's  for  an  architectural  bridge.  T^ 
columns  are  well  proportioned,  and  suitablv  robust,  carrying  solid- 
ity, grace,  and  beautv  in  every  part ;  from  the  massy  grandeur  of  the 
abacus  to  the  graceful  revolving  of  the  beautiful  echinus,  and  to  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  slighSy  indented  flutings.  This  bridge  is  id 
the  same  family  as  the  beautiful  little  bridge  in  Hyde  Park,  between 
the  new  entrance  and  the  barracks,  and  for  lightness,  elegance, 
and  originality  is  scarcely  surpassed,  by  any  bridge  in  Ewope.^ 

*  Ellne8*M«tropo1itanImp^*yement8• 
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Sussex  Place^  is  on  the  south  western  portion  of  the  Park,  and 
is  a  row  of  handsome  mansions,  named  after  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
They  are  a  picturesque  design  hy  Mr.  Nash,  with  some  peculiarly 
useless  and  ugly  cupolas.  The  gardens  to  this  place  are  tastefully 
disposed,  and  the  situation  commands  some  of  the  most  fascinat-^ 
ing  prospects  of  the  Park.  Before  the  &9ade  the  lake  spreads  its 
silvery  sheet,  and  reflects  the  oriental  cupolas  with  full  eflfect; 
and  the  varied  plantations  of  the  Park,  especially  on  the  opposite 
margin  of  the  lake,  group  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  render  Sussex 
Place  one  of  the  most  delightful  sites  in  this  agreeable  vioini^. 

Clarenee  Terrace^  is  a  picturesane  row  of  houses^  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Park,  and  namea  in  honour  of  King  William 
IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  They  are  from  the  desi^s  of 
Deounus  Binlon.  Esq.,  and  consist  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  connected  by  two  colonnades,  of  the  lonio 
Older.  It  is  the  smallest  terrace  in  this  park,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  design,  and  pure  in  taste. 

CammdU  Terrace^  is  the  first  row  of  houses  on  the  left,  on 
entering  from  opposite  Marylebone  New  Church,  between  York 
Terrace  and  Clarence  Terrace.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  new  terraces,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  title  of  George  IV.  when  Regent  of 
these  kingdoms.  The  houses  are  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  those 
of  York  Terrace,  but  possess  a  character  for  regular  beauty  that 
some  of  its  neighbours  want.  It  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Dectmus  Burton.  The  ground  story  is  rusticated,  and  supports 
two  upper  stories  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
Corintliian  order. 

York  Terrace^  is  to  the  right  and  left  on  entering  the  Park,  by 
York  Gate,  opposite  Marylebone  New  Church. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  is  Ghrseoo-Italian,  and  consista 
of  an  entrance  or  ground  story,  with  semicircular  headed  windows, 
and  rusticated  piers.  A  continued  pedestal  above  the  arches  of 
these  windows  runs  through  the  composition,  divided  between  the 
odomns  into  balustrades,  m  front  of  the  windows  of  the  principal 
story,  to  which  they  form  handsome  balconies.  The  elegant  win- 
dows c^  this  and  the  principal  chamber  story,  are  of  the  lUissus 
looie,  and  they  are  decorated  with  a  colonnade,  completed  with  a 
mXL  proportioned  entablature  from  the  same  beautiful  order.  York 
Terrace  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nash. 

Ulster  Place,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Boad,  beginning 
St  the  western  side  of  Park  Square;  and  Ulster  Terrace  is  on  the 
Dorth-west  comer  of  the  same  square,  exactly  parallei  to  the 
preceding. 
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Marylehone  JUmshouses, 

This  pi  ikndiropic  design  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  c^ulent 
perish  of  Marylebone.     It  originated  in  the  munificent  legacy  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  bequeathed  to  the  parish  by  Count  Woromow, 
long  ambassadof  of  Russia  to  this  country.     With   this  sum,  a 
■UMcripticn  was  commenced  for  erecting  an  asylum  for  the  a^ed 
and  unfortunate,  and  endowing  the  establishment  with  appropriate 
funds.    The  contributions  already  amount  to  2,200iL,  to  which  is 
added  the  Woronzow  legacy  of  500/.,  making  a  total  of  2,700/. 
'   The  building'  of  the  almahonaes  being   determined  on  by  the 
managing  committee,  the  ground  was  taken  in  the  Circus  Road, 
Regent's  Park.    The  committee  then  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
several  architects  resident  within  the  parish.     Numerous  plans  and 
estimates  were,  accordingly,  submitted  to  the  sub*committee,  who 
selected  the  design  furnished  by  Messrs.  Pink  and  Erlam,  No.  29, 
Upper  Seymour  Street  Portman  S<juare ;   which  choice  has  \xea 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  the  subscribears. 

The  ground  is  neariy  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  foundation  has  been  oommenoed. 
The  buildings  will  consist  of  a  centre^  with  a  chapel,  and  two 
wings,  in  the  old  English  domestic  style  of  architecture.  The 
central  chapel  will  be  ornamented  with  octagonal  towers  and  pin* 
nacles.  The  remainder  of  the  centre  and  the  wings  will  be  divided 
into  fourteen  houses,  with  offices  in  the  rear;  afibrding  houses  for 
fifty-eight  persons.  The  bmldtng  will  be  of  brick,  and  the  feooC 
finished  with  imitative  stone;  the  gables  throughout  being  orna- 
mented with  finials.  The  area  will  be  neatly  disposed,  with  a  basiff 
and  jet  of  water  in  the  centre.  The  amount  of  the  building  con- 
tract is  about  3,500/.  When  completed,  the  Marylehone  Alms- 
houses' will  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  foundation  in  the 
suburbs;  and  to  a  wei^regulated  mind,  this  building  and  its 
assoctalions  of  benevolence,  will  a£ford  eq^ual  saftiafiiction  with  the 
prospect  of  any  palatial  mansion  in  its  vicinity. 

Welbeek  Street^  is  one  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  received  from  the  builders  the  name  of  the  earFs  seal  in^ 
Hertfordshire.  The  chapel,  at  the  south  end  of  this  street,  is  a  oeat 
little  structure,  with  a  steeple;  the  foundation  was  kid  in  August, 
1721.  It  is  said^  in  the  pnnts  of  the  day,  to  have  been  built  at  tiw 
expense  of  Lord  Harley,  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  \m 
manor,  in  which  it  is  situated.* 

At  No:  77  in  this  street  was  instituted  the  St  Maryl  bone 
General  Dispensary,  in  the  year  1785;    it  is  mai  taia^   upon 

*  MalcoIm*8  London,  IV.  351 
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principlef  similar  to  most  others,  in  giving  medicine  and  advice  to 
the  tick  poor,  and  pregnant  women,  gratis,  and  is  supported  by 
▼olmitarj  contributions.  Its  extent  is  throughout  the  parishes  of 
St  Marjlebone,  St.  James,  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square,  St.  Giles-in-the^Fields,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St  Anne,  Soho,  St  Pancras,  and  Paddington.* 

The  next  most  important  street  commences  in  Oxford  Street, 
whence  it  proceeds  as  Orchard  Street  to  Portman  Square ;  after 
which  it  becomes  Baker  Street ;  then  York  Place,  Upper  Baker 
Street 

Portman  Square^  is  formed  of  large  and  elegant  houses,  the 
town  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Manchester  Square,  receives  its  name  from  the  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  which  is  on  its  northern  side,  with  a  superb 
portico  in  front ;  Berkeley  Street  passes  this  front,  extending  to 
the  Edgeware  Road.  Wigmore  Street  extends,  under  different 
names,  from  Wells  Street  to  the  Edgeware  Road ;  and  forms  the 
north  side  of  Cavendish  Square,  and  the  south  side  of  Portman 
Square. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Marylehone  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  JViw  Road,  opposite  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park.  The  first 
church  of  this  parish  was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  the  second  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  derives  its  present  name  from  the  situation  of 
the  first  most  ancient  building,  which  caused  it  to  be  distinguished 
M  "  St.  Mary  at  the  Bourne,'*  and  by  corruption,  St  Maryle- 
hone, Of  the  good.  The  first  church  stood  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
Present  Court  House,  at  the  end  of  Marylebone  Lane,  near  Oxford 
treet,  at  the  corner  of  Stratford  Place.f 

The  church  of  Maryhone  (or  Tybourn  as  it  was  then  called) 
was  appropriated,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  William  de  Sancta 
Maria,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  priory  of  St  Lawrence  de  Blake- 
more,  in  Essex,  a  competent  maintenance  being  reserved  to  the 
vicar. 

In  1400,  Bishop  Braybrook  panted  a  license  to  remove  the  old 
church  of  Tjboum,  (dedicated  to  St*  John,)  which  stood  in  a 
lonely  place  near  the  highway,  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  who  frequently  stole  the  images,  bells,  and  ornaments, 
and  to  build  a  new  church  of  stones  or  flints,  near  the  place  where 
a  chapel  had  been  then  lately  erected,  which  chapel  might  in  the 
meantime  be  used.  The  bishop  claimed  the  privilege  of  laying 
the  first  stone.  The  old  church-yard,  was  to  be  preserved,  but 
the  parishioners  were  allowed  to  inclose  another  adjoining  to  the 
new  church.^    The  church  was  accordingly  rebuilt 

On  the  suppression  of  the  priory  of  St  Lawrence,  in  1525,  the 

•  High  more,  p.  sr'J.  t  Lyson's  EoTirooe.  tLyson 

2   Y 
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king  gkve  this  rectory  to  Cardinal  Wolaer,  with  licehce  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  s  Church ;  who,  ftt 
his  request,  granted  it  to  the  masters  and  scholars  of  his  college  at 
Ipswich. 

When  the  cardinal  fell  into  disgrace,  the  king  seized  this  rectory 
as  part  of  his  property ;  and  it  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  year 
1552,  when  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Reeve,  and  Greorge  Cotton, 
in  common  socage.  It  then  came  into  the  Forset  family,  pro-> 
prietors  of  the  manor  before  the  year  1560,  and  has  since  passed 
through  the  same  hands  as  the  manors.  The  rectory  still  con- 
tinues inappropriated ;  the  benefice  has  been  considered  as  a  donative 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  as  rector, 
nominates  the  curate,  who  is  licenced  by  the  Bishop  of  Londcm, 
In  the  year  1511,  the  curate*s  stipend  was  only  13#.  per  annum, 
paid  by  Thomas  Hobson,  then  lessee,  under  the  priory  of  Blake- 
more.  In  1650,  the  inappropriation  was  valued  at  £80  per 
annum  ;*  at  that  time  the  whole  of  his  emoluments  could  scarcely 
exceed  double  that  sum.  But  from  the  prodigious  increase  of 
buildings  and  population,  its  contingencies  are  now  such,  as  to 
make  it  a  very  valuable  benefice.  The  ancient  church  has  been 
converted  into  a  parish  chapel^  by  the  following  occurrence :  a 
private  chapel,  buUt  by  an  individual  on  speculation,  being  nearly 
completed  in  1817,  on  a  very  capacious  plan,  the  inhabitants 
purchased  the  building,  and  converted  it  into  a  handsome  church, 
at  the  expense  of  £60,000. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
original  church,  which  was  made  a  chapel,  as  is  stated  on  a  stone 
tablet  within  that  edifice,  on  the  consecration  of  the  new  churclu 

Converted  into  a  Parish  Chapel, 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  LI.  Greoige  IIL 

On  the  IV.  of  February, 

A.D.  MDCCCXVIIl. 

The  day  of  Consecration  of  the  New  Church. 

Above  this  tablet,  is  another  bearing  the  date  of  the  rebuilding. 
Rebuilt  in  ye  year  1741, 

Walter  Lee         >  Church 
John  Descampe  )  Wardens. 

This  large  parish  has  five  splendid  churches,  including  St. 
Mary's  or  the  mother  church,  which  is  a  yery  handsome  building,, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  from  designs  by  Thomas  Hardwick,  Esq. 

The  Church  of  Si.  Mary^  Bryanston  Square,  was  designed  by 
Robert  Smirke,  Esq.  R.  A.,  and  consecrated  in  January,  1824*    Jt 

*  Parliiunentary  Sarvey,  Lamb»  MSS.  Lib.  Richard  Biioner  ¥ras  thea  carate. 
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is  a  district  rectory,  and  ia  the  same  jiirisdictioa  as  the  mother 
church. 

The  Church  of  All  Souls,  Langham  Place,  was  designed  by 
John  Nash,  Esq.,  and  consecrated  in  1825.  It  is  a  similar  district 
rectory  with  the  preceding. 

Christ's  Church,  Stafford  Street,  Lisson  Green.  It  was  begun 
m  1822,  and  opened  for  divine  service  in  1825.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial building,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Smirke;  its  front 
18  embellished  by  a  recessed  or  inverted  portico  of  the  Ionic  order, 
above  which,  is  a  square  tower  surrounded  by  a  cupola  and  vane. 

Trinity  Church,  Portland  Road,  was  designed  by  Sir  John 
Soane,  R.  A.,  and  consecrated  in  1828. 

It  is  a  similar  district  rectory  with  the  three  preceding. 

There  are  also,  within  this  parish,  several  episcopal  chapels^ 
viz.  Oxford  Chapel,  in  Vere  Street,  designed  by  James  Gibbs,  in 
1724;  Bentinck  Chapel,  in  1772;  Portman  Chapel,  1779;  Marga- 
ret Street  Chapel,  1779;  and  Baker  Street  Chapel,  and  Brunswick 
Chapel,  in  Upper  Berkley  Street,  in  1782.  St.  John's  Wood 
Chapel,  was  designed  b^  the  late  Thomas  Hardwick,  Esq.,  and  is 
a  curacy  in  the  same  jurisdiction  and  patronage  as  the  four  district 
churches. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Maryhone  was  a 
small  village,  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  any  part  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1715,  a  plan  was  formed  for  building  Cavendish  Square,  and 
several  streets  on  the  north  side  of  Ty bourn  Road,  and  in  1718, 
the  ground  was  laid  out,  and  the  circle  in  the  centre  enclosed; 
in  which  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  erected  in 
1770,  yet  owing  to  the  failures  from  the  South  Sea  afllair,  the 
square,  as  well  as  other  buildings,  were  not  completed  till  several 
years  after*  The  row  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Tyboum 
Road,  was  finished  in  1792,  and  it  was  then  called  Oxford  Street, 
About  the  same  time,  most  of  the  streets  leading  to  Cavendish 
Square,  and  Oxford  Market,  were  built,*  and  the  ground  was  laid 
out  for  several  others.t  In  1739,  there  were  five  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  houses  in  this  parish,  and  thirty-five  persons  who 
kept  coaches.  There  yet  remained  a  considerable  void  between 
the  village  and  the  pasture  fields  of  this  parish.  Portland  Square 
was  begun  in  1764,  but  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  it  was 
completed.  In  1770,  the  continuation  of  Harley  Street  was  begun. 
Portland  Place  was  built  soon  after ;  and  Manchester  Square,  in 
1776.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  in  1795,  was  six 
thousand  two  hundred ;  in  1801,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four;  in  1811,  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
and  in  1821,  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

*  Henrietta,  Vere,  Holies,  Margaret,  CaTeodish,  Welbeck,  Wimpole,  Princes; 
Cattle.  John.  Market  Street,  &c. 
i  Lower  Harley,  Wigmore,  Mortimer  Street,  &c 
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The  population  in  1821,  was  ninety-six  thousand  and  &rty; 
and  in  1831 ,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  six. 

CheUea, 

This  mteresting  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  Thames,  and  was  formerljr  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  retirements  in  this  vicinity;  but  its  rural 
character  has  been  destroyed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
extending  north-eastward  to  Hyde  Park  comer.  The  parish 
church,  and  the  most  attractive  portions  of  Chelsea,  are  placed  on 
the  Reach  of  the  Thames,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
and  wider  than  anv  part  of  the  river  westward  from  London 
Bridge.*  Its  church  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  Nem  Palace^ 
on  Uie  south-west 

The  numerous  streets  and  crowded  dwellings,  in  some  parts  of 
this  town,  are  indicative  of  increasing  trade  and  population,  and 
many  new  streets  and  ranges  of  buildings  are  of  distinguished  beauty 
and  el^ance.  Yet  the  spirit  of  speculation  has  been  denied  access  to 
certain  favoured  spots ;  and  here  are  seen  detached  villas,  elegai^ 
capacious,  and  adorned  by  a  fine  spread  of  home  scenery. 

The  parish  of  Chelsea  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fulham 
Road,  which  separates  it  from  Kensington ;  and  on  the  east  by  a 
rivulet,  which  divides  it  from  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and 
which  enters  the  Thames  near  Ranelagh.  On  the  west,  a  brook, 
which  rises  near  Wormholt  Scrubs,  and  falls  into  the  Thames 
facing  Battersea  Church,  divides  this  parish  from  that  of  Fulham; 
and,  on  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Thames.f 

Lysons  observes,^  **  that  the  most  antient  record  in  wbich  he 
has  seen  the  name  of  this  place  mentioned,  is  a  charter  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  wbich  it  is  written  Cealchylle."  In  Domesday 
the  name  is  thus  written,  in  a  double  manner,  S323^  The  word 
Chelsey  was  first  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  present 
mode  of  spelling  the  name  appears  to  have  grown  into  use  al>out  a 
century  back.  There  have  been  various  conjectures  respecting  the 
e^mology  of  this  term.  Norden  8ays,§  "  that  Chelsey  is  so  called 
of  the  nature  of  the  place,  whose  Strond  is  like  the  chesel^  whicb 
the  sea  casteth  up  of  sand  and  pebble  stones.  Thereof  called 
Cheselgef/,  breefely  Chelsey,  as  is  Chelsey,  in  Sussex  ;*'  and  the 
opinion  of  Norden  appears  to  be  that  best  entitled  to  acceptation. 

According  to  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  manor  of  Chelsea  was  bestowed  by 

*  la  this  fine  and  bold  reach,  the  waters  of  the  Thames  are  more  subject  to 
wavy  roogbnes8»  than  io  any  other  part,  west  of  London  Bridge. 

t  Faulkner's  Chelsea,  p.  4.  X  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  45. 

§  Speculom  Britannias,  p.  17. 
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2%urstanf  who  held  it  of  the  king,  on  Westminister  Abbey;  but 
in  the  Surrey  taken  bjr  order  of  William  I.  there  is  only  the 
following  entry  concerning  this  place:  *' Edward  de  Sarisberie 
holds  Chelched,  or  Cercehede,*  for  two  hides.  There  is  land  to 
five  ploughs.  One  hide  is  in  the  demesne,  and  there  are  now  two 
ploughs  there.  The  Villanes  have  one  plough ;  and  two  ploughs 
might  yet  be  n»de.  There  are  two  Villanes  of  two  virgates,  and 
four  Villanes  of  half  a  virgate  etacAx ;  and  three  Bordars  of  five 
acres  each,  and  three  Bondmen.  Meadow  for  two  Ploughs. 
Pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  village  Pannage  for  sixty  hogs :  and 
fifty-two  pence.  Its  whole  value  is  nine  pounds ;  the  same  when 
received,  and  always.  Wluuene,  a  vassal  of  King  Edward's,  held 
this  manor;  he  might  sell  it  to  whom  hewould.*'t  It  is,  however, 
observed  by  Mr.  Lysons  "  as  possible  that,  although  the  Domes- 
day Survey  makes  no  mention  of  any  lands  or  manor  belonging  to 
the  church  of  Westminister,  in  Chelsea,  they  might  have  been 
included  amongst  its  possessions  in  Westminister,  where  that 
church  is  said  to  have  had  thirteen  hides  and  a  half.*':{  But  if 
two  distinct  manors  were  recognized  at  this  period,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  existed  in  any  subsequent  era. 

Maitland,  in  his  History  of  London,  supposes  that  when  the 
Britons,  after  experiencing  a  defeat  in  the  reign  of  Cladius,  were 
compelled  to  ford  the  River  Tliames,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Emperor,  who  then  completely  routed  them,  the  spot  chosen  for 
their  passage  through  the  river,  was  ia  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
Chelsea  College  Garden. § 

When  Pope  Adrian,  in  the  year  785,  sent  legates  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  certain  supposed  errors  of  ^th 
and  defects  of  religious  practice,  a  synod  was  held  ac  Cealchythe 
(Chelsea). 

For  several  centuries  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  this 
synod  was  held,  history  is  silent  respecting  the  village;  but  it 
recurs  to  notice,  in  a  pleasing  point  of  view,  as  the  chosen  residence 
of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  connected  with  the  coun- 
cils and  warlike  operations  of  the  country,  in  ages  celebrated  for 
wisdom  and  valour.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  mansions 
constructed  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  it  is  said  Chelsea  was 
anciently  denominated  the  **  Village  of  Palaces."    The  real  beauty 

*  Written  as  above,    f  Bawden's  Translation  of  Domesday  for  Midd.  p.  42. 
X  Environs,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  47. 

§  In  support  of  this  opioioo,  Maitland  observes  that  he  soanded  the  River 
Thames,  at  different  tiroes,  between  Wandsworth  and  London  Bridge,  and  dis- 
covered a  ford,  **aboat  ninety  feet  west  of  the  sonth-west  angle  of  Chelsea 
Ck>llege  Garden,  where  in  a  right  line  from  north -east  to  south-west,  ha  found  the 
channel  to  be  only  four  feet  seven  inches  in  depth.*'  This  examination  took 
place  in  1732,  but  the  bed  of  the  river  is  subject  to  such  continual  changes  that 
no  argnment  can  be  justly  drawn  from  its  existing  character.  At  present  no 
part  of  tho  cliannel  between  the  Chelsea  Water-works  aod  Battersea  Briilge,  ia 
less  in  depth  than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  at  low  water. 
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of  the  spot,  and  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  continued  to  attract 
fresh  inhabitants,  of  high  name  and  great  worth,  when  the  build- 
ings first  raised  had  served  their  term  of  duration,  and  sunk  into 
splendid  decay.  No  villaee  on  the  borders  of  London,  exc^t 
those  honoured  by  a  regal  palace  in  which  several  successive 
monarchs  held  their  court,  can  boast  of  such  a  variety  and  long 
continuation  of  eminent  residents ;  and,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  place  attained  a  great  accession  of  consequence  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  hospital,  of  so  honourable  a  description  that  the 
most  elevated  have  deemed  it  no  derogation  to  raise  mansions  in 
its  close  vicinity. 

Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  acquired  high 
renown  at  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  appears  to  have 
occasionally  resided  at  Chelsea;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  occupied 
a  house  and  premises  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  which  were  granted  by  Richard 
III.  to  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
life,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  a  red  rose.*  But  the  site  of  thia 
mansion  is  now  unknown ;  as  is,  also,  the  spot  once  occupied  by  a 
house  which  William  Marquis  of  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1491,  and 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
VII.,  possessed  in  this  villa£;e. 

An  ancient  mansion,  which  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  constructed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
remained  till  the  year  1810,  and  is  thus  described  in  Faulkner's 
Account  of  Chelsea  :t — "  It  b  an  irregular  brick  building,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  principal  room  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  was  originally  wainscoted  with 
carved  oak,  part  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  a  small  building  in 
the  adjoining  gardens.  One  of  the  rooms  is  painted,  in  imitation 
of  marble,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  oratory;  and  some 
portraits  on  a  pannel  were  a  few  years  ago  destroyed,  which  orna- 
mented some  of  the  larger  rooms.  There  are  embrazures,  at  equal 
distances,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  garden,  which  ^ve  it  the  appear- 
ance of  once  having  been  fortified ;  and  there  is  a  subterraneous 
passage  leading  from  the  house  towards  Kensington,  which  has 
lately  been  for  a  short  distance  explored.''} 

This  building  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Shrewsbury 
family,  through  several  descents.  The  first  of  these  noble  occu- 
pants was  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  high  in  favour 
with  King  Henry  YIII.  and  attended  that  sovereign  at  his  inter- 
view with  Francis  I.  at  Guisnes.  The  Earl's  sixth  son  was  bom 
in  this  house ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Francis,  is  mentioned 
among  the  f i  eeholders  in  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea^ 

♦  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  51. 
f  IThe  same  work  contains  an  engraved  view  of  this  stractare. 
t  History  of  Chelsea,  263.    On  taking  down  the  mansion,  no  subterranean 
tvoi  ks  of  conseqneoce  were  discovered. 
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ihirty-five  Henry  VIH.  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  son  of  the 
preceding  Earl  Francis,  a  distinguished  courtier  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  who  had,  for  many  years,  the  custody  of  the  un< 
fortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  resided  for  some  time  at  this  seat.* 
It  is  believed  that  the  earl  gave  his  Chelsea  estate  to  his  Countess, 
who  was  widow  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  as  it  descended  to  her 
son,  William,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  After  the  death  of  this  noble* 
man,  his  widow  resided  at  Chelsea  till  her  decease  in  1643 ;  oa 
which  event  this  ancient  house  became  the  property  of  Sir  Joseph 
Alston,  Bart. 

About  the  year  1520,  Sir  Thomas  More  purchased  an  estate  at 
Chelsea ;  and  the  village  is  emphatically  and  justly  said  by  its 
historian  **  to  have  been  rendered  famous  by  his  residing  in  iff 
The  site  of  the  mansion  in  which  he  lived  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Dr.  King,  rector  of  Chelsea,  in  a  manuscript,  in  the  British 
Museum,}  mentions  four  houses  which  have  contended  for  the 
honour  of  affording  a  residence  to  Sir  T.  More ;  1.  Beaufort  House ; 

2.  that  which  was  «'  late  Sir  William  Powell's"  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  King's  writing,  was  divided  into  several  tenements ; 

3.  that  which  was  formerly  Sir  John  Danver's,  then  (as  now)  the 
site  of  Danver's  Street ;  and  4.  a  house  some  time  ago  occupied  as 
a  manufactory  of  stained  paper.  The  first  of  these,  is  universally 
believed  to  have  been  the  nouse  in  question. 

Beaufort  House  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  village,  about 
midway  between  the  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the  King's  Road ; 
the  premises  might  probably  contain  about  ten  acres.  Erasmus, 
describing  the  chancellor's  domestic  manners  in  this  village,  says^ 
*^  There  he  converses  with  his  wife,  his  son,  his  daughter-in-law, 
his  three  daughters  and  their  husbands,  and  eleven  grand-children. 
There  is  not  any  man  living  so  affectionate  to  his  children  as  he ; 
and  he  loveth  his  old  wife  as  well  as  if  she  was  a  young  maid. 
You  would  say  there  was  in  that  place  Plato's  academy ;  but  I  do 
his  house  an  mjury  in  comparing  it  to  Plato's  academy,  where 
there  were  only  disputations  of  numbers  and  geometrical  figures, 
and  sometimes  of  moral  virtues.  I  should  rather  call  his  house  a 
school,  or  university  of  Christian  Religion,  for  though  there  is 
none  therein  but  reiuleth  or  studieth  the  liberal  sciences,  their 
special  care  is  pietv  and  virtue ;  there  is  no  quarrelling  or  intem- 
perate words  heard;  none  seen  idle;  that  worth v  gentleman  doth 
not  govern  with  proud  and  lofly  words,  but  with  well-timed  and 
courteous  benevolence;  every  body  performeth  his  duty,  yet  is 
there  always  idacrity ;  neither  is  sober  mirth  anything  wanting." 

Erasmus  was  long  the  correspondent  of  Sir  Thomas  More  before 

*  In  Lodge*t  Illastnitioiis  of  English  History  is  a  letter  from  this  Noblenum, 
dated  ChelMa,  1586. 
f  Faolkner,  p.  268.         |  Written  ia  1716-17.    No.  4455,  AysooQgh's  Cat. 
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he  wai  personally  acquainted  with  his  illustrious  friend.  When 
this  great  reformer  and  scholar  visited  England,  he  was  the  frequent 
guest  of  Sir  Thomas,  at  Chelsea ;  and  it  redounds  much  to  the 
honour  of  hoth,  that  an  harmonious  intimacy  should  subsist  between 
persons  who  were  so  strongly  dissimilar  in  religious  opinions. 

The  house  of  More  was,  indeed,  the  resort  of  all  who  were  con- 
spicuous for  learning  and  taste.  Lynacre,  CoUett,  and  Tunstall, 
often  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  and  strayed  in  clasalcal 
conversation,  throt^h  the  grounds  now  robbed  of  every  shady 
recess,  and  incumbered  with  buildings,  or  lying  desolate  and  cheer- 
less. In  this  mansion  was  the  genius  of  Holbein  first  efficientlv 
Satronised.  This  celebrated  painter  resided  for  three  years  wi^ 
ir  Thomas  More,  and  was  introduced  by  his  protector  to  die 
notice  of  the  king.  More  invited  the  sovereign  to  Chelsea,  and 
caused  the  best  pictures  then  produced  by  Holbein,  to  be  displaced 
to  much  advantage  in  the  gallery  of  his  house.  When  the  king 
expressed  admiration,  Sir  Thomas  presented  the  painter;  and 
Henry  immediately  took  him  into  his  service. 

The  capricious  monarch  to  whom  More  owed  his  rise  and  fall, 
frequently  visited  him  at  Chelsea,  and  passed  with  him  whole  days 
in  the  most  familiar  manner.  **  One  day  the  king  came  unex- 
pectedly and  dined  with  him,  and  after  dinner  walked  in  his  garden 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck.*'  When 
the  king  was  gone,  More*s  son-in-law  congratulated  him  on  the 
high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  the  sovereign.  The  chancel- 
lor's answer  shews  the  accurate  judgment  he  had  formed  of  his 
royal  master's  disposition : — *'  I  thank  our  Lord  that  I  find  his 
grace  my  very  good  Lord  indeed ;  and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singu- 
larly love  me  as  any  subject  within  this  realm.  However,  son 
Roper,  I  may  tell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  on  that 
account;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  i  castle  in  France,  it 
should  not  fail  to  go  off."  * 

Sir  Thomas  usually  attended  divine  service  at  Chelsea  church,t 
and  very  often  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  mass.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  coming  one  day  to  dine  with  him,  during  his  chancellor- 
ship, found  him  in  church,  with  a  surplice  on,  and  singing  with 
the  quire.  "  God's  body !  my  Lord  Chancellor,"  said  the  Duke, 
as  they  returned  to  bis  house,  ^*  What !  a  parish  clerk,  a  parish 
clerk!  You  dishonour  the  king  and  his  office. — "  Nay!  said 
Sir  Thomas,  "  you  may  not  think  your  master  and  mine  will  be 
offended  with  me  for  serving  God,  his  master,  or  thereby  count 
his  office  dishonoured."  $ 

♦  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More. 

f  Not  contented  with  public  ceremonies  of  devotion,  or  doraestic  prayer,  he 

erected,  *'  ht  a  good  distance  from  his  mansion  house,  a  pile,  called  the  new 

bnilding,  which  contained  a  chape),  a  library,  and  a  gallery,  which  he  osod  fur 

deTOtion,  study,  and  retirement."    Dr.  King's  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

X  More's  Life  of  More. 
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'the  morDinff  after  he  had  migned  the  great  seal  he  went  to 
Chelsea  church  (it  beiog  a  holiday)  with  his  lady  and  family; 
where  during  divine  service  he  sat,  as  usual,  in  the  quire,  wearing 
n  surplice ;  and  because  it  had  been  a  custom  after  mass  was  done 
for  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady's  pew,  and  say  ^*  My 
Lord  is  ffone  before,"  he  came  now,  himself,  and  making  a  low 
bow,  said,  **  Madam !  Jfy  lord  i$  aane.'*  She  thinking  it  to  be 
no  more  than  his  usual  humour,  took  no  notice  of  it ;  but  in  the 
way  home,  to  her  great  mortification,  he  unriddled  the  jest,  by 
aemiainting  her  with  what  he  had  done  the  preceding  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  sununoned  to 
Lambeth,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  went 
to  his  parish  church,  and  tbere  was  confessed,  and  received  the 
sacrament ;  and,  whereas,  wbenever  at  other  times  before  he  parted 
fWmi  his  wife  and  chilcben,  they  used  to  bring  him  to  his  boat, 
and  there  kissing  bid  him  farewell ;  at  this  time  he  suflfered  none 
of  tbem  to  follow  him  to  his  gate,  but  pulled  the  wicket  after  him, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  by  his  countenance  appeared,  he  took 
boat  with  his  son  Boper  and  their  men;  in  which  sitting  sadly 
awhile,  at  last  suddenly  he  said  to  his  son  Roper,  "  I  thnik  our 
Lord,  son !  the  field  is  won?*'  when  his  son  answered  at  random, 
not  knowing  then  his  meaning,  ^'  I  am  very  ^lad  thereof."* 

Some  flew  particulars,  descriptive  of  the  simplicity  with  which 
this  great  man  resided  in  the  bosom  of  his  fomily,  may  be  gleaned 
fh)m  the  various  biographical  accounts,  and  presented  as  an 
appendix  to  the  statement  of  Erasmus.  *^  He  sumred  none  of  his 
servants  either  to  be  idle  or  to  give  themselves  to  any  games;  but 
eome  of  them  he  allotted  to  look  to  the  garden,  assigning  to  every 
one  his  sundi^  plot ;  some  again  he  set  to  sing,  some  to  play  on 
the  organ.f  He  suffered  none  to  give  themselves  to  cards  or  dice. 
The  men  abode  on  one  side  of  the  bouse,  the  women  on  the  other, 
seldom  conversing  together.  It  was  his  practice  before  bed-time 
to  call  together  his  whole  household,  and  say  certain  prayers  with 
them.  He  used  to  have  one  read  daily  at  his  table,  which  being 
ended  he  would  ask  of  some  of  them  how  they  understood  such 
and  such  a  place  ?  and  so  then  grant  a  friendly  communication, 
recreating  all  men  that  were  present  with  some  jest  or  other.*' 
The  love  of  method  observable  in  ^ese  domestic  regulations  will 
scarcely  be  overlooked. 

•  More*a  Life  of  More,  &c. 

f  Sir  Thottias  More  appears  to  hate  fondly  coltivated  mosie,  not  oniy  m  an 
aoxiliary  of  religkraa  worship,  bat  as  a  mean  of  regulating  the  human  passtoat. 
Hie  teooAd  wife,  the  lady  noticed  in  the  above  anecdotes  was,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  her  son-in-law.  Roper.  **  of  no  guod  favour  nor  complexion,  hor 
disposition  very  near  and  worldly.^  Sir  Thomas  endetvoored  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  her  temper  by  persuading  hor  **  to  play  upon  the  lute,  viol,  and 
some  other  instraments,  every  day  performing  tliereon  her  task.** 

2  z 
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On  the  attainder  of  Sir  T.  More,  the  king  seized  upon  all  hii 
pot f essionSf  hut  afterwards  granted  to  Lady  More  a  pension  of  £20 
per  annum ;  and,  "  in  1544,  she  had  a  grant  of  a  house  in  Chelsea 
(formerly  the  property  of  her  late  husband,  and  then  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  rector)  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  paying  a 
rent  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum.  Mr.  Hoper,  who  married 
Margaret,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  appears  to  have 
heen  a  freeeholder  in  this  parish  ahout  the  same  time,  according 
.to  the  court-rolls."* 

Contiguous  to  the  site  of  Beaufort  House,  and  prohahly  on 
ground  originally  forming  a  part  of  Sir  T.  More*s  domain,  is  a 
mansion  which  Bowack  says,  **  is  thought  to  have  heen  built  by 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne."  This  celebrated  physician  died  at  Chelsea, 
in  1655,  after  residing  for  many  years  in  the  village.  On  the 
decease  of  Sir  Theodore,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  widow  of  that  nobleman 
when  Bowack  published  his  antiquities  of  Middlesex.  It  was 
afterwards  possessed  by  several  noble  families;  and,  about  the 
year  1750,  was  purchased  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  an  eminent  bishop, 
or  ordinary,  of  the  people  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Mora- 
vians. The  Count  intended  to  estal)lish  a  settlement  at  Chelsea; 
but  this  project  failed,  and,  in  1770,  the  house  was  sold  by  the 
society.  The  building  now  constitutes  several  respectable  tene- 
ments, which  bear  the  name  of  Lindsey  How. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  a  man  conspicu- 
ous for  his  active  service  to  the  crown,  and  whose  skill  in  archi- 
tecture is  evident  from  the  share  he  had  in  directing  the  buildings 
raised  by  Henry  at  Westminster  and  at  Windsor,  possessed  the 
manor  of  Chelsea.  From  Sir  Beginald  it  descended  to  his  niece, 
who  married  Lord  William  Sandys,  and  this  lord  gave  it  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  Chelsea  had  the  honour  of  affording  a  retreat  to 
Queen  Katherine  Parr,  who  possessed  the  manor,  as  a  part  of  her 
jointure,  and  resided  here  with  her  last  and  ill-chosen  husband, 
the  Lord  Admiral  Seymour.  The  manor  was  subsequently  the 
property  of  the  Dnke  of  Northumberland  (beheaded  for  proclaim- 
ing, as  queen,  his  daughter-in-law,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey) ;  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  widow  of  the  protector;  of  the  Howard 
family;  of  James,  Marquis  (and  afterwards  Duke)  Hamilton. 
Of  the  family  of  the  latter  nobleman  the  manor  was  purchased,  in 
1660,  by  Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.  afterwards  created  Viscount  New- 
haven.  Of  William  Lord  Cheyne  it  was  again  purchased,  in  1712, 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  who  dying  in  1753,  left  two  daughters,  the 
elder  married  to  Charles,  second  Lord  Cadogan,  and  the  younger 
to  George  Stanley,  Esq.  Charles  Henry,  Earl  Cadogan,  inherited  a 
moiety  of  this  manor.  The  other  was  left  by  the  late  Hans  Stanley, 
Esq.  to  his  two  sisters,  and  become  the  property  of  Sarah,  the  wife 

*  Lv>oni*  Knv.  Vol   H.  p  66. 
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of  Christopher  Doiley,  Esq.  In  the  case  of  this  kdy  djing  with- 
out issue,  the  reversion  of  her  moiety  is  vested  in  Earl  Cadogan 
and  his  heirs.* 

The  ancient  manor  hoiLse  stood  near  the  church,  but  on  the 
northern  side.  It  is  believed  that  Kin^  Henry  VIII.  constructed 
the  more  recent  manorial  residence,  which  stood  to  the  east  of  the 
spot  lately  occupied  by  W^inchester  House,t  and  is  said  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  king  as  a  nursery  for  his  children,  j:  The 
history  of  thi9  mansion  involves  some  curious  particulars.  After 
the  death  of  King  Henry,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  resided  here  for 
some  time,  under  the  care  of  Katherine  Parr  and  her  husband,  the 
Lord  Admiral.  The  turbulence  and  ambition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  are  well-known;  and,  certainly,  few  men  in  the  court  of 
Edward  YI.  were  less  desirable  as  guardians  over  a  youthful 
princess.  It  is  said  that  he  endeavoured,  while  Elizal)eth  was 
under  his  protection  in  this  place  and  at  Hanworth,  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  her  afiections ;  and  those  who  insinuate  that  he  after- 
wards poisoned  Katherine  Parr,  do  not  scruple  to  suggest  that  he 
would  have  more  promptly  committed  that  act,  if  he  could  have 
hoped  to  gain  the  nand  of  Elizabeth  by  such  a  horrible  transaction. 
His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  princess,  was  made,  at  the  time  of 
his  downfall,  one  of  the  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  The 
examination  of  Katherine  Aschyl^,  and  others,  are  printed  in  the 
Burleigh  papers ;  and  assuredly,  it  api>ears  from  these  that  he  had 
indulfi^ed  in  very  indecorous  familiarities  with  the  illustrious  lady 
placed  under  the  care  of  his  wife.  Elizabeth  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  when  she  resided  at  Chelsea. 

Jane,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  widow  of  the  late  decapi- 
tated duke,  died  in  this  manor-house,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1555.  Her  very  curious  will,  "all  written  with  her  own 
hand,  without  the  assistance  of  any  learned  in  the  laws,'*  directs 
that  she  shall  be  buried  in  a  *'  coffyn  of  woode,"  and  in  a  very 
private  manner;  but  the  veneration  of  her  survivors  induced  them 
to  inter  her  remains  with  ^reat  funeral  pomp.  "  Two  Heralds 
attended  the  procession,  with  many  mourners.  There  were  six 
dozen  of  torches,  and  two  white  branches;  and  a  canopy  wa 
borne  over  the  effigies  in  wax,  as  it  proceeded,  in  a  goodly  hearse, 
to  the  church  of  Chelsey." 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  resided  in  this  mansion  for  many 
years,  and  was  honoured  with  several  visits  from  Queen  Ehzabeth. 
but  the  connection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  with  the  building,  is  the 
circumstance  best  calculated  to  render  its  site  an  object  of 
curiosity  with  posterity.    It  was  in  the  decline  of  this  good  and 

•  LvBonj*'  Environs,  &c.  and  Faalkoer's  History  of  Chelsea. 
♦  Winchester  House  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  town  residence  of  the 
present  and  fotore  Btsbops  of  Winchester  remo?ed  to  a  spacioos  mansion  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  James'  Square. 

X  Dr.  King's  MSB. 
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ami  inan>  life,  that  he  retiwd  to  Chebe*;  and  here,  in  A^ 
Wfle  and  pumerona  rooms  of  the  manor-bouse,  he  assembled 
iomid  him  those  books,  and  curious  collections,  which  ^ince  hia 
death  have  fonned  the  foundation  of  the  British  Muaeum.  He 
yeaided  on  this  spot  from  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1740,  to  the 
dose  of  his  life  fn  1753.  And  during  the  intervening  years,  the 
mansioa  enriched  by  his  collections  waa  visited  by  numeroua 
persons,  of  idl  countries,  distinguished  by  birth,  situation,  or 
scientific  acquirements.  .     ,  ,     •^.       ,t  ,_  ..  j  .     .i_ 

The  manorial  building  raised  by  Kmg  Henry  abutted  to  the 
west  on  the  spot  lately  occupied  by  Winchester  House.  It 
extended  eaatward  to  the  house  of  enterUinment  known  by  the 
name  of  Don  Salterg'a  coffee-house,  The  building  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  enclosing  a  spacious  court.  Some  additioiw, 
of  rather  an  incongruous  character,  had  been  made,  at  an  uncertain 
era,  towards  the  west.  The  whole  of  the  structure  was  taken 
down  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  a  row  of 
bouses  erected  on  the  site.*  These  dwellings  form  pert  of  that 
fine  and  spaciouf  line  of  buildings  termed  Cheyne  Walk,  which 
highly  ornaments  the  Ohelsea  bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  church.  The  views  from  the  paved  road  in  the  front 
of  these  houses  embrace  the  river  in  some  of  its  mo«t  picturesque 
points,  together  with  a  pleaaing  display  of  the  Surwy  and  Kent 
rural  scenery,  on  the  opposite  snore. 

The  modem  mUae  of  Chelsea,  if  not  numerous,  are  of  a 
respectable  character,  and  are  well  adorned  with  prodnctiona  of 
art  The  Pavilion^  Hans  Place,  is  situate  to  the  west  of  Sloane 
Street  The  building  (which  was  chiefly  constructed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Holland,)  is  somewhat  of  an  eccentic  character,  but  ia 
not  devoid  of  elegance  in  several  of  its  features.  The  south  front 
is  ornamented  with  a  colonnade,  of  the  Doric  order,  extending  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  structure,  and  opening  to  an  extensive 
lawn:  and  the  grounds,  though  not  laige,  are  disposed  with 
judgment.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lawn  are  some  artificial  mina, 
intended  to  r^aresent  the  remains  of  a  priory.  This  mimio-ruia 
attains  an  interest  from  the  real  connection  of  its  componoit 
parts  with  ancient  story;  the  stone- work  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
composed,  was  brought  from  the  recently  demolished  raaidenoe 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Esher,  in  Surrey;  and  seveml  portions 
have  been  introduced  with  au  attention  to  their  form  and  appear-* 
ance  before  taken  down. 

The  interior  of  the  pavilion  is  ornamented  by  yome  pictnrea* 
and  by  several  busts  and  casts.  Among  these  are  a  proof  cast 
from  the  original  bust  of  Lord  Nelson.  A  cast  in  plaister  of 
the  eminent  professor  Por$on,  taken  immediately  after  hia  death. 
A  good  bust  of  Br.  Burney;  and  two,  extremelv  fine,  in  atatiMfj 
marble,  of  the  late  senators  Pitt  and  Fox,  by  Nollekens. 

At  a  short  remove  from  the  bridge,  and  near   the  western 
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extmnity  of  the  parish,  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Cremome.  Thb 
mansion  was  built  by  Theophilus,  I^arl  of  Huntingdoo,*  and  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  edifice  is 
composed  of  brick,  and  is  of  an  irregular,  and  not  very  estimable, 
architectural  character.  But  the  interior  is  commodious,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  distinguished  family.  Here  is  a 
amall  but  judicious  collection  of  pictures,  form^  by  the  late 
Liord  Viscount  Gremorne ;  among  which  occur  some  by  esteemed 
Flemish  and  Italian  masters*  In  the  northern  division  of  thq 
bnilding  is  a  beautiful  window  of  stained  glass,  by  Jarvis, 
combining  a  selection  of  the  smaller  works  of  that  tasteful  artist. 

The  resid^oe  of  General  Ooidon,  is  on  grounds  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  extending  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  tne  edge  of  the  Thames,  and  includes 
the  octagonal  summer-house  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  and  a  small  erection  on  the  contrary,  or 
western  side  of  the  lawn.  But  the  greenhouse  once  visited  by 
Queen  Caroline,  and  then  ornamented  with  the  best  of  the 
Houghton  pictures,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  General  Gordon 
has  a  lease  of  these  premises,  granted  to  him  by  govemmwt, 
for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years ;  and  here  he  had  the  honour  pf 
•ntertaining  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  and  the  Duke  of  York^  when  those  illustrious 
personages  visited  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  the  year  1814. 

To  the  east  of  the  now  desolate  site  of  Ranelagh  gardens  is  the 
substantial  and  handsome  residence  of  General  Wilford,  Thla 
house  nearly  occupies  the  site  of  Prospect  Place^  a  mansion 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Bart,  ^o  held  a  considerable 
number  of  shares  in  the  property  of  Ranelagh,  when  that  place 
of  amusement  was  in  the  senith  of  its  reputation. 

The  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  Chelsea  demand 
peculiar  consideration. 

The  church  stands  near  the  margin  of  the  river,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  parish.  This  edifice  is  chiefly  composed  of  brick,  and 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  beauty.  The  structure  was  raised  at 
various  periods.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  a  chapel  of  the 
Lawrence  family,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  this 
was  probably  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle  is  a  chapel,  constructed  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
about  the  year  1522.  This  chapel  is  of  brick,  with  stone  coigns, 
and  would  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  calculated 
to  impart  beauty  to  the  exterior  of  the  church ;  but  modem  windows 
have  been  introduced,  with  frames  of  wood-work,  which  now  com- 
municate an  unquestionable  air  of  meanness.  At  the  west  is  a  heavy 
brick  tower,  measuring  from  the  battlements  to  the  base,  ninety 
feet  in  height,  which  was  built  between  the  years  1667,  and  1679% 

«  Lysonf,  Vol.  II.  p.  60.    The  Earl  of  HantingdoQ  died  in  1946. 
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At  this  period  the  chtircli  was  greatly  enlarged;  and  to  the  ill 
taste  of  those  who  directed  the  alterations  in  the  17th  centtuy 
must  chiefly  he  ascribed  the  present  incongruous  character  of  tM 
structure,  as  to  its  exterior  appearance. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  comprehending  the  two  chapels  before  mentioned.  In 
general  character  it  is  plain  almost  to  homeliness ;  but  is  decent, 
neat,  and  well  preserved.  The  chancel  is  only  slightly  elevated 
above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  has  a  coved  ceiling  quite 
destitute  of  ornament.  On  the  spot  probably  once  occupied  by  the 
rood  loft  is  now  constructed  a  gallery.  The  chapel  of  the 
Lawrence  familv,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  north  aisle,  is 
small  and  contams  several  monuments. 

Sir  T.  More*s  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is 
likewise  of  moderate  proportions.  The  increasing  want  of  room 
has  caused  this  spot  to  be  engrossed  by  news,  and  the  walls  are 
now  replete  with  monuments  unconnected  with  his  family.  The 
ceiline  is  of  rafter-work,  and  of  simple  construction.  But  this 
chapel  was  once  decorated  with  much  superstitious  care,  and  its 
founder  liberally  contributed  to  the  general  ornaments  of  the 
church.*  Between  the  chapel  and  the  chancel  is  a  pomted  arch, 
springing  from  pillars  which  are  embellished  with  many  curious 
devices.     On  one  is  the  date  of  1597. 

The  monuments  both  mural  and  table,  in  this  church  are  very 
numerous;  but  we  lament  to  say  that,  owing  to  tiie  great  want 
of  room  that  has  prevailed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
attend  Divine  worship,  the  memorials  of  the  dead  have  been  often 
treated  with  too  little  respect.  Inscriptions  are  hidden,  and 
effigies  infringed  on,  with  a  degrading  spirit  of  accommodation 
to  the  line  and  measure  of  the  carpenter.  As  an  instance  of  the 
correctness  of  this  observation,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  monu- 
mcnt  raised  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 

This  great  man  constructed  in  the  year  1532,  an  altar  tomb, 
surmounted  by  a  large  mural  tablet  (the  latter  being  placed  in 
a  flat  Gothic  arch,  and  attended  with  some  circumstances  of 
ornament  and. armorial  bearings)  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
To  this  spot  he  removed  the  remains  of  his  first  wife,  the  mother 
of  his  children ;  and  on  the  tablet  he  placed  a  long  inscription, 
in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  which  perhaps  is  chiefly  estimable  as 
being  the  production  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  season.  He 
states  his  parentage;  the  history  of  his  progress  through  life; 

^  When  an  inventory  wu  taken,  by  commissionere  appointed  by  the  king,  in 
the  year  1652,  of  the  plate  and  omamento  belonging  to  all  the  charchea  in  the 
kio^k>m,  the  retnrai  for  Chelsea  were  very  considerable,  and  many  of  these 
articles  (according  to  the  life  of  More  by  his  grandson)  were  contribated  by  the 
Chancellor ;  ^*  In  Lady  More*s  chapel,  among  other  things,  were  an  awlter 
clothe  of  Brydges  satten,  with  a  border  to  thp  same ;  and  two  corteyna  of  sylk 
belonging  to  the  same." 
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the  merits  of  his  father ;  and  the  suggestions  of  old  age  which  heffan 
to  press  on. himself.  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  inscription 
was  composed  after  he  had  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  and 
had  retired  from  court  politics.  He  celebrates  "  the  incomparable 
favour"  of  the  prince  who  had  allowed  him  to  relinqmsh  his 
honours,  and  observes  that  *'  he  has  caused  this  tomb  to  be 
erected  for  himself,  that  it  might  admonish  him  daily  of  his 
approaching  death."  He  then  concludes  by  words  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  ** Good  Reader!"  I  beseech  thee  that  thy  pious  prayer^ 
may  attend  me  while  living,  and  follow  me  when  dead ;  that  I 
may  not  have  done  this  in  vain ;  nor  trembling  may  dread  the 
approach  of  death,  but  willingly,  for-Christ's  sake,  undergo  it; 
ana  that  death  to  me  may  not  be  altogether  death,  but  a  door 
to  everlasting  life."  The  verses  celebrate  the  loves  and  duties 
of  his  wives,  and  pray  .that  he  may  be  re-united  to  them,  in 
heaven.* 

It  is  to  bef  regretted  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  More  lie  beneath  the  monument 
intended  for  his  place  of  rest.  Weever  and^  Anthonv  Wood  say 
that  his  daughter  Margaret  removed  his  body  to  Chelsea;  but  hia 
great  grandson  makes  no  mention  of  this  circumstance.  Earlier^ 
writers  certainly  differ  as  to  the  precise  spot  of  his  burial;  some 
saying  that  he  was  interred  in  the  belfry  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  tower;  and  others,  near  the  vestry.  But  that  the 
ehapel  of  St.  Peter  does  contain  the  ashes,  appears  probable; 
since  it  is  known  that  his  daughter  Margaret  moved  thither  the 
body  of  Bishop  Fisher,  that  it  might  lie  near  her  father^s ;  and 
we  cannot  readily  apprehend  it  to  be  likely  that  this  lady,  who, 
was  subject  to  an  imprisonment  for  obtaining  and  keeping  the  head 
of  her  revered  parent,  would  be  permitted  to  remove  his  coffin 
without  molestation. 

"  The  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  says  D^  King,  "  after  some 
months,  was  bought  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  taken  dowa 
from  London  Bridge,  where  it  was  fixed  on  a  pole;  and  was  kept 
by  her  till  her  death,  when  it  was  buried  with  her."t 

The  chapel  built  by  Sir  T.  More  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  proprietors  of  his  house,  till  Mr.  A.  Gorges  sold  that 
mansion  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex;   at  which  time  he  reserved 

•  The  only  work  in  which  the  ioscriptious  on  this  monument  are  faithfully 
copied,  is  Kaallcner's  History  of  Chelsea.  Weeper  describfts  the  inscription 
as  bsing  scarcely  legible  in  his  time  ;  but.  as  it  now  has  an  air  of  comparatl?© 
freshness,  Mr.  Lysons  obsenres  that  "  the  whole  has  evidently  been  restored 
by  some  descendant,  or  admirer,  of  Sir  Thomas  More."  The  tablet  on  which 
the  inscriptions  are  pUced.  is  of  black  marble,  and  over  the  tomb  is  the  crest 
of  Sir  Thomas  More— a  Moor's  head.  .  j  u 

f  Mrs.  Boper  lies  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  chaotrychapd.  founded  by 
the  ancestors  of  her  husband,  as  an  appendage  to  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan  s. 
Canterbury.  Her  father's  head  is  placed  near  her  coffin,  in  a  niche  m  the  wall, 
secured  by  an  iron  grate. 
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ibe  chapel  to  himself.  But,  in  1665,  it  was  purchased  with  ike 
house  subsequently  occupied  by  Mr.  Gorges,  by  ThomM 
tritchard,  Esq.  It  has  since  passed  through  sevmd  hands,  and 
was  lately  the  properly  of  Sir  Francis  Millman,  Bart,  M.D. 
The  cemetery  beneath  bas  been  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  tho 
various  families  who  have  possessed  the  property;  and  at  the 
east  end,  is  a  monument  of  elaborate  workmanship  to  Sir  Robert 
Stanley,  K.  B.,  who  was  the  seeond  son  of  WilUam,  sixth  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  who  died  in  1632. 

The  chapel  built  by  the  Lawr«ioe  frmily  remained  in  their  poa- 
lession  for  many  genwrations.  In  the  year,  1783,  it  was  purchased 
of  Colonel  Needham,  with  part  of  the  east  side  of  Lawrenoa 
Street,  to  which  it  is  an  appendage,  by  Mr.  Lewer,  of  Pimlieo. 

There  are  sevend  monuments  here,  to  the  family  of  Lawrence, 
who  formerly  had  their  chief  places  of  residence  at  Chelsea,  at 
London,  and  at  Iver,  Bucks. 


Hungerford,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1581,  with  tlie  effigies  of  himadf 
and  hia  three  sons,  kneeling  on  one  side  of  an  altar,  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  on  the  other.  Beneath  is  a  biographical 
inscription. 

On  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Lady  Jane 
Cheyne,  which  is  the  work  of  Beniim.t  The  effigies  of  the 
deceased  (a  haggard  figure,  apparently  worn  thin  by  disease  and 
premature  old  age)  is  represented,  m  a  semi-recumbent  attitude, 
on  a  black  sarcophagus;  the  left  elbow  leaning  on  a  cushion, 
and  the  hand  on  a  book.  Over  the  effigies  is  an  arch,  sustained 
by  veined  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  A  Latin 
inscription  relates  that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  beloTed  wife  of  Charies  Cheyne,  Es^., 
•♦whom  she  never  grieved,  but  in  her  death."  Her  ladyship  died 
in  Ae  year  1669,  at  the  age  of  for^-eight  Underneath,  on 
the  sarcophagus,  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  her  huM)and, 
who  died  in  1698,  having  been  created  Viscount  Newhaven  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Attached  to  the  south  wall,  is  iht  monument  of  Jane,  Doehess 
of  Northumberland,  who  died  on  the  2'2nd  of  January,  1555. 
Over  the  tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  to  her  memory,  is  a  Gothic 
<t*i^<>pyf  oi>^  supported  by  pillars  of  Mosaic  work;  but  the 
whole  monnneni  ianow  in  a  ruinous  condition.^  On  one  side 
of  the  Cablet  are  brasses,  eears^y  executed,  containing  the  effigiee 

*  See  a  carious  aocount  of  the  faneral  of  the  last  Lord  Bray,  who  diftd  ia 
1557,  O^opied  from  the  original  in  the  Herald*8  CoUege)  in  Lysons,  Vol.  11; 
p,  61 ,  and  Faulkner,  p.  7 1 ,  et  seq. 

\  Bernini  is  fialo  to  have  received  iS&OO  for  executing  this  monument. 
I  An  engraving  of  this  tomb  is  inserted  in  Faalkner*8  History  of  Chchiea* 
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of  tbe  duohets  and  her  five  daughters;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
were  the  effigies  of  her  eight  sons,  but  these  latter  brasses  are  now 
tomoff. 

Against  die  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  likewise,  a  large  marble 
monument,  to  the  memofj  of  Gregory  Lord  Dacre,  who  died  in 
1594,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1695*  The  deceased  are 
vepr^iented  in  white  marble,  to  the  sise  of  life,  under  an  arch, 
siyported  l^  marble  pillare  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Lprd 
Dim  is  in  armour,  with  a  long  beard ;  his  lady  in  a  gown  and 
long  cloak,  with  a  ruff.  At  the  feet  of  each  is  a  dog.  Over  the 
«rch  are  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Dacre,  and  the  whole 
monument  is  much  embellished  with  flowers  and  mosaic  work. 
**Tfae  parish  of  Chelsea  have,  by  Lady  Dacre's  will,  some 
{HtBsentations  to  her  alms-houses,  on  condition  of  keeping  this 
monument  in  repair."* 

The  monuments  and  inscriptions  within  the  church,  not  noticed, 
are  rery  numerous;  but  the  above  appear  to  contain  the  greatest 
interest. 

Against  (he  south  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  outside,  are 
placed  the  monuments  of  Dr.  Cbamberlayne,  three  of  his  sons. 
nis  widow,  and  his  daughter;  for  the  erecting  of  which,  and 
making  a  vault,  Dr.  Cbamberlayne  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
parish,  in  1694,  in  consideration  of  a  promised  bequest  to  the 
charity  school  of  Chelsea. 

Dr.  Cbamberlayne  died  in  1703,  and  the  Latin  inscription  on 
his  monument  informs  us  that  he  was  ^  an  English  gentleman* 
a  Christian,  and  Doctor  of  Laws;  descended  from  the  ancient 
Norman  family  of  the  Earls  of  Tanquerville.  He  was  so  studious 
of  good  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  posterity,  that  he  ordered 
name  &f  hi$  hooks,  covered  ivHh  waXy  io  he  huried  mth  him  ; 
which  nuiy  he  of  tise  in  times  to  come.  This  monument,  not 
to  be  rashly  violated,  his  friend,  Walter  Harris,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
caused  to  be  erected,  as  a  testimony  both  of  bis  respect  and  grief.'* 

Edward  Cbamberlayne,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  was  the  author  of 
several  poblications,  of  which  the  most  popular  is  ^An^liae 
Notitia,  or  the  present  state  of  England,  with  divers  reflections 
on  the  ancient  state  thereof,  1668.''  This  work  went  through 
thirty-eight  editions.  His  other  original  pieces  were  on  religious 
and  political  subjects.  He  likewise  made  some  translations  from 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese. 

The  mysterious  peculiarity  relating  to  the  huried  volumes^ 
whtch  occurs  in  his  epitaph,  did  not  fail  to  excite  much  curiosity ; 
and  it  is  said,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791,  that  ther^ 
was  a  serious  project  of  obtaining  a  faculty,  to  open  the  tomb,  and 
investigate  the  hidden  treasure. 

Time,  however,  the  great  solver  of  mysteries,  has  saved  the 

•  Faulkner,  p.  103. 

3  A 
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projectors  this  trouble.  The  following  decisive  inteOigenoe  is 
conveyed  in  Mr.  Fanlkner's  work  respecting  the  histonr  of  tins 
village :— "  It  appears  probable  that  the  books  alluded  to  wees 
in  manuscript.  Dr.  Harris  evinced  some  smgularitj  of  opinion 
in  his  supposition  that  posterity  might  sain  information  ftooi 
woriu  thus  entombed  with  the  body  of  their  author.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  ingenious  doctoc^ 
his  views  in  depositing  the  books  in  the  tomb  of  his  firiend  have 
been  entirely  frustrated  and  destroyed;  as  Dr.  Ghamberlayne^i 
tomb,  but  a  few  years  since,  yielded  to  the  injuries  of  tune  ( 
and,  on  examination,  the  damp  and  moisture  admitted  by  tke 
decay,  had  totally  obliterated  every  appearance  of  them."* 

Per^rine,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  was  a  naval 
officer  of  much  bravery;  and  Edward,  the  youngest  son.  also 
entered  into  the  sea  service;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  this 
genUeman's  children  was  a  heroine  of  a  peculiar  cast,  and  who 
was  well  worthy  to  be  his  daughter,  even  if  he  were  more  eccentrie 
than  is  indicated  bj  his  epitaph. 

The  name  of  this  lady  was  Anne.  She  was  bom  in  1667,  and 
we  are  told  by  the  Latin  inscription  on  her  monum^t,  that, 
**  having  long  declined  marriage,  and  aspiring  to  great  achieve- 
ments, unusual  to  her  sex  and  affe,  she,  on  the  dOth  of  June^ 
1690,  on  board  a  fire*ship,  in  man  s  clothiDg-*a8  a  second  Pallas, 
chaste,  and  fearless — fought  valiantly,  six  hours,  against  the 
French,  under  the  command  of  her  brother.  Returned  from  the 
engagement,  she  after  some  few  months,  married  John  Sprasg, 
Esq.,  with  whom,  for  sixteen  months,  she  lived  most  amiable 
and  happy.  At  length,  in  childbed  of  a  daughter,  she  encountered 
death,  on  the  dOth  of  October,  1691."  Her  husband  lamenU 
**  that  she  died,  unhonoured  by  a  progeny  like  herself,  worthy 
to  rule  the  main." 

In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  church-yard,  and  therefore 
conspicuous  to  the  view  of  the  passenger,  is  the  monument  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.,  and  his  lady.  Under  a  portico  supported 
by  four  square  pillars,  is  placed  a  large  vase  of  white  marble ;  the 
only  embellishments  of  which  are  four  entwined  serpenta.  Oa 
the  south  side  of  the  table  part  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  the  memory  of 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart., 

President  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 

Who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1753, 

The  92nd  year  of  his  age, 

Without  the  least  pain  c^  body,  and  with  a  conscious  serenity  of 

mind,  ended  a  virtuous  and  beneficial  life. 

This  monument  was  erected 

By  his  two  daughters,  Eliz.  Cadogan  and  Sarah  Stanley. 

*  Historical  Accoont  of  Chebca,  p.  346-7. 
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Thif  dbtiogaithed  inhabitant  of  Chelsea  was  born  at  Kilieleagh^ 
in  Ireland.  At  a  very  early  period  he  discovered  a  love  of 
natural  history,  and  an  inclination  to  patient  study.  An  habitual 
weakness  of  constitution  suggefted  the  propriety  of  rigid  tem- 
perance and  a  seclusion  ftom  the  gay  scenes  of  life.  He  was 
nappy  in  finding,  in  his  chosen  parsuits,  an  ample  consolation 
for  all  which  infirmity  caused  him  to  decline.  Making  physic 
his  professional  stucfy,  he  attended  to  chemistry  and  botany  aa. 
auxiliaries  to  necessary  knowledge ;  and  was«  in  early  life,  so  con- 
spicuous as  a  naturalist  that  he  obtained  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Boyle  and  Ray.  He  visited  the  continent,  and  his 
pursuits  were  advanced  by  the  friendly  interest  of  many  distin* 
guished  literary  and  professional  characten.  Shortly  after  hia 
return  to  London,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  in  1687,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  visited  Jamaica  as  physician  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 
Albermarle ;  and  still,  in  every  travel,  he  was  attentive  to  the 
cultivation  of  natural  history.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in  his 
j^fession,  at  London,  where  he  attained  high  eminence. 

At  dif^nt  periods  he  was  chosen  physician  to  Christ's 
Hospital ;  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  waa 
admitted  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
being,  as  we  believe,  the  first  physician  that  ever  attained  that 
honour.  At  subsequent  periods  he  filled  the  offices  of  physician 
in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  (George  II.),  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  this  latter 
situation  he  immediately  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

It  was  in  January,  1741,  that  he  firat  began  to  remove  to  the 
manor  house  of  Chelsea,  that  fine  library  and  truly  valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  which  he  had  l>een  collecting  through 
life,  by  the  exercise  of  every  opportunity,  and  with  unlimited 
expense.  In  this  village  he  passed  the  contented  evening  of  an 
honourable  life..  But  no  spot  could  be,  to  a  man  so  generally 
admired,  and  so  easy  of  access,  a  perfect  retirement  At  Chelsea 
he  was  sought  by  the  learned  and  inquisitive  of  his  own  and  every 
oUier  country :  and  all  who  approached  found  a  cordial  reception. 
Amonff  the  visitora  attracted  bv  the  celebrity  of  this  museum, 
must  be  noticed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  parents  of 
George  III.  The  particulara  c^  this  visit  are  honourable  to 
fach  party :  "  Dr.  Mortimer,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
conducted  the  prince  and  princess  into  the  room,  where  Sir  Hans 
was  sitting,  being  ancient  and  infirm.  The  prince  took  a  chair, 
and  sat  down  by  the  good  old  gentleman  some  time ;  when  he 
expressed  the  great  esteem  and  value  he  had  for  him  penonally ; 
asid  how  much  the  learned  world  was  obliged  to  him  for  having 
collected  such  a  vast  variety  of  curious  books,  and  such  immensq^ 
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trwsiiret  of  the  valu^e  uA  itttruotive  production  of  nature  and 
art."* 

The  manor  houw  wm  well  calculated  Ipr  the  dui>08al  of  aueh  a 
kige  collection  aa  that  of  Sir  Daoe  Sloane«  The  chief  gallory  waa 
ose  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  leqgth,  and  the  roome  were  equally 
numeroua  and  ap^ioua.  In  hie  latt^. years  thia  estimable  man 
became  ao  weak  and  infirm,  as  to  be  entirely  conftned  to  his  house 
and  gudens,  tlurou^  whieh  be  was  sometimes  wheeled  in  a  chair. 

The  following  eminent  persons  are  likewise  interred  within  the 
walls  of  this  church^yard,  although  without  suitable  memonala. 
Thomaa  Shadwell«  poet  laureat:  Mrs*  Mary  Astell;  Ahel  Boyer, 
author  of  a  Life  <^  Queen  Anne»  and  other  works;  Philip  MiUer, 
the  welL-Jmown  author  of  the  Grardener*s  Dictionary;  Henry 
Hoaaop,  the  actor:  William  Kenriok,  LL.D.«  editor  of  the  London 
Beview;  and  Sir  John  Fielding*  half-brolber  to  the  cekbrated 
novelist,  and  distinguished  as  an  active  magiatrate. 

Adjoining  the  workhouse  in  the  King's  Boad»  and  at  the  diataaco 
of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  £ix>m  Ihe  church,  ia  an  additional^ 
ffround  for  the  ourpose  of  burial,  given  to  the  parish  by  Sir  Hana 
Sloane,  in  1733^  and  enlarged  in  1790,  by  a  grant  from  LonT 
Gadogan.  A  second  auxiliary  burial  ground,  centrally  situated^ 
and  containing  about  four  acres,  was  also  consecrated  in  the  year 
1813.  This  place  of  sepulture  is  surrpunded  with  hi^h  iron  rails, 
and  possesses  a  decorous  chapd  for  the  performanoe  of  burial 
service.  The  ground,  buildingSi  &a  cost  the  pariah  the  sum 
of£ll,000. 

The  church  of  GhdseB  is  a  rectory  within  the  diocese  of  London, 
and  the  archdeaconry  of  Weatminstw.  There  are  also  two  new 
diurdies,  latdy  erected ;  one  is  near  the  King's  Boad,  the  other 
is  in  Sloane  Street,  and  was  completed  in  1831. 

Before  entering  on  an  account  of  the  Boyal  HospUcUai  CheUea^ 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  collegiate  building  which  formerly  occu-^ 
pied  the  site  cf  this  great  national  edifice.  Shordy  aUer  the 
oommenoement  of  Uie  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Sutcliff^,  Dean 
of  Exeter,  instigated  the  foundation  of  a  coUege  for  the  study  of 
polemical  divinity,  to  consist  of  a  stated  number  of  learned  divines, 
whose  time  and  talents  were  to  be  employed  in  the  controversial 
defence  of  the  refinrmed  rehgioo,  JEong  Jamea  I.  waa  a  warm 
patron  of  this  institution,  and  supported  it  by  various  grants  and 
benefactions.  His  migesty  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice, 
May  8,  1609,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  '^  King  Jamea*a 
College  at  Chelsey."  According  to  the  charter,  the  number  of. 
members  was  limited  to  a  provost  and  nineteen  fellows,  seventeen 
of  whom  were  to  be  in  holy  orders;  the  other  two  might  be  either 

*  Gent  Mag.,  July,  1942,  where  see  aa  aeeooat  ef  maay  eifcowttancsi 
OBaoected  with  tlutdiatiTCpuiked  Tint. 
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lAjmeii  or  diTinet,  and  they  were  to  enhioyed  la  recording  the 
chief  historical  events  of  the  enu  Dr.  Sutdiffe  was  nimself  the 
first  provost;  and  Camden  and  Haywood  were  the  first  historians. 

The  buildings  were  intended  to  combine  two  quadransles,  of 
of  difierent  bnt  spadons  diiaensions,  with  a  piassa  akmg  ttie  four 
•ides  of  the  smaller  court*  Only  one  side  of  the  first  quadrangle 
was  completed ;  and  the  whole  collegiate  design^  which  was  dange- 
rous as  it  tended  to  nurture  a  ferrour  of  polcniic  spirit,  drooped 
ehortly  after  its  commencement^  and  at  no  distant  period  fell 
completely  to  the  ground. 

'« After  Sutclifie*8  death,  Dr.  Featley,  a  celebrated  polemical 
divine,  who  was  recommended  by  the  dean  as  his  successor, 
became  provost;  but  so  little  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
institution  regarded,  even  at  this  early  period,  that  one  Bichard 
Dean,  a  young  merchant,  was  made  one  of  the  lellows."t  In  th« 
year  1631,  the  court  of  chancery  decreed  that  Dr.  Sutdifie's  estates 
should  revert  to  the  right  heirs,  upon  their  paying  to  the  college  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  After  the  death  of  FeaUey,  which  hap« 
pened  in  1645,  the  buildings  of  the  college  were  devoted  to  various 
inappropriate  purposes,  being  at  one  time  used  as  a  rec^ntacle  for 
prisoners  of  war»  and  at  another  as  a  riding-house. 

In  the  year  1669,  King  Charles  II.  gave  the  structure,  and  its 
attached  grounds,  to  the  Royal  Society,  then  newly  incorporated  ; 
but  of  this  sodety  they  were  again  purchased,  for  the  king's  use^ 
by  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  in  January,  1682.  This  act  of  puroluse  was 
immediately  preparatory  to  the  foundation  of 

The  Royal  ffospUal. 

The  structure  so  termed  is  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  which  a 
brave  and  free  nation  can  possess ; — an  asylum  for  the  wounded 
and  superannuated  soldiers  who  have  fought  her  battles. 

The  first  stone  of  this  fabric  was  laid  by  King  Charles  II.,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1682.  On  which  occasion  he  was  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  The  liberal 
spirit  with  which  this  monarch  patronised  such  an  undertaking 
snould  redound  to  his  immortal  credit;  but  in  estimating  (he 
character  of  Charles,  too  many  writers  have  overlooked  the  pa- 
triotic care  with  which  he  founded  a  home  for  his  infinn  soldiery. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  first  idea  of  the  foundation  originated 
with  others ;  Imt,  even  if  this  be  granted,  the  merit  of  Charles  is 
very  slightly  lessened.    Sir  Stephen  Fox,  (ancestor  to  the  present 

•  A  print  of  the  original  design  is  prefixed  to  "  Darle/s  Glory  of  Chelsey 
College,  new  revived ;"  and  Faolkner  has  pablisbed  a  copy  of  this  engrayiog  in 
his  *«  Historical  Account  of  Chelsea."  Another  print  occors  in  ■*  OroMTs  MUitary 
Antiquities." 

t  Lysont  and  Faolkner.  alter  Tanner's  MS&.  io  tlie  Bodkian  Libiary* 
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Lord  HoiOaiid,)  is  believed  to  have  been  the  projector  of  this  hos* 
pital :  and  Collins  sajs,*  that  it  is  eertidn  he  expended  above 
£13,000  on  Uie  institution.  ^  A  crude  tradition  bestows  the  honour 
of  the  design  on  a  less  dignified  name;— according  to  this,  Eleanor 
Ghryn  is  considered  the  person  who  first  suggested  this  national 
chari^.f 

Besides  the  generous  contribution  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  sum 
of  £1000  was  presented  towards  the  furtiieranoe  of  the  buildings 
by  Archbishop  Sancroft :  and  the  same  sum  wa9  given  by  Tobias 
Bustat,  whose  whole  fortune  was  dedicated  to  public  benefactions 
and  works  of  charity.  Under  the  auspices  of  Charles  and  his 
successor,  this  great  work  proceeded  with  all  practicable  celerity ; 
but  Uie  completion  of  the  structure  was  reserved  for  an  additional 
honour  to  the  names  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1690. 

Chelsea  Hospital  was  built  from  the  design,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.:^  I^  general  architectural 
character  the  edifice  is  judiciously  suited  to  its  object  It  is  solid, 
oommanding,  and  of  elevated  proportions.  Elaborate  ornament 
would  have  been  here  misplaced ;  as  a  nation  would  scarcely  wish 
to  emblazon  for  public  notice  the  monument  of  its  own  grateful 
attenticm.  The  whole  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the  humi- 
lity of  style  which  would  have  been  degrading  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  splendour  of  feature,  which  might  have  been  thought  to 
indicate  a  spirit  of  unseemly  ostentation. 

The  building  is  composed  of  brick,  with  coigns,  columns,  cor- 
nices, &c.  of  free  stone ;  and  consists  of  three  courts,  the  principal 
of  which  is  open  on  the  south  side ;  a  circumstance  that  affords 
an  advantageous  displav  towards  the  river.  Large  gardens  (which, 
however,  are  not  used  by  the  pensioners)  extend  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  finish  with  an  elevated  terrace.  The  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  this  court  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pensioners'  wards,  which  are  sixteen 
in  number  and  are  sufiiciently  spacious  and  airy. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  royal  founder, 

^  Peerage,  vol.  V.,  p.  392. 

t  Except  as  to  traditional  anecdote,  this  reference  to  Eleanor  Owvn  chiefly 
depends  on  the  assertion  of  the  aoonymons  aothor  of  her  life,  published  in  1752. 
It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  statement  of  sach  a  writer,  at  sach  a  date, 
iM  entitled  to  very  little  credit. 

There  is  a  pablic-hoose,  not  far  from  the  hospital,  whidi  bears  for  its  sign  a 
fiuDcifol  portrait  of  **  Nell  Gwyn,**  with  an  inscription  intimating  that  the  fooa- 
dation  took  place  in  consequence  of  her  desire.  Bat  we  are  inf^med,  that  this 
house  has  not  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  liquore  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
yean ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  sign  was  adopted  in  attention  to  a  spirit  c^ 
scandalous  anecdote,  which  would  ascribe  even  the  charity  of  a  disaolate  king  to 
the  suggestion  of  his  mistress. 

I  Th&  cost  of  the  boilding  is  said  to  have  been  £  1 50 ,000. 
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CharlM  11. 1  larsier  than  life,  and  in  a  Boman  habit  This  was 
presented  b^  Tobias  Bustat,  and  is,  by  some,  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  Gnnling  Gibbons.  When  Rnstat  presented  this  statue, 
he  likewise  erected  that  of  James  II.,  still  remaining  at  WhitehalL 
It  is  believed  that  Qibbons  executed  only  one  of  these;  and  cer- 
tainly the  statue  of  James  is  that  most  ukdy  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  hand. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  wing  is  the  Governor's  House,  a 
large  and  commodious  building.  The  ceiling  of  the  8UM  Roam 
is  divided  into  oblong  compartments,  ornamented  with  the  initials 
of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary,  together  with  the 
royal  arms,  and  various  well-adapted  military  trophies.  The  sides 
of  the  same  f^rtment  are  enriched  by  portraits  of  Charles  I., 
his  Queen,  and  two  sons,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  and  James  Duke 
of  York ;  Charles  II.,  James  IL,  WOliam  III.  and  Queen  Mary ; 
George  HI.  and  his  Queen.  In  the  Long  Roomy  situate  in  die 
second  story,  ar^  two  correct  and  well  executed  views  of  the  Royal 
Hoepitid,  by  Peter  Tilleman. 

The  centre  of  each  wing  is  ornamented  with  a  pediment  of  free 
stone,  supported  by  Doric  columns  of  the  same  materii^L  In  the 
western  wing  are  the  apartments  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 

The  north  side  of  this  court,  which  presents  the  most  important 
&ce  of  the  structure,  has  in  the  centre  a  handsome  portico  of  the 
Doric  order.  A  colonnade  continues  along  the  whole  range,  on  the 
frieae  of  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

IN  SUBSIDIUM  BT  UEVAMBN,  BMIBITORUM  SBNIO, 
BBLLOQUB  FRACTORUIff,  COSDIDIT  CAR0LV8 
SBCOKDUS,  AUXIT  JACOBUS  SBCUNDUS,  PBRFECBRB 
GULIBLlfUS  BT  VABIA  RBX  XT  REGINA,  M.DC.XC. 

The  buildings  occupying  this  side  are  divided  into  a  chapel,  a 
hall,  and  a  vestibule  terminated  by  a  cupola.* 

The  Chapely  which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  width,  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and 
wainscotted  with  Dutch  oak.  This  building  was  consecrated  by 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  August  30, 1691.  Over  the  commu- 
nion table  is  a  painting  by  Sebastian  Bicci,  representing  the  Besur- 
lection  of  the  Saviour.  The  furniture  of  the  chapel  is  agreeably 
augmented  by  a  good  organ,  Um  gift  of  Major  Ingram.  King 
James  II.  presented  a  handsome  service  of  plate;  four  prayer- 
books,  richly  bound;  an  altar  cloth;  a  pulpit  cloth;  and  several 
v^et  cushions.  The  pews  of  the  various  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment range  along  the  sides,  and  the  pensioners  sit  in  the  middle, 

*  On  the  top  it  a  large  ciftern  of  water,  which  snppliet  the  whole  of  the 
hoepital.  The  water  is  coDducted  from  the  river  Thames,  by  means  of  an  engine 
t>acsd  in  a  small  boikHng  in  the  gutlens. 
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on  benohes.     Begulsr  service  ur  perfoimed  in  ihis  chapd  on 
8un<kiys4  uul  praveri  aie  read  on  Wednatda js  and  Fridays. 
.    The  Dmin^  Hall  is  on  the  wesfeem  side  of  the  vestiboki  and  is 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  ohiqpd.    The  fbmitore  of  tibis  room 
is  massy  and  sfanple.    At  the  east  end  is  a  flillery  of  a  hnmble 
«haiaelsr ;  liie  west,  or  npner  end,  is  oceiqiied  by  a  painting,  which 
was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh.     This  piece  was  designed 
by  Verrk),  iMit  was  finished  by  Hjsnry  Cooke,  an  artist  who  studied 
under  Salvator  Bosa,  and  who  was  employed  on  osiling  uid  stair- 
ease  painting,  by  several  of  the  English  nobility  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    The  present  i>erforaiaDGe  is  not  caloo- 
iated  to  add  to  his  reputation.    The  chief  figure  in  the  piece  is 
Charles  II.  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.    In  the  back 
ground  is  a  persi)eetive  view  of  the  Boyal  Hospital     and  the 
fanciful  repwsentations  of  Hercules,  liinervsi  Peace,  and  **  Father 
Thames.**  are  introduced  by  way  of  allegory.   The  whole  is  coarsdy 
executed,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  its  situatiou.    Hie  maigin  of 
^e  picture  is  designed  to  represent  firame  work ;  and,  on  the  lower 
division,  is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  stating  Uie  name  and  title  of 
the  donor. 

A  dinner  for  the  pensioners  is  regniarly  placed  in  this  halt,  every 
day  (with  the  exception  of  Sunday)  at  twelve  o'dock.  But  they 
do  not  dine  in  public;  as  every  man  is  allowed  to  take  hn  meal  to 
his  own  Urihj  or  apartment. 

The  East^  or  Lighthar$e  Courts  comprises  the  apartments  of 
many  official  persons  connected  with  the  institution ;  the  governor ; 
the  deputy  treasurer,  secretary,  chaplain,  apothecary,  comptroller, 
steward,  &c.  These  buildings  are  sufliciaBUy  capacious,  but  are  of 
a  decorous  and  unassuming  chancier. 

The  JFesi  Court  is  similar  in  architectural  features  to  that  on 
the  east,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  board-room,  used  by  the 
commissioners  on  their  meetings,  and  by  the  apartm^ts  of  various 
officers  connected  with  the  establishment 

Still  fitrther  to  the  west  is  the  Stable  Yard;  and,  on  the  site  of 
the  mansion  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole;  is  a 
spacious  Infirmary  for  the  use  of  the  Boyal  Hospital.  This  build-* 
iag  is  after  the  design  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Soane,  aiui  is  in  eveiy 
icBpect  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  that  architect  It  is  com- 
posed of  brick,  and  consists  of  three  sides  of  a  (quadrangle.  The 
western  dtvirion  is  appropriated  to  patients  lequirmg  surreal  aid; 
^t  on  the  east,  to  such  as  are  peculiarly  und»  the  notice  of  the 
physician.  The  central  portion  df  the  structure  consists  chiefly  of 
wards  for  these  two  classes  of  pati^its,  and  has  an  arcade  to  Uie  whole 
length,  which  condiH^,  with  an  admirable  ease  of  access,  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments.  Each  ward  is  spacious,  and  well  arranged. 
Attached  to  the  building  are  warm  and  cold  baths^  a  dispensary, 
suraery,  and  every  requisite  offica 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  nresent  Infirmary,  a  boikliDg  on 
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the  south  «ide  of  the  west  court  was  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  the  sick  ;  but  this  was  of  proportions  far  too  limited ;  and  some 
rooms  in  another  part  of  the  hospital  were  engrossed  as  an  auxiliary 
iefuge.  The  neglect  of  proviaing  due  accommodation  for  the 
diseased  objects  of  the  institution,  appears  to  be  the  great,  but 
perhaps  the  only  defect  in  Wren's  design  for  this  national  establish- 
ment. 

The  J^crth  Front  of  the  Jiomtal  is  of  respectable,  but  not  of 
lofty,  proportions.  The  central  aiyision  is  of  free-stone,  comprising 
a  pediment  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  with  an  entablature 
of  tliat  well-chosen  order.  This  divbion  is  crowned  by  a  light  and 
ornamental  cupola. 

The  entire  length  of  the  principal  buildings,  as  they  extend  from 
cast  to  west,  is  seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet ;  ana  the  whole  of 
the  premises  comprehend  about  fifty  acres.  On  the  north  is  an 
enclosure  of  fourteen  acres,  covered  with  green-sward,  and  planted 
with  avenues  of  limes  and  horse  chesnuts.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  hospital  is  through  this  enclosure,  by  an  iron  gateway,  pro- 
vided with  lodges,  and  ornamented  6h  each  side  with  stone  piUars 
surmounted  by  military  trophies. 

The  care  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  the  following  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  patent  under  the  great  seal.  The  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  the  secreVaries 
of  state;  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces;  the  secretary  at 
war ;  the  comptrollers  of  army  accounts ;  the  governor,  and  lieu- 
tenant-govemor,  of  the  Boyal  Hospital. 

Of  these  the  latter  five  only  act ;  and  they  hold  boards  occasion- 
ally, for  the  admission  of  pensioners,  and  for  the  internal  regulation 
of  the  hospital. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a  governor ;  a  lieutenant-governor ; 
a  major;  an  adjutant,  and  assistant  adjutant;  a  treasurer;  a  secre- 
tary ;  two  chaplains ;  a  physician  ;  a  surgeon ;  and  an  apothecary ;  a 
comptroller ;  a  steward ;  a  cleric  of  the  works ;  and  other  jiubordinate 
warrant  ofiicers. 

The  in-pensioners  are  in  number  four  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
and  are  divided  into  the  following  classes :  twentjr-six  captains,  one 
of  whom  acts  as  seijeant  major;  thirty-two  Serjeants ;  thirty-two 
corporals,  and  sixteen  drummers;  three  hundred  and  thirty-nx 
privates;  and  ^rty-four  light  horsemen.  The  light  horse  are 
generally  Serjeants  of  cavalry,  and  are  selected  .for  eminence  of 
service,  or  for  good  behaviour  while  in  the  hospital.  The  captains, 
Serjeants,  and  corporals,  are  also  appointed  from  the  noost  deserving 
and  orderly  men.  They  are  all  annually  clothed  in  an  uniform  of 
scarlet,  faced  with  blue. 

The  in-pensioners  are  lodged  in  sixteen  wards,  to  each  of  which 
two  Serjeants  and  two  corporals  are  appointed,  with  a  matron  under 
tiie  ims^iate  inspection  of  the  housekeeper.  They  are  allowed 
daily,  with  the  exception  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  following 

3  B 
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provisions  each  man:  one  pound  of  meat;  one  loaf  of  bread,  of 
twelve  ounces ;  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese ;  two  quarts  of 
beer. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  have,  instead  of  meat,  one 
pint  of  peas  soup,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  cheese  and  butter. 

In  addition  to  provision,  clothing,  &c.  the  in-pensioners  have 
weekly  pay,  in  the  following  proportions :— captains,  three  shillings 
and  sixpence ;  Serjeants,  two  shillings ;  corporals  and  drummers, 
tenpence  each ;  privates,  eightpence;  light  horse,  two  shillings. 

In  attention  to  the  militarv  character  of  the  hospital,  regular 
garrison  duty  is  performed  by  the  pensioners;  ana  it  is  truly 
grateful  to  see  the  maimed  or  aged  soldier  march,  in  proud  remem- 
brance of  his  days  of  strength,  and  exhibit  his  claim  on  national 
bounty,  by  shouldering  the  arms  which  he  used  in  defence  of  the 
common  cause. 

Besides  the  persons  provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging,  in 
the  hospital,  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of  out  pensioners 
assisted  by  this  excellent  establishment.  These  are  paid,  agreeably 
to  an  act  of  parliament  which  took  place  in  1806,  in  different  propor- 
tions, according  to  their  length  of  service  or  degree  of  corporeal  dis- 
ability. They  are  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  pursue  their  several  original  occupations ;  but  are  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  perform  garrison  duty,  as  invalid  companies, 
in  time  of  war.  Their  pav  varies  from  fivepence  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  per  day;  and  since,  the  year  1754,  they 
have  received  their  allowance  half-yearly  in  advance,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  parliament  humanely  obtained  for  that  purpose 
by  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt,  and  paymaster-general. 

The  expense  of  the  hospital  and  out-pensioners  is  chiefly 
defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  from  parliament,  voted  with  the  army 
estimates. 

The  comforts  of  the  hospitallers  are  augmented  by  the  donations 
of  some  individuals,  whose  names  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Earl  of  Banelaghy  in  the  year  1695,  vested  the  sum  of  £3,250  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  hospital ;  and,  by  a 
deed-poll,  dated  1707,  he  directed  that  the  interest  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  great  coats  for  the  pensioners,  once  in 
three  years.  From  a  bequest  of  John  de  la  Fontaine,  Esq.  the 
sum  of  £60  iOs.  is  annually  distributed  among  the  pensioners,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  their  royal 
founder. 

In  the  year  1729,  Lady  Catherine  Jones ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings ;*  Lady  Coventry ;  and  other  benevolent  persons,  founded 
a  school  at  Chelsea,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls  whose  fathers 

*  The  character  of  this  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Theophilas,  Earl  of 
Hantingdon,  is  finely  drawn,  under  the  name  of  Aspasia,  by  Steiele,  in  the  forty- 
second  namber  of  the  Tatler. 
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were,  or  had  been,  pensioners  of  the  hospital.  The  trustees  are 
now  enabled  to  clothe  and  educate  twenty  suitable  objects  of 
charity. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hospital  is  a  burial  ground,  of  about 
one  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  which  is  used  for  the  interment  of 
the  officers,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blbhment  Among  the  numerous  persons  whose  ashes  repose  in 
this  cemetery,  may  be  noticed  William  Hiseland,  a  pensioner  who 
died  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve.  William 
Chetelde^  the  eminent  practitioner  to  whom  the  English  school  of 
surgery  is  so  much  indebted.  Mr.  Cheselden  was  head-surgeon. of 
the  hospital  from  the  year  1737,  till  his  decease  in  1752.  General 
Sir  William  Fawcett,  K.  B.  who  died  the  22nd  of  March,  1804,  and 
who  had  for  several  years  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
hospital  with  exemplary  discretion.  His  remains  were  attended  to 
the  grave  by  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes 
of  York,  Cflarence,  Kent  and  Cambridge ;  and  several  noblemen 
and  general  officers.  A  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  this  gallant  officer. 

The  Royal  MUUary  Asylum, 

This  institution  is  an  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the  hospital 
founded  by  king  Charles,  In  that  the  veteran,  exhausted  by  ser- 
vice, finds  repose;  in  the  Ahtluu  the  offspring  of  the  soldier  who 
dies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  or  who  toils  in  it  subject  to 
oppressive  family  circumstances,  meet  with  shelter,  with  education, 
with  national  adoption. 

The  first  stone  of  this  structure  was  laid  by  his  royal  highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1801.  The  building  is 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Sanders,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of  brick  with 
embellishments  of  stone.  The  principal  parts  compose  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle ;  and  the  western  or  chief  fi-ont  has,  in  the  centre, 
a  spacious  stone  portico  of  the  Doric  order.  Four  pillars,  of  noble 
and  conmianding  proi>ortions,  support  the  pediment;  and  on  the 
friexe  is  the  following  inscription : — '^  The  Koyal  Military  Asylum 
for  the  Children  of  Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army."  On  the  tympa- 
num of  the  pediment  are  the  imperial  arms. 

The  asylum  is  inclosed  by  high  walls.  An  iron  railing  opens 
towards  the  great  front ;  and  the  grounds  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  building  are  disposed  in  a  simple,  but  ornamental  manner. 
In  such  an  establishment  utilit]^  is  the  primarv  object  of  considera- 
tion :  attached  to  either  wing  is  a  spacious  play-yard,  or  area,  for 
exercise ;  and,  in  several  parts  of  these  grounds,  are  arcades,  for 
the  protection  of  the  children  while  taking  out-door  exercise  in  in- 
clement seasons. 

The  western,  or  principal  division  of  the  structure,  comprises 
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cbiefly  the  following  apartmenU :  three  dining  rooms  finr  thabc^rt, 
eighty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide ;  a  dining  room  for  the  girls,  of 
the  same  dimensions ;  and  three  school-rooms  for  the  boys,  and 
one  for  the  girls,  of  eqnal  length  and  width  with  the  apartDMOts 
used  by  them  while  taking  meals.  Over  a  small  vestibul*  is  the 
committee  room ;  and  at  ue  extremity  of  the  dining  halls,  on  one 
side,  is  a  room  for  washing  and  cold  bathing,  appropriated  to 
the  girb ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  similar  i^MLrtment  for  the  use  of 
the  boys. 

The  children  are  educated  in  reading  and  writing,  andRhe  more 
useful  parts  of  arithmetic.  The  school-rooms  are  amply  ventilatedy 
well  lighted,  and  conspicuously  lofty.  One  of  these  rooms  is  used 
as  a  chapel,  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  performed  by  aii 
appointed  chaplain.  This  room  has  a  gallery  along  the  east  side 
imd  the  two  ends.  On  one  side  of  the  pulpit  is  a  small,  but 
elegant  mural  monument,  the  work  of  Westmacott,  to  the  memory 
of  Lieutenant«Colonel  George  Williamson,  the  first  commandant  oi 
the  establishment,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1812.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  is  a  tablet  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, since  it  commemorates  an  instance  of  exalted  feeling  in  a 
humble  member  of  society.  This  tablet  states  the  bene&ction  of 
John  Vickers,  late  a  private  soldier  in  the  Royal  Welsh  fusileers, 
who  did  by  will,  in  the  year  1810,  devise,  on  the  decease  of  a  cousin, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
welfare  and  advanconent  m  life  of  the  female  orphans  of  the  Boyil 
Military  Asylum. 

The  north  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  consisting  of  donni*- 
tories  for  the  bovs  :  and  the  south  wing  is  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  wards,  containing  dormitories  for  the  girls^  Several 
officers  of  the  establishment  have  suites  of  apartments  in  both 
these  divisions. 

The  domestic  affiiirs  are  regulated  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king's  sifi^n-manual,  who  hold  four  quarterly  boards  yearly. 
The  official  establishment  consists  of  a  commandant ;  adjutant  and 
secretary ;  chaplain ;  quartemnaster ;  eurgeon ;  matron ;  and  various 
subordinate  persons.  - 

In  the  choice  of  objects,  the  board  is  directed  to  select,  firsts 
^<  orphans,  or  those  whose  &thers  have  beem  killed,  or  have  died  en 
foreign  stations ;  or  those  who  have  lost  their  mothers,  and  whose 
Withers  are  absent  on  duty  abroad;  or  those  whose  fathers  eie 
ordered  on  foreign  service,  or  whose  parents  have  other  children  to 
maintain.  The  merit  of  the  father,  as  to  regimental  character,  is 
always  considered  as  a  principal  recommendation.  None  are  admit<^ 
ted  but  children,  bom  in  w^iock,  of  warrant  and  non-commis-* 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  £vei7  child 
admitted  must  be  free  from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity.  The 
parents,  or  friends  who  apply  for  the  admission  of  diildren^  ara 
required  to  sign  their  consent  to  such  children  remaining  in  the 
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Asylum  as  long  as  the  commissioners  may  judge  proper,  and  to 
their  being  disposed  of,  when  of  proper  age,  as  apprentices  or 
servants ;  or,  if  boys,  to  their  being  placed,  with  their  own  free 
consent,  in  the  regular  army,  as  private  soldiers." 

According  to  die  original  intention,  the  number  of  children 
admitted  into  the  Asylum  is  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  boys  and 
three  hundred  girls,  exclusive  of  such  as,  on  an  exigency,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  infant  establishment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight* 

The  boys  are  clothed  in  red  jackets,  blue  breeches,  blue  stock- 
ings, and  black  caps.  The  girls  in  red  gowns,  blue  petticoats, 
itraw  hats,  &c.  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  instruction  before  specified,  the  girls  are  taught 
useful  branches  of  needle  work,  and  are  consuntly  exercised  in  all 
attainable  methods  of  household  work. 

York  Ho$p%tal  is  situated  in  the  Five  Fields,  and  is  intended  for 
the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers,  arriving  from  foreign  service, 
and  waiting  to  have  their  claims  examined. 

The  jipothecanea*  Garden^  as  an  institution  connected  with  the 
advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  desirable  ornaments  of  this  village.  This  is  on  the  margin  of 
the  Thames,  and  comprises  between  three  and  four  acres.  In  the 
year  1673,  Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea, 
demised  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  this  plot  of  ground,  for  a 
lease  of  sixty-one  years ;  and  the  garden  Was  soon  stocked  with  a 
satisfactory  variety  of  medicinal  plants.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  studied,  at  an  early  period,  his  favourite  science ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  original  lease,  that  eminent  person  granted  the 
freehold  of  the  premises  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  present  annually  to  the  Royal  Society,  fifty 
specimens  of  different  sorts  of  plants,  well  dried,  fit  for  a  Jhorius 
siccus,  of  the  growth  of  the  garden,  till  the  number  of  the  speci- 
mens should  amount  to  two  thousand.  He  likewise  enriched  the 
establishment  with  many  rare  and  estimable  plants,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  increase  of  the  buildings. 

The  gardens  are  judiciously  plant^  for  their  allotted  purpose ; 
and  the  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  are  arranged  systematically.  The 
buildings  consist  principally  of  a  library,  furnished  with  works  on 
natural  history,  specimens  of  dried  plants,  &c.  and  a  green- house 
and  hot  houses.  Near  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  good  marble 
statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  Rysbrach,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  in  1733.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
premises  are  two  large  and  eminently  fine  cedars  of  Libanus,  which 
affmd  striking  objects  of  notice  to  those  who  pass  along  the  adjacent 
river.  Four  of  these  trees  were  planted  in  the  year  1683 ;  at  which 
time,  according  to  Miller,  they  were  only  three  feet  in  height.    Two 

*  A  branch  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylam,  in  which  children  arc  placed  until 
of  proper  a- e  to  be  received  at  Chelsea 
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have  failed,  since  the  date  of  Miller's  book  (1762)  and  those  which 
remain  suffered  much  in  the  severe  winter  of  1808-9.  At  that 
period  the  cedars  presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  snow,  which 
fell  in  fearful  (juantities,  lodged  on  their  broad  flat  tops,  and 
assumed  a  tapenng  conical  form,  of  oppressive  weight ;  and  this 
severe  load  injured,  and  finally  broke  off,  many  of  the  massive  limbs 
of  these  hardy  trees.  Lysous  says*  that  these  cedars  were  measured 
in  May,  1809,  when  the  girth  of  the  larger,  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  fourteen  feet  eight  inches;  and  that  of  the  smaller, 
thirteen  feet  eight  inches  and  a  quarter. 

Periodical  lectures  are  delivered  for  the  improvement  of  the 
apprentices  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  by  a  person  appertaining 
to  the  establishment,  who  is  termed  the  Botanical  Demonstrator. 
The  eminent  Philip  Miller  was  long  gardener  here,  and  he  published^ 
in  1730,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  which  was  reprintea  with  ad- 
ditions, in  1739. 

A  second  Botanical  Garden^  in  Sloane  Street,  is  entitled  to 
respectful  notice.  This  establishment  was  founded  by  Mr.  William 
Curtis,  who  greatly  assisted  in  rendering  botany  a  fashionable 
science,  and  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  two 
great  works,  the  Flora  Ijondinerms^  and  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
Mr.  Curtis  had  occupied  an  extensive  garden  at  Brompton ;  but, 
about  the  year  1807,  his  surviving  partner,  Mr.  Salisbury,  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  to  the  present  spot;  on  which  the  institution 
flourishes  with  equal  reputation.  The  grounds  comprise  rather 
more  than  six  acres,  and  are  disposed  with  so  much  taste  that  they 
possess  considerable  attractions,  independent  of  their  rich  sources 
of  scientific  gratification.  The  more  nardy  of  the  numerous  plants 
in  this  collection  are  arranged,  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
in  seventeen  different  departments.  Green-houses,  stores,  and  con- 
servatories, are  formed,  on  a  desirable  plan,  for  the  reception  of 
ornamental  and  tender  exotics.  There  is,  also,  a  library  provided 
with  works  on  botany,  entomology  and  other  branches  of  natural 
history.  Botanical  lectures  are  annually  given  at  the  garden  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

In  several  other  parts  of  this  parish  are  laige  nursery-gardens, 
conducted  with  great  skiU,  and  patronized  by  many  persons  of 
eminence. 

The  company  conducting  the  Chelsea  JTater  JTorke^  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1724.  "A  canal  was  then  dug 
from  the  Thames,  near  Ranelagh,  to  Pimlico ;  where  there  is  a 
steam  engine  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  into  pipes,  which 
convey  it,  in  various  directions,  to  the  village  of  Chelsea,  to 
Westminster,  and  various  parts  of  the  west-end  of  London."t 

The  Bridge  over  the  River  Thames,  leading  from  the  west-end 
-of  Chelsea  to  the  village  of  Battersea  on  the  Surrey  shore,  was 

•  Environs,  Vol  II.  p.  103.  f  Ibid,  p,  109—10. 
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begun,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1771,  and  was 
completed  in  the  following  year.  This  structure  is  of  wood,  and 
**i8  one  furlong  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide.  It  was 
built  by  Holland  and  Philips,  and  cost  upwards  of  £20,000.  The 
bridge  is  freehold  property,  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  shares,  each 
of  which  entitles  the  proprietor  to  a  vote  for  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey."* 

The  following  are  the  Parochial  Charitable  Institutions  of  this 
village.  In  the  year  1706,  a  vestry-room,  and  school-room,  with 
apartments  for  the  master,  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  William 
Fetyt,  Esq.  The  chaige  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, aided  by  a  gift  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  from  the  Chamber- 
layne  family. 

Dr.  Sloane  EUesmere  bequeathed,  in  1 766,  the  profits  arising 
from  a  volume  of  Sermons,  for  the  foundation  of  a  charity  school 
for  girls.  The  book  produced  £115  \Ss.  Ad,  Several  benefactions 
to  a  small  amount  have  since  occurred ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
voluntary  contributions,  a  considerable,  and  indefinite  number  of 
girls  are  clothed  and  educated. 

There  is  an  united  Sunday  School  and  School  of  Industry,  in 
which  thirty  sirls  are  instructed,  and  employed  in  sewing,  knitting, 
and  plain  work.  This  institution  was  originally  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lady  Gremome,  at  whose  expense  the  children  were  partly 
clothed. 

Four  persons  belonging  to  this  ^rish  are  admitted  into  the 
hospital  founded  by  LaSv  Ann  Dacre,  in  Tothill  Fields ;  and  several 
sums  have  been  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

There  are  meeting-houses  for  Methodists,  and  for  Independents. 

The  people  usually  called  Moravians  have  a  burial  ground  in  this 
parish.  This  pecuUar  brotherhood,  whose  church  originated  in 
Bohemia,  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Luther,  were  first 
introduced  to  Chelsea  by  the  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  1750. 
The  Count  purchased  Lindsey  House,  and  assembled  round  him  in 
that  mansion  many  of  the  brethren,  consisting  chiefly  of  foreigners 
and  missionaries.  The  society,  at  the  same  time,  took  a  lease  of 
part  of  the  Beaufort  estate,  and  formed  from  the  land  a  burial- 
ground  ;  and  from  the  stables  formerlv  appertaining  to  Beaufort 
Bouse  tbey  constructed  a  humble  chapel.  But  the  mtention  of  a 
settlement  in  this  village  was  not  carried  into  practice.  Lindsey 
House  was  sold  by  the  society  in  the  year  1770,  and  it  is  long  since 
any  of  the  Moravian  brethren  resided  at  Chelsea.  The  chapel  was 
lately  repaured,  but  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the  performance  of  the 
burial  service ;  a  circumstance  that  very  seldom  occurs. 

The  cemetery  occupies  about  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  divided 
into  four  compartments.  The  brethren  of  the  societv  are  interred 
in  a  part  distinct  from  the  sisters  ;  and  the  bodies  of  children  are 

•  Faulkner,  p.  411-412. 
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gwctd  in  a  division  remote  from  both.  The  tomb-stones  are  all 
it,  and  placed  on  turf  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  inscriptions  in  general  record  oolj  the  name  and  a^e 
of  the  person  interred.  Several  instances  o£  longevity  occur  m 
these  simple  inscriptions. 

It  is  observed  by  Lysons*  **  that  few  parishes  in  the  kingdom 
have  increased  in  population  to  so  great  a  degree  as  that  of  Chelsea, 
within  the  two  last  centuries.  I«  the  lirst  year  of  Edward  VI.  it 
appears,  by  the  chantry  roll,  that  there  were  only  seventy>five 
oocamnnicants  in  Chelsea,  which  was  a  less  number  than  was  found 
in  any  other  parish  in  Middlesex.  The  village  began  to  increase 
rapidly  about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  King  (writing  about  1717)  says  that 
the  parish  then  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  Widiin 
lea  or  twelve  years  preceding  the  year  1792,  about  six  hundred  new 
houses  were  built ;  the  total  number  of  houses  in  1792,  was  about 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty."  In  1811,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
in  1831,  it  was  thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

The  most  important  additional  buildings  have  taken  place  in  the 
district  termed  Hans  Town,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  parish. 
Among  the  improvements  in  this  quarter,- Sloane  Street  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  regularity,  commodiousness,  and  beauty  of  its 
domestic  buildings.  This  fine  street,  which  is  of  a  desirable 
width,  and  is  about  six  furlongs  in  laagth,  unites  Chelsea  with 
Rnightsbridge.  On  the  western  side  of  the  street  is  a  spaciovw 
square. 

The  hamlet  of  Little  Chelsea  is  partly  in  tbe  parish  of  Kensing- 
ton. The  buildings  of  this  hamlet  have  greatly  increased  of  late 
years ;  but  they  are  irregularly  disposed,  and  few  of  them  have 
my  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 

Here  is  a  small  place  of  worship,  termed  Park  Chapel,  which 
was  built  by  Sir  Kichard  Manningham,  in  the  year  1718.  It  has 
since  been  the  property  of  various  respectable  clergymen  of  the 
established  church.f 

Stanley  H<m8e  is  a  respectable  mansion  on  the  north  side  of 
the  King's  Boad.  The  house  was  rebuilt,  in  its  pre^nt  form,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  is  supposed  tLat 
the  original  edifice  was  inhabited  by  Sir  Arthur  Gors<^,  and  was 
the  seat  noticed  by  Rowland  White,+  who  says,  **  As  the  Queen 
(in  1699)  passed  by  the  faire  new  building.  Sir  Arthur  Gorges 
presented  her  with  a  faire  Jewell."  This  Sir  Arthur  Gorges  trans- 
lated Lucan*s  Pharsalia  into  English  verse. 

AUIiough  it  is  not  certain  that  this  mansion  formed  the  residence 

•  Env.  Vol.  II.  p.  73.  \  J.  Norris  Brewer. 

X  SidDey  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p  141. 
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of  Sir  ArAitir  Gorges,  the  property  unquestionably  passed  to  Sir 
Bobert  Stanly,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  that  knifth^  The  male  line  of  this  branch  of  the  Stanley  family 
(sereral  of  Whom  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Chelsea)  became 
ortinot  on  the  death  of  William  Stanley,  Esq.  in  1691.  Admiral 
Snr  Chaiiea  Wager  died  in  this  house,  in  the  year  1743.  The 
estate  was  nurehased  in  1777,  by  the  late  Countess  of  Strathmore; 
b^  whom,  however,  it  was  shortly  again  sold.  It  was  lately  occu* 
pied  by  William  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Ken$ington» 

This  village  has  a  permanent  source  of  attraction  in  its  regal 
palace,  a  structure  in  which  several  successive  sovereigns  held 
their  court;  and  the  neighbourhood  is,  likewise,  farther  onbel- 
lished  by  a  noble  residence,  erected  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  connected  with  some  marked  passages  of  bic^^phical 
anecdote. 

The  parish  of  Kensington  is  bounded  by  Chelsea,  St  Margaret, 
Westminister,  St.  G^rge,  Hanover  Square,  Paddington,  Wilsdon, 
Acton,  and  Fulham.  The  hamlets  of  Brompton  and  Earl's  Court 
are  included  within  this  parish ;  as  are,  also,  parts  of  Little  Chelsea 
and  Knightsbridge.  The  whole  contents  of  this  parochial  district 
are  said  to  be  nearly  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  acres  of 
land;  about  half  of  which  is  pasture  and  meadow;  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  are  araUe  land,  for  com  only ;  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  in  market  gardens ;  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cultivated  sometimes  for  com,  and  sometimes  for  garden  crops ; 
and  one  hundred  acres  of  nursery  ground."* 

The  village  of  Kensington  is  on  the  great  western  road,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
several  distinguishcKi  persons  chose  this  neighbourhood  for  their 
residence,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England.f  His  eldest  son,  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  sixth  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  was  a  oon^icuoua 
politick  character  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
Queen  Anne.  His  Lordship  succeeded  his  fiitfaer  in  the  mansion 
at  Kensington;  and  his  eldest  son,  aflkorwards  third  Earl  of  Not» 
tingham,  was  bom  here.  But  King  William,  shortly  after  his 
accession,  purchased  this  estate  of  the  earl,  and  converted  the 
dwelling  into  a  royal  residence. 

The  Palace  of  Kensington. 
This  b  an  irregular  pile,  chiefly  built  byWilliam  HI.  but  con- 
siderably altered   and  enlarged   by  succeeding  monarchs.    The 

*  Environs  of  London,  toI.  ii.  p.  499. 
f  The  character  of  this  nobleman  is  well  drawn,  under  the  name  of  Amri,  in 
tha  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

3  C 
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itnictim  it  composed  of  brick,  and  the  princiMl  divufori  indiaes 
in  shape  towarda  a  square,  and  shews  three  uronts  on  the  gardea 
side.  The  great  entrance  is  from  the  west,  through  a  court-yard 
and  a  long  range  of  avenue  which  communicates  with  the  state 
apartments.  Among  the  few  decorated  parts  of  the  exterior  may 
be  noticed  a  door  case  on  the  north-east,  which  contains  a  shield 
with  the  initials  WMRR.  curiously  commixed,  and  surrounded 
with  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Above  the  pediment  is  a 
niche,  with  a  pedestal  supporting  a  red  earthenware  vase. 

The  interior  is  well  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  a  nume- 
rous household ;  but  only  few  of  the  state  apartments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  galleries,  are  of  commanding  or  pleasing  pronortions. 
The  sides  of  the  great  staircase  are  painted  by  Kent,  and  exhibit 
ffroupes  of  portraits,  represented  in  balconies ;  among  which  occur 
Mustapha,  the  Turk,  and  Ulrick,  (both  of  whom  were  retamed  in 
the  service  of  king  George  I.)  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and  the  painter 
himself. 

.  The  Pre$ence  Chamber  is  nearly  of  square  dimensions,  and  it 
hung  with  tapestry.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and  b  painted  by  Kent, 
which  artist  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  internal  embteilishments 
of  the  palace  in  the  time  of  Gleoi^ge  II.  He  executed  the  whole  of 
the  ceilings  which  are,  in  the  notice  of  subsequent  rooms,  described 
as  painted. 

The  Prwy  Chamber  has  tapestry  on  the  walls.  The  doorways 
and  windows  are  much  enriched,  and  the  cdling  painted.  Several 
fine  pictures  adorn  this  apartment 

The  Cube  Boom,  or  Grand  Saloon^  is  thirty-seven  feet  square. 
This  apartment  is  highly  decorated,  but  in  a  manner  too  gaudy  to 
be  truly  pleasing.  In  marble  niches  are  introduced  gilt  statues  of 
heathen  deities,  over  which  are  busts,  also  gilt  In  the  centre  is 
a  large  musical  clock.  Over  the  chimney  are  a  bust  of  Cleopatra, 
and  a  Roman  marrii^,  finely  executed  in  marble  b^  RhysbracJi. 

The  Queen's  Dining  Room,  is  small,  out  contains  some  valu- 
able fuctures.  The  Queen's  Drawing  Boom  is,  likewise,  sma  I, 
and  is  nearly  souare.  The  apartment  termed  the  Queen* 8  Drete- 
hig  Boom  is  of  mean  nroportions,  and  is  wainscotted ;  but  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  gardens,  and  is  enriched  by  several 
cabinet^pictures  of  much  interest 

Vda  Queen's  Gallery  is  eighty-four  feet  long  and  twenty-one 
foet  wide.  The  sides  are  plainly  wainscotted,  and  the  room 
entirely  depends  for  attraction  on  the  pictures  it  contains,  which 
are  whole  length  portraits  of  difierent  sovereigns  and  their  con- 
sorts. 

The  Kmg's  Gallery  is  a  finefnid  commanding  apartment,  ninety- 
four  feet  long,  and  twenty-one  feet  wide.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and 
elaborately  painted.    The  sides  are  hung  with  valuable  pictures. 

Many  of  the  paintings  Trhich  adon  the  different  state  apartments 
of  this  palace  are  of  a  v^ry  e^timabl^  character.    Queen  Caroline, 
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who  wa4  much  attached  to  the  arts,  took  particular  pleasure  in 
regaining  as  many  as  was  possible  of  the  pictures  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  dispersed  noble  collection  of  Charles  I.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  munificent  Charles*  spared  no  expense  in  procuring 
the  best  works  of  the  most  celebrated  masters ;  and  many  of  the 
pictures  formerly  possessed  by  that  ill-fated  sovereign,  enrich  the 
collections  now  preserved  in  the  royal  palaces  of  England. 

The  following  paintings,  in  the  rooms  shewn  to  strangers  at 
Kensington  Palace,  claim  particular  notice : — Raphaers  Head,  by 
himself;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Tobit  and  the  Angel,  by 
Titian ;  Lucretia,  by  the  same ;  a  Man's  Head,  Rembrandt;  Viigin 
and  Child,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Ignatius,  by  Giorgiope ;  a  Man 
shewing  a  Trick,  by  the  same ;  **  St.  William,"  by  the  same ; 
Giorgione's  Head,  by  himself;  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Sebastian  (a 
small  oval),  by  Caracci ;  St  Catherine,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  an 
Evangelist's  Head,  Guercino;  our  Saviour  at  the  Tomb,  Holbein ; 
Holbein's  Head,  by  himself;  the  Birth  of  Christ  (small),  Zucchero ; 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Sebastian  Ricci;  a  Wild  Boar's  Head, 
Snyders ;  Battle  of  Forty,  by  the  same ;  a  Man's  Head,  Albert 
Durer ;  our  Saviour  at  the  House  of  Martha,  Bassan ;  Bassan's 
Head,  by  himself;  a  head  of  Julio  Romano,  by  himself;  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  Vandyck ;  an  Italian  Lawyer,  Paris  Bourdon ;  Sopho-  < 
nisba,  by  Gaetano:  a  Scene  from  a  Play,  Palamedes;  a  Woman's 
Head,  in  an  undress.  Old  Palma ;  a  Head,  Wright;  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  after  Corregio ;  Van  Cleeve  and  his  Wife,  by 
himself.  In  the  King's  Gallery  is  a  fine  drawing  of  the  Transfi- 
guration, by  ^Casanova,  after  Raphael;  and,  in  another  division 
of  the  state  apartmenU,  are  two  Cartoons,  by  Carlo  Cigniani, 
^e  subjects  of  which  are  Jupiter  and  Europa;  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne. 

There  are,  in  this  collection  portraits  of  the  following  English 
sovereigns:— Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.; 
Henry  VIIL,  by  Holbein;  Edward  VI.,  by  the  same  painter; 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Zucchero.  The  queen  is  represented  in  a 
foreign  dress,  situated  amidst  woodland-scenery ;  and,  on  an  adja<» 
cent  tree,  are  inscribed  some  lines,  the  allusive  point  of  which  is 
not  explained  by  any  anecdote,  either  recorded  or  traditional. 
James  1.,  by  Vansomer ;  Charles  IL,  by  Wissing ;  Queen  Anne,  by 
Eneller. 

Among  other  portraite,  those  which  follow  appear  to  possess  the 
matest  interest :— Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry  Vll. ;  Cfatherine  ot 
Arragon,  consort  of  Henry  VIIi.,  with  a  favourite  dwarf  in  attend- 
ance ;  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James  I.,  by  Vansomer.  This- 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  portrait  extant  of  that  frivolous  princess. 
The  Children  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Mabuse;  James  IIL  of  Scotland, 
and  his  Queen,  by  the  same  painter;  Princess  of  Orange,  by 
Hanneman;  Prince  O^tavius,  by  West;  two  ^Daughters  of  Philip 
H.  of  Spain,  by  Sir  A.  More;  Duchess  of  Valentia,  by  Janaet}' 
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E«rl  uid  Coimteis  of  Clarendoo,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  the  Nabol^  of 
Arcot,  by  Willison ;  Dr.  Linacre,  founder  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
sicians,  Quintin  Mattys ;  Inigo  Jones,  by  Nogary ;  Erasmus,  by 
Holbein;  Frobeniua  (Erasnaus's.  printer),  by  the  same.  To  theae 
interqsting  portraits  by  Holbein,  we  have  to  add  that  of  Sommert, 
j«ster  to  King  Henry  VlII.,  by  the  same  painter. 

Kensington  Palace  was  the  favourite  residence  of  King  William  ; 
mdf  wMle  that  sovereign  was  in  fields  far  distant,  contending  at 
oace  for  military  renown  and  for  the  security  of  regal  splendour, 
his  consort  here  passed  a  large  portion  of  her  time.  Queen  Anne, 
although  she  had  experienced  some  mortification  in  this  palace 
during  the  preceding  reign,  frequently  resided  here.  Kensington 
was  equally  &voured  by  George  the  First  and  Second.  By  Queen 
Caroline,  the  excellent  consort  of  Georffe  II.,  the  most  important 
alterations  in  the  building  were  effected ;  and  under  her  direction 
the  principal  embellishments  were  bestowed  on  the  interior.  All 
these  royd  personages  breathed  their  last  within  the  palace,  with 
tha  exception  of  George  I.,  who  died  near  Ippenburen,  while 
travelling  to  Hanover.  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  consort  of 
Queen  Anne,  likewise  expired  at  Kensington,  in  the  year  17Q8. 

The  Gardens  attached  to  Kensington  Palace  form  a  fine  orna- 
ment to  the  western  border  of  the  metropolis,  and  are  well  known 
to  be  used  as  a  fashionable  promenade  during  the  summer  months. 
They  thus  constitute  so  pleasing  and  animating  a  spot  of  recreation 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  capital,  that  we  can  scarcely 
regret  the  circumstance  of  the  palace  long  remaining  abandoned  as 
a  royal  abode.  These  gardens  originally  consisted  of  only  iwen^- 
six  acres ;  and  while  thus  contracted,  and  comparatively  humble, 
they  were  deemed  of  sufficient  extent  and  consequence  by  William 
III.     Thirty  acres  were  added   by   Queen  Anne;  but  the  fresh 

Sounds  were  disposed  with  ofifensive  formality  by  her  gardener, 
enry  Wise.  The  late  queen,  whose  genius  and  views  were  of 
a  more  expanded  character,  enlarged  the  domain,  by  causing 
nearly  three  hundred  acres  to  be  taken  from  Hyde  Park.  The 
gardens  are  now  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
^ure  they  approach  the  quadrangular  form,  and  afford  many 
points  of  conspicuous  beauty ;  though  still  there  is  much  in  the 
mode  of  their  disposal  which  a  critical  examiner  wil)  scarcely  &U 
to  censure. 

Queen  Caroline  chiefly  eniployed  Bridgman  in  laying  out  the 
grounds  which  were  added  by  her  direction ;  but  two  artists  of 
superior  talent,  Kent  and  Brown,  assisted  in  the  completion  of 
their  arrangement.  The  formality  of  Wise  is  still  perceptible  iiv 
that  part  of  the  gardens  immediately  bordering  on  the  palace; 
a^d  the  long,  straight  walk,  fenced  on  each  sick  with  trees,  evi- 
aently  planted  by  design,  and  according  to  uniformity  of  admea- 
aurement,  too  frequently  occurs.  The  part  most  attractive,  beca^ 
i\  approaches  the  more  closely  to  tiie   character  of  natu][f^  m 
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Uwfrdf  ib6  Dorth-east,  hi  which  direction  the  expanse  of  Hyde 
ifLtk  is  JQdiciously  connected  with  the  display  by  means  of  a 
fiMte*  or  ha-ha,  designed  by  Kent  Here  the  Serpentine  Biver 
Wtes  its  beauties  with  the  scene ;  and  in  this  division  oqcur  many 
Sequeetered  spots,  from  which  the  appearance  of  art  is  ejicoluded. 
From  the  sloping  h^nks  of  this  river  are  attained  ^ome  fine  dis^ 
closures  of  soenei^,  rendered  impressive  by  dark  masses  of  wpod. 
Many  fine  touches  of  landscape  gardening  are,  likewise,  percep- 
liUe  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds.* 

In  the  time  of  Kins  Edward  the  Confessor,  Xensin^ton^  or 
Cfhenesitun^  as  it  is  ealkd  in  the  Domesday  Book,  was  possessed 
hy  Edwin,  a  Saxon  thane,  who,  we  are  informed  by  the  same 
tfoopdU  '*  had  power  to  sell  it"  AfUr  the  Conquest,  William  the 
Nonnan  grant^  this  manor  to  Geofifrey,  Bishop  of  Contances  (or 
CoDsiaBoe),  Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  of  whom,  at  the  period  of 
tiie  Domesday  survey,  it  was  held  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  had  the 
title  of  comes  or  earl,  and  was  highly  favoured  by  the  king.. 
That  QobleinaD,  about  the  year  1100,  with  the  consent  of  Auhrey, 
his  ddest  son,  uid  at  the  intercession  of  his  son  Geofirey  (who  had 
Wn  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  the  abbpt  of  Abingdon), 
granted  the  church  of  Kensington,  together  with  two  hides  and  a 
Tiigate  of  demesne  land  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres),  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Abingdon. 

The  estate  thus  separated  from  the  principal  manor,  and  which 
afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  Abbot's  Kensington,  became 
tested  in  the  crown  at  the  dissolution,  and  after  some  intermediate 
mooeedings,  was  in  1599,  finally  granted  in  perpetuity,  by  Queen 
jUizaheth,  to  Sir  Walter  Cope,  knight  That  gentleman  in  1610, 
became  proprietor  also  of  the  paramount  manor  of  Kensington, 
or  Earles  Court,  which,  after  having  belonged  to  the  De  Veres 
fpr  many  generations,  was  eventually  alienated  to  the  above  Sir 
Walter  by  Sir  Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyle,  Anne  his 
Countess  and  other  persons,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the 
<K>-bBiresses  of  John  de  Vere,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Oxford.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  Sir  Walter  had  likewise  obtained  by  purchase, 
the  manor  of  West  Town  in  Kensington,  which,  in  1824,  had 
been  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  granted  by  Robert  de  Vere,  fifth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  to  Simon  Downham,  his  chaplain,  under  the 
i^pellation  of  the  Groves.f 

Holland  House^ 
Which   is   the   manor-house  of  Abbot's  Kensington,  and  now 

♦  J.  N.  Brewer. 
f  Faalkstr  fi^,  (Hittnry  of  EensiDgtoD.)  **  The  ancient  Manor  Hoqse,  [at 
West  Town]  called  in  old  deeds  the  *  ould  House  at  Kensyngton,'  stood  in  the 
garden*  of  Holland  Honne,  near  the  Moatfi,  and  was  palled  down  ahoat  1801:" 
bat  be  immediately  adds,  **  part  of  the  mansion  still  remains,  and  is  used  for  a 
dwelliag-hsnsa.'* 
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the  seat  of  Lord  Holland,  was  originally  designed  by  John  Thorpe^ 
an  eminent  architect  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,* 
bnt  it  has  been  much  altered  and  enlaiged  by  different  owners. 
It  was  first  built  in  1607,  by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  a  few  years  after 
he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  ^e  manor,  but  in  his  time  it  consisted 
of  the  centre  and  turrets  only,  Henr^  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland, 
who  acquired  this  estate  by  his  marnage  with  Isabel,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Walter,  erected  the  wings,  and  their  connecting 
arcades,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones : 
at  the  same  time  the  interior  was  embellished  by  Francis  Cleyn, 
of  whose  work  Lord  Orford  speaks  thus  :— '*  There  is  still  extant 
a  beautiful  chamber  adorned  by  him  at  Holland  House,  with  a 
ceiling  in  grotesque,  and  small  compartments  on  the  chimneys, 
in  the  style,  and  not  unworthy  of  Parmeeiano :  two  chairs  carved 
and  gilt,  with  large  shells  for  backs,  belonging  to  the  sania 
room,  were  undoubtedly  from  his  designs,  and  are  evidences  of  hi* 

taste."t 

Although  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  of  a  noble  house,  and  had 
two  brothers  who  were  Earls,  viz.  of  Warwick,  and  of  Newport; 
et,  according  to  Clarendon,  **  the  reputation  of  his  fiunily  gave 
iim  no  advantage  in  the  world;*'  but  after  serving  in  two  or 
three  campaigns  in  Holland,  he  returned  to  England,  and  after 
having  first  supported  himself  on  the  generosity  and  firiendship 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  acquired  his  fortune  and  honours  by  ma 
courUy  adulation  of  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

*^  That  nobleman  first  preferred  him  to  a  wife,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Cope,  by  whom  he  had  a  good  fortune ;  and  amongst  other 
things,  the  manor  and  seat  of  Kensington,  of  which  he  was 
shortly  made  baron;  and  afterwards  prevailed  upon  the  king, 
(James  I.,)  to  put  him  about  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  He  was  then  made  Earl  c^ 
Holland,  captain  of  the  guard,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  one 
of  the  privy  council;  sent  the  first  ambassador  into  France  to 
treat  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  (that  is,  of  Charles  II.,  with 
Henrietta  Maria,)  or  rather  privately,  to  treat  about  the  marriage 
before  he  was  ambassador;  and  when  the  duke  went  to  the  Isle 
of  Rh^,  he  trusted  the  Earl  of  Holland  with  the  command  of 
that  army  with  which  he  was  to  be  recruited  and  assisted."^ 

Clarendon  further  states,  that  after  the  duke  was  kilkd,  the 

*  Thorpe*t  desiga  for  this  mantion  is  Btill  extant  in  a  folio  ▼dame  of  Arcbi* 
tectaral  drawingt,  in  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane»  Profoeaor  of 
Architectore  in  the  Royal  Academy,  by  whose  permission  a  wood-cot  of  I  he 
ground  plan  was  .inserted  in  Fanlkner's  "History  of  Kensington."  Some 
account  of  this  cnrioos  volume  has  been  given  by  Lonl  Orford,  in  the  brief  notice 
rf  Thorpe,  which  occurs  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painthig." 

t  Aneodotee  of  Painting,  voL  iii*  p.  252,  edit.  1798. 

I  Clarendon's  '*  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,'*  vol.  i.  p.  98,  edit.  180n 
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Xftrl  of  Holland,  **  havioff  the  advantage  of  the  queen's  good 
opbion  and  favour  (which  the  duke  neither  had  nor  cared  for), 
made  all  possible  approaches  towards  the  obtaining  his  trust, 
mnd  succeeding  him  m  his  power;  or  rather  that  the  queen 
might  have  solely  that  power,  and  he  only  be  subservient  to  her.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  earl  was  a  decided  &vourite 
of  the  queen  (Henrietta  Maria) ;  and  judging  from  circumstances, 
had  most  probably,  been  admitted  to  as  intimate  a  £Euaiiliarity 
with  her  as  Harry  Jermyn  was  at  a  later  period.  He  was  one  of 
**the  most  accomplishal  courtiers  of  his  time,"  according  to 
Clarendon,  who  also  informs  us,  that  ^'  he  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  of  a  lovely  and  wiiming  presence,  and  genteel  conversation, 
and  that  '*the  queen  vouchsafed  to  own  a  particular  trust  in 
hun."* 

At  the  time  of  the  Scotch  rebellion,  in  1639,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  general  of  the  horse,  and  after  King  Charles  had 
encamped  beyond  Berwick,  on  his  advance  towards  Scotland, 
he  was  sent  forward  to  engage  the  Scots  insurgents  under  Greneral 
Lesley.  He  had  with  him  '^a  body  of  three  thousand  horse, 
and  two  thousand  foot,  with  a  fit  train  of  artillery ,"t  but  when 
he  had  reached  Dunse  (about  ten  or  twelve  miles  within  Scotland) 
with  the  former,  he  found  Lesley's  army,  which  **  in  all  did  not 
exceed  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  very  ill  armed,  and 
most  country  fellows,  who  were  on  a  sudden  got  together  to 
make  that  8hew,-*Hio  judiciously  posted  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
**with  the  semblance  of  great  bodies  behind,"  and  ereat  herds 
of  cattle  at  a  distance  upon  the  hills  on  either  side,  that  con* 
oeiving  the  Scotch  army  to  be  very  much  superior  in  numbers  to 
his  own,"  he  retreated  ingloriously,  and  rejoined  the  king.  This 
movement  was  soon  followed  by  a  pacification,  and  the  armies 
were  disbanded. 

During  the  contest  between  King  Charles  and  his  parliament, 
the  tergiversations  of  the  Earl  of  Holland  occasioned  him  to  be 
suspected  by  both  parties,  and  eventually  led  to  his  destruction ; 
for  after  the  kind's  afiairs  had  become  desperate,  and  whilst 
Fairfax  was  beseigmg  Colchester,  he  made  a  rash,  though  spirited, 
attempt  in  fiivour  of  his  royal  master.)    Being  surprised,  however, 

*  lo  1633,  the  earl  was  restrained  from  leaving  Holland  House  for  challengiDg 
Lord  Weston,  a  circcmstsnoe  which  is  thas  mentioned  in  HowelPs  <*  Familiar 
Letters,"  p.  235,  edit.  1673:—**  The  Lord  Weston,  passing  by  Paris,  intercepted 
aad  opened  a  packet  of  my  Lord  of  Holland's,  wherein  there  were  some  letters 
of  her  majes^'s ;  this  my  Lord  of  Holland  Ukes  in  that  scorn,  that  he  defied 
bim  since  his  coming,  and  demanded  the  combat  of  him,  for  which  he  is  confined 
to  his  house  at  Kensington.**  . 

f  Clarendon's  ••  History  of  the  CifU  Wars,**  vol.  i.  p.  186:  edit.  1807. 

I  It  is  not  improbable,  bat  that  the  earPs  temporising  conduct  daring  the 
Civil  War,  was  partly  infioeooed  by  his  attachment  to.  and  partly  by  hit 
jsaioQsy  of,  the  Qaeen,  who,  daring  the  latter  yean  of  the  straggle,  formed  a 
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at  KiogstOtt-tipcm^Thames,  miA  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisdoei^ 
he  was  edndebmed  to  die  by  the  higii  court  of  justice,  and  on 
the  9th  of  March  1648-d,  he  was  beheaded  in  front  of  Westminster 
Hall,  on  the  same  scaffold  with  the  Lord  Capd  and  Dnka 
Hamilton.  He  had  been  ill  a  considerable  time,  before  his 
decapitation,  and  **was  then  so  weak,'*  Clarendon  says,  *'that 
he  could  not  have  lived  long,  Mid  when  his  head  was  cut  off",  very 
little  blood  followed."  His  corpse  was  interred  in  the  fiunily 
vault  at  Kensington. 

In  the  summer  of  1647,  Holland  House  became  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Fairfax,  who  marched  from  thence  to  West* 
minster  in  great  pomp,  to  reinstate  the  members  whom  the  tumui* 
tuous  proceedings  of  the  Liondon  apprentices  had  driven  from  West^ 
minster.  In  July,  1649,  Lambert,  the  general  of  the  army,  removed 
hither  from  Queen  Street  (near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields),  but  soon  after 
it  was  restored  to  the  widowed  Countess  of  Holland,  who  lived  here 
till  iier  decease,  in  1655.  It  then  became  the  principal  residence 
of  her  son,  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Holland  (and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Warwick),  and  in  his  time,  and  whilst  all  the  public  theatres, 
which  had  been  closed  by  the  fanatics,  continued  to  be  shut  up^ 
was  occasionally  used  by  the  playerd  for  private  acting. 

The  celebrated  poet  and  moralist,  Addison,  became  possessed 
of  this  manor  by  his^marriage,  in  1716,  with  Charlotte,  Coontesa 
Dowager  of  Hollimd  and  Warwick  (widow  of  Edward,  third  Earl 
of  Holland,  and  sixth  of  Warwick) ;  but  that  alliance,  howevery 
it  might  better  his  fortune,  added  nothing  to  his  happiness,  and 
he  not  unfrequently  withdrew  fh>ib  the  vexations  of  domestie 
bickering  to  the  coffee-house,  or  the  twem.*  Holland  House 
was  the  scene  of  his  last  moments,  and  of  his  aflbcting  interview 
With  his  son-in*law,  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  licentious* 
ness  of  manners,  he  had  anxiously  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
repress.  As  a  last  eflfort,  he  sent  fbr  him  into  the  room  where 
he  by  at  the  point  of  death,  hoping  Uiat  the  solemnity  of  thitf 

new  conoectioD  with  Jermyn,  her  master  of  the  horse.  From  the  qpeen^ 
mOaence  with  her  son,  afterwards  Charles  II..  Jerrajb  was  created  Earl  of 
St.  Aibao^  prior  to  the  RettoraUon ;  and  when  she  returned  to  England  alWr 
that  event,  he  had  apartmento  assigned  to  him  at  Somerset  ^oase,  where  she 
M  ik  /li"'*^®*^*  "**  ^®P'  ^^  ^^^*  Pepys,  speaking  of  the  year  1662,  says. 
The  Queene-Mother  is  said  to  keep  too  great  a  court  now ;  and  her  being 
marned  to  the  Lord  St  Albans  U  commonly  talked  of;  and  that  they  had  a 
daughter  between  them  in  France,  how  true,  God  knows.**  In  Ellis's  •*  Original 
w  ^^"^r  ^°^'  "*•  '*'*'  series,  there  are  two  very  curious  letters,  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  then  Lord  Kensington,  from  Paris,  when  negodating  the 
jnarnage  between  Prince  Charles  and  Henrietta  MWria :  they  prove  ho#  greatly 
he  himself  admired  her. 

,   *  ^e  "  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^"^^  **  ♦*»«  bottom  of  Holland  House  Lane,  and 
Button's  Cofibe^house."  on  the  sooth  side  of  Rossel  SCraet,  Govent  Gaitlen, 
J«;e  mentioned  as  places  where  Addison  was  accustomed  to  ••  heg€6le  hit  leisure 
««*»••    He  died  OD  the  SOth  of  June,  ni9. 
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itoene  might  make  some  impression  on  his  feelings.  When  the 
jonng  nobleman  came,  and  inquired  his  commands,  Addison 
tokderly  grasped  his  hand,  uttering  the  memorable  words,—-"  See 
in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die !  * 

On  the  decease  of  Edward,  fifth  Earl  of  Holland,  and  eighth 
Earl  of  Warwick,  this  manor  devolved  to  William  Edwardes,  Esq. 
of  Haverfordwest,  who  was  maternally  descended  from  Bobert, 
third  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  the  Rich  family.  That  gentleman  was 
created  an  Irish  baron  in  1776,  but  he  had  previously  (about  the 
year  1762,)  sold  this  estate  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Fox, 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  grandson. 

Many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  Holland  House,  and 
varioiis  additions  made  since  it  was  first  built  The  apartments 
are  in  general,  capacious,  well-proportioned,  and  elegantly 
famished;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  sketch,  to  particularize 
the  numerous  decorations,  sculptures,  pictures,  articles  of  taste 
and  fferiu^  books,  minerals,  &c.  which  are  to  be  found  here,  and 
of  which  a  complete  idea  can  be  obtained  from  inspection  only. 

In  the  Hall  is  the  excellent  model  of  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox,  (whose  early  years  were  chiefly 
passed  here,)  erected  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  by  Richard  West- 
macott,  R.  A.  It  was  presented  to  Lord  Holland,  by  that  artist, 
and  has  the  following  inscription,  **  an  on  the  pedestal : 

CAR.  JAC.  FOX, 

CUI  PLURIMA  CONSBNTlimT  GENTfiS, 

POPULl   PBIMARIUM   FTJISSB 

VIBUK. 

In  die  Journal  Room,  which  is  so  called  from  containing  a 
tomplete  set  of  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  is  a  laige 
collection  of  stuffed  birds,  reptiles  butterflies,  insects,  shells, 
minerals,.  &c.  and  a  few  portraits,  among  which  is  Marv  Bruce, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  ob.  1797,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
mineralogical  collection  is  extremely  curious  and  valuable. 

*  Tid[ell.  10  his  pleasing  lines  on  the  death  of  Addison,  thus  apostrophises  the 
groandsof  Holland  House : 

**  ThoQ  Hill,  whose  hrow  the  antique  stroctores  grace, 
Rear*d  by  bold  Chiefo  of  Warwick*s  noble  race. 
Why,  scene  so  loT*d,  wheneVr  thy  bow*r  appears, 
0*er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sodden  tears? 
How  sweet  were.  once,  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fiur. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  onpollated  air? 
How  sweet  the  gloom  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thy  er'ning  breeze 
His  image,  thy  forsaken  bow*rs  restore ; 
Bot  yet  thy  airy  prospects  charm  no  mor  ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  gkwms  all&y*d. 
Thy  ct*ning  breeaes,  an  dthy  noon-day  shade*** 

3  D 
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The  Great  l^rcase,  and   the  Oilt  Room,   are  very  curioos 
examples  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  James  I.'s  reign.     The 
former,    which    is    of   very    solid    construction,    with    maaaive 
ballustres,   carved  into    arches,  &c  is  ornamented  with  aevend 
portraits,  together  with  warlike  implements,  &c.  from  New  Qninea 
and  South  America.    The  Gilt  Room  is  lined  with  wainsoot, 
framed  and  pannelled,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  rendered  sump- 
tuous by  gilding   and   painting*     The  pannels  are  alternately 
adorned  with  gold  fleurs*de*lis  on  a  blue  ground,  inclosed  within 
branches  of  pidm ;  and  sold  crosslets,  On  a  red  ground,  encirdud 
with  laurel  branches,  and  both  surmounted  with  an  earFs  coronet 
Carved  and  painted  medallion^,  at  the  angles  g£  the  frieae,  display 
the  arms  of  the  Cope  and  Rich  families,  and  the  compartments 
of  the  two  fire-places  exhibit  various  fonale   figures,   togetiber 
with  two  painted  basreliefs  firom  the  antique  fresco,  called  the 
Aldobrandmi   Marriage:    it  was   these    performances  of  which 
Walpole  spoke  so  highly.    Among  the  other  ornaments  of  this 
apartment,    are  the  following  marole    busts.     George  IV.  whea 
Prince  Recent;  Henry  IV.  of  France;  the  Duke  of  Sussex;  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  (uncle  to  his   late  majesty),  executed  by 
Rysbrach,  in  1754;  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  byNollekens; 
Francis,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,   by  NoUekens;   the  present 
Lord  Holland;  the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  by  Nollekens;  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  by  Milne;  Melchior  Gaspar  de  Jovellanos,  a  former 
minister  in  Spain,  by  Monastino ;  and  the  Poet  Ludivoco  Ariosto, 
copied   from  his  tomb  at  Ferrara,  for  JJord  Holland,  in  1793. 
Most  of  these  busts  are  of  very  superior  excellence,  and  that  of 
the  first  Lord  Holland  was  often  declared  by  the  late  engraver, 
Bartolozzi,  *'  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  since 
the  days  of  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles."    On  the  pedestal  of  that  of 
Fox,  are  engraven  the  following  lines,  written  by  the  late  Greneral 
Fitzpatrick : 

A  Patriot's  even  coarse  he  steered 

'Midst  Faction's  wildest  storms  antnov'J; 
By  all  who  roark'd  his  mind,  rever'd. 

By  all  who  kne«v  his  heart,  belov'd. 

In  the  Breakfast  Room  are  various  family  portraits  by  Lely, 
Eneller,  Reynolds,  Hoppner,  &c.  and  in  the  Great  Drawing  Room, 
which  is  forty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  thirteen 
in  height,  and  most  splendidly  fitted  up  and  furnished,  are  some 
very  fine  pictures,  including  a  scene  by  Hogarth,  from  Dryden*s 
Indian  Emperor,  as  it  was  acted  by  children  (all  portraits) ,  at 
Mr.  Conduitt's,  Master  of  the  Mint,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  a  Sea  Port,  with  men  gaming,  by  Velasquez ; 
a  Holy  Fanmily,  on  copper,  by  Murillo ;  another  by  Palma,  Vec- 
chio ;  two  Landscapes,  by  Gaspar  Poussin  ;  a  Man  and  Boy  eating 
Fruit,   bj^   Valesquez;    Hope  nourishing  Love,   by  Sir  Joshua 
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Boj^oMt ;  fltDd  Imlf-laigtbs,  by  the  same  artist,  of  David  GarricK, 
.  (ia  the  character  of  Benedict,)  and  the  Rev.  L.  Sterne. 

Numerous  other  valimble  pictures,  portraits,  miniatures,  drawings, 
•eulptures,  &c.  are  preserved  in  the  remaining  apartments,  together 
with  enriched  mahogany  and  jasper  cabinets,  vases,  carvings  hi 
iVckry,  china,  elegant  fihtgree-work,  tripods,  time-pieces,  and  other 
.<dioice  articles  of  tasteful  furniture  and  ornament  The  miniatures 
iodude  manv  likenesses  of  royal  and  noble  personages,  and  also 
of  the  most  illustrious  natives  of  modem  Italy.  Of  the  paintings, 
OBe  of  tiie  most  noted,  is  that  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (engraved 
bv  Watson,  iamezxotinto),  whidi  represents  Lady  Susan  Lenox, 
merwards  Lady  Napier  (whose  bloom  and  beauty  had,  in  the  last 
ragn,  nearly  exalted  her  to  the  throne),  leaning  from  a  window 
in  Holland  House,  to  receive  a  dove  from  the  hands  of  Lady 
Susan  Strangeways,  (dai^hter  of  the  first  Lord  Ilohester,  and 
afterwards  Lady  O'Brien,)  near  whom  is  Charles  James  Fox,  when 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  holding  a  copy  of  verses,  which  he  seems  to  be 
repeating  to  his  lovely  cousin. 

The  Library,  or  Long  Gallery,  forms  the  eastern  wing  of  this 
edifice,  and  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  seventeen  feet  four 
inches  wide,  and  fi)urteen  feet  seven  inches  high.  This  was 
originally  fitted  up  by  the  first  Lord  Holland  as  a  family  portrait 
gallery,  but  since  the  present  nobleman  beffan  his  collection,  about 
1 796,  the  pictures  hava  been  wholly  displaced  by  books,  which, 
with  tb^  oases,  not  only  fill  the  entire  apartment,  but  also  two 
adjoiniuff  rooms,  and  are  now  supposed  to  amount  to  eighteen 
thousand  volumes.  These  include  the  best  authors  in  most  classes 
of  Utefature,  En^h,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Latin,  &c. ; 
thdre  are,  likewise,  some  valuable  manuscripts,  and  many  auto- 
^phs :  among  the  former,  are  three  of  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
in  bis  own  hand-writing.  Among  the  printed  books,  is  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  earliest  ^tions  of  Gamoens,  which  M.  de  Souza, 
in  bis  late  splendid  edition  of  that  poet,  alleges  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  Gamoens  himself;  on  the  title  page  is  a  curious 
^Qtry  in  Spanish,  wherdn  the  writer  states,  that  he  ^  saw  him  die 
in  an  hospital  at  Lisbon,  without  even  a  blanket  to  oover  him !" 
The  upper  apartments  of  Holland  House,  are  stated  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  stone  gallery  of  St  Paul's  Gathedral,  and  the 
prospects  thev  command  are  extensive  and  beautifully  diversified. 

The  grounds  attached  to  this  mansion  include  about  three  hun- 
dred acres,  of  which  between  sixty  and  seventy  ere  disposed  into 
pleasure  gardens,  &c.  The  oaks  and  cedars  are  very  fine,  and 
near  the  southern  entrance  of  a  green  walk  foriginally  an  open 
lime)  are  two  noble  oriental  planes.  In  a  small  parterre,  near  the 
bouse,  laid  out  in  scrolls  and  devices  in  the  Italian  style,  on  a 
column  of  Scotch  granite,  is  a  bust  of  Buonaparte,  executed  in 
bronse,  by  Ganova,  when  the  former  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy.    That  very  beautiful  exotic,  the  Dahlia^ 
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■o  named  bj  the  Spaniard  Cavanilles,  in  honour  of  Andrew  DaU, 
(a  Swedish  botanist)  was  brought  to  perfection  in  these  grounds,  in 
a  nursery  in  the  French  garden,  in  1804,  where  it  was  first  raised 
from  seeds,  'which  Lord  Holland  had  sent  from  Spain  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  section  on  apparitions,  forming  purt  of  *^  Aubrey's  Mis- 
cellanies," the  following  siipernatural  appearance  is  referred  to  this 
demesne.  **  The  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Kich,  daughter  to  the  Eaii 
of  Holland,  as  she  was  walking  in  her  father's  gi^en  at  Kensing- 
ton, to  take  the  fresh  air  before  dinner,  about  eleven  o'clock,  being 
then  very  well,  met  with  her  own  apparition,  habit,  and  eva7 
thing,  as  in  a  looking-glass.  About  a  month  after  she  died  of  tfa^ 
smaU-pox.  And  it  is  said  that  her  sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thvnne,  saw  the  like  of  herself  also  before  she  died,  This  aeeaunl 
I  had  from  a  person  of  honour^  In  Aubrey's  "  Lives,"  it  \m 
added, — *'  A  third  daughter  of  Lord  Holland  was  the  wife  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Breadalbuie,  and  it  has  been  recorded  that  she  also, 
not  long  after  her  marriage,  had  some  such  warning  of  her 
approaching  dissolution." 

In  the  meadows  to  the  west  of  Holland  House,  a  fatal  dnel  was 
fought  on  the  7th  of  March,  1804,  between  Lord  Camelford  and 
Captain  Best,  of  the  royal  navy.  The  quarrel  originated  in  some 
expressions  made  use  of  by  Captain  Best  to  a  favourite  mistress  of 
Lord  Camelford's,  at  the  Opera,  and  which  his  Lordship  resented 
by  a  challenge.  Overtures  were  made  to  efiect  a  reconciliation; 
but  Lord  Camelford,  knowing  that  his  opponent  had  the  fearful 
renown  of  being  the  best  shot  in  England,  obdiAiately  rejected 
them,  from. an  idea  that  his  own  reputation  would  sufifer  should  he 
make,  even  the  slightest  concession,  to  such  a  character.  The 
parties  had  been  intimate  friends ;  and  the  horse  on  which  Captaia 
Best  rode  to  the  combat,  had  been  won  by  him  from  his  lordship 
at  a  match  with  pistols.  On  arriving  at  the  field.  Lord  Camelfora 
fired  first,  and  missed,  but  the  shot  of  his  antagonist  was  more 
&tally  directed:  it  pierced  his  Lordship's  chest,  and  passing 
through  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  lodged  in  the  canal  of  the 
sixth  vertebrse.  He  was  carried  to  Little  Holland  House,  where 
he  lingered  till  Saturday  evening,  the  10th  instant,  and  then 
expired.  His  remains  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  Switzerland^ 
and  deposited  near  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  St  Lampierre,  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  a  spot  which  his  lordship  particularly 
described  in  a  codicU  to  his  will,  written  with  bis  own  hand,  on 
the  day  previous  to  his  death.  Lord  Camelford  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  was  the  sole  aggressor,  and  forbad  any  vexatious  proceed- 
ings to  be  instituted  against  his  antagonist,  whom  he  entirely  for^ 
gave.*    Upon  the  spot  where  he  fell|  Lord  HoUand  has  placed  an 

*  In  accordance  with  Lord  Camelford's  wishes,  Captain  Best  was  never  sub- 
jected to  legal  molestation.  The  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  Inqaost,  was  **  WU* 
tol  Murder  against  a  person  or  persons  Unknown,** 
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Antique  Roman  altar,  raised  on  a  pedestal  thus  inscribed,  in  alia* 
aion  to  this  &tal  event.* 

Hoc 
dTs.  man.  voto  f  J 

DIRCORDIAH 
BSPRBCAMUR* 

The  lands  attached  to  this  fine  seat,  amount  to  three  hundred 
acres,  of  which  sixty-three  are  used  as  pleasure  grounds,  from  the 
northern  portion  of  which  there  are  many  beautiful  views.  The 
^dens  are  provided  with  warm  and  cold  baths.  Over  a  rural  seat, 
in  this  part  of  the  premises,  are  the  following  lines,  placed  there 
by  Lord  Holland,  as  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  merits  of  ^e 
author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Memory :" 

"  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  fur  ever  dwell, 
To  me,  tooee  pleasares  which  he  sang  so  welL*' 

Canypden  Houae^  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  parish, 
but  hat  been  lately  pulled  down;  it  was  erectea  in  Uie  year  1612, 
by  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  afterwards  Viscount  Campden,  whose  arms 
with  that  date,  and  the  arms  of  his  sons-in-law,  Edward  Lord 
Noel,  and  Sir  Charles  Morison,  were  in  a  large  bay  window  in  the 
frontf  And  Baptist,  the  third  Lord  Campden,  who  was  a  zealous 
royalist,  lost  much  property  during  the  civil  wars,  but  he  was 

Sirmitted  to  keep  his  estates  on  paying  £9,000$  as  a  composition, 
e  chiefly  resided  at  Campden  House,  and  King  Charles ,  IL 
supped  with  him  there,  about  a  fortnight  after  his  restoration-!    In 

*  Bray1ey*s  LondoDiaoa,  toI.  it.  p.  230. 

f  Grules,  n  fess  wavy  between  three  flears-de-lis,  Or;  Hickes:— Or,  fretty 
Goles  a  canton  Ermine ;  Noel :  and  Or,  on  a  chief  Gales,  three  chaplets  of  the 
First;  Mariton, 

X  Besides  making  a  settlement  of  £150  per  annum,  on  the  eommon-wealth 
ministry. 

§  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  had  two  daughters,  coheiresses,  who  are  said  to  have  had 
jS  100,000  each,  for  their  fortunes.  In  1628,  he  was  created  Viscount  Campden, 
which  title,  after  his  decease,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  in  the  following  year, 
descended  to  his  8on«in-law,  Edward  Lord  Noel,  who  was  married  to  Joliana  hia 
eldest  daughter.  Mary,  his  youngest,  married  Sir  Charles  Morison  of  Cashioburv, 
in  Hertfordshire,  Rnt.  and  Bart.,  whose  monument,  with  their  effigies  finely 
executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  is  in  Watford  Church.  Sir  Baptist's  life,  as  we  are 
informed  t^  his  epitaph,  was  spent  religiously,  virtuously,  and  generously,  and  of 
his  riches  he  disposed,  to  charitable  uses,  a  large  portion,  to  the  value  of  iSlO,000 
besides  numerous  bequests  made  by  bis  will,  of  which  gifts,  Strype  has  given  a 
long  enumeration.  The  same  writer  records  his  virtues  in  the  following  **  me- 
morial'* verses : 


Reader  know. 
Whoe'er  thou  be 
Here  lies  Faith,  Hope» 
And  Chahtie : 

Faith  true,  Hope  firm, 
Charitiefree: 
Baptist,  Lord  Campden 
Was  these  three. 


Faith  in  God, 
Charitie  to  brother, 
Hope  for  himself; 
What  ought  he  other? 

Faith  is  no  more ; 
Charitie  is  crowned : 
*Tis  only  Hope 
Is  under  ground 
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.1662,  an  act  was  passed  for  setdine  Campden  Hwise  tipon  diis 
nobleman  and  his  lieirs  for  ever ;  and  in  July  1666,  his  aon-in-Iaw, 
Montague  Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  so  nobly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  filial  piety  at  the  hattle  of  Edge  HUl,  died  in  this 
mansion.  In  1691,  Campden  House  was  hir^  of  the  Noel  &mily 
by  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  who  resided 
here,  about  five  years,  with  her  young  son  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
^his  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  but, 
while  dwelling  here,  a  regiment  of  boys,  chiefly  taken  from 
Kensington,  was  formed  for  his  amusement,  with  whom  he  sported 
in  military  evolutions.  About  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  Campden  House  was  sold  to  Nicholas  Lechmere,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  became  attorney-general,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1721  he  was  created  a  peer,  and 
Swift*s  ballad  of  *'  Duke  and  no  Duke,"  ori^nated  in  a  quarrel 
between  his  lordship,  who  then  occupied  this  mansion,  and  Sir 
^ohn  Gnise.*  Campden  House  was  a  ccanplete  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  time  of  James  I.  After  numerous 
changes  in  tenancy,  it  was  latterly  occupied  as  a  boarding  school 
lor  young  ladies-f 

The  manor  of  Knotting  Bemes,  or  Knnting  Barnes,  anciently 
belonged  to  the  De  Yere  fieunily,  and  was  granted  to  the  Duke  dT 
Gloucester  on  the  attainder  of  John  Earl  of  Oxford.  When  the 
duke  mounted  the  throne  the  estate  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
It  afterwards  ])as8ed  through  the  hands  of  various  individuals,  ta 
the  Darby  family. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Kensington,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street.  This  building,  which  is  modern  and  composed  of 
brick,  has  no  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  A  church  of  some 
antiquity  on  this  site,  was  taken  down,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  and  rebuilt,  about  1694.  The  expense  of  this  renovation 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  a  subscription,  to  which  King  William  and 
the  Princess  Anne  were  liberal  contributors.  But  the  new  fabric 
was  so  ill  constructed  that  the  greater  part  was,  shortly  after,  a^un 
rebuilt     In  the  year  1772,  the  church  und^went  a  complete  . 

*  The  foIlowiDg  lines  oecnr  in  tbit  poem. 

"  Back  in  the  dark,  by  Bromplm  Park, 
He  tamed  ap  tbroagh  the  Gore ; 
So  slonk  to  bampden  Houte  to  high, 
AU  in  his  coach  and  foar. 
The  Dake,  in  wrath,  called  for  his  steeds. 
And  fierce! V  drove  them  on ; 
Lord !  Lord!  how  rattled  then  thy  stones, 
O  kingly  Kensington,*' 

f  The  remarkable  caper  tree,  mentioned  by  Lysons  in  the  **  Edtukmis  vol.  iii.*' 
which  floarished  in  the  gardens  of  Campden  Honss  nearly  a  centQiy,  lias  died 
some  time  ago. 
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rqMiir,*  and  at  that  time  the  old  tower  was  taken  down  and  the 
present  erected.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  of  low  proportions, 
and  has  an  embattled  parapet,  with  a  wooden  turret. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles, 
which  are  separated  by  wooden  pillars.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and 
chastely  ornamented  with  stucco-work.  In  the  window  over  the 
communion  table  are  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  and 
St  Andrew. 

Against  the  east  wall,  is  the  monument  of  Edward  Henry,  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  died  ih  1729.  The  deceased  is 
represented  in  a  Roman  habit,  leaning  on  an  urn.  Beneath  is  a 
Latin  inscriptioa  of  considerable  length ;  and  on  a  connecting  tablet 
are  inscriptions  to  Edward,  the  last  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland, 
Baron  of  Kensington,  &o.  who  died  in  1751;  Mary,  his  relict; 
and  Lady  Charlotte,  their  only  child,  who  died  in  1791.  Among 
many  other  persons  of  the  same  family,  who  lie  buried  at  Kensing- 
ton may  be  mentioned,  Henry  Rich,  the  decapitated  Earl  of 
Holland,  and  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  remarried 
with  Addison. 

Against  the  west  wall,  is  a  monument  commemorating  Francis 
Colman,  Esq.,  British  Minister  at  Florence,  who  died  at  Pisa,  in 
1733 ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above  Francis  Colman ;  and  Sarah, 
wife  of  George  Colman,  Esq.  This  monument  was  erected  by  the 
person  last  named,  who  attained  much  celebrity  as  a  dramatic 
writer;  and  his  own  remains  lie  in  the  vault  beneath,  although  no 
niseription  denotes  their  place  of  sepulture. 

In  the  church-yard  lies  buried  Dr.  John  Jortin,  and  on  a  humble 
flat  stone  is  the  following  concise  inscription  to  his  memory : — 
**  Johannes  Jortin  mortalis  esse  desiit,  anno  salutis  1770,  setatis 

72."t 

In  the  same  cemetery  is  an  upright  stone,  to  the  memory  of 
Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.,  author  of  '*  Curialia."  Mr.  P^e,  who  died 
in  the  year  1800,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  regfs^,  a  cele- 
brated antiquary,  and  Rector  of  Whittington,  Derbyshire.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  parochiid  register,  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Madan,  author  of  ^*  ThelypUiora,"  who  died  in  1790,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  were  also  interred  at  Kensington. 

An  additional  burial-ground,  which  joins  the  ancient  church- 
yard on  the  west,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

^  On  which  oocasion  his  Majesty,  George  III.,  gave  the  Bum  of  iS360. 
f  Dr.  John  Jortio,  euUated  to  this  Tioarage  by  Bishop  Osbaldeston,  in  the  year 
1 762,  was  a  divine  of  conspicuons  worth  and  great  talent.  He  was  anther  of  a 
Life  of  Erasmos,  and  Remarks  on  his  Works ;  Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  Misceilaneoas  Observations  oo  Authors,  Ancient  and  Modem; 
R4Msark8  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.  &c.  A  life  of  this  exemplary  clergyman 
it  prefixed  to  a  publication  of  his  posthumous  sermons,  and  some  interesting 
nemoirs  oocar  in  the  second  volume  of  Nichols*  Literary  Anecdotes. 

X  See  Memoin  of  Mr.  Pegge.  in  Nioholt*  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  vi. 
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According  to  the  regulations  connected  with  this  place  of  aepul- 
turcy  no  corpse  is  to  be  buried  in  the  old  church-yara,  unless  there 
be  a  family  grave;  and  there  are  to  be  none  but  flat  tomb-stonet 
in  the  new  burial  ground. 

When  Godfrey  de  Vere  bestowed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a 
certain  portion  of  land  in  this  parish  on  the  monastery  of  Abing- 
don, he,  likewise,  gave  to  that  religious  house,  the  church  of 
Kensington.  In  1260,  the  monks  of  Abingdon  procured  from  the 
pope  an  appropriation  of  the  rectory,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
endowed  a  vicarage ;  but  as  these  steps  had  been  taken  without  tl^ 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  abbot  and  convent  subee* 
quently  vested  the  patronage  of  the  church  in  that  |Mrelate,  with 
whom  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

A  handsome  new  church  was  erected  in  this  parish,  in  1831. 

The  Dissenters,  of  the  denomination  of  Independents,  have  a 
meeting-house  at  Kensington,  erected  in  1794. 

A  small  chapel  for  Boman  Catholics  has  been  erected,  with  an 
adjoining  house  for  the  priest  The  Roman  Catholics  are  rather 
numerous  in  this  parish,  and  many  respectable  persons  of  that 
persuasion  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  religions  purposes,  at 
Kensmgton  House,  before  the  erection  of  the  present  chapel. 

The  schools  for  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  chUdren  are 
extensive  and  well  supported.  In  the  year  1635,  Boger  Pimble, 
*6ent.  bequeathed  an  mn  at  Kensington,  (on  the  site  of  which  are 
now  two  leasehold  houses,]  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ftee  school. 
The  parishioners,  soon  after,  raised  a  sum  of  money  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  purchased  a  tenement,  which  was  converted  into 
a  school-house.  About  the  year  1707,  the  present  school-house, 
a  respectable  and  commodious  brick  structure,  was  built  by  sub- 
scription, at  the  expense  of  £318.  Several  important  benefactions 
have  since  occurred;  and,  in  1708,  Queen  Anne  granted  an  annuity 
of  £50  to  this  charity,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark  an  annuity 
of  £30 :  both  these  ^nts  were  confirmed  by  George  I.,  and  have 
been  continued  bv  his  successors  on  the  throne.  The  endowments 
are  likewise  aided  by  collections  at  four  annual  sermons,  preached 
at  Kensington  Church,  and  Brompton  Chapel.  A  certain  propor- 
tionate number  of  the  children  admitted  to  this  school  are  clothed 
and  educated ;  and  when  the  boys  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  diey 
are  apprenticed  at  the  charge  of  the  institution. 

There  are  some  small  and  unendowed  alms-houses  at  Kensington 
Gore,  and  at  the  Gravel  Pits. 

In  the  year  1630,  Baptist  Hickes,  Viscount  Campden,  gave 
to  the  poor  of  this  parish  the  sum  of  £200,  with  which  lands 
were  to  be  purchased  for  their  use.  The  widow  of  this  nobleman 
bequeathed,  in  1644,  a  sum  to  the  same  amount,  to  be  dso  used 
in  the  purchase  of  land ;  and  directed  that  one  half  of  the  profiu 
should  go  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  half  to  the  apprenticing  of 
poor  children.    An  unknown  bene&ctor,  also,  gave  to  the  poor. 
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in  1652,  some  land  in  Kensington  Gravel  Pits:  this  bequest  is 
vulgarly  called  CromwelVa  Gifi^  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Oliver  CromwelL  The  parish  obtained,  in  1777, 
an  act  of  parliament,  enabling  them  to  let,  on  building  leases, 
the  lands  accruing  from  these  different  bequests;  and  by  this 
measure  the  rental  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  profits, 
under  a  provision  of  the  same  act,  are  appropriated  to  paymg  the 
interest  of  sums  borrowed  by  wajr  of  annuity,  for  building  a 
parochial  workhouse,  with  the  exception  of  £54  per  annum,  which 
18  dedicated  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children. 

At  a  short  remove  from  Uampden  House,  on  the  north,  is  a 
lar^e  reservoir  belonging  to  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Works, 
which  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Thames,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  village  of  Kensington,  together 
with  parts  of  Westminster,  St.  Marylebone,  Paddington,  and  St. 
Pancras. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Lysons,  that  'Uhis  parish  appears  to  have* 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  thirty  to  one,  during  the  two 
last  centuries.  A  considerable  increase  of  buildings  took  place 
at  Kensington  about  the  time  that  King  William  fixed  his  residence 
there:  the  population  of  the  parish  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased, also,  within  the  last  forty  years.'**  In  1811,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
which  had  increased  to  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two, 
in  183h  The  principal  increase  of  buildings  within  the  latter 
term  of  years  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brompton. 

The  occasional  residence  of  the  sovereign  at  Kensington,  through 
four  successive  reigns,  caused  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  attendant  on  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  connected  with 
the  management  of  public  business,  to  occupy  dwellings  in  the 
parish. 

Sir  Philip  Perceval,  born  in  April,  1603,  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Having  filled 
various  offices  of  trust,  early  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  be 
obtained  large  grants  and  advantages  from  the  crown,  among 
which  were  very  extensive  possessions  in  Ireland ;  and  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  royal  cause,  by  garrisoning  and  fortifying  his 
castles  in  that  country,  and  by  stimulating  the  energies  of  the 
government  there.  In  the  course  of  the  various  counter-projects 
and  party  intriffues  of  the  civil  war,  Sir  Philip  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  court,  and  was  subsequently  mduced  to  unite 
his  interest  with  that  of  the  parliament  But  he  vigorously 
opposed  the  army  faction,  though,  unhappily,  without  success. 
Oppressed  by  the  sad  condition  of  bis  own  affairs,  (for  it  is  said 
that  his  losses,  during  these  calamitous  struggles,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £248,000,)  and  hopeless  of  an  improvement  in  the 

♦  Envlroni*,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

3  £ 
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public  aspect,  he  sank  to  death  m  1647,  after  the  nominal  illBesa 
of  only  a  few  days;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  very  fieu^on 
which  had  triumphed  over  him  had  so  much  regard  for  his  private 
merits,  that  the  sum  of  £200  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
discharge  of  his  funeral  expenses. 

Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  first  Lord  Boyle  of 
Marston,  a  distinguished  member  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  bora 
within  this  parish,  at  Little  Chelsea,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1674. 
His  lordship  acquired  early  credit  by  translating,  while  a  student 
at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  the  Life  of  Lysander;  and 
this  performance  induced  the  eminent  l)ean  Aldrich  to  recommend 
to  his  notice  a  new  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which, 
accordingly,  was  published  in  1695.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
this  latter  book  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  controversy  between 
Bentley,  Boyle,  and  several  literary  partizans. 

His  lordship  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1737,  deeply  regretted 
by  his  friends,  and  by  the  numerous  scientific  persons  whom  he 
took  pleasure  in  protecting.* 

Charles  Pratt,  £arl  Camden,  was  bom  at  Eensii^Con,  in  Marclu 
1714.  His  father,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  appears  to  have  resided 
In  this  village  for  many  years,  was  constituted  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1718. 

After  filling  the  office  of  attorney-general,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1761 ;  and  while 
he  presided  in  that  court,  he  distinguished  himself,  among  other 
instances  of  able  and  impartial  conduct,  by  discharging  from 
confinement  in  the  Tower  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  who  applied 
for  an  Habeas  Corpus.  On  this  occasion,  he  received  the  freedom 
of  several  corporate  bodies,  accompanied  by  grateful  testimonials 
of  respect  and  approbation. 

In  the  year  1765^  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  as  Baron  Camden,  of  Camden,  in  the  county  of  Kent; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  he  received  the  great  seal,  as  lord  high 
chancellor.  He  was  created  Viscount  Bayham  and  Earl  Camden, 
in  1786;  and  ended  a  long  and  well-spent  life  on  the  I8th  of 
April,  1794. 

On  the  north  of  Little  Chelsea,  and  on  the  west  of  Sloane 
Street,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  nursery  and  garden 
grounds.  In  "A  short  Account  of  several  Gardens  near  Lon- 
don,"  written   in    1691,    and   communicated  to  the  Society  of 

*  The  attachmeDt  of  this  earl  to  astroDomy  ii  w6ll  known.  It  ia  ofawrved 
by  Sir  £.  Brydges,  **  that  the  celebrated  astronomical  instromeut,  called  the 
orrery,  wa»  not  contrived  by  him,  bat  by  Graham,  the  watchmaker,  who 
honoured  it  with  his  patron^s  name."    Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  192. 
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Antjqi))iri^  by  iKq  9ov.  Dr.  Hamiltoif,  from  aa  original  US, 
in  his  possesfioD,  it  14  said  that  ''  BiomptQn  Park  Gardeii  beloog^ 
to  Mr.  London ;  and  Mr.  Wise  baa  a  large,  lon^  gre^n-bous^ 
the  front  all  glass  ijjm}  board,  the  north  ^de  bnck.  Here  th^ 
king*8  greens,  which  we^e  i»  fummer  at  Kensington,  ^e  placed; 
but  they  take  only  little  rooii^  in  comparispn  of  their  o^V 

This  village  is  divided  into  Old  and  Vevr  Brompton.  The  latt^ 
chiefly  consist^  of  rows  of  bouses,  which  are  of  a  crowded  bu$ 
usually  respectable  character.  Old  Brompton  ia  je^  pelebnted 
for  its  cultivated  nursery  and  garden  grounds. 

Oliver  CroQiwell  is  ^ditboally  aaid  to  have  resided  in  an 
ancient  mansioi^  in  this  yiUag^,  named  Hale  House;  and  it  i^ 
observed  by  Mr.  Lysons,t  that  thi?  bouse,  duiir^  OromwfU's 
time,  belonged  tq  the  Methwold  family,  anid  may  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Henry  Cromwell,  before  his  second  expedition  to  Ire)and« 

It  appears  from  the  roister  of  this  parish^  that  ^*  Mr.  Henrjr 
Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  RusselV  were  married  on  the^  10th  of 
Ma^,  1653 ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  General  Lambert,  an 
emment  supporter  of  the  CromweU  family,  v^  known  to  h^\e 
possessed  a  residence  near  EarTs  Court 

William  Methwold,  Esc^.,  who  died;  possessed  of  th^e  above 
bouse,  in  lQ5^^ounded,  n^ar  his  residei^^e^  an  almshousfa  for  six 
poor  women.  Tbis  foundation  is  endowed  with  £i^  per  annum, 
a  part  of  which  aum  ia  now  d^ic«Ue4  to  th^  nep^fsi^ry  repairs  of 
the  building. 

*  Brampton  Chapel  was  ppened  in  the  year  1769.  The  vicar  of 
Kensington  appoints  the  preachers,  and  thej  are  licensed  by  th^ 
bishop. 

Between  Brompton  and  Kensipgton  a  seat  oftep  termed  Pyia 
Maridy  wa9  built  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  occupiey 
the  site  of  a  place  of  entertainmeat,  much  advertised,  about  thirty 
years  b^ck^  under  the  name  of  Florida  Gardens.  The  D^cb^^ 
usually  resided  here  during  the  sunmier  months,  and  progre^aively 
bestowed  ^reat  improvements  on  the  premises.  Her  royal  high^esy 
died  here  m  1807,  and  her  interest  in  the  estate  was  purchased  oif 
her  daughter,  the  Frinceas  Sophia,  by  the  Bight  Hoqovurable 
George  Canning,  who  resided  in  the  mansion. 

Barfs  Court  on  the  west  of  Brompton  is  i^  retired  and  agieeab)^ 
hamlet,  comprising  ^veral  highly  respectable,  detached  mansionVf 
•Sir  lUchard  Blackmpre,  whose  poetry  ha#  beei^  treated  with  ^ 
much  cruel  severity  by  critica,  but  which  deserves  rc^rd  for  the 
morality  of  its  f entiment,  appears  to  have  had  a  reaidence  at  EarVa 
Court.  In  latter  times  this  village  afforded  a  retirement  to  t^e 
eminent  suigeon^  John  Hunter,  who  here  made  experiments  in 

^  Arcba»o|ogi»,  vol.  sil.  p.  279.—London  and  Wise  were  gardeoeit  ro  Biqg 
WilUam  aod  to  Queeo  Anne. 

t  Eanrons,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 
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nattnal  Iiistory;  and  formed,  in  tiie  adjacency  of  his  villa,  n 
menagerie  of  rare  and  valuable  foreign  animals.  In  this  collection 
were  to  be  seen  specimens  of  the  quadruped  inhabitants  of  various 
distant  and  dissimilar  portions  of  the  globe,  amon^  which  were 
bufialoes,  rams,  and  sheep,  from  Turkey,  and  a  shawl-goat  from 
the  East  Indies.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  house  in 
which  he  had  resided  was  for  some  time  in  the  occasional  occupa- 
tion of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  purchased  the  estate ;  and 
it  afterwards  became  the  property  and  residence  of  Nathaniel  Gos- 
ling, Esq. 

KennngUm  Gravel  PUs^  by  which  name  is  understood  a  district 
of  some  extent,  bordering  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  have  attained 
great  credit  for  salubrity  of  air.  Queen  Anne  borrowed  the  house 
of  the  i^rl  of  Craven,  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  a  nursery  for  her 
son,  before  she  engaged  Campden  House.  At  Kensington  Gore 
are  sev^al  himdsome  dwellings,  among  which  is  the  residence  of 
the  late  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P. 

The  hamlet  of  Knightsbrid^e  lies  between  Hyde  Park  Comer  and 
Kensington,  and  is  comprised  m  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  St  George, 
Hanover  Square,  and  St  Margaret,  Westminster.  It  appears  that 
this  part  of  the  western  road  was  dreary,  and  destitute  of  sufficient 
buildings  to  protect  the  traveller,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
the  following  remark  occurs  in  some  MS.  additions  to  Norden's 
Speculum  Britanise,  made,  probably,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : — 
*^  KvMeebrtdge^  commonly  called  Stone  Bridge,  is  near  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  where  I  wish  no  good  man  to  walk  too  late,  unless  he 
can  make  his  partie  good."  A  bridge  still  remains  over  the  shal- 
low stream  which  crosses  the  high-road  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
chapel ;  and  this  is,  probably,  the  spot  to  which  Norden  alludes. 

There  was  formerly  a  lazar-house,  or  hospital,  at  Enightsbridge, 
which  was  held  under  the  church  of  Westminster.  Tms  hospital 
was  quite  destitute  of  endowment;  and  the  patients,  who  were 
usually  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  were  supported  By 
voluntary  contributions.  Attached  to  the  lazar-house  was  a  chapel, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Enightsbridge  about  the 
year  1629,  in  consequence  of  a  licence  obtained  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  From  this  circumstance  it  would 
appear  that  the  namlet  had  already  much  increased  in  population ; 
end,  in  the  year  1699,  the  chapel  was  again  rebuilt,  at  the  charge 
of  Nicholas  Birkhead,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London.  This 
chapel  constitutes  the  present  place  of  worship  for  the  hamlet 
The  front  was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  stmcture  repaired,  in  1789. 
The  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster. 

Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  charity-school,  instituted  in  1783. 
This  establishment  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.    The 

^  KensiDgton  Gore  is  termed,  in  old  writings,  «  Kyng'^  Gore.**^ 
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children  are  admitted  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  and  are  educated 
until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  hoys  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  are  instruct^ 
in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England.  The  girls,  in  addition 
to  the  ahove  articles  of  instruction,  are  taught  plain  work. 

Knightsbridge  Barracks  for  horse  and  foot-guards,  constructed 
about  the  year  1795,  are  capable  of  receiving  six  troops. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road,  between  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington,  are  several  fine  detached  mansions,  which  are  scarcely 
more  remote  from  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  places  of  gay 
resort,  than  several  of  the  fashionable  squares  of  London ;  while 
they  command  open  views,  both  of  the  north  and  south ;  and  have 
good,  and  rather  extensive  attached  grounds.  The  nearest  of  these 
to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  was  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  is  now  divided  into  two  capacious 
dwellings,  and  at  a  short  remove  westward,  is  Rutland  House.  In  - 
this  house  John,  Duke  of  Rutland,  died,  in  1779.  Still  farther 
towards  the  west  is  Kingston  House,  a  fine  and  spacious  residence, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrat^  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and 
afterwards  by  Sir  GreOTge  Warren,  K.  B.  and  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

JTie  Metropolitan  General  Cemetertf. 

The  burial-ground  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  so  long  the  admiration  of 
all  foreigners  visiting  Paris,  has  at  length  been  worthily  imitated 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  A  general  cemetery  was  opened  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1833,  which  contains  nearly  fifty  acres  of  ground. 
It  commences  a  little  on  this  side  the  three-mile  stone,  on  the 
Harrow  Road,  and  is,  consequently  within  three  miles  of  Oxford 
Street.  Its  extensive  area  is  diversified  with  well-formed  gravelled 
roads,  raised  parterres,  plantations  of  yews,  and  various  ever- 
greens ;  with  other  plants  and  shrubs  deemed  appropriate  to  a  place 
of  sepulture.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful ;  and  to  give 
this  its  full  efifect,  while  a  high  wall  separates  the  cemetery  from 
the  road,  iron  palisades,  on  we  side  nearer  the  canal,  afford  the 
eye  an  nninteijupted  prospect  A  small  temporary  chapel  has 
lieen  erected  in  the  consecrated  part  of  the  ground ;  and  in  the  un- 
consecrated  part,  a  very  handsome  place  of  worship,  of  which  the 
principal  feature  is  a  Doric  colonnade ;  and  a  handsome  gateway, 
or  general  entrance.  Here  the  rites  of  every  religious  persuasion 
may  be  solemnized.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  such  places  of  sepulture.  Those  who  have  had  the  misery  of 
attending  a  funeral  m  the  damp,  and  dreary,  and  in  many  respects 
noxious  burial  places  of  London,  will  feel  how  much  more  accordant 
it  is  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  that  the  image  of  death  should 
be  divested  of  those  adventitious  terrors  which  should  only  accom- 
pany the  path  of  those  who  **  sorrow  without  hope."* 

•  Tear  Book,  1834. 
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Paddington 


Is  seated  on  the  Edgeware  Boad,  and  is  nearly  united  by  recent 
buildings  to  the  north-western  part  of  the  metropolis.  The  pariah 
in  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marylebone ;  oa  the  north  by  Wikdon ; 
on  the  west  by  the  detached  part  of  Chelsea,  and  by  Kensingtons 
on  the  south  the  limits  abut  on  the  parishes  of  Kensington,  St 
Margaret,  Westminster,  and  St  Geoige,  Hanover  Square. 

The  manor  of  Paddington  was  given  by  King  £dgar  to  West« 
minster  Abbey;    and  in    11^1,  Walter,  abbqi  of  Westminster, 
assigned  this  manor  lor  the  celebration  of  a  most^  sun^uous  festival 
on  his  anniversary.    According  to  the  nvesixfted  terms  of  feasting, 
the  whole  convent  was  to  be  provided  with  manchets,  crumpets, 
cracknelis,  wafers,  &c. ;  and  each  Mar  was  to  be  allowed  a  gallon 
of  wine,  **  with  good  ale  in  abunduscck"     From  the  hour  in  which 
the  memorial  of  the  anniversary  was  said,  to  the  end  of  the  follow* 
ing  day,    all   comers  wore  to   be  entertained  according  to  their 
degree ;  '*  and  no  one,  either  on  foofc  or  on  hot seback^  was  to  be 
denied  admittance  at  the  gates."     Bread   and  ale   were  likewise 
distributed  among  three  hundred  of  the  poor.     This  feast  was  after* 
wards  discontinued,    on  account   of  the  great  expense  which  it 
occasioned ;   "  but  two  quarters  of  corn,  in  baked  bread/'    were 
annually  bestowed  on  tiie  poor,  until  the  dissolution  of  religions 
houses,  at  which  time  the  manor  of  Paddington  was  allotted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Westminster;  and,   on  the  abolition  of  Uu^t  short- 
lived see,  it  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  hiasuccessore. 
The  manor  has  uniformly  been  leased,  since  it  has  appertained  to 
these  prelates ;  and  it  is  now  held  under  the  Bishop  oif  London  by 
Sir  John  Morshead,  Bart,  and  Bobert  Thaetlewaite,  Esq.     In  the 
year  1795,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  enabling  the  bishop  to 
grant  these  gentlemen  a  renewed  lease  fbrninety-oine  years;-—'*  his 
successors,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  to  renew  the  said  lease^  fat  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  onlv,  mr  the  further  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,"  on  certain  specified  eonditions,  anKNag  which  occur  th^ 
following:  *^  the  lessees  are  to  pay  to  the  onrate  a  atip^nd  of  ^120 
per  annum;    and,  after  all  dednctiont,   one  HbvA  of  the  rents, 
ground-rents,  and  increased  profits  of  the  lands  so  i^afed,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  sucoeesors,''* 

Previously  to  the  date  of  this  latter  grant  (179$),  Paddington 
was  a  place  of  small  population,  and  of  rural  diaift^tec.  The 
circumstance  which,  at  this  period,  chiefly  operated  in  producing 
an  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  village,  was  the  oomjooence- 
ment  of  a  canal,  which  originates  in  this  place,  and  after  passing 
through  several  Middlesex  parishes,  communicates  with  Uie  Grand 
Junction  Canal  at  Bull  Bridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwood.    T^ 

♦  Lysons,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  699.  . 
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Im^rtaBt  channel  was  opened,  with  an  aquatic  procession,  in  July, 
1801 ;  and  at  Paddington  is  a  capacious  basin,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  large  wharfs  and  warehouses,  belonging  to  the  company. 
Numerous  warehouses  .in  the  vicinity,  have  likewise  been  erected 
by  private  adventurers  in  various  branches  of  trade.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  great  liquid  road,  in  affording  a  cheap  and  'easy  com- 
muiiicalion  between  the  metropolis  and  many  of  the  chief  manu- 
facturing towns,  are  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  are  likely  to 
,be  still  farther  enhanced  by  extended  feciHties  of  conveyance.  Pas- 
sage-boats convey  goods  daily  between  Paddington  and  XJxbridge ; 
and  boats,  provided  with  superior  means  of  accommodation,  for 
passengers,  usually  leave  the  former  place  twice  in  every  week 
ouring'  the  summer  months,  and  retmrn  on  the  same  evening. 

In  the  year  1812,  an  Act  of  Parliament  -was  obtamed  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  line  of  water^comnninication,  by  a  cut 
between  Paddington  and  Limehouse.  The  speculators  were  allowed 
by  this  act  to  raise  the  sum  of  £300,000  by  proprietor's  shares  of 
£100  each;  with  liberty  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  £100,000  in  the 
same  manner,  if  required.  This  great  work,  under  the  name  of 
the  Regenfs  Canat^  commences  in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  asid 
is  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  Paddmgton  Canal,  ^fter  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance,  it  is  conducted  1^  a  subterranean  tunnel, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  yards  long,  trader  Maida  Hill,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  spot.  It  afterwards  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Regent's  Park;  and  after  a  devious  course  through 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  the  canal  is  conducted  through  the 
rising  ground  of  Islington,  by  a  second  tunnel,  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  length.  This  subterranean  passage  commences  near  White 
Condmt  House,  and  terminates  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  River. 
The  line  of  canal  is  thence  continued  through  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch ;  and  by  means  of  a  collateral  cut,  is  made  to 
supply  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  craft,  and  other  purposes  of 
trade,  at  Hoxton,  near  Aske  Terrace ;  after  intersecting  the  parishes 
t)f  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,  and  crossing  the  Mile  End  Bcmd,  and 
the  Commercial  Road,  near  which  it  supplies  another  basin,  it 
iinally  enters  the  Thames  on  the  west  of  Lunehouse.* 

The  Grand  Junction  Water  WotUb  were  constructed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing with  water,  the  parishes  of  Paddington,  Marylebone,  and  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square. 

Paddxf^t(m  Green  is  a  small  area,  surrounded  by  man^  respect- 
able and  commodious  dewUings.  The  largest  of  these  is  termed 
Paddington  Hovae^  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Dennis  Chirae,  jeweller 
to  Queen  Anne. 

WeBthoum  Green^  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  parish,  yet 
retains  a  tranquil  and  open  character,  truly  calculated  to  surprise 

^  The  Regent's  Canal  was  opened  on  the  let  ofAngatt,  1820.    See  p.  24. 
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the  examiner  who  has  recently  quitted  the  metropolis.  The  transi- 
tion from  crowded  dwellings  and  noisy  tnrmoil,  to  this  sweet  spot, 
where  the  buildings  are  few,  and  the  prospects  rural  and  attractive, 
is  indeed  most  abrupt  The  principal  villa  in  this  desirable  situa- 
tion is  httle  more  than  half  a  mile  oistant  from  Paddington  church, 
and  is  termed  Westbourn  Place.  It  is  a  handsome  and  spacious 
brick  structure,  seated  on  ffently  elevated  ground,  and  was  built  by 
an  architect  of  some  credit,  Isaac  Ware,  who  edited  Palladios 
works,  and  some  other  publications  on  professional  subjects.  Mr. 
Ware  resided  for  some  time  in  the  mansion  which  affords  so  fair  a 
specimen  of  his  architectural  talent.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  to  Sir 
William  Yorke,  Bart,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland ;  who  again  disposed  of  the  estate  to  the  late  Jukes  Coulson, 
Esq.  This  latter  gentleman  much  improved  the  house,  and  added 
the  library,  at  the  expense,  as  it  is  said,  of  nearly  £1500.  It  after- 
wards became  the  property  and  residence  of  S.  P.  Cockerell,  Esq. 
The  attached  srounds  are  ample,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  character. 
To  the  south  of  Westboum  Green  is  Craven  Hill^  the  estate  of 
the  Earl  of  Craven,  on  which  spot  is  now  formed  an  agreeable 
and  quiet  hamlet  A  field  on  this  estate  is  liable  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  interment  for  persons  dying  of  the  plague,  if  that  disease 
should  again  appear  in  the  metropolis.  For  this  melancholy  pro- 
vision  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  philanthropic  Earl  Craven, 
whose  exertions  were  so  conspicuous  and  serviceable  during  the 
ffreat  plague,  and  the  fire  of  London,  His  Lordship  originally  gave 
for  the  above  purpose,  the  spot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  Carnaby 
Market;  but,  as  the  town  extended,  an  exchange  very  properly 
took  place  for  land  in  this  parish. 

Bayamater^  another  separate  assemblage  of  houses  in  the  parish 
of  Paiadington,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Craven  Hill, 
and  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Tyboum  turnpike. 

Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bavswater  is  the  Queen*8  Lying- 
in-Hoapital,  This  charity  was  established  in  the  year  1752,  in  a 
house  near  the  turnpike  entering  on  the  Uxbridge  Road  ;  but  was 
removed  to  its  present  situation  in  1791,  at  which  time  it  was 
honoured  with  the  patronage  of  her  majesty.  According  to  the 
humane  design  of  this  institution,  poor  pregnant  women,  married 
or  unmarried,  are  received  into  the  house,  or  are  attended  at  their 
own  abodes  if  within  a  limited  circuit.  The  charity  is  supported 
by  annual  subscription,  and  is  much  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to 
exertions  in  its  behalf;  made  by  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Dukea 
of  Sussex  and  Cambridge.* 

The  OUholic  Ckurch^  St.  John's  JTood,  this  handsome  and 
interesting  edifice  has  been  built,  and  endowed  with  funds  for  ita 

*  Higbmore*8  Public  Charities,  p.  185. 
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mtiDteiiaiioe,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  clerical 
catabllshment  in  connexion  with  it,  by  two  ladies,  (the  Misses 
GallinL)  It  is  on  theivest  side  of  the  6rove  End  Road,  fronting 
to  it,  and  between  the  St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Lodge  Roads,  to 
both  of  which,  its  flanks  present  themselves  respectivelj.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  of  St  John's  Wood,  applied  to  this  church, 
it  from  the  circumstance  of  the  gnmnd,  on  wnichr  it  stands,  having 
formerly  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem,  vi^ 
built  the  well  known  Temple  Church,  a  circumstance  which  pro- 
bably sug^sted  to  the  architect  the  form  d  this  structiyre ;  he 
seems  alao  to  have  availed  himself  of  some  of  the  features^of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 

Althougn  the  building  externally  presents  a  cruciform  appear- 
ance, the  body  of  the  cnurch  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  alone, 
the  transepts  being  arranged  as  dwellings,  one  of  them  forming  a 
house  for  the  founders,  and  the  other  a  residence  for  the  clergy ; 
the  separation  is,  however,  very  well  masked  on  the  inside  of  the 
church  by  private  or  choral  galleries,  before  which  curtains  are 
drawn.  The  transept  may  be  nevertheless,  at  any  future  time, 
should  an  increasing  congregation  require  it,  be  thrown  into  the 
church,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  length  of  ihe  church 
within  the  nave,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  that  of  the  aisles 
ninety-nine  feet  six  inches ;  the  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  church 
is  forty-three  feet  six  inches :  the  groined  ceiling  springs  from  the 
walls  and  pillars,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  floor ;  and 
^e  height  from  the  floor  to  the  intersection  of  the  apex  over  the 
nave,  is  thirty-four  feet  The  architect  of  this  edifice  was  Mr. 
Scoles.* 

Paddington  Church  is  on  the  border  of  the  Green.  This 
building,  which  is  of  brick,  and  placed  on  a  slight  eminence,  was 
erected  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  obtamed  for  that 
purpose  in  1787.  It  was  begun  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
consecrated  in  April,  1791.  The  church  which  it  supplanted  was 
little  more  than  a  century  old,  but  still  was  of  a  ruinous  character 
and  was,  likewise,  of  proportions  much  too  limited  for  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  parish.  The  present  edificef  is  after  a  desi|[n  of  Mr. 
Wapshott,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  his  architectural  judgment 
The  Grecian  style  has  been  adopted,  and  the  building  composes  a 
Muare  of  about  fifty  feet.  Towards  the  south  is  a  portico  of  the 
Done  order,  and  on  the  top  is  a  small,  but  light  and  tasteful 
cupola.  A  fine  harmony  of  proportion  prevails  throughout  the 
whole,  and  the  interior  is  well  arranged  for  the  reception  of  a 
congregation,  and  is  fitted  up  with  much  neatness. 

♦  Year  Book.  1835. 
t  The  a^^ease  of  this  UiUaiog.  together  with  all  incideDta]  charges,  amo«ited 
to  £8000.    LysoDS,  Vol.  tt.  p.  602. 

3  P 
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The  attached  church-jard  is  esctensive,  and  gratefully  shaded 
with  trees  of  various  inrowth.  Among  the  numerous  monumental 
tributes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  conspicuous  for  decorous  sim- 
pKcity,  will  be  observed,  that  sacred  to  the  remains  of  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Qeddes;— a  plain  upright  stone,  charged  with  the 
followitig  inscription,  written  by  himself^  and  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense (J  Lord  Petre,  whose  &mily  well  knew  the  worth  of  tbe 
deceased:— 

''Bev.  Alexander  Oeddes,  LL.D. 

Translator  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Okl  Testament, 

Died  Feb.  26th,  1602,  aged  65. 

Chbistian  is  my  name,  and  Catholic  is  my  surname. 

I  grant  that  you  are  a  Christian  as  well  as  I ; 

and  embrace  you  as  my  fellow-disciple  in  Jesus. 

And  if  you  were  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 

still  I  would  embrace  you,  as  my  fellow  man. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

Here  also,  lie  buried  the  following  artists,  several  of  whom  were 
of  conspicuous  merit: — Francis  Vivares,  the  engraver,  died  Nov. 
26,  17^.  William  Arminger,  statuary,  1793.  Joseph  Francis 
NoUekins,  painter,  and  father  of  Mr.  Nollekius  the  statuary.  He 
died  in  1747,  George  Barret,  landscape  painter,  1784.  Thomas 
Banks,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  1805.  Lewis  Schiavonetti,  an 
engraver  of  fteax  and  deserved  eminence,  1810. 

The  remains  of  John,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  died  in 
1809,  were  placed,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  directions,  beneath  the 
chancel  of  the  church;  and  in  a  light  vault  under  the  build- 
ing, are  carefully  preserved  several  monuments  attached  to  the 
more  ancient  structure.  The  memorials  in  the  church-yard  fo 
persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  are  numerous. 

The  Church  of  Paddington,  previous  to  Uie  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  was  consider^  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Maigarefs 
Westminster ;  but  it  is  now  a  donative,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,* 

Here  is  a  charity  school,  established  in  the  year  1802,  whidi 
meets  with  distinguished  patronage.     Forty  boys,  and  the  same 

*  Mr.  LysoDS  obsenret.  on  tlie  aotbority  of  Stnrpe'i  life  of  Aylmer,  "  that  the 
stipend  of  tbe  cnrate  was  formerly  so  small,  that  it  was  diflBcalt  to  find  a  pecaon 
"Who  would  supply  the  core.  When  Bishop  Aylmer*s  enemies,  among  other 
charges,  aooosed  him  of  ordahumf  ku  Porter,  the  fact  was  admitted,  and  jostifled 
on  this  ground ;— that,  being  a  man  of  honest  life  and  coovenatioo,  the  Bishop 
had  ordained  him  to  preach  to  a  small  congrogation  at  Paddington,  where  com- 
monly, on  accoQQt  of  the  meanness  of  the  stipend,  no  preacher  ooold  be  had." 
Strype  adds  that  thU  ordained  porter,  «•  continaed  in  Paddington,  with  the  good 
liking  of  the  people,  eight  or  nine  years,  until  he  grew  doll  ol  sight  for  age,  and 
therebjr  nnable  to  serve  any  longer/* 
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Btwiber  of  girb,  leodve  education;  tnd  twenty  children  of  eech 
■ex  are  likewise  clothed. 

Some  small  almshouses  were  built,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  benefactions  to 
the  poor  of  this  district  are  not  numerous,  ^n  attention  to  one 
bequest,  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread,  and  cheese,  and  bter,  is 
distributed  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  day. 

Si.  Paneras. 

The  great  extent  of  this  parish  would  seem  to  prove  its  former 
thinness  of  population ;  but  the  buildings  have  so  rapidly  accumu- 
lated in  late  years,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  St  Pancras  must 
now  be  unavoidably  described  as  forming  a  part  of  the  metropolis. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  IsUngton,  Homsey,  and 
Fincbley ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  Hempstead  and  Marylebone.  On 
the  south  it  meets  the  parishes  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  St 
Geoige  the  Martyr,  St  Geor^,  Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Andrew, 
Holbom.  Towards  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  St  James,  Clerken- 
well.— -Kentish  Town,  a  part  of  Highgate,  Camden  Town,  and 
Somers  Town,  are  included  within  this  parish  as  hamlets. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  saint  to  whom  its  church  is  dedi- 
oated,  a  youthful  Phrygian  nobleman,  who  suffered  death  under 
the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  for  his  zealous  adherence  to  the  christian 
fidth.  The  place  bore  the  same  appellation  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Snrvey.  In  that  record  the  canons  of  St  Paul  are  said  to 
*'  hold  four  hides,  as  a  manor  in  St  Pancras.  Arable  land  to  two 
ploughs ;  wood  for  the  hedges ;  pasture  for  the  cattle,  and  twenty 
pence.  Four  villanes  held  the  land  under  the  canons;  and  there 
were  seven  cottagers.  The  whole  value  forty  shillings ;  in  King 
Edward's  time  sixty  shillings."    A  second  manor,  termed  Tatehew 

Sow  Tottenham  Court)  within  this  parish,  was  likewise  held  by 
e  canons  of  St  PauL  Walter,  a  canon  of  the  same  church,  also 
"held  one  hide  to  St  Pancras."* 

The  first  of  these  manors  is  supposed,  and  with  probable  cor* 
rectness,  by  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  notice  of  Uiis  parish,  to  have  been 
the  prebendal  manor  of  Kentish  Town,  or  Cantelows,  which  con- 
stitutes a  stall  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  estate  is  now  held  by 
Earl  Camden,  on  a  lease  for  lives,  under  the  prebendary,  who  keeps 
the  manor  in  his  own  hands,  and  holds  a  court  leet  and  court 
baron. 

When  a  visitation  of  the  church  of  St  Pancras  was  made,  in  the 
year  1251,  there  were  only  forty  houses  in  the  parish.  The  deso- 
late situation  of  the  village  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  emphatically  described  by  Norden,  in  his  Speculum 
Britanniee.    After  noticing  the  solitary  condition  of  the  churchy  h# 

•      t  Bawdan*!  Trans,  oi  Donwiday,  tot  Ifidd.  p.  9»  S. 
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•aj9,  *^yti  about  tfaU  •tmetnm  have  bin  maaie  btiildiiigs,  now 
decaied,  leaving  poore  Pancras  without  companie  or  comfort**  In 
some  manascript  additions  to  his  work,  the  same  writer  has  the 
ibllowiog  observations  :—^  Although  this  place  be,  as  it  were, 
forsaken  of  all  ;^  and  true  men  seldom  frequent  the  same,  bat  upon 
devjne  occasions ;  yet  it  is  visjrted  by  thieyes,  who  assonble  not 
there  to  pray,  but  to  waite  for  praye;  and  manie  fall  into  their 
handes,  clothed,  that  are  glad  when  they  are  escaped  naked. 
Walk  not  there  too  late." 

The  increase  of  building  within  the  last  half  century  has  been 
ao  great,  that  the  parish,  m  its  southern  parts,  has  now  few  spots 
partaking  in  the  1^  degree  of  a  rural  or  sequestered  character. 
The  fintt  important  increase  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  Many  streets,  chiefly  composed  of 
respectable  dwellings,  occur  here;  and  such  parts  of  the  Tillage  of 
St  Pancras  as  may  yet,  by  a  kind  of  courtesy,  be  deemed  semrats 
from  the  metropolis,  must  be  described  as  thickly  crowded  with 
houses,  generally  of  decent  size  and  appearance. 

Battle  Bri^e  is  at  the  north  end  of  Gray's  Iim  Lane,  where  it 
intersects  the  Islington  Road,  nearljf  three  quarters  xA  a  nule  fieom 
the  Angel  at  Islington,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  HollxMnu  It  is 
suppos^  to  have  received  its  name  from  being  oa  the  aite  of  a 
sanguinary  battle,  fought  here,  between  Suetonius  Panlinns  and 
Queen  Boadicea,  A.D.  64.*  A  handsome  police  station-house  has 
been  erected  here,  on  the  top  of  which,  i^  a  statue  of  King  Qeoxgs 
IV. ;  thb  building  has  been  named  King's  Cross. 

The  Small  Pox  Hospital  is  near  this  place,  for  the  reception  of 
patients  infected  with  that  disorder,  and  for  inoculation.  This  was 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  originated  in  the 
spirited  exertions  of  a  few  individuals,  in  the  year  1745. 

In  the  year  1763,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Tliomas 
Saltonstall,  for  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  a  field,  called  Drake* 
field,  at  Battle  Bridge,  St  Pancras,  for  £840;  and,  after  much 
opposition,  a  building  was  erected  thereon,  and  opened  at  Michael- 
mas, 1767. 

A  bust  of  George  IIL»  who  nobly  patronized  the  imdertakingi 
was  given  by  Mr.  MTbaedris,  and  the  following  inscription, 
written  bv  Dr.  Archer,  has  been  fixed  on  stucco  tablets,  on  the 
^nt  and  rear  of  the  house:  *^To  establish  Inoculation,  and 
preserve  the  poor  from  a  fiEttal  disease,  this  house  is  supported.** 
The  bust  now  stands  in  the  great  court-room. 

The  whole  of  the  present  commodious  building,  however,  was 
not  erected  till  the  year  1793,  when  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
President,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  in  that  year.     His  grace  deposited,  in  a  glass  bottle,  which 

*  N«l8on*i  Hist  of  Isl.  8fo,  p.  64. 
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mi  tftcnrards  inierted  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  a  guinea  of  that 
date;  to  which  Mr.  Highmore,  the  aecretery,  added  several  English 
coins»  with  a  paper  in  writing,  of  the  institution  and  officers'  names. 

I%e  HoepUalJbr  InoeuUuion  is  a  plain  brick  building;  die 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  over  which  is  the  tablet  above- 
mentioned.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  turret,  which  is  pur- 
poselj  contrived  to  ventilate  the  wards.  All  the  rooms  are  lofty 
and  commodious ;  and  separate  staircases  and  apartments  keep  the 
sexes  of  the  patients  entirely  distinct ;  the  bedsteads  are  all  of  iron ; 
aiiid  the  lobbies,  for  tiie  meals  and  association  of  the  convalescents, 
are  wanned  by  stoves  which  conceal  the  fire.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  for  recreation  are  extensive  and  productive. 

The  Mitural  Small  Pox  Hospital^  which  has  been  erected 
contiguous  to  this,  is  also  a  plain  orick  building,  having  a  com* 
munioation  by  a  passage  only.  The  entrance  is  in  front  by  a  flight 
of  Bteps,  and  consists  chiefly  of  wards ;  as  the  rooms  for  the 
residence  of  the  officers  are  arranged  in  the  Inoculation  Hospital.* 

The  London  Fever  ffospUal,  joins  to  the  Small  Pox  Hospitol; 
it  was  originally  established  for  the  cure  of  contagious  fevers,  but 
is  now  used  for  fevers  in  general.  Cases  of  typhus  or  scarlet  fever 
are  admitted  without  recommendation,  on  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  or  apothecary. 

Several  London  parishes  have  procured  spacious  cemeteries  in 
this  part  of  St.  Pancras,  which  are  inclosed  by  substantial  brick 
walls,  and  provided  with  a  chapel  for  the  performance  of  burial 
service,  and  a  residence  fi>r  the  minister. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St  Pancras  is  not  a  little 
singular ;  it  is  obe  of  the  oldest  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  parish  it  belongs  to,  one  of  the  largest,  being  eight  miles  ia 
circumference.  The  name  was  sent  from  Borne  by  the  Pope, 
expressly  for  this  church,  which  had  the  only  general  burying 
ground  m  England ;  and  mass  is  daily  said  in  St  Peter*s,  at  Rome, 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  fnithful,  whose  bodies  are 
deposited  therein :  it  was  also  the  last  church  in  England  whose 
bell  tolled  for  mass,  or  in  which  any  Catholic  rites  were  celebrated. 
It  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Catholics,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  Christian  Church  in  Europe ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  17491,  has  this  expression,  '*  Christ's  sacred  altar 
here  first  Britain  saw."  St.  Pancras  is  included  in  the  land 
granted  by  Ethelbert,  the  fifth  king  of  Kent,  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Paul,  London,  about  the  year  603.  The  first 
mention  that  has  been  found  of  this  chiurch,  occurs  in  1183.  Dr. 
Stukely,  in  a  work  published  in  1766,  says,  there  was  a  Bomaa 

*  For  a  further  acoooot,  see  Highmore*a  Pietat  Londioeosis. 
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camp  when  St  PancFas  church  now  ataiida: — ^And  then  now  la, 
or  ktely  was,  an  .ancient  oak  tree,  named  the  Goapel  Oak^ 
traditionally  said  to  have  heen  that,  under  which  St  Austin,  or 
one  of  bis  monks  preached. 

The  old  church  of  St  Panoras,  described  by  Norden,  ai  **  stand* 
ing  all  alone,  utterly  forsaken,  old  and  weather-beaten,"*  was 
repaired  in  1827,  when  the  ^Uery  was  taken  down.  It  was  re- 
opened, August,  1828,  by  the  Kev.  James  More,  LL.D.,  the  vicar; 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  lecture,  which  included  a  history 
of  the  church. 

The  interior  consists  merely  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  desti* 
tute  of  ornament  Both  chancel  and  nave  contain  some  monu- 
ments, among  which,  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  Philadelphia, 
wife  of  Thomas  WoUaston,  Esq.  The  manner  of  this  lady's  death 
is  affectingly  denoted  by  the  representation  of  her  effigies,  recum- 
bent on  a  couch,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  The  churchyard  of 
St  Pancras  is  enriched  by  the  ashes  of  many  distinguished 
persons,  of  various  religious  persuasions;  but  fkr  the  greater 
number  interred  here  were  Roman  Cathohcs  by  profession.  The 
cross,  and  '*  Requiescat  in  pace,"  or  the  initials  of  those  words, 
occur  on  a  grea.t  majority  of  monuments.  We  sdect,  without 
attention  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  deceased,  a  few  of  Uie  names 
most  eminent  for  worth  or  talent 

Jeremiah  Collier,  the  pertinacious  non-juror,  whose  various 
writings  render  his  name  of  interest,  and  who  is  memorable  for  his 
attempts  to  repress  the  immorali^  of  the  stase,  lies  buried  at 
St.  Pancras,  but  without  any  memorial.    He  died  in  1726. 

William  Woollet,  the  engraver.  Over  his  remains  is  placed  a 
simple  inscription,  which  states  his  avocation,  the  place  and  date 
of  nis  ^irUi,  and  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  1785,  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  remains  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Grodwin  are  deposited  in 
the  churchj^rd.  This  celebrated  author  of  **  A  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Woman,"  was  bom  the  27th  of  April,  1759,  and  died 
the  10th  of  September,  1797. 

A  monument,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
modestly  commemorates  the  worth  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'L^ury, 
who  dicKl  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  This  amiable  man,  very 
generally  known,  and  as  uniformly  respected,  by  the  name  of 
leather  O'LearVj  was  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Francis ;  but  no 
peculiarity  of  education  could  place  limits  to  the  liberality  of  his 
mind;  and  he  proved,  through  every  action  of  a  laigthened  life, 
that  universal  good  was  the  great  aun  of  his  efforts.  He  was  a 
man  who  owned  no  political  party,  but  was  highly  serviceable  to 
the  preservation  of  order,  in  persuading  the  lower  ranks  of  Irish  to 

*  Spec  Brit  p.  88. 
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«t)eaceable  demeanour,  duriDg  a  time  of  much  popular  ferment; 
and  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope*t  temporal  authoritj, 
with  philanthropic  ardour. 

Among  the  numerous  monuments  in  this  churchyard,  notice  is 
next  claimed  by  that  of  a  shining  and  gallant  character— -Fiscal  de 
Paoli.  It  will  be  long  remembered  that  this  brave  man,  who  had 
before  fought  with  success  against  the  Genoese,  was  selected  by 
the  Corsicans  as  thdr  chief,  when  that  people  struggled  for  an 
emancipation  from  the  sway  of  the  French.  His  conduct  at  thtt 
period  revives  in  the  mind  ima^  of  ancient  patriotism  and  virtue. 
When  the  cause  of  the  Corsicans  sank  beneath  the  assault  of 
numbers.  General  Paoli  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  he  died 
in  1807,  at  the  age  of  eiffhty-two.*  On  the  monument  is  a  Latin 
inscription  of  considerabte  length. 

Mr.  Edwards,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Perspective;  Mr.  John 
Walker,  author  of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary;  and  Cavallo,  a 
well-known  writer  on  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  are  likewise 
buried  at  St.  Pancras ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  that  the  remains  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon  were  interred  in 
thb  cemetery.  The  Chevalier  had  figured,  with  some  importance, 
on  several  militalr  and  political  stages  of  Europe,  but  attracted 
most  notice  in  England,  where  a  doubt  arose  concerning  his  sex, 
and  immense  sums  were  hazarded  by  way  of  policies  of  msurance. 
A  trial  took  place,  in  reg^ird  to  one  of  these  policies,  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  from  the  result  of  which, 
it  was  thought  to  be  decided  that  the  Chevalier  had  no  right  to 
masculine  mibiliments.  The  death  of  this  ill-fortuned  person 
occurred  in  1810,  when  he  had  attamed  the  afle  of  eigty-three,  and 
it  was  proved  Uiat  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  result  of  the 
trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  was  erroneous.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  distinguished  attainments,  and  the  author  of  several 
useful  works  on  statistics  and  finance. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  for  the  privilege  of 
interment,  the  churchyard  of  St  Pancras  was  conriaerably  en- 
larged in  the  year  1793.  Divine  service  was  anciently  performed 
in  Pancras  Church  only  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month;  and 
at  all  other  times  in  the  chapel  of  ease  at  Kentish  Town;  but  duty 
is  now  reffularlyperformed  nere  on  the  morning  and  evening  of 
each  Sfanday.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paurs  are  patrons  and 
ordinaries  of  the  vicarage,  and  likewise  possess  the  rectory,  which 
they  lease,  subject  to  a  reserved  rent 

Twenty-three  acres  of  land  belong  to  the  church;  and  the  great 
increase  of  buildings  render  these  of  considerable  value.  It  is 
not  known  to  whom  the  church  is  indebted  for  this  possession-f 

*  See  many  particQlan  coocerniDg  General  Paoli  io  Boeweiri  Histoiv  of 
Corsica.  A  monument  with  a  boat  has  been  erected  to  hia  memory  in  Weet* 
miniCer  Abbey. 

t  J.  N.  Brewer. 
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Bbee  the  year  1822,  five  new  ohurefaciB  have  been  ereeted  in  tfah 
nariah.  The  New  Church,  in  the  New  Road,  at  the  bottom  of 
Tavistock  Square,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  and  H. 
W.  Inwood,  is  a  v^y  handsome  dabocate  structure,  with  a  beau- 
tifiul  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  copied  from  the  Eryotheium,  at 
Athens,  and  two  side  porticoes  of  caryatides.  The  same  architects 
furnished  the  dengn  for  the  new  church  in  Camden  Town,  which 
is,  also,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  handsome  portico  of  four 
columns.  The  expense  of  this  church,  including  an  extensiTe 
lange  of  vaults,  the  clock,  bell,  oigan,  &c.  did  not  exceed  £20,000^ 
and  it  will  accommodate  one  thousand  six  hundred  persona. 

Somen  Town  J>fen  Churchy  is  a  handsome  miilding,  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  ardiitecture,  with  tower  and  pinnacles.  K^mated 
expense  £14,291,  it  will  accommodate  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-five  persons. 

The  churdi  iu  Regent's  Square  is  in  the  Grecian  Ionic,  with  a 
portico  and  tower;  Sie  estimated  expense  £16,528. 

Highffate  Churdi  is  a  Gothic  ttructure,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Yulliamy,  this  church  was  finished  early  in  1832. 

There  are  several  mineral  spriD|pB  within  the  boimda  of  this 
extensive  parish.  At  the  long-established  plaoe  of  public  entertain- 
ment called  Bagmgge  WelU^  are  two  springs,  the  one  of  a  cathar- 
tic quality,  and  the  other  a  chalybeate.  Near  St  Pancms  Church 
in  a  medicinal  water,  whidh  once  attained  some  cdebrity  under  the 
name  of  Fancras  Wells.  This  water  is  nearly  tasteless,  but  has  a 
slight  cathartic  property.  An  advertisement,  in  the  year  1722, 
laments  that  the  **  credit  of  these  wells  hath  much  sufficed  for 
some  late  years,  by  encouraging  of  scandalous  company,  and 
makin^^  the  long  room  a  common  danoiog  room;"  but  the  same 
advertisment  promises  *^that  due  care  shall  be  taken,  for  the 
future,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  be  albwed,  or  any  disorderly 

e>rson  permitted  to  be  in  the  walks."    St.  Chad's  JTell,  Battle 
ridge,  is  likewise  of  a  ca^rtic  qualttv. 

Ken  or  Caen  Wood,  in  this  parish,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  lies  to  tiie  north-east  of  the  village  and  heath  of  Hemp- 
stead. It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ljsods  '*  to  be  not  improbable  th«t 
the  wood  near  this  mansion,  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Kentish  Town,  were  both  called  after  the  name  or  title,  of  some 
former  owner."*  A  house  on  this  estate  is  said  by  Mackey,  in  his 
tour  through  England,  to  have  been  then  lately  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  This  nobleman  devised  the  property  to  Ixmi 
Bute;  of  whom  it  wae  purchased,  in  1755,  bv  the  first  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  (then  Attorney 
General.) 

When  Lord  Mansfield  purchased  the  estate,  the  house  was  a 

•  Environs,  &c.  Mr.  Purk  supposes  Ken  Wood  to  be  the  remaiDS  of  the 
ancient  forest  of  Middlesex.    History  of  Hampetead,  p;  19. 
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small  and  plain  bnilding,  and  the  moat  impoctant  improvemenU 
were  made  by  the  late  earl,  under  the  successive  superintendanCe 
of  the  able  architects,  Adams  and  Saunders.  The  Ionic  order 
•prevails  throughout  the  exterior;  and  has  been  arranged  with 
judgment  and  taste,  to  the  production  of  an  admirable  effect  The 
southern  front  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  gardens,  and  a  terrace- 
walk  ranges  along  the  whole  length.  Long  and  low  wings  extend 
on  each  side,  one  a  library,  the  other  a  conservatory.  The  embel- 
lishments of  the  spacious  rooms,  of  the  interior,  are  peculiarly 
elegant  In  the  pannels  of  the  music  room,  the  various  operations 
of  agriculture  are  beautifully  painted  by  Julius  Ibbotson,  fancifully 
represented,  as  performed  by  unattired  children;  with  interspersed 
views  in  North  Wales,  delicately  executed.  ^ 

The  grounds  disposed  as  garden-scenery  comprise  about  fifty 
acres.  This  spot  is  rich  in  circumstances  of  natural  beauty.  Tfale 
undulations  are  gentle,  yet  sheltering;  and  that  deep  mass  of  wood- 
land which  imparts  a  name  to  the  domain,  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
picturesque  rarely  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  The 
reservoirs  belonging  to  the  Hampstead  water-works*  are  in  these 
grounds  and  the  br^ks  between  the  sheets  of  water  are  hidden  by 

Elantations;  and  a  mock  bridge,  forms  a  good  object  from  the 
onse,  while  it  assists  in  imposing  the  idea  of  a  continued  stream 
or  river.  At  different  points,  vistas  are  contrived,  which  casually 
reveal  lands  really  unconnected  with  the  estate,  except  as  to  the  aid 
they  thus  impart  to  picturesque  effect  The  edges  of  the  rich  oak 
woodland  are  finely  broken  and  unequal. 

A  serpentine  walk,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  conducts  round 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  premises,  and  through  the  large 
and  venerable  woods.j 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  retains  an  adjoining  farm  of  about  two 
hundred  acres,  which  is  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation.  The 
dairy  is  within  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  a  tasteful  building, 
paved  with  marble. 

FUzroy  Farm  is  the  name  bestowed  on  a  capacious  villa,  agree- 
ably situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  village  of  Highgate.  It  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Lord  Southampton,  in  whom,  and 
his  heirs,  was  vested,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1768,  the  fee-simple 
of  the  manor  of  T6ttenhall,  or  Tottenham,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  £300  per  annum  to  the  prebendary  of  Totteabam.^  The  grounds 
are  judiciously  disposed,  and  possess  many  circumstances  of  natural 
beauty.    The  attached  £urm  comprises  about  one  hundred  acres. 

*  At)oat  tweoty*two  acres  are,  in  the  whole,  under  water  in  these  premises. 
The  company  to  whom  the  Hampstead  water-works  belong  supply  several  neigh- 
boaring  districts,  and,  likewise,  some  of  the  north-western  parts  of  London. 

\  In  Neale*s  History  of  the  Poritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  316,  we  are  informed  that 
Venner,  the  fanatic,  who  headed  a  party  of  the  **  fifth  monarchy-men,"  tonght 
refoge  with  his  followers,  in  Ken  Wood,  in  January,  1661. 
X  Environs,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  615. 

3  o 
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KefUish  Tanm  it  an  ancient  hamlet  of  St  Fuicras.  The  name  waa 
formerly  written  JT^n^^onna  ;  and  here  ''  William  Bmgea,  Garter 
King  at  Arms,  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  V.  had  a  country  hooae,  at 
which  he  entertained  the  Emnsror  Sigiamund"*  The  manor  ia 
prebendal,  under  the  name  of  Cantelowt.t  ^  The  naaae  of  Kaunr 
teloe,  or  de  Kaunteloe,"  says  Lysons,}  '^  occurs  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Tottenhall.*' 

Norden  mentions  a  chapel  of  ease  here  in  the  time  of  £liiahedi» 
but  no  traces  of  ancient  building  are  now  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
hand  of  recent  cultivation  has  beat  very  busy  in  every  part  of  the 
hamlet.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  detached  and  smeious,  with 
good  adjacent  pleasure  ground.  Others  are  crowded  in  the  foon 
of  rows,  but  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  village  lie  towards  High- 
gate.  Many  of  the  houses  in  this  division  are  designed  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  and  command  a  prospect,  rich  in  verdure,  and  attnK^ve 
from  its  connexion  with  the  ineq^ualities  of  Hempstead  and  High- 
gate,  and  the  fine  expanse  of  contiguous  country. 

The  Chapel  of  Kentish  town  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  erected  in 
1783,  and  the  succeeding  year.  Among  the  persons  interred  ia 
this  chapel  is  Grignion,  the  engraver,  who  died  at  Kentish  Town, 
in  1610,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  For  some  time  previous  to 
bis  decease  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  this  melandioly  privation 
was  rendered  more  bitter  by  extreme  poverty.  A  subscription  for 
his  relief  in  some  measure  softened  the  last  steps  of  his  approach 
to  the  grave. 

The  Arminians  and  Calvinists  have  meeting-houses  in  this 
place. 

Camden  Town^  to  the  south  of  the  preceding  hamlet  is  a  village 
of  modern  date.  The  first  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras,  except  a  few  inconsiderable  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  original  workhouse,  were  commenced  about  the  year  1791. 
The  place  derives  its  name  from  the  late  Earl  Camden,  who  acquired 
the  lease  of  the  prebendal  manor  of  Cantelows,  by  marriage  with 
a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nicholas  Jefireys,  Esq.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Camden  Town  is  the  Veterinary  Collegey  instituted  in  the 
year  1791,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sain  Bel,  who  was  appointed 
the  first  professor. 

"  The  grand  object  of  this  institution  has  been,  and  is,  to  form  a 
school  of  veterinary  science,  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of 
quadrupeds  of  all  kinds,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.  the  diseases 

•  Lj80cs«  after  Dallaway*8  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  and  ProgreM  of  Heraldry. 

-I  The  Prebendary  of  St.  Pancras  was  originally  the  Biriiop  of  London's  Con- 
fessor ;  and  to  this  nay,  whoever  is  prebendiu7  is  admitted  with  the  oeiee  of  Con- 
lessor  and  Penitentiary  annexed  thereto. 

X  Environs,  fcc.  vol.  ii  p.  614.  The  coart  rolls  are  in  the  muniment  room  of 
8t.  Paul's,  and  the  earliest  is  dated  about  the  boKinning  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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t9  #1hA  ihej  asre  subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied,^ 
might  be  investigated  and  r^^larly  taught ;  in  order  that  by  this 
means,  enlightened  practitioners  of  liberal  education,  whose  whole 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art  in  all  its  branches, 
may  be  gradually  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose 
]hipils  are  admitted  at  the  college,  who  in  addition  to  the  lectures 
and  instructions  of  the  professor,  and  the  practice  of  the  stables 
under  his  superintendence,  at  present  enjoy  (from  the  liberal  dis- 
position of  some  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  the  faculty  to 
support  and  protect  this  establishment)  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
free  admission  to  their  medical  and  anatomicai  lectures.  Of  these 
pupils  many  are  at  this  time  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  practising  with  great  credit  and  advantage  to  themselves 
and  benefit  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  no  doubt  may  arise  respecting  the  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions of  pupils  upon  their  leaving  the  college,  they  are  strictly 
examined  by  the  Medical  Committee,  (which  consists  of  ten  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  the  metropolis,)  "  from  whom  they 
receive  a  proper  certificate,  if  they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a 
sufi^cient  Knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  the  veterinary 
science,  and  are  competent  to  practise  with  advantage  to  the 
public."* 

Every  subscriber  of  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  is  a  member  of 
the  society  for  life.  Subscribers  of  two  guineas  annually  are  mem- 
bers for  one  year,  and  are  ec^ually  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
establishment.  '*  A  subscriber  has  the  privilege  of  having  his 
horses  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  to  be  treated  under  all  circum- 
stances of  disease,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
night,  including  keep,  medicines,  or  operations  of  whatever  nature 
that  may  be  necessary;  likewise  of  bringing  his  horses  to  the 
college  for  the  advice  of  the  professor,  gratis,  in  cases  where  he 
mav  prefer  the  treatment  of  them  at  home."t 

Id  consequence  of  the  ^reat  importance  of  this  institution  to  the 
army,  conjoined  to  a  wish  for  advancing  the  cause  of  national 
meme,  parliament  has  liberally  afforded  aid,  at  different  periods, 
when  the  state  of  ibe  finances  rendered  such  a  supply  essential, 
snd  manv  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility  occur  in  the 
list  of  subscribers. 

The  buildings  are  extremely  well  adapted  to  their  respective 
purposes.  The  stables  present  a  model  oi  scientific  arrangement, 
and  contain  stalls  and  apartments  calculated  for  the  reception  of 
horses  in  all  the  varieties  and  peculiarities  of  disease.  The  theatre 
for  dissections  and  lectures  is  judiciously  formed ;  and  a  large 
contiguous  apartment  is  provided  with  numerous  sstisfactory  anato- 
mieaf  preparations,  for  the  complete  illustration  of  subjects  dis- 

*  Acoonnt  of  the  college,  printed  in  1810,  by  dirsrUon  of  the  committee  of 
govetDort.  t  Ibid. 
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cussed  by  the  lecturer.  There  is,  likewise,  a  foige  for  the  lihoeiiig 
of  horses  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  several  paddock 
are  attached  to  the  collegiate  b\iildings.  Regular  lectures  on 
veterinary  science  are  annually  delivered  by  the  professor. 

Somers  Town  lies  south-east  of  the  village  just  noticed,  and 
has  rose  from  a  comparatively  small  and  insignificant  village  to  its 
present  state  of  importance  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  part  of 
this  extensive  assemblage  of  streets  and  houses  occupy  a  spot 
termed  the  Brill,  which  gives  the  place  some  claim  to  antiquarian 
notice.  There  were  to  be  seen  here  before  the  buildings  were 
erected,  the  remains  of  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Boman 
camp ;  and  Dr.  Stukely  in  an  account  prefixed  to  his  **  Iter  Bar* 
eale^^  very  confidently  describes  the  arrangement  of  this  camp ; 
and  certainly  the  name  of  the  site,  in  appearing  to  be  a  contraction 
of  B%iry  Mill,  afibrds  some  support  to  the  conjecture  of  that 
antiquary. 

Somers  Town  has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  few  yean, 
and  a  curious  and  circumstantial  account  of  its  progressive  acces- 
sion of  new  buUdings  is  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.* 
Perhaps  the  whole  records  of  domestic  architecture  do  not  present 
a  similar  instance  of  celerity  in  creating  and  uniting  streets. 

The  first  speculators  in  building  met  with  some  little  enooursge- 
ment,  but  many  of  their  houses  remained  unoccupied  until  the 
troubles  in  France  caused  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  adhered 
by  education  and  profession  to  the  ancient  government,  to  sedL  an 
asylum  in  this  country.  The  emigrant  priests  fixed  on  Somers 
Town  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence ;  and  this  influx  of  foreignm 
produced  a  considerable  rise  in  the  rents,  and  stimulated  a  still 
farther  increase  of  buildings.  The  streets  are  now  very  numerous, 
and  are  generally  composed  of  houses  which  maintain  a  respectabk 
mediocrity  of  character. 

The  sojourn  of  the  ejected  French  priests  in  this  <*Town*' 
attained  a  high  interest  from  the  truly  amiable  and  philanthropio 
4Bxertions  of  the  Abbe  Carron.  This  gentleman  instituted  sevml 
establishments  which  afforded  sustenance  to  the  old,  and  useM 
instruction  to  the  young,  at  a  period  when  his  expatriated  ooontiy- 
men  were  mendicant  and  helpless  in  a  land  which  had  long  dis- 
carded their  system  of  religious  ceremonials.  Tlurae  foundations 
consist  of  an  hospital  for  aged  and  infirm  French  deigy,  which 
was  opened  in  1797,  and  a  receptacle  for  distressed  femuue  French 
emigrants.  The  Abb6  likewise,  promoted  the  foundation  of  two 
charity  schools ;  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  rdigion.  The  exertions  of  the  Abbe  Carron  wrae, 
indeed,  unceasing  in  the  time  of  greatest  need:  in  1810  heesti^ 
blished  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  all  the  deserving  poor  who 

*  For  1813.    The  article  was  written  by  the  late  J.  P.  Malcolm.  F.  S.  A» 
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jhmed  a  paH  of  his  congregation.  Soup  twice  in  each  week,  medi- 
-cine,  wine,  clothee  and  pecuniary  assistance  were  administered  by  this 
establishment.  The  whole  of  these  charitable  institutions  depended 
for  support  on  the  casual  bounty  of  wealthy  Roman  Catholics^  and 
on  contributions  obtained  by  the  solicitation  of  Carron.  Every 
hour  of  this  excellent  man's  estrangement  from  his  native  country 
was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  religious  &ith  in  which  he  had 
heen  educated,  and  to  that  great  cause  which  depends  on  no  fashion 
or  mode,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  heart,*— the  relief  of  suffering 
fellow  creatures.* 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  this  place,  is  a  neat  brick  build- 
ing. It  contains  a  monument  to  the  brother  of  the  Abbe  Carron. 
The  Princess  of  Conde  was  also  interred  here.  There  are  two  dis- 
senting houses  of  religious  worship.  Bethel  Chapel^  a  gloomy 
building,  now  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  but  was  formerly  a  pro- 
prietary chapel  of  the  established  church.  Tonbrufye  Chapel^  so 
termed  from  its  situation  in  Tonbridge  Row,  or  Place,  is  for  Uie  use 
of  Independents. 

Highgciie. 

About  one  third  of  this  (village  is  on  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  and  bein^  on  the  ascent  and  top  of  a 
hill,  wnich  rises  quickly  on  every  side,  it  commands  extensive 
views ;  and  is  proverbially  distinguished  for  its  bracing  and  healthy 

air.f 

Many  distinguished  persons  are  known  to  have  resided  at  High- 
gate.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at 
whose  house  died  that  ffreat  luminary  of  science,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon,  on  the  i9th  of  April,  1626.$  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  fifth  Earl  of  Lenox,  uncle  to  King 
James  I.  was  for  some  time  confined  here,  in  consequence  of 

♦  J.  N.  Brewer. 

I  Tho  riie  on  the  rosd  of  this  hill  is,  in  one  part,  full  three  incbei  in  every 
yard. 

I  Some  particulars  concemiog  this  event  are  noticed  by  Anbrey,  in  one  of  his 
nameroas  MSS.  in  the  Aahmolean  Moaeom,  Oxford.  "  The  caase  of  his  Lord- 
sh{p*s  death,  was  trying  an  experiment  as  he  was  talceing  the  aire  in  the  coach 
with  Dr.  Wiiherbome,  a  Scotdiman,  physician  to  the  king.  Towards  Highgate. 
snow  lay  on  the  ground :  and  it  came  into  my  Lord*s  thoughts,  why  flesh  might 
not  be  preserved  in  snow,  as  in  salt  Th*y  were  resolved  they  would  try  the 
experiment  presently:  they  alighted  out  of  the  coach,  and  went  into  a  pooro 
woman's  house  at  the  bottome  of  High-gate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  made 
the  woman  exenterate  it.  and  then  stuffiBd  the  bodie  with  snow :  and  my  Lord 
did  help  to  doe  it  himself.  The  snow  so  chilled  him .  that  he  immediately  fell  m> 
ill  that  he  could  not  retume  to  his  lodgings,  (I  suppose  then  at  Gray's  Inn)  but 
went  to  the  Earle  of  Arundeirs  house  at  High  gate,  where  they  putt  him  into  a 
good  bed.  warmed  with  a  panne ;  but  it  was  a  damp  bed.  that  had  not  been  layn 
in  for  about  a  yeare  before,  which  gave  him  such  a  cold  that  in  two  or  three  dsy* 
ho  died  of  suffocation." 
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a  ttolen  marriage  into  which  she  had  entered  with  Mr.  Sermitmr^ 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  only  pretext  lor  this  im- 
prisonment was  state-policy,  the  ladj  heing  so  closdy  rehited  to 
the  crown;  but  her  confinanent  was  intended  to  be  rigid,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  commitment  of  her  husband  to  the  Toww. 
Lady  Arabella,  however,  contrived  to  escape  from  Highgate,  in  a 
bold  and  romantic  method,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  iMac 
inserted  in  Winwood's  Memorials : 

**  Having  induced  her  keepers  into  securitie,  by  the  fiiyre  shew 
of  conformity  and  willingness  to  goe  on  her  journey  towards 
Durham,  (whither  she  was  to  be  conducted  bv  Sir.  James  Crofts,) 
and  in  the  mean  tyme  disguising  her  selfe,  by  drawing  a  pair  of 
great  French  fashioned  hose  over  her  petticotes,  putting  on  a  man's 
doublet,  "a  man  lyke  pemique,  with  long  locks  over  her  hair,  a 
blacke  bat,  blacke  cloake,  russet  bootes  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier 
by  her  syde,  walked  forth  between  three  and  four  of  the  clock  with 
Mr.  Markham.  After  they  had  gone  on  foot  a  myle  and  haHe  to  a 
sorry  inne,  where  Crompton  attended  with  their  horses,  she  grew 
very  sicke  and  fainte,  so  as  the  ostler  that  held  the  styrrop  said, 
*  that  gei^tleman  would  hardly  hold  out  to  London.' "  She  how- 
ever, reached  Blackwall,  and  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea ;  but  was 
captured  by  a  vessel  dispatched  in  pursuit,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  died  a  prisoner,  four  years  after  her  commit- 
ment. 

The  amiable,  learned,  and  pious  poet,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  died  at 
Highgate  in  1834,  at  the  Grove,  m  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillman, 
surgeon,  where  he  had  resided  the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life.* 

*  A  plain  tablet,  in  Higbgate  New  Charch,  bean  the  following  itucription : 

Sacred  to  tbe  memory  of 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COL£RIDG£, 

Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Theologian. 

This  truly  K^cat  and  good  man  resided  for 

the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life  ' 

in  this  Hamlet. 

He  quitted  '*  the  body  of  this  death," 

July  25th.  1834. 
In  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  profound  learning  and  discarai?e  genius 

His  literary  works  are  an  imperishable  record. 

To  hiA  private  worth,  his  social  and  Cbristiaa  Tirtiies, 

James  and  Anne  Oiliman, 

The  friends  with  whom  be  resided 

During  the  above  period,  dedicate  this  tablet. 

Under  the  pre^snre  of  a  long 

And  most  painful  disease. 

His  disposition  was  unalterably  sweet  and  angelic 

He  was  an  ever-endnring,  erer-loving  friend. 

The  gentlest  and  kindest  teacher. 

The  roost  engaging  home  oompanioo. 

*  O  framed  for  oslmer  times,  and  nobler  hearts/ 

O  ttodioas  poet,  eloqaent  for  troth ! 
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The  New  Church  cf  Si.  Miehaeh  at  Highgate,  i«  a  handsome 
buUdiDg,  erected  by  me  church  oommissionersy  who  oontributed 
£5,000  towards  the  expense.  Messrs.  Cubitt,  of  Grray's  Inn  Lane, 
contracted  to  build  this  church  for  £7,500,  but  the  ultimate  cost 
was  nearly  £10,000,  it  was  erected  in  1832. 

The  old  chapel  which  stood  opposite  the  Gate  House  Tavern,  in 
Homsey,  was  taken  down  when  this  new  church  was  completed ; 
there  having  previously  been  procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
put  aside  the  claim  of  St  Pancias  parish  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
church,  by  constituting  the  hamlet  of  Highgate  a  district  of  itself, 
which  pays  no  ecclesiastical  dues,  either  to  St  Fanevas,  or  any 
other  parish* 

Htghgate  Jtrchnay, 

The  steep  acclivity  of  Highgate  Hill,  proved  an  increasing 
impediment  on  the  great  Northern  Road,  and  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, Mr.  Robert  Vazie,  in  the  year  1809,  engaged  to  form 
a  subterranean  arch,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
three  hundred  yards  in  length,  for  a  public  road,  to  branch  off  on 
the  right  of  the  ancient  thoroughfare,  through  the  substance  of  the 
hill.  This  undertaking  was  commenced  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  constituted  the  proprietors,  a  body  politic  and 
corporate,  and  empowered  them  to  raise  the  sum  of  £40,000,  for 
masLing  and  maintaining  the  said  subterranean  road,  by  transferable 
shares  of  £50  each;  with  permission  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of 
£20,000,  should  the  former  be  found  insufficient 

The  operation  of  tunnelling  proceeded  for  several  months ;  and 
the  excavators  chiefly  worked  their  course  through  a  stratum  of 
strong  blue  clay ;  but,  either  from  the  friable  nature  of  the  material 
(brick)  which  was  used  in  constructing  the  arch,  or  from  want  of 
skill  in  its  formation,  the  whole  hidden  fabric,  to  the  length  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  yards,  fell  in,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  between 
the  hours  of  four  and  five  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April, 
1812:— A  happy  period  for  so  lamentable  an  accident,  as  the 
workmen  concerned  in  the  undertaking  had  not  then  commenced 
labour. 

This  destructive  occurrence  obliged  the  proprietors  to  alter  their 
plan,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  alternative  of  cutting;  an  open 
road  on  the  direct  line  of  the  intended  tunneL 

Philoeopher,  conteniDinii:  weftlth  and  death, 
Tat  docile,  child-like,  full  of  life  and  love ; 
Hare,  oo  this  moDamenul  stone,  thy  frieDda  ioieribe  thy  worth. 
Reader  !  for  the  world,  rooarn. 
A  light  has  passed  away  from  the  earth, 
Bat,  for  this  pioas  and  exalted  Christian, 
*'  Rejoios !  and  again  I  say  unto  yon,  Rejoioe  T* 
Ubi  Theaaarus  ibi  Cor  S.T.C.** 
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Thd  ro4d  and  archway,  as  oonstnicted  according  to  the  newty* 
adopted  design,  were  opened  for  passengers  and  carriages  on  the 
21st  of  August,  1813.  The  ground  saved  in  traYelling  by  thi» 
iroute  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  acclivity,  how* 
ever,  is  avoided ;  and  the  rise  in  the  new  road,  though  considerable, 
ir  so  gradual  as  to  produce  little  inconvenience. 

The  road  was  continued  to  Eentbh  Town,  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  of  the  51st  of  George  III. ;  and  by  this  a  very  con- 
siderable  advantage  is  efl^ted  to  those  who  travel  this  way,  to,  or 
from  the  western  paru  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Archway  thrown  across  the  mtended  main  north  thorough- 
fare is  about  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  in  width. .  It  is- 
formed  of  stone,  flanked  with  substantial  brick-work,  and  sur- 
mounted by  three  semi-arches,  carrying  a  bridge  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  the  transit  of  two  carriages  proceeding  abreast.  A  hand- 
tome  stone  baJustrade  ranges  along  the  top.  The  only  useful 
purpose  attained  by  the  construction  of  this  archway,  is  the 
continuation  of  Homsey  Lane,  an  ancient  cross-road,  forming,  in 
this  place,  the  boundary  line  of  Islington  parish.  It  is  recorded  on 
a  brass  plate,  fixed  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  structure,  that- 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Edward  Smith,  Esq.  on  the  Slat 
of  October,  1812.  Above  the  arch  is  cut  in  Roman  capitals,  the 
following  inscription;  GEO.  AVG.  FRE.  WALLIiE.  PR.  REGIS. 
SCEPTRA.  GERENTI. 

The  archway  forms  an  ornamental  object  to  the  traveller;  and 
from  the. road,  which  passes  over  it,  an  excellent  view  is  presented 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  many  parts  of  the  capital,  with 
a  fine  display  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul. 

IsHn^tan. 

The  more  ancient  buildings  of  this  parish  occupy  rising  ground 
at  some  distance  from  the  capital,  but  the  modem  houses  and 
streets  are  now  made  to  connect  the  city  and  the  village  to  each 
other.  Three  turnpike  roads  intersect  this  district,  the  principal  of 
which,  is  that  leading  northward,  through  Highgate  and  Bamet 

The  parish  is  three  miles  one  furlong  in  length,  two  miles  one- 
furlong  in  breadth,  and  ten  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference; 
it  includes  the  hamlets  of  Holloway,  Ball's  Pond,  Battle  Bridge, 
Kingsland  Green,  and  the  greater  part  of  Newington  Green. 

Islington  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  dwellings  of  retired  citizens, 
and  persons  connected  with  the  metropolis ;  yet  it  retains  much 
of  the  character  of  an  ancient  town,  in  the  display  of  a  consider- 
ablenumber  of  old  buildings,  formerly  inhabited  by  distinguished 
persons,  but  now  almost  generally  converted  into  retail  shops  and 
nouses  of  public  entertainment.  The  village  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  contain  (exclusive  of  many  detadied  edifices  with 
extensive  grounds  and  gardens)  numerous  handsome  terraces  and 
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fubttantial  rows  of  houses;  and  there  is  •  large  and  increasing 
Tariety  of  buildings  of  a  smaller  description,  which  are  let  in 
lodgings,  or  form  the  habitations  of  retired  toadesmen,  clerks  in 
public  offices,  and  persons  of  a  similar  class.  A  circumstance 
which  adds  much  to  the  population  of  this  village  is  the  well 
known  salubrity  of  its  air,  6n  which  account  it  is  much  resorted 
to  by  valetudinarians  from  the  metropolis.  To  these,  and  the' 
inhabitants  in  general,  during  the  summer  months,  the  pleasing 
walks  over  the  adjoining  fields,  which  are  uninclosed,  and  are 
intersected  by  the  meanders  of  the  New  River,  present  an  enjoy* 
yient  at  (mce  healthful  and  rational ;  while  the  adjacent  tea- 
gardens  and  taverns  of  Highbury,  Canonbury,  the  White  Conduit, 
and  Copenhagen  houses,  iQl  in  fine  open  situations,  and  furnished 
with  bowling-greens^  &c.,  afiford  a  diversity  of  entertainment  to 
numbers  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  from  the  metropolis,  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation. 

The  name  of  this  village  has,  in  different  ancient  records,  been 
written  Isendune,  Isendone,  Iseldon,  Iselton,  Yseldon,  and 
Eyseldon..  Some,  assigning  to  it  a  British  origin,  have  derived 
the  name  from  Ishel,  implying  in  that  language,  lower,  and  don 
from  tw^n,  a  fortified  enclosure;  whence  Isheldon,  the  lower 
fortification.  The  present  name,  Islington,  appears  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  towards  the  close  of  Uie  sixteenth  century. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  landed  property  at  Islin^on  is  thus: 
described.  "  The  canons  of  St  Paul  s  hold  two  hides  m  Isendone; 
the  land  is  one  carucate  and  a  half,  on  which  there  is  only  one 
plough,  but  another  might  be  kept  half  employed.  There  are 
three  villanes,  who  hold  a  virgate  of  land ;  and  there  is  pasture 
for  the  cattle  of  the  town.  This  estate,  the  present  and  former 
value  of  which  is  £2,  has  beeui  time  out  of  mind,  parcel  of  the 
demesnes  of  the  church.  The  said  canons  hold  two  hides  ^  i^ 
Isendone.  This  land  furnishes  employment  for  two  ploughs  and 
a  half,  and  is  all  in  culture.  There  are  four  villanes,  who  hold 
this  land  under  the  canons,  four  bordars  and  thirteen  cottars. 
Gilbert  holds  half  a  hide  of  Greoffirey  de  Mandeville ;  this  land  is 
half  a  carucate,  and  is  cultivated  to  its  full  extent.  There  is  one 
villane  and  one  bordar.  It  was  valued  in  King  Edward*s  time, 
at  £1,  now  at  twelve  shillings.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Grim,  a  servant  of  King  Edward,  who  could  alien  it  at  pleasure, 
Derman  holds  half  a  hide  of  the  kins.  On  this  land,  which  is 
half  a  carucate,  is  one  villane.  This  estate  is  valued  at  ten 
shillings,  and  was  formerly  the  property  of  Algar,  a  servant  of 
King  £dward,  who  had  power  either  to  sell  or  to  devise  it. 
Ranulf,  brother  of  Ilger,  holds  Tolentone  of  the  king,  for  two 
bides.  The  land  is  two  carucates.  One  hide  is  in  demesne, 
on  which  is  one  plough.  The  villanes  have  two  plouffhs.  There 
are  five  villanes  who  hold  half  a  virgate  each ;  two  borders  whQ 
bold  nine  acres:  one  cottar  and  one  slave;  pasture  for  the  cattle 
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of  th«  town;  piimig*  tor  madj  hogi^  and  Ibn  thilling  reaui.* 
This  nuyior  waft  valaad  in  Kin^  iklwaid't  time  at  £2,  when  it 
was  granted  to  Banidf  at  £3,  but  is  worth  now  only  £%.  It  was 
the  properu  of  Edwin,  a  serrant  of  King  Edward,  who  had  the 
power  of  aheniog  it  at  pbasore." 

In  the  year  1341,  (I4th  Edward  III.)  the  parliament  having 
panted  a  subsidY  to  the  king,  to  be  aeseesed  on  fiurminff-stock, 
tne  parish  of  Isbnglen  was  toed  in  the  snm  of  £10  iSs.  4d. ; 
being  a  ninth  part  of  the  Talue  of  the  sheaves,  fleeces,  and  lambs, 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants.* 

Few  arcumstanees  of  a  ^neral  historical  natore  stand  connectetf 
with  the  description  of  this  parish.  The  following,  however,  are 
i|Ot  altogeUiar  devoid  of  interest  In  1465,  the  nnfortonate  Henry 
VL  havug  wandersd  about  for  nose  than  twelve  months  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham,  and  bemg  at  length  taken  prisoner  in 
Lancashire,  was  brought  towards  London,  ^  with  hb  l^ves  bound 
to  the  stirrops;"  when  he  was  met  at  **  Eyseldon,'*  ana  arrested 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  *^  and  forthwith  his  gtk  spurs  were  taken 
from  his4Bete."t  Edward  IV.  his  more  fortunate  sucoeesor,  waa 
shortly  afterwards  met,  '*  betwixt  Iseldon  and  Soreeditch,**  by 
the  lord  major  and  aldemea  of  London,  who  ofiered  congratula- 
tions, and  reoeived  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  John  Rough,  a  pious  minister, 
some  time  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  friend  of  John 
Snox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  was  taken  into  custody,  with  several 
others,  at  the  Saraoen's  Head  in  this  town,  where  they  had 
assembled  fof  the  purpoee  of  rehgioue  exercises;  and  lie  was 
shortly  after  burnt  at  the  stake;  as,  in  the  following  year,  were 
thirteen  other  persons^  aj^rshended  in  this  village  in  the  exercise 
of  prayer,  or  the  act  of  rcaoing  the  soripturee. 

From  time  immemorial  the  fields  and  open  grounds  extendiiig 
from  the  city  wall  to  the  skirts  of  Islington  were  claimed  and 
enjoyed^as  matterof  right, by  the  citizens,for  the exerciseof  archery, 
and  various  other  gymnastic  sports.}  The  advantages  offered 
by  this  open  land,  induced  persons  travelling  with  an  equipage, 
often  to  turn  from  the  de^  and  miry  highway,  and  take  me 
nearest  path  across^  the  fields  to  their  point  of  destination.  Thus 
we  read  that  in  July,  1561,  Queen  Elisabeth  went  from  the  Tower, 
through  Houndsdiich  to  the  Spittle^  and  down  Hog  Lane,  *'  aver 
the  jfeldSf*'  to  the  Charter  House.  From  thence,  m  a  few  days, 
she  took  her  way,  aver  iheJMdi^  unto  the  Savoy;  and, 
shortly  after,  she  came  from  Enfield  to  St.  James's :  on  this 
occasion  ''the  hedges  and  ditches,  between  Islinston  and  the 
palace,  were  cut  down  to  make  flie  next  way  for  her.) 

•  Inqaisitioiiet  Nonaram,  tam^  Ed.  III.  f  Slow't  Cbrociiela. 

t  See  an  aoooont  of  a  riot  ouneeioagd  bt  the  inefaiara  of  tbeet  ffroeedi. 
Vol.  I.  p.  201. 

§  Queen  Elizabeth *•  Progressee. 
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Frim  «  inrj  eailj  period  of  oar  history,  Islkigtoii  hat  beta 
hmtbi   for  iU  daiiiet.     This  cireumstanoe,  toge&er  with  tbi 

Eoeral  baautiM  of  the  place  and  its  prozinutj  to  the  capital, 
▼e  caused  it  to  be  alwajs  a  ^ot  rnnoh  frequented  by  the 
citixens.* 

The  foUovriatf  estraot  from  a  speech  made  by  a  person  who 
performed  the  bnrlesf  ue  dwiacter  of  a  Sqwit0  Minstrel  cf  Mid* 
dle$em^  in  an  entertamment  civeo  in  1575,  by  Dudley,  JCarl  of 
licicester,  to  Queen  Eliaabeui,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  affords  a 
curious  iUustiation  of  the  estsem  in  wUcfa  the  dairies  of  Islioj^4 
were  then  held:  This  minstrel  deelared,  ''How  the  worshipful 
village  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  well  knooen  to  bee  one  of  the 
most  auncient  and  best  touns  in  Eaglande,  next  to  London,  at 
Ihis  day,  for  the  fevthful  freendship  of  long  time  sheawed,  as 
well  at  eooh$Mfea$t  m  Alder^te  Street,  yeerely  upon  Holly-rood 
day,  as  allsoat  all  solemn  hndsdes  in  the  citie  of  London  all  the 
yeere  after,  in  well  serving  them  of  furmentff  for  porage,  not 
oVersod  till  it  bee  too  weeks;  of  mylke  for  thevr  flawMs,  not 
yet  pild  nor  cbslfced ;  of  crsame  for  their  custardes,  not  frothed 
nor  thykeaed  with  floour;  and  of  biUter  for  theyr  pasties  and 
ff^  paste,  not  made  of  well  curds,  nor  gathered  or  whey  in 
soomer,  nor  mhigled,  in  winter,  with  salt  butter,  watered  or  washt^f 

The  most  ancient  and  intevesting  building  in  this  parish  is 
Canonbury  House,  so  called  from  having  been  the  country 
msnsion  of  the  i>rior  of  the  canons  of  St  Bartholomew,  in 
Smithfield;  to  which  foundation  the  manor  of  Canonbury  be^ 
longed  until  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  The  date,  1362, 
yet  remaining  on  a  stone  in  front  oi  a  house  raised  on  fiart  of  the 
old  premises,  may,  with  great  probability,  be  considered  as 
fe&mng  to  tbe  period  at  which  a  mansion  was  first  constructed 
here.  Stow  ioiorms  us,  that  William  Bolton  (who  was  prior 
of  St  Bartholomew  from  1509  tiU  his  death  in  1532),  '*  builded 

*  Th«  foHowUig  corisai  anecdote  it  recorded  by  Strype* — **  Beyond  Aldormte 
Bare,  leaving  the  Charter  Hoom  on  the  left  band,  ttretchet  op  towards  Iseldon, 
eommoaly  culed  IiliogtoQ,  a  eoantry  town  hani  by,  whicb  In  the  former  age 
WM  eetBemed  to  be  so  fleaiantly  seated,  that  in  J  681,  Qoeeo  Eliiabeth  (in  one 
el  the  twelve  daya)  en  aa  eveaiag  rode  that  way  to  take  tbe  air,  where  near 
the  town  she  was  envirDoed  with  a  namber  of  begging  rogues  (as  beggars 
Qsoally  bannt  such  places)  which  gave  the  queen  mach  distn  Aince.  Where- 
epon  Mr.  Stone,  one  of  her  footmen,  came  in  aN  haste  to  the  lord  mayor,  and 
10  FWetwaod,  the  recorder,  and  told  them  the  same.  The  same  night  did  the 
recorder  send  oat  warrants  into  the  samis  qoarter,  and  into  Westminster  and 
the  Dntchy;  and  in  the  morning  he  went  oat  himself  and  took  that  day 
saventy-foor  wegaes,  whtrerf  sq»»  were  UM,  aed  yet  great  osarers  a^d  very 
ricb.  Upon  Twelftb-ilay  4he  feoorder  met  the  govereor  of  BrideweH,  and  they 
examined  together  all  the  abovesaid  seve»ty*fo«r  rpgaes,  snd  gave  them  tub- 
Btaniial  paymmi ;  and  the  stroDgest  they  bestowed  in  the  Milne  and  the 
Lighters ;  the  rest  were  dismissed  with  a  promise  of  doable  paymeet  if  they 
were  met  with  again.**    Sanrey.  Lead  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

f  Laneham's  AiCMat  ef  Qoeea  fiUiabBth's  entertainment  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  lepriDtcd  in  Nichols*s  Progretiss  of  Qoeeo  Elizabeth, 
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of  new,  the  manor  of  Canonbuiy  at  Islington ;"  whidi  iBtct  if 
corroborated  by  the  prior's  rebus,  a  bolt  in  a  tun,  yet  to  be  m&tk 
in  tiie  old  building,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  garden- wall. 

The  greater  part  of  this  mansion  has  been  for  several  jeartf 
converted  in  private  dwellings ;  which,  with  others  more  recently 
Erected  on  the  same  spot,  compose  a  cluster  of  houses  detached 
firom  the  village,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Canonburv  Place; 
Some  of  these,  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  old  bmlding, 
jet  retain  internally  several  remains  of  ancient  ornament,  in  carv^ 
chimney-pieces,  stuccoed  ceilings,  &c.  Among  the  former  are 
two  of  oak ;  one  representing  tiie  christian  and  cardinal  virtuev, 
with  various  armorial  bearings ;  the  other  containing  a  rich  display 
of  griffi^,  tritons,  serpents,  and  fruit,  finely  carved,  and  inter- 
sected by  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The  ceilings  contain 
medallions  of  Alexander,  Julius  Ceesar,  &c.  In  aevenl  places 
occur  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabethi  <me  of  which  bears  her  initialB 
and  the  date  1599* 

From  the  appearance  of  these  habitations,  it  is  evident  ihat  the 
inferior  of  the  mansion  house  was  greatly  altered,  and  the  whole 
edifice  thoroughly  restored  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  came  to 
reside  here  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  arms 
are  yet  to  be  seen  among  the  carvings  before  noticed,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  premises.  The  general  character  of  the  place,  as 
again  altered  by  the  hand  of  modem  refinement,  now  presents  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  domestic  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  of  ancient  and  present  times. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  ancient  building  at  Canonbury  is 
a  tower  of  brick,  a^ut  seventeen  feet  square  and  sixty  feet  hi^fa, 
with  rooms  attached,  and  which,  both  externally  and  within, 
retains  much  of  its  original  aspect  At  the  entrance  is  a  spacious 
hall  with  kitchens  and  other  offices.  The  ascent  to  the  tower, 
and  the  several  rooms  connected  therewith,  is  by  an  oakeir 
staircase  of  considerable  width.  The  structure  rises  to  the  height 
of  seven  stories,  and  contains,  on  its  several  floors,  twenty-three 
apartments ;  two  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions  and  ornamented 
with  carved  oak  wainscots.  The  staircase  is -continued  to  the 
leads  at  the  top  of  the  building,  from  whence  is  a  fine  panoramic 
view  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  villages.  On  tne  wall  of 
the  staircase,  near  the  top  of  the  tower,  are  some  Latin  hexameter 
verses,  comprising  the  abbreviated  names  of  the  English  sovereigns 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Charles  I.* 

«  Will.  Con.  Will.  Rofui.  Hen.  Stapbiniif.  Hen<iae 
Ric.  John.  Hen.  tert.  Ed.  terni.  Rloqoe  Seenndni. 
Hen.  tree.  £d.  bini.  Ri.  ternnt.  SepUmat  Heniy. 
Octavns.  post,  banc  Edw.  eext  Regina.  Maria. 
Elizabetha.  Soror,  soocedit.  Fr  Jaooboa. 

Sabseqaitnr  Carolns,  qoi  longo  tempore  vivat; 

Mors  tna.  Mora  Chmti.  Franc  Mandi,  Gloria  Corii» 

£t  dok>r  inferoi.  siot  Meditanda  tibi. 
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This  buildiog,  which  ii  detached  firom  the  dwellings  before 
described,  has  for  many  ^ears  been  used  as  a  lodging-house. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  was  rented 
by  Sir  Arthur  Atye,  public  orator  of  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  Lwd  Keeper  Coventry.  In  the  StajSbrd 
papers  is  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  January  29,  1635, 
irom  ^'Canbury  Park/'  where  he  was  '*  staid  from  St  James's 
b^  the  ffreatest  snow  he  ever  saw  in  England."  William  Fielding, 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  died  at  Canonbury  House  in  1685.  Samuel 
Humphryes,  author  of  *^ Ulysses/'  an  opera;  a  poem  on  Canons, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  in  this  county,  and  other  pieces, 
died  here  in  1737 ;  and  Christopher  Smart,  lodged  here  for  some 
time,  under  the  protection  of  his  friend  Mr.  Newberry,  the 
bookseller.  These,  with  numerous  oUier  persons  of  eminence, 
have  at  difieient  periods  been  the  occasional  residents  of  Canon- 
bury;  its  owners  and  more  permanent  inhabitants  may  be  collected 
firom  the  succeeding  account  of  the  manorial  estate. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  manor  of  Canonbury, 
as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was 
bestowed  on  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex, 
together  with  the  adjoining  manor  of  Highbury,  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  On  the 
attainder  of  the  earl,  the  estate  reverting  to  the  crown  was  charged 
with  an  annuity  of  £20,  payable  to  the  rejected  Ann  of  Cleves 
during  her  life.  There  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  King 
Henry  afterwards  made  Canonbury  a  place  of  occasional  residence; 
it  was,  however,  granted  by  Edward  VI.  in  consequence  of  a 
Taluable  consideraUon,  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.* 

This  nobleman  mortgaged  the  manor  in  1549,  for  £1660;  but 
redeemed  it  in  a  very  short  time,  for  the  earl,  by  deed  of  exchange, 
dated  the  18th  of  Julv,  4th  of  Edward  VI.  conveyed  the  same 
back  to  the  king;t  who,  after  keeping  it  two  years,  restored  it 
br  a  fiesh  grant,  to  the  said  John  Dudley,  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland,^  who  was  attainted  and  beheaded,  August  22, 
1553.  Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  granted  Canonburv  to  Thomas 
Lord  Wentworth,§  who,  in  1570,  aliened  it  to  John,  afterwards 
Sir  John  Spencer,  kniffht,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  usually  styled 
••  Bich  Spencer'*  This  worthy  knight,  who  in  addition  to  his 
grest  wealth,  was  possessed  of  much  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
resided  at  Canonbury  House  for  several  years.||    His  only  usu« 

•  Hari.  MSB.  Brit  Mos.  No.  7389, 1  Ed.  VI. 
i  RMonl  in  the  AogmentatioD  OfBoe.  X  Ibid. 

§  Pat  3  and  4  Philip  and  Bfary,  part  9,  June  10. 
I  Tb«  charter  of  ineorporatiQO  granted  to  the  Botobers*  Company  in  1606  it 
•iipied  by  Thomas  Egertoo,  Baron  of  EUetmere,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  dated  at 
Caooobory,  where  hit  lordthip  wat  then  on  a  vitit  to  Sir  John  Spencer. 
'* in  a  cartons  pamphlet  intitoled  '  JAe  Vamtfi  of  Me  Lkm  and  Pamomitf. 
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hj  his  lady,  Aliee  Bromfteld.  was  one  dan^^tor,  of  whom  dicre 
if  a  traditioii  that  she  was  oarried  off  from  this  place  in  a  baket^ 
iMsket,  by  her  lover,  William,  second  Lord  Compton,  to  whoai^ 
in  the  year  1594,  she  was  manied.  From  this  union  the  estate 
has  descended  in  a  direct  line  to  tiie  piesent  possessor,  tim 
Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  great  acquisition  of  wealth  (disn  estimated  at  £500,000,} 
which  £ord  Goftipton  recdved  on  the  demise  of  his  ftidier*Bi-kw 
in  the  yeer  1609,  operated  so  powerfully  upon  his  intellects  as  to 
occasion  a  temporary  derangement  of  mind;  whersfaie  ihtb  maaage* 
ment  of  his  afibirs,  was,  for  a  time,  committed  to  the  hands  of 
trustees.  A  letter,  without  date,  but  supposed  to  have  besa 
written  about  1617,  addressed  to  him  by  his  lady,  and  containing 
a  statement  of  her  wishes  in  regard  to  her  allowance  of  monejr, 
her  rednue,  appuel,  &c.  has  been  sereral  times  prinlsd,  and  m 
extremely  curious.* 

f><^  ^V\  PofifOim.  Otftt.  1651.*  8?o.  oecart  the  feTlowiag  ptaage:— «Iq 


Queen  £litabeth'»  days,  %  pirate  of  Dnukerk,  laid  a  plot  with  twetre  < 
to  carry  away  Sir  John  Speoeer,  which  if  he  had  done,  450,000  had  not 
fedeemed  him.  He  came  orer  the  Kaa  in  a  afaailop,  withtwelto  morintian} 
and  in  the  night  caiae  into  Barking  Creek,  and  left  the  abalkp  in  the  cealodj 
of  aix  of  hia  men :  and  with  the  other  aiz  came  at  far  aa  Ialington«  and  there 
hid  themseWea  in  ditchea,  near  the  path  in  which  Sir  John  came  always  to  hia 
house;  bat  bv  the  pnmdence  of  uod.  Sir  John,  vpon  some  extraordinaiy 
•rcaaion  was  forced  to  stay  in  London  that  night,  otherwise  they  had  taken  him 
away ;  aad  they  fearing  they  ahoald  be  diaootered,  in  the  night  time  came  le 
^h«r  ahaUop  «od  so  came  safe  to  Dnnkeik  again.*  ** 

•  My  sweet  Ufa, 

Now  I  have  declared  to  yon  my  mind  for  the  settling  of  yoor  state,  t 
soppoae  that  it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  or  consider  with  mynelf  what 
allowance  were  meetetft  for  me.  For  oonsideriog  what  care  I  have  had  of  your 
estate,  and  how  retpectfoUy  I  dealt  with  these,  which,  both  hy  the  hnva  of  Oed, 
•f  nature,  of  civil  polity,  wit,  religion,  govemaeBt,  And  honesty,  yea,  my  dear* 
ire  boand  to,  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  me  416jOOO  per  aDnom,  qoarterij 
to  he  paid.  Also,  I  woold  (besides  that  allowance  for  my  apparel,}  liave  iSeSO 
added  yearly  (quarterly  to  be  paid,)  for  the  performaoce  ii  charitable  worka» 
and  those  things  I  wonid  not,  neither  wiM  be,  aecoontahle  lor.  Also,  i  will 
have  three  hoiaee  for  my  own,  that  none  shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow ;  aene 
lend  b«t  I,  none  borrow  hot  yon.  Also,  I  wonld  have  two  gsntlewomen,  loie 
one  i(hoald  be  sick^  or  have  some  odier  lett ;  also  believe  Ihat  it  is  aa  ondeeent 
ihing  for  a  gentlewoman  to  sund  mompiog  alone,  when  QoA  hath  hlessed  their 
kyrd  and  huiy  with  a  good  estatet  Also  when  I  ride  a  banting  or  hawking^ 
er  travel  fram  cne  honse  to  aoctlRrr,  I  wonld  here  Hiem  atteading;  sa»  for  lithae 
of  those'said  women,  I  mast  and  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  horse.  Alao, 
I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  have  my  two  ooachea,  one  lined 
with  velvet  to  royseff,  vrith  foor  ftur  horses,  and  a  coach  for  my  women  lined 
with  sweet  deth  ;  one  laced  with  gold,  the  other  with  scarlet,  aad  laced  with 
watched  lace,  and  silver,  with  fbar  good  horses.  Also,  I  will  hate  two  coachmen, 
one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other  for  my  women.  Also,  at  any  time  when  I 
travel,  I  wUi  be  aUowed  not  only  otirroches  and  spare  hewos  fbr  aie  and  ay 
woaMO,  hot  I  will  have  such  carriages  as  shaH  be  Attiag  lor  aN,  ovdarfy,  ast 
pestering  ay  things  with  my  womens,  nor  tboim  with  dnuabflr-maids,  nor 
Mrs  wHh  wash-aHrfde.     Also,  for  hMadreaaes  when  f  tiavel,  I  wdl  haH 
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.  At  Urn  time  of  the  diAeolutioli  of  rdigioiift  hoatfes,  the  kaighit 
liQtpitaUen  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  were  in  the  poMession  c^ 
the  manor  of  Highbarjy  in  addition  to  the  capital  manor  attached 
<o  their  hoepital  near  Smithfield,  which  extended  from  thence  to 
the  extremitj  of  this  pariah.  The  prior  appears  to  have  made 
chmoe  of  the  elevated  and  pleasant  situation  of  the  former  demesne^ 
for  a  country  seat  A  handsome  structure  was  erected  for  hie 
Has*  within  a  moat,  and  ae  has  been  coiyeetttred,  on  the  site  of 
A  Boman  encampment 

During  the  insurrection  under  Wat  T^ler,  A.D.  1381^  a  detach* 
nent  of  the  rebels,  who  were  engaged  m  burning  and  destroying 
ibm  magnificent  priory  in  St  John  Street,  proceeded  for  a  simili^ 
furpose  to  the  pnor*s  house  at  Highbury.  According  to  Holinshed, 
the  band  of  insurgents  **  who  tooke  in  hand  to  ruinate  that  house** 
waa  estimated  at  twenty  thousand;  and  they  carried  their  plan 
of  devastation  into  complete  effect;  pulling  down  by  main  force 
those  firmer  parts  of  the  building  which  the  fire  would  not 
eoosiwie.  Jaek  Straw^  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion^  appean 
to  have  headed  this  mob;  and  it  was  doubtless  from  the  ciroun»- 

them  tent  away  before  witb  the  oarriagei  to  tee  all  tafe ;  and  the  cbambeiv 
Buude  i  wiU  have  gu  before  with  the  greena,  that  the  chambers  may  be  nady« 
tweet  and  dean.  Alio,  for  that  it  is  iodeceot  to  crowd  op  myself  with  my 
geotleaiaii-osher  in  my  coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse,  to 
attend  me  either  in  city  or  in  country ;  and  I  mast  have  two  footmen ;  and  ray 
desire  is  that  you  defray  ali  the  charges  for  me.  And  for  myself,  b^des  my 
yearly  allowance,  I  would  have  twenty  gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent 
good  ones,  eight  of  them  for  the  country,  and  six  other  of  than  very  exeelleat 
good  ones.  Also,  I  wpnld  have  to  pat  in  my  porse,  £2000  and  £200,  and  so 
mr  ycm  to  pay  my  debts.  Also,  I  woald  have  £6000  to  boy  me  jewels,  and 
iNOOO  to  boy  me  a  pearl  chain.  Now,  seeing  I  am  so  reatonahle  unto  you,  I 
pray  yoo  to  find  my  children  apparel  and  their  schooling;  and  also  my  servants 
Ifmm  and  women)  their  wagea.  Also,  I  wiU  have  my  hoosas  furnished,  and  all 
my  lodging-chambers  to  be  suited  with  all  such  fumitnre  at  is  fit:  as  beds,  stools, 
tbairs,  suitable  cushions,  carpets,  silver  warming-pans,  cupboards  of  plate,  fair 
hangings,  and  such  like ;  so  for  my  drawing-chambers  in  all  houses,  I  will  have 
Ibem  delicately  furnished,  both  with  hangings,  couch,  canopy,  glass,  carpet, 
thair<inshions,  and  all  things  thereunto  belonging.  Aleo,  my  desire  it,  that 
yoB  would  pay  all  my  debtt,  build  Athby  House,  and  purchase  lands ;  and  lend 
B»  money  Oit  you  love  Ood,)  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  would  have  ally 
ptrbaps  your  life,  finom  you.  Remember  hit  son,  my  Lord  Walden,  what 
Mteftaiament  he  gave  me  when  you  were  at  Tilt  Yard.  If  you  were  dead,  he 
■id,  be  would  be  a  husband,  a  Csther,  a  brother ;  and  he  said  he  would  marry 
BM.  I  nrotest,  I  grieved  to  see  the  poor  man  have  so  little  wit  and  honesty, 
to  use  his  friend  to  vilelv.  Also,  he  fod  me  with  untruths  concerning  the 
Chartar-Houae ;  but  that  it  the  least;  he  wished  me  much  barm.  You  know 
Um ;  God  keep  you  and  me  from  such  as  he  is.  So  now  that  I  have  declared 
to  you  what  I  would  have,  and  what  that  is  that  I  would  not  have,  I  pray,  that 
when  you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  iSlOOO  more  than  1  now  desire,  and  doiMi 

Your  lovfog  wife, 

E&LIXA  CoMFTOlff.* 

•  This ktlsr  was  first  wfaitsa  In  Um  SoropMUi  Magasln^fbr  Juas,  1782;  It  U  alio  la  the 
fhrivecsal  If sg ssIm  for  the  lams  y«sr. 
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-totanoe  of  hit  then  taking  possession  of  thepremises,  that  the  site 
was  afterwards  designated  Jack  Straw's  dutle^  bj  which  name 
it  continues  to  be  generally  known  to  the  present  da^.  A  coo- 
eiderable  part  of  the  moat  which  surrounded  the  pnor*s  house 
is  jet  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highbury-Bam  Tavern,  and 
is  the  onlj  vestige  that  conveys  any  idea  of  the  ancient  import- 
ance of  the  place. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  the  manor  of  Highbury 
has  passed  through  a  variety  of  feunilies.  It  was  first  mnted  to 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell.  On  the  attainder  of  that  nobleman  it 
it  was  settled  on  the  Prmcess  Mary.  From  the  time  of  her 
accession  it  continued  vested  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of  James 
I.  who  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  A  survej 
of  the  manor  was  made,  by  command  of  that  prince,  in  the  year 
1611.  The  premises  are  described  in  this  survey  as  consisting 
of  one  yard  or  close,  where  anciently  was  a  castle,  or  a  mansion 
bouse,  called  Highbur}^  Castle;  together  with  two  woods,  called 
Highbury  Wood  and  Little  St  John's  Wood,  and  other  parcela 
of  land  adjoining.  The  estate  had  increased  to  more  than  six 
times  its  value  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  being  estimated  at 
Jb*453  ld«.  8i^.  per  annum.  It  was  further  stated  by  the  surveyors^ 
.**that  there  had  been  a  capital  mansion,  as  they  had  heard, 
standing  within  a  moat  yet  remaining;  but  that  the  house  was 
decaied  beyond  the  memory  of  man."^  On  the  death  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Highbury  reverted  to  the  crown,  but  was  granted 
by  the  king,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  his  surviving  son,  Charles ;  who,  after  he  came  to  the  crown, 
bestowed  it  on  Sir  Allen  Apsley ;  from  whom  it  has  since  been 
successively  conveyed  to  numerous  families :  but  the  paramount 
manor  of  Canonburjr  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  old  moated  site  before  mentioned,  together  with  the  demesne 
lands  adjoining,  was  purchased  of  Sir  Geoige  Colebroke  by  Mr. 
John  Dawes;  who,  about  the  year  1781,  erected  an  elegant  and 
commodious  dwelling  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  prior's 
house.  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  this  building,  many 
ancient  tiles  were  discovered,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water 
pipes  of  burnt  claj.  Some  of  the  latter  were  sold  in  July,  1810„ 
among  many  cunous  articles  possessed  by  the  late  eminent 
antiquary  Richard  Gough,  Esq.f    The  premises  were  afterwards 

*  Sorrcy  of  1611,  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Jonathan  Eade.  £«q.,  of  8tok» 
Newington.  An  old  house  is  mentioned  by  the  sarreyors,  called  **  the  DeciTs 
Houte'^ixk  **Devil"t  Lane"  This  building  yet  remains;  and  with  the  lane  in 
which  it  is  sitoate,  has  been  snbseqnently  called  after  the  name  of  Du  Fait  the 
celebrated  highwayman,  who  was  ezecnted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

f  On  digging  a  well  near  this  ^ot,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  discoTered.  at 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  and  npwanls,  a  stratom  of  marine  shells,  el 
considerable  thickness ;  many  oart  loads  of  which  were  carried  away  from  the 
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trarcbased  and  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  by  Aloaaider 
Aubert,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &  F.  A.  S.  wbose  attachment  to  tbe  science 
of  astronomy  led  him  to  erect,  near  tbe  dwelling-house,  a  lofty 
and  spacious  observatory,  which  he  furnished  with  a  complete  set 
of  instruments,  particularly  a  fine  reflecting  telescope  by  Short, 
the  largest  ever  made  by  that  artist,  and  which  was  purchased 
out  of  Topham  Beaudei^'s  collection.  The  estate  has  since  had 
Tarious  owners. 

Highbury  House^  commands,  from  the  elevation  of  its  site, 
extensive  and  fine  prospects,  which  embrace  Epping  Forest,  Hom- 
sey  Wood,  Highgate,  Uampstead,  &c. 

JBtffhbury  College  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  brow  of  Highbury 
Hill,  with  a  fine  view  over  the  country  towards  Highgate,  and  in 
various  directions ;  this  institution  is  for  the  liberal  education  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  according  to  the  doctrines 
and  aiscipUne  of  Congregational  Dissenters,  and  was  first  instituted 
at  Mile  End,  in  the  year  1783;  removed  to  Hoxton  in  1791 ;  and 
to  Highbury  m  1826.  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Highbury  Place, 
the  treasurer  of  this  institution,  gave  three>  acres  of  ground  which 
he  had  purchased  at  the  cost  of  £2,000,  for  the  site  of  the  building ; 
and  to  this  munificent  gift  he  has  since  added  a  second  purchase  of 
an  additional  acre  and  a  half.  After  the  first  year  the  students 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  preaching  to  various  congregations 
in  the  metropolis,  and  its  vicinity.  Tikeir  general  number  varies 
from  forty  to  forty  five.  The  building  is  appropriately  large  and 
convenient. 

On  elevated  ground  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  workhouse, 
are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  evidently  Roman,  and  which  has  been 
thought  the  position  occupied  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  previous  to 
his  engagement  with  the  Britons,  under  Queen  Boadicea.  The 
author  of  ^*  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Islington"  has  taken 
some  pains  to  examine  this  subject,  and  is  of  opinion  **  that  the 
scene  of  action  between  Boadicea  and  the  Roman  general,  was  in 
th3  immediate  vicinity  of  this  spot  and  the  adjacent  hamlet  of 
Battle  Bridge ;  from  which  circumstance  the  latter  place  in  all 
probability  received  its  name."  These  vestiges  of  antiquity  consist 
of  a  prsetorium,  occupying,  with  its  surrounding  fosse,  a  square  of 
two  hundred  feet ;  the  area  within  Uie  intrenchment  forming  a 
quadrangle  of  about  forty-five  yards.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  ramparts  on  the  south  and  western  sides,  and  the 
pasetorium  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  house,  with  its  surrounding 
grounds.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  this  build- 
ing, many  Roman  coins  were  discovered,  and  a  Roman  well  in  a 
state  of  great  perfection,  as  it  had  remained  buried  under  the  soil 
and  rubbish  auring  a  long  course  of  ages.  The  carriage  drive, 
round  the  house,  passes  along  the  north  and  west  channels  of  the 

3  I 
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foMy  whleh  10  quite  levelled  on  the  east,  (q^posite  the  princbtl  front 
t>f  the  building;  on  the  south  it  remains  uncoveredy  but  wQl 
pcobably  be  made  to  form  part  of  a  sewer  for  the  drainiog  of  the 
numerous  handsome  and  convenient  houses,  lately  erected  in  this 
|)leasant  and  healthy  neighbourhood. 

At  Kin^Mlandy  where  this  parish  meets  that  of  Hackney,  a  house 
fcr  IqMTS  appears  to  have  been  established  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  the  year  1437,  John  Pope,  citizen  and  barber,  gave  by  will  to 
*'  the  Master  and  Governors  of  the  House  of  Lepers,  called  Le 
JL6ke9r9X  Kingeslond  without  London,  an  annual  rent  of  6$.  Sd. 
issuing  out  of  certain  shops,  situate  in  Shirbome  Lane,  toward  the 
«ustentation  of  the  said  house  of  Kingeslond,  for  ever.*"* , 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
London,  that  soon  after  the  establishment  of  that  charity,  in  the 
feign  of  Henry  VIII.,  certain  Lodt,  or  Lazar  Hospitals,  were 
•opened  in  situations  remote  from  the  citv,  for  the  reception  of 
peculiar  patients ;  and  the  ancient  house  ror  lepers  at  Eingsland, 
was  converted  into  one  of  these  receptacles.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  more  commodious  plan.  A  substantial 
«difice  of  brick,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tiie  diseased,  is 
yet  standing  on  this  site.  Over  the  door  are  the  arms  d  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

The  ancient  chapel  connected  with  this  hospital,  and  which 
adjoins  the  turnpike  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  road  leading  to 
Ball" 9  jPond,'f  is,  perhaps,  coeval  with  the  first  establishmoit  of  a 
house  for  lepers  on  this  spot.  It  is  a  small  stone  building  with 
poiuted  windows,  and  a  bell  turret.  The  lower  part  of  the  struoturs 
IS  so  much  hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  on  the  outside, 
that  the  floor  of  the  area  is  full  three  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  Uie 
highwav.  There  was  originally,  a  doorway  caning  from  the 
hospital  to  the  chapel,  by  which  the  patieiits  entered  to  attend 
divme  service. 

This  hospital  was  used  as  an  appendage  of  St  Bartholomew^, 
till  the  year  1757.  The  chapel  was  afterwards  continued  to  the 
use  of  the  chajplam,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants ;  the  former  agreeing  to  keep  the  same  in  repair,  and  to 
nay  the  sum  of  6d.  yearly  in  the  poors'  box,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment The  governors  of  St  BarUiolomew*s  Hospital  nominate 
a  preacher  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  whose  only  emolument  is  derived 

^  Strype's  Survey  LoDd. 

t  Bairs  Pood,  near  Newingtmi  Green ;  both  hamletP  of  this  parish.  The 
foriner,  which  cooiists  only  of  a  few  houses  and  gardens,  received  its  name  from 
John  Ball*  whose  memory  is  preserved  on  a  penny  token,  as  keeper  of  a  house 
of  entertainment,  called  tbe  Salutation,  at  this  place,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  once  a  ^vourite  spot  with  the  lower  orders  of 
•edety,  who  were  in  tbe  habit  of  frequenting  the  place  for  the  gyybymeitf  of  buU 
haMog,  dttdL-hootiog,  and  other  brutal  sports 
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dStorth^  ttibaGfiptioAa  and  ToIliQtaiy  donatloiis  olf  th^  congregatioiL 
A  part  of  this  cfaapel  stands  ia  the  Darish  of  Haokoev. 

At  J^eningion  Green  is  an  old  dwelling,  called  "  Mildmaj 
•Home*'  from  haying  heen  the  propeityof  Sir  Htazy  Mildmay> 
'Uempi  Charles  I.)  who  obtained  the  estate  by  marriage  with  the 
-daughter  and  h^  of  WiUtam  Halliday,  alderman  of  London.  On 
•doa  of  the  chimney  pieces  is  (^  arms  of  Halliday ;  and  the  ceiling 
coiitaiiii  the  arms  of  Endand,  mth  the  initials  of  King  James,  and 
neMlitms  df  Hector,  ^xander^  &C.* 

Aaottier,  bid  hoiise,  which  aome  yeaoB  ago  stood  at  the  north- 
.weit  corner  of  the  green,  was  populady  reported  to  have  been 
foe^iipied  by  Henry  VIIl.  for  the  conirenience  of  his  illicit  amours. 
'TOtt' tradition  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  circumstance  of  a  pleasant, 
windihg  :patli,  which  leads  to  the  turnpike  road  by  Ball's  Pond, 
.iMariiig.'the  name  of  *^  King  Harry' %  fTalk"  A  curious  letter  of 
fientr  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland  (temp.  Henry  8.) 
who  has  been  chai^^  with  having  ^*  prodigally  given  away  a  great 
ipai€  ^f  his  lands  and  inheritance  io  the  King  and  otherfr,''t  ^ 
msartsd  in  Collins's  Peerage.  It  is  dated  *^  at  Newingtcn  Greene/' 
vid.  was,  in  aU  probability,^  written  in  this  ancient  mansion.^ 

Initiie  Lower  Street,  Uii^ton,  iaa  ^cious  and  substantial  brick 
jNuldiDg;  called  **  Fither  MouMe^^  bnee  the  residence  of  a  family 
Uarir^  diat  nao^  and  probibly  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Fisher, 
abotit  the  commeocement  of  the  seventeoith  century.  The  arms  of 
Fowbr  and  of  Fifllifer»  are  over  opooeite  doors  on  the  landing  of  a 
large  staircase.  We  are  informea  oy  Anthony  Wood,  that  Ezekiel 
Too^e,  author  of  sevefcal  traota  against  the  Papiets,  and  aome 
treatiies  on  natural  history,  about  the  year  1660  *'  kept  an  academy 
for  teaefaiiM;  jouhg  ladies  Latin  and  Ghreek,  in  a  large  gallery  of  a 
bonae  at  Ishngton  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Fisber.  §     Fisher 

*  These  premises  have  been  retaioed  by  the  Mitdmay  fiimny  to  the  present 
time,  and  made  to  form  two  dwelling  houses,  with  modern  fronts.  In  both  of 
these,  traces  of  antiqaity  are  to  be  seen,  proTing  the  original  mansion  to  bav^ 
\ma  of  the  time  of  James  L 

t  Nichols'  Hist  of  Caaonbury,  p.  9. 

X  Master  Secretary, 

This  shall  be  to  sigaiff  ant^  you  that  I  i^areeita,  by  Sir  Raynold  Camaby. 
that  there  is  supposed  a  proe-contract  to  bee  between*  the  Qneene  and  me. 
Whereupon  I  was  not  only  heretofore  examined  upon  mine  oath,  before  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Torke,  bat  also  received  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
upon  the  same,  before  the  Dake  of  Norfolk,  and  other  the  King's  Highness 
Coancil,  learned  in  the  spiritoal  Law ;  assoring  yon,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  the  said 
oath,  and  blessed  body,  which  afore  I  received,  and  hereafter  intend  to  receive, 
that  the  same  may  be  my  damnation,  if  ever  there  were  any  contract  or  promise 
of  marriage  between  her  and  me.  At  Newington  Greene,  the  13th  day  of  May, 
ia  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  oar  Sovereign  Lorde  King  Henry  Vlllth. 

Tonr  assured, 

H.  NoRTHUMBBaLAMO^ 

Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  ii,  p.  394. 
§  Atheo  Oxon.  vol.  iL 
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•House,  tor  the  last  fifty  yean,  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  persons  labouring  under  mental  derangement* 

ne  jingel  Inn  is  at  the  entrance  of  Islington,  from  Cletkeii- 
weU,  and  is  in  reality  in  that  parish ;  perhaps  it  may  with  sooM 
propriety  be  considered  as  belonging  to  DOth :  at  the  turnpike  near 
this  place,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Liverpool  Road,  there  are  toll- 
houses on  both  sides  of  the  way,  the  one  for  Glerkenwell,  tiie  other 
for  Islington.  The  situation  of  this  inn  on  the  Great  NorA 
Boad,  has  long  rendered  it  the  resort  of  travellers,  and  particularly 
of  the  salesmen,  fiurmers,  and  graziers,  attending  Smithfield  Market. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  established  as  an  inn  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years,  and  the  appearance  of  the  galleries,  in  the  adjoining 
yard,  strongly  corroborated  this  assertion.  The  whole  of  the  old 
mn-yard,  however,  as  well  as  the  house  itself^  was  pulled  down  a 
few  years  affo;  and  the  present  handsome  and  commodious  inn 
erected  on  &e  site,  under  the  conditions  of  a  rebuilding  lease  of  the 
entire  premises,  which  were  sold  by  auction,  oa  the  18th  of 
January,  1819 ;  some  time  previous  to  which,  this  estate  had  been 
litigated  in  chancery.  The  inn-yard  was  nearly  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  having  double  galleries,  supported  by  plain  columns  and 
carved  pilasters,  with  caryatides  and  other  figures.f  At  this  inn, 
and  at  another  much-frfquented  house,  IxMiring  the  sign  of  the 
JPeaeockf  within  a  hundred  yards  northwards  all  the  northern 
mails  and  stage-coaches  stop  a  few  minutes,  to  take  up  travellers 
and  luffgage4 

At  the  lower  end  of  Cross  Street,  and  nearly  opponte  Fisher 
House,  are  the  remains  of  a  mansion  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Fowlers,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Bemersburv,  and  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  this  parish,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
ana  James  I.  The  house  has  a  modem  brick  front,  and  has 
experienced  great  internal  alteration ;  but  the  ceiling  of  one  room  is 
yet  decorated  with  the  arms  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
accompanied  by  the  initials  of  that  queen,  and  the  date  1595.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  garden,  which  formeriy  belonged  to  this 
residence,  is  a  small  brick  building,  locally  denominated  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lodffe.  This  structure  appears  to  have  affi>rded  access 
to  the  mansion  through  the  garden,  and  was  probably  designed  for 
a  summer  house.  In  two  different  parts  of  the  front,  towards  the 
fields,  are  the  arms  of  Fowler,  cut  in  stone.    The  name  vulgarly 

*  In  1 806,  Brothers,  the  pretended  prophet,  being  confined  here,  was  released  by 
aothority  of  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine ;  and  carioos  particalars  occur,  relative  to 
this  place,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Discovery  or  the  Mysterious  Separation 
of  Hugh  Doherty  and  his  Wife,"  12mo.  1807. 

i  Brayley*s  Londiniana,  vol.  4. 

X  Puffin's  **  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Pentonville,**  with  descriptimis 
byE.W.Brayley. 
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bestowed  on  the  buildbg  arose,  possibly,  from  some  visit  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Fowler  fieonily. 

An  old  bouse  has  been  taken  down  in  Upper  Street,  long  known 
as  the  Pied  Bull  Inn^  and  which,  from  its  architecture  and 
decorations,  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth; it  IB  traoitionallj  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh.  From  the  strength  and  antiquity  of  this  tradi- 
tion, which  can  be  traced  for  more  than  a  century  back,*  and  from 
some  concurring  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
opinion  may  be  well  founded.  The  chimney  piece  of  one  of  the 
old  rooms  was  ornamented  by  a  representation  of  Faith,  Hope^ 
and  Charity,  with  their  usual  insignia,  in  niches,  surrounded  by 
a  border  of  cherubim,  fruit  and  folkge.  Above  the  figure  of 
charity,  which  occupied  'the  centre,  was  two  cupids  suspending 
a  crown ;  and  beneath  were  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms,  in 
a  oouchant  position.  This  was  probably  a  conceit  of  the  artist, 
designed  as  a  complinent  to  the  reigning  princess.  The  ceiling 
contained  a  personification  of  the  five  senses,  in  stucco,  with  the 
name  of  eacn,  in  Latin,  underneath.  In  the  window  looking  to 
the  garden  were  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Miller,  knight,  who  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  premises  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  aeath 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  These  arms  were  of  stamed  glass,  within 
a  border  of  mermaids,  parrots,  and  a  pair  of  sea  horses  supporting 
ft  bunch  of  green  leaves,  which  by  some  was  thought  to  represent 
the  tobacco  plant.  In  the  kitchen  window  were  some  remains  of 
the  above  coat,  with  the  date  1624;  also  the  arms  of  Porter, 
impaling  those  of  Pennythome,  and  various  other  heraldic  frag- 
ments in  stained  glass. 

Another  ancient  mansion  in  Lower  Street,  long  known  as  the 
Queen's  Head  Tavern,  was  rebuilt  in  1830.  The  history  of  this 
building  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity;  neither  the  records 
of  the  prebendal  manor  in  which  it  is  situated,  nor  any  other 
document  that  has  hitherto  been  met  with,  afibrding  any  clue  to 
investigation.  Mr.  Ellis  (Campagna  of  Lond.  p.  96.)  mentions  a 
tradition,  (accompanied  by  a  corroborative  circumstance,)  that  the 

f  remises  were  once  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.f 
t  has  also  been  related  by  aged  persons  in  the  village  that  Queen 
Elizabeth's  sadler  resided  here;  while  others  assert  that  this  was 
the  smnmer  residence  of  her  great  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  the  occasional  resort  of  her  majesty. 
This  house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 

•  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  8vo.  paUiihed  in  1740,  p.  152. 
t  It  appaan  from  the  pariah  regiater  that  **  FoAtino  Menandye,  a  lerrant 
to  the  Earl  of  Exeter/'  (bod  of  Lord  Barleigh,)  was  baried  at  laliogton^ 
November  26th,  1630. 
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ancient:  done6tic.tdrcbite<ntire  rem^inH^  in  the  eavirons  of  LoodoB, 
was  a  strong  wood  and  plaister  building  of  three  sUms,  projeotiqs^ 
over  each  other,  and  forming  bay  windows  in  front,  supported  by 
braofceis  and  carved  figiires.  The  centre  pfbtruded  sevfe^l  hA 
b^nd  the  rest  of  the  front,  forming  a  commodious  pordi,  to 
which  there  was  a  descent  of  several  steps.  The  superstructme 
was  supported  by  caryatides  of  carved  oak,  crowned  with  Ionic 
scrolls,  standing  on  each  side  the  ^itrance*  The  intmor  was 
decorated  in  a  manner  correspondiiig  with  aeyeral  of  the  old 
houses  in  this  parish,  having  old  oak  panneled  wainscots,  stuccoed 
ceilings,  and  carved  chimnev  pieces.  The  ttone  slabover  Ae  fire 
place  of  a  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  exhibited  a  somewhat 
classical  representation  of  the  story  of  Actaeon  and  Banee^  in  relief^ 
with  mutilated  figures  of  Bacchus^  Venus,  &o. 

In  Queen's  Head  Lane,  is  a  row  of  alm$-houses«  founded  by 
John  Heath,  Esq.  in  1640,  for  the  reception  of  ten  decayed 
members  of  the  company  of  Clothworkers,  who  receive  annually, 
firom  the  trustees  of  that  corporation,  a  suit  of  clothes, «  chaldrom 
of  coals,  and  £20  towards  their  maintenance.  In  Frog  Lane,  nol 
far  from  this  spot,  the  ClotbwOThers  have  another  set  of  a^s- 
houses,  eight  in  number,  for  the  use  of  so  many  poor  widows^  who 
have  each  an  annual  allowance  of  about  £20»  a  ^wn,  iad  a 
chaldron  of  coals. 

,  Opposite  the  charitaUe  establishment  for  Clothworkers  are  eight 
alms^hotises  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  aged  and  pocnr 
persons,  erected  and  endowed*  in  the  year  1794,  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Davis,  **  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  her  d^eoeaaed  husband,.  Mr. 
John  Davis,  late  of  this  parish."  This  charity  is  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  '  Eadi  alms-peiBon  receives  an  aUowanoe  of  £10 
pet  annum. 

Near  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill  stands  an  upright  stone,  whi^h 
marks  the  spot  where  another  stone  formerly  stood*  traditiona% 
«aid  to  have  been  that  on  whidi  the  celebrated  Richard  Whittingto^ 
sat  down  to  ruminate  on  his  hard  fortune,  in  his  way  back  to  the 
country,  after  he  had  been  induced  to  run  away  from  his  master's 
house,  on  account  of  the  ill  usage  which  he  experienced  firom  t)ip 
cook-maid.  The  tradition  relates  that,  while  sitting  pensively 
on  this  stone,  his  ears  were  on  a  sudden  assidled  by  a  peal  from 
Bow  bells,  which  seemed  to  urge  him  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the 
JbUowing  distich : 

•*  Tarn  again  Whittington, 
Tdrice  Lord  Mayor  of  Londoix." 

The  original  stone  which  occupied  the  above  situation  lay  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  was  broken  into  two  pieces.    These  were 
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removed,  by  the  surveyor  of  the  roads,  and  placed  as  curb-stonei 
Against  the  posts  at  the  corner  of  Queen's  Head  Lane.  The  preset 
stone  was  placed  on  the  site  of  that  which  had  decayed,  in  the  year 
1821,  and  bears  the  following  inscription,  '*Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

WhittingtofCi  CoUege^  or  AlrM-Souses  are  near  this  place,  and 
consist  of  twenty-eight  alms-houses,  of  three  rooms  each,  with  a 
chapel  in  the  centre;  the  whole  fonQing  three  sides  of  an  oblong 
square  with  a  dwelling-house  at  the  termination  of  each  wing,  for 
the  residence  of  the  chaplain  and  the  matron  of  the  institution. 
This  building  is  in  an  el^nt  and  appropriate  style,  from  designs 
by  Greorge  Smith,  Esq.,  the  erection  commenced  in  1820,  and  was 
completed  in  1824.  A  very  elegant  statue  of  the  founder  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  planted  with  flowers  and 
shrubs.  These  alms-houses  were  originally  built  on  the  eastern 
side  of  College  Hill,  Upper  Thames  Street;  (on  a  site  now  occupied 
by  the  school  of  ttie  Mercer's  Company,  and  formerly  the  dwelling 
of  the  founder,)  pursuant  to  the  will  o/tsir  Riehard  JThUtingion^ 
knighti  citizen  and  alderman  of  London^  dated  September  6,  1421.*^ 

'  *  Thit  year  (1406,)  aays  Qrafton,  a  worthy  citizen  of  London,  named  Richard 
Whittingtoo,  Mercer  and  Alderman,  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  said  city,  and 
bore  that  office  three  times.  This  worshipfal  man'so  bestowed  his  goods  and 
sobstance  to  the  honoar  of  GN>d,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  commonweal,  th«t  he  hath  right  well  desenred  to  be  registered  in  the  book 
•f  feme.  First  he  erected  one  house,  a  church,  in  London,  to  be  a  house  of 
pnyer,  and  named  the  same  after  his  own  name,  Whittington  College,  and  so 
It  remaineth  to  this  day;  and  in  the  said  chorch,  besides  certain  prieets  and 
clerks,  he  placed  a  nomber  of  poor  aged  men  and  women,  and  bailded  for  them 
booses  and  lodgings,  and  allowed  onto  them  wood,  coals,  cloth,  and  weekly 
money,  to  their  gi'eat  relief  and  comfort.  This  man.  also,  at  his  own  cost, 
bailded  the  gate  of  London,  called  Newgate,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1422,  which 
^fore  was  a  most  ogly  and  loathsome  prison.  He  also  bnilded  more  than  half 
of  St.  Barthok>mew*s  Hospital,  in  West  Smithfield,  in  London.  Also  he  bailded 
of  hard  stone,  the  beaatifal  library  in  the  Grey  Fryers,  in  London,  now  called. 
Christ's  Hospital,  stauding  in  the  north  rart  of  the  cloister  thereof,  where,  in 
Ibe  wall,  bis  arms  are  graren  in  stone.  He  also  bailded,  for  the  ease  of  the 
mayor  of  London,  and  his  brethren,  and  of  the  worshipful  citizens,  at  the  solemn 
days  of  their  assembly,  a  chapel  adjoining  to  the  Ooildhall;  to  the  intent  thev 
shontd  ever,  before  they  entered  into  any  of  their  affairs,  first  go  into  the  chapel, 
and  by  prayer,  call  upon  Ghid  for  his  assistance.  And  in  the  end,  joining  on  the 
aoatb  skle  of  the  chapel,  he  bailded  for  the  city  a  library  of  stone,  for  the  costody 
of  their  records  and  other  books.  He  slso  bailded  great  part  of  the  east 
end  of  Guildhall,  beside  many  other  good  works  that  I  know  not.  But 
among  all  others,  I  will  show  onto  yoa  one  very  noUble,  which  I  received 
credibly  by  a  writing  of  his  own  hand,  which  also  ho  willed  to  be  fixed  as  a 
■chednle  to  his  last  will  and  testament.  He  willed  and  commanded  his  executors, 
as  they  would  answer  before  God  at  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  all  flesh,  that 
H  they  found  any  debtor  of  his  that  ought  to  him  any  money,  if  he  were  not. 
In  their  consciences,  well  worth  tftr^e  timet  as  much,  and  also  out  of  the  debt 
of  other  men,  and  well  able  to  pay,  that  then  they  should  never  demand  it,  foi  he 
dearly  forgave  it,  and  that  they  should  pot  no  roan  in  suit  for  any  debt  due  to 
bim.— looA  upon  ihit  ye  aldermen  Jor  it  it  a  gloriout  glatt .'" 
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Of  Mm  charity  the  Company  of  Mercers  are  truttoeSy  and  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  vtsitor.  The  utility  of  this  institution 
has  been  increased  by  the  liberal  benefactions  of  William  Elkeyn, 
in  1592;  of  Edward  Barkley,  m  1601 ;  of  Samuel  Groldsmith,  in 
1647;  and  of  Sir  John  Allen,  Humphrey  Baskerfield,  Richard 
Barnes,  and  others,  at  various  times.  The  inmates  of  this  charity 
on  their  admission  must  not  be  under  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and 
are  allowed  twelve  shillings  per  week.    ^ 

The  Caledonian  Asylum^  is  a  handsome  and  substantial  bnildii^ 
in  Copenhagen-fields,  near  Copenhagen  House;  it  is  in  the  Doric 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  portico,  above  which  is  a  well-executed 
figure  of  St.  Andrew,  and  a  shield  bearing  the  Lion  of  Scotland^ 
Over  the  principal  entrance,  within  the  portico,  is  the  following:— 
**This  Institution,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland 
Society,  and  honour^  with  the  patronage  of  the  king,  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament  in  1815,  for  supporting  and 
educating  the  children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  natives 
of  Scotland,  who  have  died  or  been  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  of  indigent  Scotch  parents  resident  in  London, 
not  entitled  to  parochial  relief.  The  first  stone  of  this  building 
was  laid  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  most  gracious 
majesty  George  Tv.,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1827,  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  of  Inverness, 
Baron  Arklow,  president  of  die  corporation. 

There  is  a  convenient  enclosure  of  garden-ground  behind, 
including  a  play-ground  for  the  children.  The  building  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  road,  on  rising  ground;  the  late  Mr.  Geoxge 
Tappen  was  the  architect 

The  Parish  Church  of  Islington  was  erected  between  Au^st 
1751,  and  Mav  1754,  on  the  site  of  a  less  commodious  edifice, 
which  had  fallen  to  decay  in  the  year  first  mentioned.  The  more 
ancient  building  was  of  the  character  usually  termed  Gothic,  and 
was  probably  constructed  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  date 
1483,  was  found  inscribed  in  the  tower,  by  the  workmen  anployed 
for  its  demolition.* 

The  present  church  is  a  handsome  structure  composed  of  brick, 
with  coignes,  cornices,  and  other  ornaments  of  stone.  At  the 
west  a  stone  spire,t  of  some  elegance,  rises  from  a  square  tower, 

*  Views  of  this  stractnre  are  introduced  in  Nichols's  Hist,  of  Canonbniy,  and 
in  Nelson's  Hist,  of  Islington. 

t  In  the  year  1787 ,  the  chnrch  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  on  whidi  occasioa 
a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  was  constructed  by  Thomas  Birch,  a  basket  maker 
of  St.  Albans,  who  undertook,  for  the  sum  of  ^£20,  to  erect  a  scaffold  of  wicker 
work  round  the  spire.  This  he  formed  entirely  of  willow,  hazel,  and  other  sticks, 
with  an  interior  flight  of  stairs,  reaching  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  tower  to  t^e 
vane,  a  height  of  seventy-seven  feet ;  by  which  the  ascent  was  perfectly  safe  and 
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«mbelli8lied  with  a  balustrade  and  vases.  The  great  entrance  at 
the  west  end  is  by  a  circular  flight  of  steps,  and  a  portico  of  the 
Tuscan  order. 

The  interior  comprises  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles:  the 
roof  being  supported  without  pillars.  Over  the  communion-table 
is  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  painted  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Clarkson,  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish.  The  furniture  is  decorous 
and  pleasing ;  and  received,  in  1772,  the  addition  of  a  fine  organ, 
for  which  was  paid  the  sum  of  £400.  The  church  is  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet  wide. 

Within  the  church  are  monumental  inscriptions,  commemora- 
tive of  the  following  among  other  persons: — ^Alice  Owen  (died 
1613),  widow  of  Thomas  Owen,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  foundress  of  the  school  and 
alms-houses  near  this  village.  Her  monument  in  the  old  church 
contained  her  effigies,  and  those  of  eleven  children  and  grand- 
children ;  but  was  too  far  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  for  removal. 
The  present  monument  was  erected  by  the  company  of  brewers, 
her  trustees.  Dr.  William  Cave  (1712),  chaplain  to  Charles  XL, 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  vicar  of  this  parish.  He  was  author  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  and  several  works  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Launcelot  Dowbiggin  (1759),  "architect  to  this 
church,  in  the  year  1754."  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq.  (1805),'  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  an  active  member  of  the  royal  and 
antiquarian  societies.  William  Hawes,  M.D.  (1808) ;  this  tablet, 
whicn  contains  a  portraiture  in  medallion  of  the  deceased,  was 
erected  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  in  testimony  of  respect 
for  their  benevolent  founder.  At  the  extremity  of  the  north  aisle 
is  a  slab  of  black  stone,  bearing  two  effigies  in  brass,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Henry  Saville,  and  his  lady,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Fowler,  Esq.,  with  the  arms  of  both  families.  The  inscription 
is  covered  by  a  pew. 

The  following  demand  notice  among  the  numerous  persons 
interred  in  the  church-yard  :— Richard  Cloudesley,  **a  good  bene- 
factor to  this  parish,  who  died  IXth  of  Henry  VIIL"  The 
benefaction  of  Cloudesley  will  briefly  be  noticed ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  parochial  officers  have  uniformly  kept  his 
tomb  in  repair.  The  churchwardens,  some  time  ago,  caused  his 
bones  to  be  enclosed  in  a  strong  leaden  coffin.  A  fresh  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  on  the  stone,  and  the  whole  secured  with  an  iron 

oororoodioas.  This  contrivance  entirely  superseded  the  nse  of  a  scaffold  con- 
■tmcted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  spire,  thna  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  huge 
conical  basket,  (within  which  the  workmen  were  performing  their  repairs  in 
perfect  secnri^)  presented  a  singular  and  striking  appearance.  Numbers  of 
persons  from  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  Tillages  came  daily  to  view  and 
examine  the  unusual  piece  of  workmanship,  which  was  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  by  a  collection  of  sixpence  from  each  person  ascending  the  staircase^ 
the  contrifer  realized  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

3  K 
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Tailing.  Rev.  Joho  Blackbourne,  M.A.  (Jl741)«  ta  cmilicBt 
divint,  and  "  a  bishop,'*  among  the  non-juron.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  Dr.  Bobert 
Poole  (17^2),  Dr.  Poole  published  Travels  in  France,  and  a  book 
termed  the  Physical  Vade  Mecum.  It  is  said  in  his  epitaph  that, 
'*  with  indefatigable  labour,  he  instituted  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
in  the  year  1746*"  A  headstone  bears  the  following  inscription, 
conspicuous  for  antiquated  quaintness.  The  person  interred 
is  Thoma9  Gibbone,  JEgg.  who  died  in  I77d,  at  the  age  of  76 : 

Liveftt  thoQ,  TtKxnaa  ?  Yes,  with  Ood  oo  high. 
Art  thoa  not  detd  ?  Tm,  and  here  I  ly*. 
I  that  with  man  oa  earth  did  lite  to  die. 
Died  for  to  live  with  Christ  eternally. 

Previously  to  the  reformation,  a  chantry  of  priests,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  **  brotherhood  of  Jesus,"  apnears  to  have 
been  established  in  the  church  of  Islington.  To  this  firatemity, 
Bichard  Cloudesley,  a  parishioner,  bequeathed,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,  certain  stipends,  issuing  from  land  in  this  parish, 
for  the  keeping  of  an  obit,  and  the  singing  of  masses  for  the 
peace  of  his  soul ;  which  land  he  also  charged  with  some  ^ifb 
to  the  poor,  to  induce  them  **  to  pray  for  Lis  soule,  hb  wife^s 
soule,  and  all  Christen  soules."  Moreover,  that  he  might  be 
prayed  for  "  perpetually,"  he  dwected  his  trustees,  within  a 
month  after  his  decease,  to  appoint  "  an  honeste  sadde  preste  to 
syng  for  his  soule,  his  fader  and  moder*8  soules,  and  all  Christen 
soules,"  in  the  new  chapel  called  the  Hermita^,  "  at  Islington 
Town's  end."*  The  land  originallv  charged  with  the  above,  and 
many  other  superstitious  useSyf  still  remains  vested  in  feeoffes  for 

*  This  chapel  stood  open  the  site  of  Mrs.  Owen*s  school  aod  alms-hooses,  at 
the  lower  end  of  this  village,  in  the  parish  of  Clerkeowell.  An  adjoining  piece 
of  groand,  now  in  part  covered  t^  a  row  of  houses  bcariog  the  name  of 
'*  Hermitage  Place/'  forms  a  portion  of  the  endowment  of  Mrs.  Owen's  charity, 
and  is  called,  in  the  records  of  the  brewers'  company,  her  trostees,  the 
"Hermitage-field." 

f  After  all  the  provisions  made  by  Cloudesley  for  the  pardon  of  his  ims, 
and  the  repoae  of  his  sonl.  it  would  seeaa  that  the  popolace  thought  bia  spirit 
did  not  rest  in  qoiet.  An  ancient  author,  speaking  of  earthqnakea  and  othar 
similar  phenomena  of  nature,  proceeds  thus : — **  And  as  to  the  same  hearings, 
or  tremblements  de  terre,  it  is  siyde  yt  in  a  certain  fielde  neare  unto  ye  parish 
church  of  Isliogtoun,  in  like  manner,  did  take  place  a  wondrous  commotion, 
Ib  various  partes,  ye  earthe  swellioge  and  tnming  uppe  euery  aide  toarards 
ye  midst  of  ye  sayde  fielde:  and  by  tradycion  of  this,  it  is  observed,  yt  one 
Richard  de  Cloiseley  lay  buried  in  or  neare  yt  place,  and  yt  his  bodie  being 
reptless  on  ye  score  of  some  sinne  by  him  peradventore  committed,  did  sh^we, 
or  seeme  to  signifye,  yt  religious  observaunce  should  there  take  plaoe,  to  quiet 
his  departed  spirit.     Whereupon  oertaine  ezorcisers,  if  wee  may  so  terrae 

{rm,  did  at  dede  of  night,  nothing  btha,  using  divers  divine  exercisae  at  torche 
ight,  set  at  rest  ye  unrulie  spirit  of  ye  sayde  Clouesley,  and  y»  eaitbe  did 
ratnme  aneare  to  its  pristine  shape,  nevermore  conmotjon  proeedemg  thersfinom 
to  this  day ;  and  this  I  know  of  a  verie  certaintie.*'  Purlat  da  Mir.  Nat,  X. 
a.  4. 
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ibe'use  of  the  parish.  It  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground,  caUed  the 
fourteen  acres,  otherwise  Stones,  or  Stoney  Field,  situate  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Liverpool  Road,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  testator 
as  bei^  let,  in  his  life-time,  at  £4  per  annum.  Such,  however, 
is  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land  contiguous  to  the  metropolis, 
possessing  eligibility  for  building,,  that  the  fee  simple  of  the 
premises  has,  some  time  ago,  been  estimated  at  the  extraordinary 
9um  of  £22,800.  This  valuation  was  made  in  consequence  of 
an  application  from  the  corporation  of  London,  who  a{)peared 
desirous  of  purchasing  the  ground,  for  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market 

A  chapel  of  ease  has  been  erected  under  the  authority  .of  an 
act  of  parliament,  epapowering  trustees  to  raise  the  sum  of  £30,000 
for  that  purpose.  The  buildins  is  desirably  rituated  between 
Islington  and  the  hamlet  of  HbUoway ;  and  the  dimensions  are 
more  spacious  than  those  of  the  church  to  which  it  forms  an 
appendage.  The  building  of  this  chapel,  and  the  expense  of  the 
ground,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £33,000. 

Three  new  churcheiB  have  been  erected  in  Islington,  and  the 
parish  has  been  divided  into  four  districts,  thai  of  St.  Mary 
mcludes  the  parish  church,  with  the  chapel  of  ease ;  and  the. three 
new  churches  give  names  to  the  districts  appointed  for  their 
support 

St.  PauVs  Chttrchy  Ball's  Pond,  is  where  the  Lower  Road  joins 
flopping  Lane;  it  is  a  handsome  erection  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  contains  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  sittings, 
of  which  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  are  free.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and  the  expense  of  the  building  £10,947 
16a.  6d. 

Si,  JohrCB  Churchy  Upper  HoUowav,  forms  an  excellent 
sipecimen  of  correct  design,  and  bMutiful  embellishments.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Charles  Barnr.  This  church  contains  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty^two  sittings,  of  which  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  are  firee :  it  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
£11,890  78.  8d. 

Trvnky  Churchy  is  in  Cloudesley  S<]uare;  and  is  the  third 
diurch  erected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners ;  it  contains  two 
thousand  and  nine  sittings,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight*of  which 
are  free,  the  cost  of  its  erection  was  £11,535.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Barry. 

Si.  Peler^s  Chapel^  is  a  handsome,  plain,  Gothic  structure, 
erected  in  1835  and   1836,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry. 
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It  was  undertaken  and  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the  vicar 
of  Islington,  who  subscribed  £200 ;  and  his  father,  the  bishop 
of  Calcutta  £100.  The  site  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cubit,  the  pro- 
prietor; it  is  on  the  south  side  of  River  Lane,  and  has  been 
completed  at  the  cost  of  £3000;  it  contains  one  thousand  and 
Bixteen  sittings,  of  which  six  hundred  and  six  are  free. 

The  Church  Missionary  0>llege^  near  Bamsbury  Street,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  erected  in  the  year  1827,  from  the 
design  of  William  Brookes,  Esq.  The  institution  to  which  it 
belongs,  is  supported  by  members  and  friends  of  the  church  of 
Ensland,  principally  for  Africa,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
globe. 

A  Parochial  Charity  School  was  instituted  at  Islington,  in 
the  year  1710,  for  educating  and  clothing  of  thirty  boys  and 
twenty  girls.  In  1815,  two  spacious  school-rooms,  with  a  house 
for  the  master  and  mistress,  were  erected  for  this  charity,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Liverpool  Road,  opposite  the  chapel  of  ease,  and 
on  ground  given  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rhodes,  cowkeeper^ 
of  this  parish.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  and  the  girls  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  plain 
work.  An  infantine  school  has  also  been  established,  detached 
from  the  other  schools,  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 
In  the  year  1835,  there  were  (exclusive  of  the  infantine  schools) 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  boys,  anci  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  girls,  one  hundred  of  whom  are  fully  clothed,  and  apprenticed, 
with  £5  premium,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  All  the  girls  who 
have  been  at  this  school  three  months,  are  provided  with  Sunday 
clothing;  and  to  every  child  in  the  school,  shoes  and  other 
articles  of  apparel  are  given  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  institution 
will  allow.  The  numl^r  of  scholars  is  generally  betwe^i  six  and 
seven  hundred. 

A  handsome  building,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  on 
the  south  of  Cloudesley  Square,  is  occupied  by  an  infant  school 
for  poor  children  of  the  Trinity  Church  aistrict,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  months  and  seven  years.  This  institution  is  in  the 
management  of  a  committee,  which  consists  of  the  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  as  president ;  the  vice-president,  the  Rev.  Hunter  Francis 
Fell,  minister  of  the  district  church ;  and  a  treasurer,  secretary, 
and  twenty  other  members,  chosen  annually,  at  the  general 
meeting.  A  committee  meets  monthly,  of  whom  three  members 
form  a  quorum.     The  general  annual  meeting  is  in  April. 

The  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  in  Islington,  are  comparatively 
numerous  and  large ;  and  a  society  of  Independents  was  established 
here,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
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Vnion  Chapel,  on  Compton  Terrace,  is  a  neat  brick,  building, 
-with  a  frontispiece  of  Portland  stone,  crowned  by  a  plain  turret. 
The  interior  is  arranged  with  simple  elegance.  This  chapel  was 
erected  in  1806,  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  of  several  religious 
denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  accomodating  persons  of  the 
Established  Church,  together  with  those  of  dissenting  persuasions. 
Consistently  with  this  intention,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  |)erformed  as  a  part  of  the  morning  service,  and  extem- 
pore prayer  is  used  in  the  evening.  This  building  is  capable  of 
containiDg  one  thousand  persons.  Union  Chapel  supports  a  school 
for  clothing  and  educating  fifty  girls  and  fifty  boys ;  there  is,  also, 
s  Maternal  Society,  for  the  supply  of  child-bed  linen  to  poor 
married  women,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  a  society  for  visiting 
and  relieving  the  sick  poor. 

The  chapel  belonging  to  a  congregation  of  Independents,  in 
Holloway,  was  erected  in  1804,  and  soon  afterwards  burnt  down, 
as  was  believed,  by  an  incendiary;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1808  ;  and 
was  enlarged  in  1821.  A  Sunday  School  of  about  one  hundred 
children ;  a  Maternal  Societv  for  the  assistance  of  lying-in  women ; 
and  a  Benevolent  Society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  poor, 
are  supported  by  this  congregation. 

Maberly  Chapel  is  a  plain  building,  near  BalFs  Pond,  belonging 
to  a  society  of  Independents.  And  a  large  and  handsome  chapel 
for  a  congregation  of  this  denomination,  was  opened  in  Bamsbury 
Street,  in  1836. 

The  Unitarian  Chapel  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Newmgton 
Green,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  considered  as  belonging  to 
both  parishes,  though  its  site  is  certainly  in  that  of  Newington.  It 
is  a  building  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  erected  in  1708 ;  of 
persons  distinguished  for  learning  and  genius,  who  have  been 
ministers  here,  may  be  mentioned,  Hugh  Worthington,  M.A.,  Dr. 
Amory,  Dr.  Price,  Ur.  Towers,  and  Mr.  Barbauld,  husband  of  the 
celebrated  and  amiable  literary  lady  of  that  name. 

Islington  Chapel^  in  Upper  Street,  near  the  parish  church,  is  a 
plain  brick  building,  with  a  turret ;  the  front  faced  with  Roman 
cement,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  '*  Islington  Chapel,*'  it  will 
accommodate  above  one  thousand  persons.  Various  denominations 
of  Dissenters  have  successively  occupied  this  place  of  worship,  and 
and  it  has  frequently  been  without  a  regularly  officiating  minister. 
Connected  with  this  chapel,  there  is  a  School  of  Industry  which 
clothes  and  educates  thirty-five  girls,  a  Sunday  School  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children ;  and  a  society  for  visiting  and  relieving 
sick  persons,  in  necessitous  circumstances. 

The  JFesleijan  Methodist  Chapel,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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Liverpool  Boad,  is  a  handsome  building,  erected  in  18^^  at  the 
cost  of  £4000,  including  the  freehold  ground  belonging  to  it  The 
building  contains  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  sittings.  A  sub- 
stantial school  room  behind  the  chapel,  is  occupied  by  a  Sunday 
school  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  children.  A  small 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  has  also  been  erected 
in  Norfolk  Street,  Lower  Road* 

The  Scoieh  Church  is  near  the  northern  termination  of  the 
pkasuit  row  of  houses  named  River  Terrace :  it  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  was  erected  in 
1834,  at  the  cost  of  £1,250,  bdng  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
accomodation  of  seven  hundred  persons.  This  sacred  edifice  was 
opened  under  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  John 
Macdonald,  on  Thussday  the  4th  of  December,  of  the  year  of  its 
erection. 

**  The  Church^'*  at  I^UngUm^  is  the  name  given,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  to  the  place  provided  for  their 
accommodation,  on  the  northern  side  of  Duncan  Road.  It  is  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  erected  in  the 
autumn  of  1834,  and  completed  in  the  surprisingly  short  time  of 
eight  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  the  first  stone  was  laid ;  it  was 
opened  on  Sunday,  the  16th  oi  November  of  the  same  year ;  the 
expense  amounted  to  about  £2,000,  defrayed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  number  of  sittings  amounting  to  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  with  provisional  space  for  their  increase,  if  called 
for.  The  whole  of  these  sittings  are  to  remain  free,  and  the 
continued  support  of  the  institution  is  to  be  dependent  on  voluntary 
contributions.  The  architects  and  builders  of  this  church,  were 
Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Ramage,  of  Theobald's  Road. 

jin  Infant  School  has  been  established  in  Grove  Lane, 
Holloway,  which  occupies  an  appropriate  and  handsome  building 
erected  for  the  institution,  in  the  year  1836. 

Islington,  in  common  with  most  villages  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  has  latterly  exjperienced  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  buildings.  The  forming  of  the  ^*  City  Road," 
leading  from  Finsbury  to  Islington,  which  took  pbce  in  the  year 
1761,  must  be  considered  the  greatest  improvement  efiected  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  road  so  denominated  is  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  attached  to  the  metropolis,  and  is  lined  with  rows  of 
commodious  dwellings.  Highbury  Place^  and  Highbury  Terrace^ 
two  ranges  of  spacious  houses,  which  occupy  an  elevated  site,  and 
command  extensive  and  pleasing  pros|>ects,  are  among  the  most 
ornamental  modern  additions  to  this  village.  The  first  of  these 
rows  was  built  about  the  year  1780,  and  the  latter  ten  years  after- 
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wakxTs.  Tbe  more  recent  buildings  have  chiefly  occuried  in  the 
Liverpool  Boad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hollo  way ;  the  large  and  hand- 
some country  residences,  and  the  long  rows  of  good  dwelling 
houses  of  various  descriptions,  in  that  part  of  Islington  named 
Bamsbury  Park,  had  their  commencement  little  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  new  erections  have 
been  completed  in  rapid  succession^  from  where  this  district  joins 
Holloway,  to  where  it  extends  towards  PentonviUe,  near  Oldfield'f 
Dairy. 

The  Islington  Literary  and  Seientific  Society  occupies  apart- 
ments opposite  Rufibrd's  Buildings,  near  St.  Mary's  Church. 
After  several  preliminary  meetings,  this  society  was  finally  esta« 
blished  on  the  18th  of  February,  1833.  It  is  for  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  of  the  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  means  of 
readings,  discussions,  lectures,  and  experiments ;  the  collection  of 
a  library ;  the  formation  of  a  museum ;  and  the  purchase  of  philo- 
sophical apparatuses.  The  first  course  of  lectures  commenced  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1833,  and  were  continued  weekly  till  the  close 
of  the  season ;  upon  the  termination  of  the  lectures,  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  society  commenced,  and  at  these  meetings  valuable 
essays  were  produced  on  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and  important 
discussions  arose.  The  same  course  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  with  increasing  interest 

The  Library^  in  addition  to  works  purchased  from  the  funds 
of  the  society,  contains  many  valuable  works  which  have  been 
liberally  presented  by  its  members.  The  collection  consists  of 
several  thousands  of  volumes,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

For  the  articles  which  constitute  the  Museumy  the  society  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  friends.  The  number  of  these 
articles  exceeds  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  Philosophical  Apparatus^  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
in(]|^uiries  consists  of  a  valuable  collection  of  instruments,  many  of 
which  were  presented  by  the  president  and  others. 

The  members,  in  1836,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  proprietors. 

The  Islington  Proprietary  School  is  in  Bamsbury  Street,  near 
the  Church  Missionary  Institution;  it  was  established  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1830 ;  its  object  being  to  provide  a  course  of  education 
for  youth,  comprising,  classical  learning,  the  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may 
be  advantageously  introduced ;  together  with  religious  and  moral 
instmotion,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England.  But,  with  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
article,  the  directors  are  desirous  it  should  be  understood,  that 
while  the  school  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  religious  instruction  is  so  conducted  as  to  be  suitable 
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to  the  children  of  all  who  wish  for  an  education  on  the  basis  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  institution  consists  of  a 
proprietary  of  about  two  hundred  shares,  of  £15  each,  no  pro- 
prietor holding  more  than  two,  and  possessing  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating one  scholar  for  each  share,  and  the  holders  of  two  shares, 
may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  director,  nominate  additional 
scholars,  being  his  own  sons,  upon  the  payment  of  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  five  guineas,  for  each  scholar  so  nominated.  A 
sura  not  exceeding  eleven  pounds  per  annum  is  paid  for  ihe 
tuition  of  each  scholar,  which  includes  every  expense;  except 
that  of  printed  books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  drawing 
materials,  which  are  furnished  by  the  institution  at  cost  price. 
The  affairs  of  this  institution  are  managed  by  a  president,  four 
vice-presidents,  twelve  directors,  four  trustees,  a  treasurer,  three 
auditors,  and  a  secretary.  The  tuition  is  conducted  by  a  head 
master,  three  assistant  masters,  and  a  French  master.  The  head 
master  is  required  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  graduate 
of  either  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
assistant  masters  to  be  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  Islington  Dispensary  is  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
church- yard,  in  Upper  Street;  and  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1822,  for  afibrding  medical  and  surgical  relief  to  the  sick  poor. 
It  has  two  physicians,  two  surgeons,  and  a  resident  apothecary. 
It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Lower  Hollamay  JFaterworhs,  Some  remains  may  yet  be 
seen  of  these  works,  by  George's  Place,  near  Copenhagen  House. 
They  were  commenced  in  1809,  by  Mr.  George  Pocock,  who  had 
built  a  number  of  houses  here.  The  New  River  Company  not 
having  undertaken  to  supply  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  urgent 
want  of  water  by  the  inhabitants,  were  the  causes  of  this  under- 
taking, in  which  Mr.  Pocock  expended  nearly  £2000.  A  well  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  by  five  in  diameter,  supplied 
excellent  water,  and  a  steam  engine,  with  all  necessary  machinery 
being  completed,  the  proprietor  divided  the  undertaking  into  two 
hundred  snares  of  £50  each,  reserving  sixty  shares  for  his  own 
benefit.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
60  Geo.  III.  But  the  New  River  Company,  finding  that  this  act  had 
not  yet  passed,  stepped  in,  and  with  great  expedition  carried  their 
pipes  through  Islington  to  HoUoway;  and  by  a  determined  and 
powerful  opposition,  soon  destroyed  the  new  Water- work  Company, 
and  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  well-deserving  projectors. 

The  Islington  Cattle  Market  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  fifteen 
acres,  abutting  on  the  Lower  Road,  Islington,  near  to  Ball's  Pond 
turnpike-gate.  This  space  is  enclosed  by  a  substantial  brick  wall, 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  within  which  are  sheds  on  all  the  four  sides, 
each  of  which  is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  span  of  the 
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iDofing  to  the  sheds  is  twenty-five  feet  The  roofs  rest  on  the 
enclosing  walls  outward,  and  ofi  sahstantial  piers  inward.  These 
sheds  are  divided  into  pens  or  stalls  of  convenient  extent  for  the 
reception  of  beasts^  with  yards  or  layers  before  them,  in  which  the 
cattle  may  range.  Here  they  may  be  foddered  and  watered  from 
market-day  to  market-day,  or  until  the  purchasers  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them.  A  road  or  drive  goes  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
of  the  market,  within  the  layers  before  the  stalls ;  and  within  this 
road  are  other  yards  or  layers,  for  cattle  also ;  but  these  are  with- 
out sheds.  Within  these  cattle-yards  are  layers  for  sheep.  The 
rest  of  the  inner  area,  except  the  centre,  is  disposed  in  pens  for 
sheep :  the  layers  being  for  conveniently  exposing  them  for  sale ; 
and  the  latter  for. them  to  remain  in  after  they  are  sold,  or  if  they 
should  remain  unsold.  The  centre  of  the  inner  area  is  a  circle, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diameter,  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  an  Exchange  for  the  meeting  of  salsemen  and  graziers  and 
offices  and  dwellings  for  money-takers. 

The  inner  area  is  likewise  quadrated  by  roads  crossing  it  at 
right  angles,  and  lying  opposite  to  the  entrance  gateways.  Drains 
and  sewers  ron  throueh  the  whole  area,  and  two  large  tanks  furnish 
the  establishment  with  water* 

Thus  far  the  upper  or  quadrangular  portion  of  the  market. 
The  lower  part  is  of  irregular,  triangular  form ;  the  right-hand  por- 
tion being  reserved  for  slaughter-houses ;  or  occupied  by  enclosures 
fbr  pigs.  Here,  likewise,  is  the  principal  entrance  from  the  Islington 
Lower  Road  by  an  arched  gateway,  and  footwavs,  through  the 
centre  of  a  building  containing  offices  for  the  clerks,  &c. :  it  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  market,  and  recedes 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  road.  The  sides  immediately  fronting 
the  road  consist  of  houses  with  shops,  built  in  the  embellished 
style,  now  common  in  the  new  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Here, 
likewise,  is  another  entrance. 

The  situation  of  this  establishment  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  its  purpose,  lying  open,  as  it  does,  to 
most  of  the  great  roads  from  the  northern  and  eastern  counties, 
from  which  the  principal  supply  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  London 
market  is  derived,  and  conmiunicating  conveniently,  by  means  of 
the  New  or  City  Road,  with  a  greater  part  of  the  town — without 
driving  throueh  the  heart  of  it,— than  any  other  would  have  done. 
Indeed,  the  New  Road  affords  direct  and  easy  access  to  the  market 
from  the  western  roads  also;  but  both  town  and  country  will 
require  a  similar  establishment  near  the  confluence  of  the  principal 
roads  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  market  was  opened  for 
business  in  the  month  of  April,  1836.* 

Of  celebrate  naiwef,  of  Islington,  was  W.  Hawes.  M.D.  bom  on 
Not.    17,  1736.     His  father  was  proprietor  for  many  years,  oC 
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a  house  of  public  entertainment  known  by  th6  name  of  tbe  Old 
Thatched  House  Tavern.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  a  school  in  his  native  village, 
kept  by  Mr.  Shield;  and  was  afterwards  placed  at  St  Paurs 
School.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  extensive  medical  practice, 
he  acquired  considerable  professional  reputation ;  and  his  bene- 
volent mildness  of  disposition,  and  charitable  attention  to  the 
interest  of  such  of  his  patients  as  experienced  the  evils  of  poverty 
in  addition  to  those  of  disease,  have  obtained  for  his  memory  a 
portion  of  affectionate  esteem,  more  pleasing  even  than  the  meed 
bestowed  on  professional  skill. 

Dr.  Hawes  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of 
posterity  for  his  persevering  and  successful  zeal  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  **•  the  resuscitation  of  persons  apparendy 
dead,  principally  by  drowning."  To  his  exertion  this  country  is 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  **  Royal  Himiane  Society  ;*' 
an  institution  of  which  be  remained  tbe  principal  supporter  to 
the  termination  of  his  life.  He  died,  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  classes,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1808,  and  was  buried  in  the 
new  cemetery,  forming  part  of  the  church-vard  of  Islington.  His 
monument  in  the  church  we  have  already  noticed.  Dr.  Hawes 
was  the  author  of  several  publications  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession. His  principal  work  is  intituled  ^Transactbns  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  from  1774,  to  1784." 

This  parish  also  claims  as  a  native,  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A« 
&c.  In  the  **  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  this 
judicious  historian  and  antiquary  has  narrated  the  principal  events 
in  the  early  part  of  bis  private  life;  and  in  the  general  detail  ot 
that  interesting  work  his  public  character  stands  illustrated; — 
for  with  the  most  conspicuous  literary  men  of  his  era  he  has 
been  closely  connected.  And  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Leicestershire  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded  by  posterity  as  the  Dugdale  of  the  present  age.  Perhaps 
to  no  individual  of  any  period  are  top<^raphy  and  the  study  of 
antiquities  more  highly  indebted  than  to  this  learned  native  of 
Islington."* 

Clerkenwell. 

Clerkenwell  lies  north-eastward  from  Holbom,  and  has  been 
named  from  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  the 
parish  clerks  of  London ;  these  meetings  were  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  green,  where  they  surrounded  a  well  or  spring,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  performance  of  sacred  dramas,  on  subjects 
taken  from  the  Bible. 

In  a  small  inlet,  against  the  wall  of  the  house  No.  3,  Ray  Street, 
about  one  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Sessions  House,  a  pump 
bears  the  following  inscription  : —  "  A.  D.  1800.     William  Bound 

•  J.  N.  Brewer. 
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And  Joseph  Bird,  Churchwardens.  For  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  neighbourhood,  this  pump  was  removed  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  stands.  The  original  spring  by  which  it  is  supplied  is  situated 
four  feet  eastward  ;  and  round  it,  as  history  informs  us,  the  paTish- 
clerks  of  London,  in  remote  ages,  annually  performed  sacred  plays. 
That  custom  caused  it  to  be  denominated  Clerk's  fFelly  and  from 
which  this  parish  derived  its  name.  The  water  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St,  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Benedictine  Nuns  in  the  neighbourhood." 

This  place  was  styled,  in  very  ancient  records,  Ecclesia  Beatce 
Maricv  defonte  Clevicorum, 

Slowe  informs  us,  that  in  1309,  T'he  Creation  of  the  Tforld 
furnished  a  subject  for  these  pious  dramatists,  which,  so  much 
excited  the  curiosity  or  interest  of  the  public,  as  to  require  eight 
days  for  its  representation.  In  1391  they  performed  before  the 
king  and  queen,  and  whole  court,  three  days  successively. — ^These 
amusements,  with  much  more  substantial  peace-offerings,  were 
presented  to  King  Richard  II.  to  divert  his  resentment  against  the 
good  citizens,  for  a  riot  of  no  very  great  moment  against  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.* 

Besides  this  well,  and  very  near  to  it,  there  was  another,  called 
Skinner*8  Well,  at  which,  according  to  Stowe,  the  skinners  of 
London,  in  later  times,  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  and  the 
public  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  clerks,  by  "certain  playcff 
yeerely,  plaid  of  holy  scripture." 

The  gently  rising  ground  southward  and  eastward  of  this  place 
roust  have  rendeml  the  situation  well  adapted  to  these  kind  of 
public  exhibitions. 

IIoBpUal  of  St.  John  of  Jerusaiem,  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
stood  the  venerable  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by 
Jordan  Brisset,*!'  and  Muriel  his  wife,  in  the  year  1100.^     It  owed 

*  Holioshed's  Chronicles,  p.  478,  apud  Pen.  182. 

\  He  was  graodsoa  to  Brian  Britset,  whose  arms  were  a  griffin,  volant. 
Both  the  priory  of  St.  John,  in  St  John's  Square,  and  the  convent  in  Clerkcnwell 
Close,  were  founded  by  him,  in  the  same  year,  hot  it  has  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained which  of  them  was  first.  They  were  probably  contemporaneous  in  design ; 
bot  Stow  and  Dugdale  say,  that  the  convent  was  first  founded. 

\  The  Cottoninn  Library,  in  the  British  Moseom ;  (Faostina,  B.  ii.  3.)  contains 
the  register  of  this  priory.  One  of  the  grants  is  mentioned  as, — De  dono  Henr. 
Foliot  ct  Letie  ux'  ej  de  3  acr'  in  viila  de  Clerkenwelle  intra  vallum  veVls 
vit*iarii  versus  aqulunero  et  3  acr'  infra  6  acras  earand*  monialum  et  vet'  fossa- 
ttim.*'  It  appears,  from  the  same  register,  that  the  nnns  had  possessions  in 
leverat  parishes  within  the  city,  and  in  many  parts  of  Middlesei.  Accordins^tu 
Stow,  and  Weever.  both  Jordan  Brisset,  who  died  on  tiie  i5th  of  the  kalends  of 
December,  11 10,  and  Muriel,  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  the  kalends  of  May, 
1 1 12,  were  interred  in  the  Nona'  chapter-bouse ;  bat  Dugdale  says,  that  the  latter 
was  boried  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerosalero.  I«ecia.  their  eldest  daugh« 
t«r,  was  married  to  Henry  Foliot.  knt.t  and  those  persons,  besides  gifts  confirmed 
to  the  church,  &c.,  of  St  Mary  Clerkenwell,  ten  acres  of  land,  on  which  the 

/ 
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its  origiDy  however,  chiefly  to  the  pious  zeal  of  a  priest 
Robertus,  to  whom  Brisset  presented  fourteeen  acres  of  knd,  for 
the  site  of  the  priory,  and  also  a  piece  of  ground  for  building  a  mill 
upon.  About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Richard  Beauvais,  Bishop  of 
London,  presented  the  Nunnery  lands  at  Muswell,  to  the  same 
Bobertus.  What  further  aid  he  received  does  not  appear ;  but  the 
register  referred  to,  specifies  numerous  charters  and  gifts  sub- 
sequent to  the  fpundation  of  the  priory  ;  and  "  most  of  the  towns 
of  Middlesex"  granted  lands,  &c.  towards  ite  support. 

The  first  prior  was  Gamerias  de  Neapoli ;  the  last,  Sir  William 
Weston. 

Although  the  Hospital,  or  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was 
founded  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  we  have  no  account  of  the 
dedication  of  its  church  till  1185,  in  which  year,  on  the  6th  of  the 
ides  of  March,  that  solemnity  was,  according  to  Dugdale,  per- 
formed "  by  the  venerable  father  Heraclius,  Patriach  of  Jerusa- 
lem,'' who  had  come  to  England,  on  his  artful  mission,  from  the 
Papal  See,  to  involve  Henry  II.  in  the  Crusades^  by  proffering  to 
him  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.*  The  great  altar  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  two  other  altars,  respectively,  to  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St  John  the  EvangeUst 

Dnnnery  and  its  offices  fltood,  together  with  other  lands  at  Newington,  Waostead, 
&c.  In  their  charter  Skinner's  Welle,  Gode  Welle,  the  bars  of  Smethefeld,  and 
^e  rivalet  of  Faggeswelle,  are  mentioned,  together  with  messuages,  &c.,  between 
the  rivulet  and  Chickenes  Lane."  Chicken  I^ane,  on  the  west  side  of  Smithfield, 
was  afterwards  shortened  into  Chick  Lane,  which  appellation,  from  the  lane 
becoming  notorioos  for  its  ill-repnte  and  bad  neighbonrhood,  was  changed  into  that 
of  West  Street.  It  still,  however,  as  Lancelot  Gobbo  says,  smacketh  of  the  old 
leaven,  and  its  new  name  has  neither  advanced  its  repntation,  nor  improved  its 
character. 

*  The  entire  scheme  of  this  invitation  appears  to  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  King  Henry's  personal  support  in  the  Crusades,  but  the 
parliament  firmly  opposing  the  design,  Heraclius  quitted  England  in  great 
dudgeon.  In  Fabian's  '*  Chronicles,"  (p.  64:  edit.  1559^  there  is  a  remarkable 
passage  relating  to  the  Patriarch,  taken  out  of  "  a  booke,  in  Frenche,  of  the 
wyiinynge  andlosinge  of  the  sayde  Citic,*'  (Jeru8|dem)  **  made  by  Peter  Disroy.** 
Henry's  refusal  to  assume  the  cross  himself.  roadeHeraclius  so  *'  discontented  and 
comforttesse,"  that  the  king  followed  him  to  the  sea  side,  in  hopes  of  abating  his 
chagrin  "  by  pleasaunt  wordes,"  and  *'  foyre  speche."  He  could,  however,  make 
no  impression  on  the  anger  of  the  Patriarch,  who  treated  him  with  a  full  measure 
of  the  ecclesiastical  insolence  of  that  period,  insomuch  Oiat  the  king  was  at  last 
**  amoved  with  his  wordes,  and  saide  vnto  the  Patriarke,  *  Though  all  the  men  of 
the  lande  were  one  bodie,  and  spake  with  one  mouth,  they  durst  not  speake  to 
me  suche  wordes.'  *  No  wonder  (sayd  the  Patriarke)  for  the^  love  thine  and  not 
thee.  That  is  to  meane,  they  love  thy  goodes  temporal,  and  fesre  thee  for  loss  of 
promociS,  but  they  love  not  thy  soule.'  And  when  he  had  so  sayde  he  offered 
bis  head  to  the  King,  saying,  *  do  by  me  right  as  thou  diddest  by  Thomas  Bedcet, 
for  I  had  leaver  to  be  slayne  of  thee  then  of  the  Sarasins.  For  thou  art  worse 
then  any  Sarasin,  and  thy  people  foloweth  pray  [prey]  and  not  a  man.'  But  the 
King  kepte  his  patience,  and  sayde,  *  I  may  not  wend  out  of  my  land,  for  mine 
owne  Sonnes  wyll  arise  agynst  me  when  I  were  absent.'  No  wonder  (sayd  the 
Patriarke^  for  of  the  divill  they  come,  and  to  the  divlll  they  shall,'  and  so  departed 
from  the  kyoge  in  greate  ire." 
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"  ThU  was  the  chief  seat,  in  England,"  says  Stow,  **  of  the 
religious  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  whose  profession  was 
(besides  their  dayly  sirvice  of  God)  to  defend  Christians  against 
Pagans ;  and  to  fight  for  the  Church  ;  using  for  their  habit  a  black 
upper  garment,  with  a  white  Crosse  on  the  fore  part  thereof,"  on  a 
red  ground.  The  Order  of  the  Knight- HospitaUer 8^  was  first 
established  about  the  year  1048,  at  Jerusalem,  which  at  that  period 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  who  in  order  to 
.preserve  and  augment  a  lucrative  trade  with  Europe,  gave  per- 
mission to  some  merchants  of  Italy  to  erect  an  hospital  for  travel- 
lers and  pilgrims  within  the  walls  of  the  **  Holy  city." 

Camden  informs  us,  that  the  chief  of  this  order  was,  at  first, 
styled  *'  Servant  to  the  poor  servants  of  the  hospital  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;"  but  as  the  revenues  of  the  order  increased,  so  did  the  pride 
of  the  knights,  and  in  process  of  time,  their  grand  master  was 
ranked  with  nobles  and  princes.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  their 
manors  and  lordships  throughout  Christendom  amounted  to  nine- 
teen thousand ; — a  proof  of  the  vast  liberality  with  which  their 
valour  and  piety  had  been  rewarded,  in  resisting  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  Mahommedan  domination.  The  Christians  were  swept 
from  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  hospitallers  seized  upon  the  Isles  of 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  under  the  new  appellation  of  Knights  of 
jRhodeSy  heroically  sustained  their  reno\iii  till  the  Sultan  Soliman, 
in  tlie  year  1523,  invested  Rhodes  by  sea  and  land  with  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  after  a  siege  of  six  months' 
duration,  compelled  it  to  surrender.  Depressed  by  defeat,  and 
deprived  of  territory,  the  knights  became  wanderers;  but  in  a 
short  time  they  established  themselves  at  Malta,  which  was  given 
to  them  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Their  style  was  again 
changed,  yet,  as  Knights  ofMdlta^  they  maintained  their  power 
till  1798,  when  Buonaparte,  in  his  course  to  Egypt,  seized  upon 
their  rocky  island,  and  the  then  grand  master,  committing  *'  a 
political  suicide,"  surrendered  it  for  ever.  By  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  however,  it  was  covenanted  to  be  restored ;  but  the  pos- 
s  ssion  of  Malta  having,  by  subsequent  tr  aties,  been  irrecoverably 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  Knights  are  now  dispersed 
and  without  authority. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  knights  Templars,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  their  estates  and  revenues  in  England 
were  bestowed  upon  the  Kniqhts  Hosmtallers^  at  Clerkenwell. 
This  accession  of  wealth,  Camden  remarks,  **  so  opened  their  way 

*  **  It  is  ft  most  grots  and  ridicnlom  ftbtnrditie  to  make,  as  some  doe,  the 
Hospitallers  and  thof  e  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  to  be  two  Orders,  that  is  indeed 
bat  one  and  the  same. 

**  The  Brethren  of  this  HospiUl  were  called,  first,  Hospitallers,  or  Knights 
Hospitallers,  also  Johannots ;  or  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jeraealem,  or  of  the 
onier  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Baptists:  afterwards.  Knights  of  Rhodes,  or 
the  Rhodian  Knights,  or  the  Rhodians  of  St  John ;  lastly,  KoighU  of  Malta." 
Vide  Birch.  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
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to  the  highest  honours,  that  their  prior  ranked  as  the  first  baron 
in  England,  and  lived  in  the  highest  opulence  and  dignity."  The 
luxury  in  which  they  indulged,  combined,  probably,  with  the 
imperative  way  with  which  they  enforced  the  feudal  rights  attached 
to  their  numerous  lordships,  rendered  them  highly  obnoxious  to 
the  common  people,  and  during  the  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler, 
in  1381,  the  Priory  at  St.  John's  was  set  on  fire,  "  the  rebels," 
says  Stow,  "  causing  it  to  burn  by  the  space  of  seven  dayes  toge- 
ther, not  suffering  any  to  quench  it"  The  prior's  manor-house, 
at  Highbunr,  was  also  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  Temple  ravaged, 
and  other  devastations  committed  on  the  property  of  the  knights 
in  London,  wherever  found.*  The  succeeding  priors,  or  as  Stow 
calls  them,  "  the  princes  of  that  house,"  rebuilt  their  hospital  in 
a  splendid  stjrle,  tne  church  being  finished  "  by  Thomas  Ducwra, 
late  lord  pnor  there,  about  the  year  1504,  as  appeareth  by  the 
inscription  over  the  gate-house,  yet  remayning."t  Camden, 
speaking  of  these  knights,  savs,  "  this  house  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  palace,  and  had  a  beautiml  church,  with  a  tower  carried  up  to 
such  a  height  as  to  be,  while  it  stood,  a  singular  ornament  to  the 
city."$ 

On  the  suppression  of  this  establishment,  in  the  32nd  of  Henry 
VIII.,  its  annual  revenues,  according  to  Speed  and  Dugdale 
amounted  to  £2,385  Vis,  Sd, :  Leland  states  them  at  three  thou- 
sand and  forty  marks,  or  £2,026,  \3s.  id. ;  and  Stowe,  whose 
total  includes  the  gross  receipts,  at  £3,385  IDs,  Sd.  The  king 
allowed  considerable  pensions  to  the  knights ;  and  to  Sir  William 
Weston,  the  last  lord  prior,  he  granted  £1000  a-year,  but  of  this 
"  hee  never  received  penny ;"  for  he  died  of  grief,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1540,  the  very  day  that  the  hospital  was  finally  dissolved.§ 

^  This  priory  church  and  house  of  St.  John  was  preserved  from 
spoyle,  or  downe  pulling,    so  long  as  King  Henry  the  Eighth 

*  Id  the  "  Antiquarian  Repertory,"  vol.  iii.  p.  402,  edit.  1808,  is  a  petition 
from  the  Lord  Prior  of  St.  John's  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  a  * 
remission  and  abolition  of  a  rent  of  I5s.  which  they  paid  to  the  king  lor  two 
fofges  in  Fleet  Street;  which  were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  at  the  above 
time,  *•  and  had  not  been  rebuilt  because  of  the  annoyance  they  would  occasion 
to  the  neighbourhood." 

t  Stow^s  London,  p.  817 :  edit.  1618. 
t  Vide  *•  Britiannia,"  vol.  ii.  p.  85:  Googh's  edit.  1806. 

§  Sir  William  Weston  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell,  where  an  altar  tomb,  in  the  architectural  style  of  his  age, 
was  erected  to  bis  memory.  He  was  represented  by  an  emaciated  fi{;ure  lying 
upon  a  winding  sheet  ^vide  the  print  of  his  monument  in  Malcolm's  '*  Londinium 
BLedivivuro,"  vol.  iii.).  and  during  the  preparations  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  new  church,  in  1788,  his  mouldering  remains  were  discovered  in  a  state  not 
unlike  the  figure  upon  the  tomb.  The  body  of  Bishop  Oilberi  Burnet  (who  hail 
lived  in  St.  John's  Square,  in  a  house  still  remaining,  which,  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago,  was  inhabited  by  the  late  celebrated  dissenting  minister.  Dr. 
Towers),  was  also  found  ;  together  with  the  coffins  of  several  of  his  family.  /)r. 
John  Be/l,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  August,  1566,  was  also  buried  in  the 
old  church,  together  with  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  afliuence. 
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raignedy  and  was  imployed  as  a  Store-house  for  the  Kings  toyles 
and  Tents  for  hunting,  and  for  the  Warres,  &c.  But  in  the  third 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixi,  the  Church  for  the  most  part,  to  wit,  the 
hody  and  side  iles,  with  the  great  bell-tower  (a  most  curious  piece 
of  workmanship,  graven,  gilt,  and  inameled,  to  the  great  beautify- 
ing of  the  citj,  and  passing  all  other  that  I  have  seen),  was 
undermined  and  blowne  up  with  gunpowder,  the  stone  thereof 
was  imployed  in  building  of  the  Lord  Protector's  house  at  the 
Strand.  That  part  of  the  Quire  which  remaineth,  with  some 
side  Chappels,  was  by  Cardinal  Poole  (in  the  raigne  of  Queene 
Mary)  closed  up  at  the  west  end,  and  otherwise  repaired,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  knight,  was  then  made  Lord  Prior  there, 
with  restitution  of  some  lands,  but  the  same  was  again  suppressed 
in  the  first  yecre  of  Q.  Elizabeth."* 

In  the  5th  of  James  I.  '*  all  the  site,  circuit,  and  precincts,  of  the 
late  Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  having  thereon  one  great 
mansion-house,  and  one  great  chapel  [that  is  the  choir],  and  contain- 
ing by  estimation  five  acres,'*  was  granted  in  free  socage  to  Ealph 
Freeman  and  his  heirs.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  choir,  &c.  became 
vested,  by  deed,  in  the  then  Lord  Burghley,  by  whose  daughter, 
Diana,  it  passed  in  marriage  to  Robert  Bruce,  afterwards  l£ar\  of 
Elgin,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  1706.  In  172 1 ,  the  estate  was 
purchased  by  a  builder  named  Mitchell  ('*  who  was  then  erecting  many 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  jRed  Lion  Street'*)^  and 
after  he  had  built  a  new  west  front,  and  fully  repaired  the  chapel, 
he  sold  the  whole,  in  1723,  together  with  two  messuages  fronting 
St.  John  Street,  for  £2,950,  to  the  commissioners  for  building 
fifty  new  churches.  In  the  same  year,  December  10th,  the  com- 
missioners, by  deed  enrolled  in  chancery,  set  out  the  boundaries 
of  a  new  parish,  and  declared  the  above  chapel,  after  consecration, 
to  be  the  parish  church,  by  the  name  of  St,  John's  Clerkenwell : 
it  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

The  old  gateway,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  St.  John's  S<juare, 
still  remains,  but  has  been  considerably  altered  from  its  original 
state.  In  James  the  First's  reign,  this  gate  was  the  habitation  of 
Sir  Roger  Wilbraham,  but  it  has  required  much  greater  cdebrity 
from  having  been  the  residence  of  Edward  Cave,  the  projector  of 
that  invaluable  repository  of  antiquarian  lore,  the  '^  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  which  was  first  published  at  St.  John's  Grate,  in  the 
year  1730.  It  has  long  been  differently  appropriated :  the  western 
side  and  upper  part  constitute  a  respectable  public  house,  called 
the  Jerusalem  Tavern :  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  parish  watch- 
house.f 

Priory  of  St,  Mary, — ^The  neighbouring  convent  of  Benedictine 

•  8tow*B  •♦Survey  of  London."  p.  817,  edit.  1618. 
f  Bniyley'b  Londiniana»  vol.  iii.  p.  279. 
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nuni,  called  the  priory  of  St.  Mary's,  Clerkenwell,  was  founded 
about  the  same  tune  as  the  hospital,  and  by  the  same  Jordan 
Brisset,*  at  the  instigation  also  of  the  priest  Robert,  who  dedicated 
it  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  assumption  of  our  Lady.  The 
first  prioress  was  Christina  ;t  the  last  Isabella  Sackville,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Richard  Sackville,  by  Isabel,  his  wife,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  John  Digges,  of  Barham,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
Esq.  Isabel,  the  prioress,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  October 
21,  1570,  12th  Elizabeth.  She  bequeathed  (by  her  last  will,)  her 
body  to  be  buried  in  Clerkenwell  Cnurch ;  and  ordained  the  Lord 
Buckhurst,  her  cousin,  executor  of  her  will,  if  it  should  please  his 
lordhips  to  take  the  pains.  Of  this  family  is  that  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Dorset.  Isabel  was  buried  near  the  high  altar,  with  the 
following  monumental  inscription : 

*'  Hie  jacet  Isabella  Sackville,  qua  fuit  priorissa  upar  prioratus 
de  Clerkenwel,  tempore  dissolutionis  ejusdem  prioratus  quae  fuit 
21  Octobris,  Ann.  Dom.  Millessimo  quingentessimo  f^ptuagesimo : 
et  Ann.  Reg.  Regin.  Elisab.  Dei  Gra*^  &c.  duodecuno.*'^ 

In  the  churchwarden's  book  for  the  year  1570,  is  the  following 
entry :  "  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Shckfieldy  was  buryd  in  the  quyr 
off  Clarkynwell,  some  tyme  pryrys  off  the  same  chyrche.  red 
to  the  curat,  Thomas  Cortys,  for  &e  breaking  off  the  ground,  109." 

At  the  dissolution,  this  priory  was  valued  according  to  Dugdale, 
at  £262  19^. 

According  to  Newcourt,  the  site  of  the  nunnery  at  length  became 
the  inheritance  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
Knight,  Lord  Ogle,  Viscount  Mansfield,  Earl,  then  Marquis,  and 
at  last  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  church  belonging;  to  the  old  priory,  not  only  served  the 
nuns  as  a  place  of  worship ;  but  also  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ; 
and  was  made  parochial  on  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  when  it 
was  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Less. 

In  1623,  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  in  part  fell  down ;  when 
it  was  rebuilt*  the  builder  raised  the  new  work  on  the  old  founda- 
tion ;  and  having  carried  on  the  same  with  more  than  ordinary 
expedition,  before  the  job  was  entirely  finished,  the  whole  fell 
down  and  destroyed  part  of  the  church :'  they  were  both  soon  after 
rebuilt,  in  a  very  unconnected  and  clumsy  style.  This  structure 
having  also  become  in  a  venr  decayed  and  ruinous  state,  petitions  were 
presented  to  parliament  to  have  it  rebuilt,  and  a  bill  passed  for  that 

*  Malcolm  has  asserted,  that  Brisset  gare  foarteeD  acres  of  lahd  to  Robert  on 

which  to  erect  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerasalem ;  bat  Mr.  Penant,  whose 

aathority  in  most  cases  few  will  be  iaclined  to  dispute,  seems  to  think  that  this 

land  was  given  to  Robertas  for  the  religions  honse  of  the  Benedictine  nans 

f  ••  An.  IX,  of  S.  reg."  Regist.  in  Cot.  Lib.  abi.  supra. 

♦  V.  Col   Peer.  Sir  E.  Brvdgos,  II.  lOi. 
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purpose,  in  consequence  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  Decem- 
ber, 1788,  and  the  present  church  consecrated  by  Dr.  Porteus, 
Bishop  of  London,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1792.  The  materials  of 
the  old  church  sold  for  £800.* 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  architecture  or 
ornaments  of  the  present  church.  The  inside  is  rather  plain, 
without  pillars.  The  pulpit  more  than  usually  elevated ;  the 
ceiling  flat.  In  one  or  the  galleries  is  a  fine-toned  organ,  by 
England.  The  altar-piece,  under  a  large  blank  Venetian  window, 
is  of  the  Doric  order,  with  pediments,  and  decorated  with  various 
gilded  utensils  peculiar  to  the  communion. 

In  the  old  church  were  monuments  to  several  people  of  eminence, 
particularly  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  who  died  in 
1653,  aged  eighty  years;  several  of  the  noble  family  of  Booth, 
Lords  Delamere.  Here  also  was  interred  the  body  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, as  also  that  of  John  Weever,  the  great  collector  of  funeral 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  He  died  in  1632,  aged  fifty-six,  and 
left  his  own  quaint  epitaph  as  follows: 

Lancaahire  gare  roe  breath,  and  Cambridge  edacation : 
Middlesex  gave  me  death,  and  this  church  my  horoation, 
And  Chriit  to  me  hath  given  a  place  with  him  in  heaven. 

MUtis  80QB  56  .f 

He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  folio  volume,  published 
in  1631,  intituled  **  Funeral  Monuments,"  a  work  of  considerable 
utility.? 

On  a  pillar  at  the  west  end  of  the  chlirch,  were  the  following 
lines  on  a  table,  with  a  black  frame,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Weever : 

'*  Weever,  who  laboar'd  in  a  learned  strain. 
To  make  men  long  since  dead  to  live  again, 
And  with  expense  of  oil  and  ink  6\fi  watch 
From  the  worm's  month  the  sleeping  corpse  to  snatch, 
Hath  bv  his  industry  begot  a  way 
Death  (who  insidiates  all  things)  to  betray ; 

*  Pennant,  has  preserved  a  view  of  ii  when  half  destroyed  :  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
informs  ns,  that  a  cat  was  found  in  one  of  ttte  walls,  inclosed  in  a  littld*eqQare 
cavity,  probably  entombed  alive;  adding,  that  if  snch  is  the  fact,  it  was  "  to  the 
endless  disgrace  of  the  workmen,  whom  we  find,  by  this  instance,  to  have  been 
eqoally  inhuman  yrith  some  of  the  populace  of  our.  day,  in  torturing  onresstiog 
animds ;  which  of  all  cowardice  is  most  detestable.  They  certainly  little  supposed 
poor  Grimalkin  would  have  been  preserved  six  hundred  year«,  and  afterwards 
inclosed  in  a  glass  case  as  a  curiosity  (as  she  now  is)  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  near 
the  church.    Without  doubt  the  oldest  azi  mummy  extant  in  £urope.*' 

f  Pennant  gives  someV^hat  a  different  reading ;  as  birih  Cor  breath  in  the  first 
line :  he  also  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  1 1 7,  the  year  1634, 
as  the  date  of  his  decaase.  Malcolm  informs  us  *'  this  industrious  collector's 
tomb  was  sought  for  in  the  churchyard,  by  order  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
while  the  church  was  rebuilding,  but  without  success."  Londinium  Redivivum. 
III.  221. 

I  This  work  was  first  published  in  1631.  and  the  introductory  epittle  it  dated 
from  his  house  in  Clerkenwell  Close,  the  28th  of  May. 

3  M 
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BederaaiDg  freely,  by  his  care  and  cost. 

Many  a  ai^  hearse,  which  time  long  siaoe  gave  lost  I 

And  to  forgotten  dust  snch  spirit  did  give, 

To  make  it  in  oar  memories  to  live ; 

For  wheresoever  a  ruined  tomb  he  fonod, 

His  pen  hath  built  it  new  oat  of  the  ground, 

Twixt  earth  and  him  this  interchange  we  find» 

She  hath  to  him,  he  been  to  her  like  kind : 

She  was  his  mother,  he  (a  grateful  child). 

Made  her  his  theme,  in  a  laiige  work  compiled 

Of  Funeral  Reiicks,  and  brave  stractures  rear*d 

On  such  as  seem'd  unto  her  roost  endear 'd : 

Alternately  a  grave  to  him  she  lent. 

O'er  which  his  book  remains  a  Monument." 

This  church  had  also  the  honour  of  being  the  depository  of  the 
remains  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  celebrated  musical  small-coal-man, 
and  experimental  chemist,  who  resided  in  a  house,  where  he  sold 
coals,  m  Aylesbury  Street*  at  the  corner  of  Jerusalem  Passage, 
leading  into  St.  John's  Square,  on  the  site  since  occupied  by  the 
Clerkenwell  Charity  School.  This  eccentric  genius,  so  welb 
known  during  a  great  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  a  native 
of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  came  early  to  London,  and.  bound 
himself  apprentice  to  a  small-coal-man,  in  St.  John's  Street,  for  the 
term  of  seven  years ;  which  having  expired,  and  his  master  giving 
him  a  sum  of  money  not  to  set  up  for  himself  in  the  same 
business,  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  remained  till 
his  fund  was  exhausted;  which  probably  not  being  very  large, 
soon  took  place.  He  then  returned  to  London ;  and  though  his 
master  was  still  living,  he  commenced  business  in  the  same  line. 
The  house  which  he  occupied  was,  when  he  took  it,  an  old  stable. 
This  he  contrived  to  convert  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  repository 
for  his  stock  in  trade.  Some  time  after  he  became  an  expert 
chemist,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  moveable  laboratory,  made  several 
new  and  important  experiments.  This  laboratory  was  his  own 
invention. 

But  Mr.  Britton's  skill  lay  principally  in  the  talent  he  possessed 
for  m^sic ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  as  the  first  person  who  intro- 
duced a  concert  into  this  country,  he  was  indented  for  his  great 
fiime. 

He  first  established  what  was  called  a  musicals  dub,  which 
met  in  his  own  house  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years^  Sir 
Boger  L'Estrange,  who  was  one  of  Britton's  admirers,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  suggest  this  idea  of  a  musical  club,  or 
concert.  It  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  that  persons  of  the 
first  literary  abilities  honoured  Mr.  Britton's  Musical  Society 
with  their  company.  Often  when  he  has  been  passing  the  street 
in  his  blue  linen  frock,  and  with  his  sack  of  small-coal  on  his 

♦  Mr.  Malcolm  says  ♦'  next  to  St.  John's  Gate,  III.  223. 
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backy  which  he  retailed  out  to  his  customers,  he  has  been  pointed 
out  with  this  exclamation:  ^' There  goes  the  8malUcoal-man» 
who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  a  musical  peiformer,  and  a  companion 
for  gentlemen  !*'  On  the  ground-floor  of  his  house  was  his  depo- 
sitory for  small-coal ;  over  that  the  concert,  or  music-room,  very 
long  and  narrow.  The  stairs  to  this  room,  like  those  leading  to 
some  of  the  galleries  in  stable-yards,  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
house ;  but  as  Mr.  Britton's  concerts  long  remained  without  a  rival, 
they  attracted  audiences,  polite  beyond  expectation.  A  lady  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  kin^om,  and  one  of  the  first  beauties  of  her  time, 
used  to  say,  that  m  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed  in  hearing  Mr. 
Britton's  concert,  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  difficulty  with 
which  she  ascended  the  steps  that  led  to  it 

At  these  concerts.  Dr.  Tepusch,  and  firequently  Mr.  Handel, 
played  the  harpsichord ;  Mr.  Bannister,  the  first  violin.  Dubourg, 
then  a  child,  played  his  first  solo  at  Britton's  concert,  standing 
upon  a  joint  stool,  but  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  splendour  of 
the  assembly,  that  he  was  near  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  way  that  Britton  came  by  his  death  was  remarkable.  A 
blacksmith  named  Honeyman,  who  was  a  ventriloquist,  and  also 
fond  of  fun  and  mischief,  was  introduced  to  Britton^  concert  by  a 
Mr.  Bobe,  (a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Clerkenwell,)  for  the  purpose 
of  announcmg  to  poor  Britton  that  he  should  die  within  a  few 
hours,  unless  he  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees  and  said  the 
Lord's  prayer.  This  it  is  said,  he  dia ;  but,  however  took  his  bed, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  This  occurred  in  September,  1714,  and, 
according  to  the  parish  books,  he  was  buried  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Besides  a  considerable  library,  he  left  his  wife  a  large  collection 
or  old  MSS.,  printed  music,  and  musical  instruments,  which  were 
sold  by  auction. 

Pardon  Church-yard^  was  on  the  north  side  of  Wilderness 
How.  When  the  direful  Pestilence^  which  breaking  out  in  the  £ast 
Indies  and  Tartary,  spread  itself  westward  through  every  country 
on  the  globe,  and  at  length  reached  England,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  its  progress,  it  *'  so  wasted  and  spoyled  the  people  that  scarce 
the  tenth  person  of  all  sorts  was  left  alive ;  and  the  dead  were 
buried  in  fields  and  waste  grounds,  the  church-yards  becoming 
inadequate  to  contain  them,  f  This  calamity  began  at  London, 
about  the  feast \)f  All  Saints,  1348,  and  it  raged,  with  more  or  less 
violence,  till  the  year  1357.  During  that  interval  several  pieces  of 
land,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  were  purchased  by  benevolent 
individuals,  and  assigned  for  burial  places.  Among  them  was  the 
waste  land  now  formmg  the  grounds  of  the  Charter  House,  wherein 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  human  bodies,  who  had  perished  by  the 
plague,  were  in  one  year  consigned  to  their  native  dust]:    That 

♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  41'7.  ♦  Stow*8  "Chronicle/*  p  385:  edit.  1600, 

t  Stow*»  "  Survey."  p.  806;  edit.  1618. 
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ground  which  had  been  bought  for  the  purpose  by  the  brave  Sur 
Walter  Manny,  in  1349,  adjoined  od  the  north,  to  a  smaller  plot 
called  No  Mdn's  Land^  which  had  been  purchased  in  the  preceding 
year  by  Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  and  appropnated  to  a 
similar  use.  The  good  bishop  inclosed  it  with  a  orick  wall,  and 
**  builded  <liereupon  a  proper  Chappell ;"  which,  in  Stow*8  time, 
had  been  enlarged  and  made  a  dwelling  house ;  and  *'  this  burying 
plot,"  Stow  continues,  **  is  become  a  faire  garden,  retaining  the  old 
name  of  Pardon  Chttrch-yard*' 

Our  historian  states  further,  that  after  Sir  Walter  Manny  had 
established  a  monastery  of  Carthusians,  on  the  spot  before  mex^ 
tioned,  in  1371,  he  gave  the  monks  '^  the  three  acres  of  land,  lying 
without  the  walls,  on  the  north  pait,  betwixt  the  lands  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  the  lands  of  the  Prior  of  St.  John ; 
which  three  acres  being  purchased,  inclosed,  and  dedicated  by 
Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  as  is  aforeshewed,  remained 
till  our  time  by  the  name  of  Pardon  Church-yard,  and  served  for 
burying  of  such  as  desperately  ended  their  lives,  or  were  executed 
for  felonies,  who  were  fetched  thither,  usually,  in  a  close  cart, 
vayled  over  and  covered  with  black,  having  a  plaine  white  crosse 
thwarting,  and  at  the  fore-end  a  St.  John's  crosse  without,  and 
within,  a  bell  ringing  by  shaking  of  the  cart,  whereby  the  same 
might  be  heard  when  it  passed :  and  this  was  called  the  Friery 
Caarty  which  bebnged  to  St.  Johh's,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
Sanctuary." 

Mr.  P^gge,  in  his  "  Curialia,"*  speaking  of  this  burial-place,  and 
of  the  information  concerning  it  detailed  by  Stow,  observes, — **^  we 
may  hence  infer,  that  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  of  the  name  of  Pardon  Church-yard^  was  of  the  same 
nature,  and  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  such  whose  lives  came 
to  the  like  tinhappy  conclusions,  and  whose  bodies  were  interred 
with  similar  ceremonies. 

'*  This  however  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  say,  when  we  revert  to 
the  spirit  of  the  preceding  times ;  for  at  this  period  some  secrets  of 
the  grave  were  laid  open,  hitherto  practised  by  the  Romanists,  and 
not  suspected  by  the  Protestants. 

"  Pardons  for  offences  of  the  deepest  die,  as  well  as  InduU 
genciea  for  the  commission  of  those  of  a  lighter  shade,  were  known 
to  have  been  part  of  the  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Pope  at  a  market 
price ;  though  it  was  not  understood  by  the  Protestants,  till  liter 
the  demolition  of  the  chantries,  and  depopulation  of  the  chutrch- 
vards,  that  Pardons  were  more  than  a  verbal  and  momentary  conso- 
lation.  It  then  appeared,  however,  that  written  Pardons^  drawn 
up  in  form  by  ecclesiastical  scriveners  and  notaries,  were  actually 
buried  with  those  who  paid,  or  whose  friends  paid,  competently 
for  them ;  while  the  purchasers  were  delusively  persuaded  of  their 

•  ♦  Vide  Part  iv.  p.  40. 
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•fflcacy,  and  that  they  would  operate  beyond  the  grave.*  Such  was 
the  fact,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  personal  evidence ;  for  Mr. 
Strype  cites  Dr.  Walter  Haddon,  an  eye-witness  to  some  of*  those 
dis-interments,  who  says  that,  '*  among  a  great  number  of  rotten 
carcasses,  were  found  caskets  full  of  Pardons,  safely  folded  and 
lapt  together,   at  the  bottom  of  their  graves." 

Clerkenwell  was  formerly  the  residence  of  numerous  persons 
of  figure  and  consequence  in  the  world ;  and  the  names  of  many  of 
them  have  been  preserved  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  of  the  date  of 
1619,  and  an  old  book  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  many  othersv 
with  the  rents  they  respectively  paid  in  the  year  1667.  The 
liighest  rent  paid  was  that  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  House,  which 
was  jC130;  and  the  two  lowest  those  of  Sir  John  North,  rated  at 
£12,  and  Henry  Dacres,  Esq.  at  £10.  The  Earl  of  Northampton's 
House,  with  lands  to  it,  paid  £100. 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  house  in  Clerkenwell 
Close,  where  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  J.  was  signed. f 

Of  this  house  Weeverjl  says,  '*  within  the  Close  of  this  Nunnery 
(now  called  Clerkenwell  Close)  is  a  spacious  fair  house,  built  of 
late  by  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  Knight,  deceased ;" — "  which  name," 
says  Mr.  Skinner,  in  the  valuable  miscellany  just  referred  to, 
(supposed  the  son  of  a  former,  but  without  a  title)  *'  is  found  in 
the  list  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  (the  king's)  execu- 
tion." It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Cromwell  ever 
actually  resided  here.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  house  was 
occupied  by  Colonel  Titus,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  named  Newcastle  House.  In  the  5th  of  Edward 
YL,  the  site  of  the  Nunnery  was  alienated  by  the  crown  to  Thomas 
Culpeper,  Esq.,  and  by  him,  in  the  same  year,  to  John  Ay  1  worth, 
of  MaribonCj  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  £500.  It  was  afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  knt. ;  and  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  knt.,  afterwards  Earl,  Marquis,  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  for  his 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.  It  was  a  long  edifice  of  brick,  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  having  gates  and  a  small  court  before  the  middle 
entrance.  Its  last  occupant  was  an  eminent  cabinet-maker,  named 
Mallet;  some  time  after  whose  decease  it  was  wholly  demolished, 
and  the  buildings  called  J^eweasile  l^lace  were  erected  on  its 
site. 

That  eccentric  literary  character,  Margc&ret,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, resided  at  Newcastle  House  for  several  years  after  the 
Bestontion,  and  there  she  composed  a  part  of  the  numerous  works 
which  have  procured  her  the  renown  of  having  been  the  most 
prolific  of  female  writers. 

^  Vide  Stripe's  **  Memorials,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

f  Gent.  Blag.  Vol.  Iviii.  p.  501. 

\  Funeral  Monnments,  p.  430,  as  cited  in  Gent.  Mag.  itl  sup. 
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Her  grace  died  in  December,  1673,  and  was  interred  in  the* 
north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey;  where  also  the  duke 
himself,  whose  decease  occurred  on  Christmas  day,  1676,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  was  afterwards  buried.  He  had  previously 
erected  the  stately  monument  which  commemorates  their  decease , 
and  upon  which  are  recumbent  statues  of  this  illustrious  couple 
in  white  marble,  lying  on  a  n^t  and  mattress,  with  their  heads 
reposing  on  embroidered  cushions.  The  duke  is  partly  clad  in 
armour,  but  has  an  ermined  mantle,  a  huge  perriwig,  and  a  neck- 
cloth tied  in  a  large  bow  beneath  the  chin.  His  duchess  is 
arrayed  in  a  long  flowing  mantle,  lined  with  ermine,  and  fastened 
across  the  breast  by  a  jewelled  brooch :  at  the  elbows  are  large 
ruffles :  the  breast  and  the  lower  part  of  the  arms  are  expos^. 
Her  hair  is  braided  over  the  forehead,  but  descends  in  ringlets 
upon  the  neck  ai^d  shoulders :  large  pearls  are  pendant  from  her 
ears.  Her  right  hand  8upi>orts  a  part  of  her  drapery;  her  left 
sustains  an  open  book,  with  a  pen-case  and  ink-horn.  The 
inscribed  epitaph  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  remarks  of 
Addison :  the  English  part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

^'  Here  lyes  the  Loyall  Duks  of  Nbwcastlb  and  his  DucHSsSy 
his  second  Wife,  by  whome  he  had  no  issue:  her  name  was 
Margarett  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas,  of 
Colchester:  a  noble  uimilie,  for  all  the  Brothers  were  Valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  Virtuous.  The  Dutches  was  a  wise,  wittie,  and 
learned  Lady,  which  her  many  Bookes  doe  well  testifie.  She 
was  a  most  Virtuous  and  a  Loveing  and  carefull  Wife,  and  was 
with  her  Lord  all  the  time  of  his  Jbamshment  and  miseries,  and 
when  he  came  home  never  parted  from  him  in  his  solitary  retire- 
ments." 

The  expenditure  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  his  loss  of  property  from  senuestrations,  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  £941,300. 

Another  eccentric,  but  much  less  estimable  inhabitant  of 
Newcastle  House,  was  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Albonarle,  and 
afterwards  of  Montague.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  was  married 
(anno  1669)  to  Christopher  Monck,  second  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
when  the  latter  was  only  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her 
inordinate  pride,  acting  on  a  wayward  and  peevish  temper,  made 
the  duke,  according  to  Granger,  frequently  toink  a  bottte  a, much 
more  desirable  comjxanion  than  herself,*  and  also  induced  other 
irregularities,  for  which  the  dissipated  noanners  of  the  court  fur- 
nished but  too  gross  an  example.  After  his  decease,  in  1668,  at 
Jamaica,  the  duchess,  whose  vast  estate,  inherited  from  her 
ancestors,  had  inflated  her  vanity  to  that  degree  as  to  produce 
mental  aberration,  resolved  never  again  to  give  her  hand  to  any 

♦  •*  Biographical  History,"  Vol.  iv.  p.  1S8. 
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one  but  a  sovereign  prince.  Her  great  property  attracted  suitors, 
but,  true  to  ber  resolution,  she  rejected  them  all,  until  Balph 
Montague,  third  lord,  and  first  duke  of  that  name,  achieved  the 
conquest,  by  courting  her  as  Emperor  of  China.*  H«  also 
married  her  in  that  character,  but  afterwards  played  the  tyrant, 
and  kept  her  in  such  strict  confinement,  that  her  relations  com- 
pelled him  to  produce  her  in  open  court,  to  prove  that  she  was 
alive.  She  resided  in  the  ground  apartment  of  Montague  House, 
now  the  British  Museum,  during  his  grace*s  life,  whom  she 
survived  nearly  thirty  years,  and  at  last  died  of  mere  old  age, 
at  Newcastle  House,  August  28,  1738,  aged  ninety-six  years. 
Until  the  time  of  her  decease,  she  is  said  to  have  been  constantly 
served  on  the  knee,  as  a  sovereign.f 

Aylesbury  House  and  gardens,  now  occupied  by  Aylesbury 
Street,  running  from  St.  John  Street,  east  to  Clerkenwell  Green, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  These  premises,  at  the  great  plunder,  were  granted  to 
the  Bruces,  Earls  ot  Aylesbury ;  who  made  the  house  their  resi- 
dence. Earl  Robert,  deputy  earl-marshal,  dates  numbers  of  his 
letters,  in  1671,  from  this  house.  He  was  the  first  earl  of  this 
name,  being  the  second  Earl  of  Elgin.  Having  given  great  proofs 
of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  during  his  troubles,  and  been  instru- 
mental in  the  restoration  of  his  royal  son,  he  was,T)n  the  18th  of 
March,  1663-4,J  created  Baron  Bruce,  of  Skelton,  in  the  county 
of  York ;  Viscount  Bruce,  of  Ampthill,  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  He  died  at  his 
seat,  at  Ampthill,  and  was  buried  there,  in  October,  1665. 
Anthony  a  Wood§  gives  him  the  following  character :  '^  He  was 
a  learned  person,  and  otherwise  well  qualified ;  was  well  versed 
in  English  history  and  antiquities,  a  lover  of  all  such  as  were 
professors  of  those  studies,  and  a  curious  collector  of  manuscripts, 
especially  of  those  which  related  to  England  and  English  anti 
quities.  Besides  also,  he  was  a  lover  of  the  regular  clergy,  as 
those  of  Bedfordshire  and  Bucks  knew  well  enough." 

Berkeley  Street^  leading  from  Red  Lion  Street  to  St.  John's 
Lane,  and  also  a  court  within  it,  were  so  named  from  a  mansion 
of  the  Lords  Berkeley,  which  stood  here  in  Charles  the  First's 
time,  and  probably  much  earlier.  The  body  of  Elizabeth  Berkeley, 
who  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  church  of  St.  James' 
Clerkenwell,  was  partly  uncovered  when  the  new  church  was 
"^      It  J  "  ' 


tin,  in  1788.  ^  It  appeared  in  a  perfect  state  dressed  in  the 
fasdion  of  the  time  with  brown  gloves  on  the  hands,  but  was 
immediately  closed  up  without  further  examination.    She  was 

♦  This  story  was  dramatized  by  Colloy  Gibber,  in  his  comedy  of  the  **  The 
Doable  Qallaot,  or  Sick  Lady's  Core.** 

t  Bray1ey*s  Londioiana,  Vol.  i.  p.  123.  t  Bill,  sign.  16  Car.  II. 

§  Fasti  Oxoniensis,  Vol.  I.  p.  887. 
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second  wife  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  knight,  who  was  standard 
bearer  to  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Sessions  House  is  on  ClerkentveU  Green^  about  two 
hundred  yards  south-west  of  the  church.  The  old  Shire  Hall, 
,or  Sessions  House  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  originally  named 
Hickes'  Hall,  was  in  St  John  Street,  near  Smithfield  JBars.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  -of  James  I.,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Baptist 
Hickes,  knight,  at  the  cost,  as  stated  by  Stow,  of  £600.*  This 
building  haying  become  ruinous,  the  county  obtained  an  act  o& 
.parliament,  in  1779,  to  build  a  new  one,  which  was  erected  from 
.the  designs  of  Mr.  Bogers;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  20lh 
of  August  1779,  and  it  was  opened  for  business  in  1782. 

ClerkenwcU  Prison^  is  a  large  and  substantial  building,  on  the 
north  of  St.  James'  Church,  not  far  distant  from  the  Session9 
House;  it  was  erected  some  time  after  the  demolition  of  the 
ancient  prison,  called  the  Cage,  which  was  taken  down  in  the 
year  1614.t  The  present  building  has  been  frequently  enlarged 
and  repaired. 

The  J^en>  Prison  of  Clerkenwell,  or  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison, 
is  eastward  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  Boad,  nearly  opposite  Guildford 
Street.    It  is  the  house  of  correction  for  the  county  ot  Middlesex. 

The  East^n  Boundary  of  Clerkenwell,  and  the  western 
extremity  of  St.  Luke's  parish  meet  each  other,  where  Upper 
Ash  by  Street  enters  Goswell  Street  Road;  and  where  Lower 
Ashby  Street  enters  St.  John  Street  Boad,  at  its  commencement, 
there  w«8  some  time  ago,  a  very  large  house  called  Northampton 
House,  which  has  been  taken  down;  also  Northampton  Square, 
and  several  streets  here,  as  Perceval  Street,  Compton  Street,  &c., 
indicate  by  their  names,  to  what  family  this  part  of  the  metropolis 
belongs :  the  Earl  of  Northampton  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  road,  near 
the  New  Biver  Head.  Its  performances  are  limited  to  burlettas, 
ballets,  pantomimes,  melo-dramas,  &c.  It  is  open  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1765, 
when,  ap  Mr.  Malcolm  has  stated,  "  the  old  building  was  taken 
down,  and  the  new  one  tiled  in  seven '  weeks.  The  inside  of  this 
threatre  has  been  since  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  £1500,  in  a  very 
splendid  style. 

The  J^erti  Biver  Head  is  at  a  short  distance,  southward,  from 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  The  work  to  which  this  belongs  is  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  th%  kind  which  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  can  anywhere  furnish.  The  New 
River  was  cut  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  and  completed  in  1613, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  metropolis  with  water,  nfhich 
is  brought,  oy  this  aqueduct,  from  Amwell,  near  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  its  course,  passing  over  an  extent  (according  to  an 

♦  Stow's  London  p.  288.  f  Vestry  Book»  as  cited  by  Malculm. 
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exact  measurement)  of  thirty-eight  miles,  three  quarters,  and 
sixteen  poles.  About  two  hundred  bridges  cross  the  New  River, 
at  various  places ;  and  a  subterraneous  channel,  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  length,  is  made  at  Islington,  where  it  passes  under  the 
Lower  Street  from  the  Thatched  House  to  Colebrook  Row ;  at  the 
end  of  which  it  once  more  emerges  to  light,  and  runs  in  a  steady 
course  to  the  City  Road,  where  it  again  runs  under  ground  to 
the  end,  east  of  Gwyn's  Buildings.  An  arch  is  thrown  over  the 
river  to  Islington  Road ;  after  which  it  opens  in  front  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  and,  by  a  sort  of  platform  or  bridge,  leading  from  the 
Hugh  Myddleton's  Head  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre,  it  is 
covered,  and  is  seen  no  more  till  it  enters  the  basin  within  the 
indosure  called  the  J^ero  Rwer  Head,  The  basin  is  circular, 
and  of  great  extent,  having  been  frequently  enlarged.  The  water 
passes  from  this  place,  through  sluices, .  into  large  cisterns  of 
brick- work;  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes  of  six  or 
seven  inches'  bore,  called  mains,  for  carrying  forward  the  water 
to  all  the  numerous  districts,  and  b^  smaller  pipes  to  the  houses. 
Fire  engines  and  appropriate  machmery  are  required  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  numerous  extensive  districts  above  the  level  of 
the  chief  reservoir,  and  to  prevent  accidents  from  confined  air. 
The  number  of  tenants  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company  is 
above  sixty-seven  thousand;  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
is  dail^  supplied  exceeds  thirteen  millions  of  gallons,  being  about 
two  millions  of  cubic  feet. 

Bagnigge  Wells  is  in  Coldbath  Fields,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  road  from  Clerkenwell  Green  to  Pentonville.  This  once 
celebrated  place  of  public  entertainment  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  in  1767,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  two  springs 
of  water;  the  one,  chalyheate,  the  other,  cathartic.  In  later 
times,  this  place  has  been  chiefly  used  as  tea-gardens,  and  for 
evening  concerts. 

Pentonville  is  a  considerably  extensive  district,  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence,  between  Islington  and  Battle  Bridge, 
and  occupying  the  northern  extremity  of  Clerkenwell.  It  is  of 
modern  erection,  consisting  of  numerous  handsome  streets  and 
rows  of  houses,  none  of  which,  except  White  Conduit  House 
and  one  or  two  others,  are  more  than  sixty  years  old.  This 
village  derives  its  name  from  Henry  Penton,  Esq.,  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  who  died,  in  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

White  Conduit  Hotise  is  in  Penton  Street,  and  derives  its  name 
from  an  ancient  stone  conduit,  built  over  a  spring  of  water,  which 
formerly  supplied  the  Charter  House,  by  means  of  leaden  pipes 
extending  to  that  foundation.  The  extreme  pleasantness  of  its 
situation  has  lon^  rendered  this  place  of  public  entertainment 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  particularly  to  its  London  visitors  in 
their  summer  evening  excursions.     The  gardens  are  then  crowJed 

3  N 
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to  excess,  and  also  on  other  fine  evenings  this  place  has  numerons 
Yisitors.  It  is  also  much  used  for  public  meetings.  From  these 
gardens,  Graham  and  other  eeronauts  have  many  times  ascended 
in  their  balloons.  As  a  means  of  increasing  their  celebrity,  they 
were  opened,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  as  a  minor  Yauxhall,  with 
fireworks,  rope-dancing,  and  other  amusements ;  and  having  main- 
tained its  fame  for  nearly  a  century,  this  house  yet  continues  to 
excite  public  attention  by  new  and  unexpected  objects  of  attract 
tion. 

JPenianmlle  Chapel^  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Battle 
Bridge  to  the  Angel  at  Islington,  is  a  well-built  and  handsome 
edifice,  from  the  designs  of  Thomas  Hardwick,  Esq.;  it  is 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother 
church  at  Clerkenwell  Green. 

St,  Mark's  Churchy  Myddleton  Square,  was  erected  in  1827, 
and  consecrated  January  1,  1828,  by  Dr.  Howley,  Lord  Bishop 
of  London:  the  architect  was  W.  Chadwell  Mylne,  Esq.  The 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  accommodated  in  this  church  is 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  exclusive  of  fourteen  sittings  re- 
served to  the  New  River  Company,  which  corporation  presented 
the  site  of  the  church.  The  whole  cost  of  the  commissioners 
was  £16,000,  and  the  further  sum  of  £2000  was  voted  by  the 
parish.  A  new  church  has  also  been  erected  near  Lloyd's  Square. 
It  is  a  plain  building,  in  what  is  called  the  modem  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Philip. 

8pa  Fields  Chapel  is  in  Exmouth  Street.  Previous  to  the  year 
1779,  this  building  was  a  tea-house,  denominated  the  Pantheon ; 
but  having  been  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herb^t  Joues,  a 
popular  preacher,  and  others,  was  opened  as  a  chapel.  The  large 
^rden  was  converted  into  a  burial-ground,  and  persons  were 
interred  at  lower  prices  than  at  the  parish-church.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Sellon,  the  curate,  commenced  a  suit  against  the  proprietors, 
which  continued  till  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  took  the  chapel 
under  her  patronage,  and  resided  in  the  adjoining  house:  thus 
the  chapel  might  be  deemed  hers,  in  right  of  her  peerage.  This 
settled  the  dispute.  The  chapel  is  a  rotunda;  the  windows, 
square  and  small ;  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  slated  cupola, 
on  which  stood,  for  several  years,  the  god  Apollo.  The  interior 
is  neat,  and  well  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  a  large  congre- 
gation. 

The  London  Female  Penitentiaryy  Pentonville,  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  New  Road,  between  Battle  Bridge  and  the  Angel 
at  Islington.  This  excellent  institution  was  founded  in  1807,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  from  want  and  misery  some  of  those 
numerous  unhappy  females,  who  having  become  lost  to  decent 
society,  seek  to  prolong  a  miserable  existence  by  prostitution.  In 
a  well  written  report  of  this  institution  when  it  had  only  been  in 
operation  four  years,  we  find  a  clear  and  concise  view  of  the 
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varioui  causes  which  have  hrought  hither  the  unhappy  ohjects 
who  have  applied  for  protection.  The  committee  inform  us  that 
*'  Of  those  who  have  applied,  the  ^average  age  is  ^om  fifteen  to 
twenty  years*  Some  of  those  who  have  heen  received  into  the 
charity  were  poor  orphan  children,  who,  in  their  tender  years  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  designing  women,  hy  whom  they  had  heen 
treated  with  atrocious  harharity.  Others  who  had  moved  in  a 
superior  condition  of  life,  when  neither  destitute  nor  forsaken, 
Toiuniarily  ahandoncd  their  vicious  courses,  at  once  detesting 
their  sin  and  dreading  its  hitter  consequences.  Others,  again,  to 
wham  this  asylum  has  heen  emphatically  a  true  shelter,  had  heen  the 
wretched  victims  of  false  friends.  Some  natives  of  foreign  climes, 
brought  over  to  this  country  by  their  betrayers,  after  passing 
through  various  scenes  of  distress,  at  length  found  their  way  to 
this  house  of  mercy.  A  few,  also,  who,  in  moments  of  despair, 
had  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves,  have  become 
its  penitent,  thankful,  and  happy  inmates.  The  young  women  in 
this  hospital,  are  employed  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  work 
suitable  to  their  sex,  education,  and  habits. 

Ladf/  Owen's  Alma-hottses  and  Free  Grammar  School^  are 
near  the  termination  of  the  Islington  Boad  from  John  Street,  and 
not  far  from  the  Angel  Inn.  These  alms-houses  were  founded 
in  1609  for  ten  widows  of  Islington.  An  arrow  from  the  bow  of 
an  archer,  exercising  in  Islington  Fields,  having  pierced  the  high- 
crowned  hat  of  the  foundress,  she  raised  these  alms-houses,  as  a 
votive  offering  of  gratitude,  for  the  protection  she  experienced. 
She  also  establish^  a  school  for  twenty-five  boys  in  the  same 
parish,  and  that  of  Glerkenwell.  These  alms-houses  and  school 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Brewers'  Company,  they  stand  on 
the  ground  where  the  accident  happened,  this  part  being  at  that 
time  one  entire  open  space  of  ground  or  field. 

The  Fmihury  Dispensary^  is  in  Glerkenwell,  at  29,  St.  John 
Street;  it  was  instituted  in  1780,  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
medicine  and  advice  to  the  necessitous  poor,  either  at  the  Dispen- 
sary, or  at  their  own  homes.  The  district  to  which  the  bounties  of 
this  institution  extend,  includes  the  mrishes  of  Glerkenwell,  St. 
Sepulchre,  "Within  and  Without,  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Great  and 
Less,  the  Liberties  of  the  Bolls,  and  Glasshouse  Yard,  the  parish 
of  St  Luke,  the  town  of  Islington,  that  part  of  St,  Pancras  which 
lies  south  of  the  New  Boad,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury. 

The  celebrated  Cold  Bath,  is  in  Cold  Bath  Square,  and  is  con  • 
veniently  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 

Finibury  Artillery  Ground  is  on  the  western  side  of  Finsbury 
Square,  from  which  it  is  entered  at  No.  18,  Artillery  Place; 
there  are  also  entrances  up  Artillery  Court,  Chiswell  Street,  and 
from  Bunhill  Bow.  Several  centuries  ago,  it  was  described  as 
consisting  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields,  forming  a  part  of  the 
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ancient  manor  of  Finsbury^  or  Fensbury,  which  was  granted,  in 
1215,  byKobertde  Baldock,  Prebendary  of  Hali well  and  Finsbury, 
with  the  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedra!, 
to  the  ma^or  and  citizens  of  London.  In  1498,  this  portion  of  the 
ancient  district  was  converted  into  a  large  open  field,  for.  the  use 
of  the  London  archers. 

Hie  jirmoury  House  is  a  handsome  building,  entered  by  a  porch 
formed  by  two  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  on  two  pilasters  support- 
ing a  balcony.  In  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  pediment  supported 
at  the  comers  by  quoins :  on  the  top  are  placed  several  large  balls ; 
and  on  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  a  lofty  flag-stafiF.  The  hall  of 
the  armoury  is  hung  round  with  breastplates,  hehnets,  and  drums, 
and  fronting  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  pair  of  iron  gates,  leading 
to  a  spacious  staircase  painted  with  military  ornaments.  In  a  large 
room  above  stairs  are  two  chimney-pieces;  the  one  ornament^ 
with  the  Eing*s  Arms,  and  the  other  with  those  of  the  Artillery 
Company.  The  walls  of  this  room,  are  decorated  with  guns, 
swords,  and  bayonets,  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  company, 
handsomely  arranged. 

This  Ground  was  anciently,  with  the  land  on  the  north  sid^  as 
far  as  Old  Street,  called  Bonhill,  or  Bunhill  Fields,  and  included 
that  part  now  called  Tindals^  or  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground. 
This  was  first  let  by  the  city  of  London,  in  1665,  by  lease,  to  Dr. 
Tindal,  who  converted  it  into  a  cemetery  for  the  Dissenters.*  Over 
the  west  gate  of  it  was  the  following  inscription :  This  church- 
yard was  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  thtf  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Laurence,  knight.  Anno 
Dom.  1665,  and  afterwards  the  gates  thereof  were  built,  add 
finished  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Bloudworth,  knight,  Anno 
Dom.  1666. 

Finshury  Square.  In  1768,  the  city  having  obtained  a  lease  of 
Finsbury,  from  Dr.  Wilson,  then  prebendary,  it  was  their  intention 
to  extend  some  of  the  improvements  then  in  contemplation  over 
the  site  of  the  Artillery  Ground;  but  the  company  would  not 
consent  to  any  agreement  for  quitting  their  ground,  which  they 
held  of  the  city  by  an  under  lease,  dated  March,  1727,  containing 
a  proviso  that  if  the  lease  to  the  city  should  be  renewed  for  a 
further  term  of  years  they  should  grant  a  new  lease  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  whole  term,  except  the  four  last  years,  under  the  same 
covenants,  and  at  the  same  rent,  namely,  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  annum.  The  refusal  of  the  company  obliged  the  corpo- 
ration to  change  their  plan,  though  it  was  some  years  after  this 
plan  was  made  known,  before  it  was  generally  accepted.  The  city 
began  in  1777,  to  erect  some  large  and   handsome  houses  on  the 

♦  Among  the  numerous  dissenting  divines  that  lie  interred  here  are  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watta,  and  John  Bunyan,  author  of  the  ••Pilgrim's 
PxogresB.'* 
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west  side  of  Finsbury  Square ;  but  a  very  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  remaining  part,  intended  to  complete  a  magnificent 
square,  could  be  carried  into  execution.  At  length,  in  1789,  the 
north  side  was  let  upon  building  leases,  at  five  shSlings  and  three- 
pence per  foot;  the  east  side  was  let  in  1790,  but  so  unwilling  were 
Duilders  to  speculate  in  this  concern  that  the  whole  ground-rent 
of  the  square  amounted  to  but  £125  per  annum.  However, 
before  the  square  was  completed,  liberal  oifeis  were  made  for 
pieces  of  ground  in  its  vicinity,  till  the  whole  became  covered 
with  handsome  streets,  producing  a  ground-rent  of  more  than 
£8000  per  annum.  The  original  design  was  to  have  had  a  piece 
of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  become  a  receptacle  for  filth,  it  was  changed  into  a 
garden.    • 

J%e  Chapel  of  the  Arminian  MethodhU^  built  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  is  a  plain  but  handsome  structure,  opposite  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Artillery  Ground,  in  the  City  Road.  Before  it 
there  is  a  spacious  court,  planted  with  some  trees,  and  uniform 
houses  on  each  side ;  the  first  of  which  on  the  right  hand,  entering 
•from  the  City  Road,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Wesley,  when  in 
town,  and  that  also  in  which  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  body  was  exhibited 
several  days  in  this  chapel,  previous  to  its  final  interment 

The  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital  is  opposite  the  City 
Road,  where  it  is  crossed  by  Old  Street,  and  extends  westwards 
towards  St.  Luke's  Hospital ;  it  is  for  the  reception  and  delivery 
of  poor  pregnant  married  women,  and  was  originally  instituted  in 
1750,  by  a  few  gentlemen  of,  the  city,  who  commenced  their  work 
of  charity,  in  hired  apartments,  at  London  House,  Aldersgate 
Street.  In  1769  their  funds  had  so  considerably  increased,  that 
they  took  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  of  the  governors  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  of  the  site  of  the  handsome  and  commo-* 
dious  edifice  they  now  occupy,  which  was  erected  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Robert  Milnes,  Esq.,  architect 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge. .  Mr.  Highmore  was  for  some  time  secretary 
of  this  institution,  and  has  given  an  interestmg  account  of  it  in 
his  Pietas  Londmensis. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lunatics  is  on  the  n'^rth  side  of  Old 
Street,  between  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and'  the  Church  of  St. 
Luke;  it  was  established  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  1751,  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Finsbury  Square,  where  Windmill  Street  has  been  erected.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  this  institution  rendered  a  lai^er  establish- 
ment t.ecessary,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1782.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Dance,  pro- 
fesssor  of  architecture,  in  the  Royal  Academy :  the  expense  of  the 
erection  was  £40,000.  "There  are  few  buildings  in  the  metro- 
polis, perhaps  in  Europe,  (observes  Mr.  Elmes,]  that,  considering 
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the  poverty  of  the  material,  common  Epgliah  clamp  brickf, 
possess  such  harmony  of  proportion,  with  unity  and  appropriatenest 
of  style,  as  this  building."  Behind  the  house  two  large  gardens 
are  provided,  where  patients  who  can  safely  be  allowed  may  take 
the  air;  those  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  though  having  on 
straight  waistcoats,  have  with  very  few  receptions  the  range  of  the 
galleries,  which  are  warmed  by  stoves,  or  inclosed  grates,  in  cold 
weather;  and  in  those  cells  where  the  most  dangerous  and  hopeless 
patients  are  confined,  everything  that  can  possibly  alleviate  their 
miserable  state  is  attended  ta 

Peerless  Fool^  an  elegant  pleasure  bath,  behind  St.  Luke's  and 
the  Lying-in  Hospitals,  was  formerly  a  dangerous  pond,  which, 
from  the  number  of  persons  drowned  in  it,  was  named  '*  Perilous 
Pool."  In  1748,  Mr.  Kemp,  an  ingenious  proiector,  cleansed  it 
out,  and  converted  it  into  a  complete  swimming  bath,  and  changed 
its  name  from  Perilous  to  Peerless.  This  bath  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  long,  and  above  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  completest  baths  in  the  kingdom, 
provided  with  every  necessary  accommodation. « 

The  French  Protestant  Alms^hotises^  or  Bospkal^  Iq  Bath 
Street,  City  Boad,  was  founded,  endowed,  and  built  by  French 
Protestant  Befugees,  in  1718,  on  ground  purchased  of  the  Iron- 
mongers' Company.  It  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of 
George  I.,  in  1718.  The  chapel  is  commodious,  and  the  charity 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  An  annual  sermon  is  preached,  and 
a  collection  made  for  the  benefit  of  its  funds,  on  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter. 

Alleyn's  Alms-houses  are  near  St.  Luke's  church,  on  the  ncnih 
of  Old  Street;  they  were  founded,  in  1615,  by  Edward  Alleyn, 
the  comedian,  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  for  ten  poor  men  and 
women.  And  nearly  opposite  to  these  are  Pcelyn's  or  Gkrdlers' 
AlmS'houseSy  for  six  poor  members  of  that  company. 

The  Church  of  St.  Luke^  Middlesex^  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Old  Street,  near  St  Luke's  Hospital:  it  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  Middlesex  liberty  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
was  assigned  as  its  parish.  It  was  finished  in  1732,  and  consecrated 
on  St.  Luke's  day,  in  1733.  This  church  is  a  substantial  buildii^ 
of  Portland  stone,  with  a  tall  fluted  obelisk,  for  a  spire. 

In  King's  Square,  in  this  parish,  a  new  church,  or  chapel  of 
ease,  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Philip  Hard  wick,  Esq. 

The  Orvhan  IVorking  School  is  near  the  northern  terminatioa 
of  Brick  Lane,  and  not  far  from  the  basin  of  the  Begent's  Canal^ 
City  Boad.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings ;  an  inscription  on  the  front  informs  us,  tiuit 
this  institution  for  the  maintenancw*  and  instruction  of  orphans  and 
<:ther  necessitous  children,  is  supp  ^ted  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  that  the  building  was  erected  in  1773.  The  original  of  this 
establishment  was,  in  1759,  at  a  house  in  Hoxtou,  were  twenty 
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boys  were  admitted,  and  as  the  funds  would  allow,  twenty  girls 
were  added.  The  subscriptions  increasing,  the  managers  of  this 
charity  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  and  erected  fiiis  school- 
house,  which  has  conveniences  for  baking,  brewing,  and  washing ; 
for  air,  exercise,  and  recreation.  There  is  also  a  chapel,  dining- 
rooms,  dormitories,  work-rooms,  and  other  necessary  apartments. 

St,  Agnes-le-Clere's  Spring  or  Well  was,  in  Catholic  times, 
dedicated  to  that  saint;  it  is  in  Tabernacle  Square,  at  the  end  of 
Old  Street  Road.  In  a  survey  of  the  prebendal  estate  of  Finsbury, 
in  1557,  it  is  noticed  as  the  well  called  **  Dame  Agnes  le  Cleere." 
This  sipring  is  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  being  of  a  chalybeate  quality, 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  cases,  head- 
aches, &c.  The  bath  itself  is  of  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  is 
divided  into  two,  the  larger  for  gentlemen,  the  smaller  for  females. 
Warm,  cold,  and  vapour  baths  are  also  provided. 

Shoreditch — The  district  and  parish  extends  from  part  of 
Finsbury  to  Norton  Falgate  and  Bethnal  Green.  It  was  anciently 
a  village,  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  military 'way,  by  the  Saxons 
named  Eald  (that  is.  Old)  Street.  The  name  the  village  is  believed 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  family  of  distinction,  lords  of  the 
manor ;  of  whom,  John  de  Sordich,  or  Sordige,  was  sent  on  an 
important  embassy  to  Pope  Clement  III.,  by  Edward  III.,  in  1343. 
The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sordich  strongly  confirms  this 
opinion. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  person  of  the  mame  of  Barlo,  an 
inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  acquired  great  honour  as  an  archer,  in 
a  shooting  match  at  Windsor,  and  the  king  named  him  on  the 
spot,  Duke  of  Shor^itch ;  and  for  many  years  after  this  the 
captain  of  the  archers  of  London  retained  the  title ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1583,  the  duke,  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
had  a  ma^ificent  trial  of  skill ;  he  sent  a  summons  to  all  his 
officers  and  titular  nobility,  in  and  about  London,  to  be  ready  with 
all  their  train  of  archery  to  accompany  him  to  Smithfield.  Con- 
sequently, we  read  that  the  Marquis  of  Barlo,  the  Marquis  of 
Clerkenwell,  with  hunters  who  sounded  their  horns;  the  Mar- 
quises of  Islington,  Hogdson,  Pankridge,  and  Shacklewell,  marched 
thither  with  their  train  fantastically  habited.  Nearly  a  thousand 
had  gold  chains,  and  all  were  gorgeously  attired. 

The  number  of  archers  in  the  whole  was  three  thousand  ;  and  their 

Snards  armed  with  bills,  four  thousand.  According  to  Strype,  the 
uke  went  out  to  meet  them  from  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  when  a 
sight  was  exhibited,  of  which  there  has  since  been  no  parellel, 
though  the  practice  of  shooting  at  butts  in  the  fields  about  Shore- 
ditch, and  m  the  other  environs  of  the  city,  was  occasionally 
continued  long  after  this  period. 

The  parish  church  of  St,  Leonard^  Shoreditch,  is  opposite  the 
eastern  end  of  Old  Street  Road.  On  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1716,  the  walls  of  the  old  church  rent  asunder  with  a  frightful 
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sound,  during  divine  service,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mortar 
fUling,  the  congregation  fled  on  all  sides  to  the  doors^  where  the? 
severely  injured  each  other  by  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  churcn 
was  built  of  flint  and  rubble,  and  being  surveyed  by  Messrs. 
Fiitcroft  and  Cordwell,  the  walls  were  found  to  be  utterly  decayed, 
the  pavement  eight  fe^t  lower  than  the  street,  and  the  ceUing 
very  low. 

The  present  church  was  erected  about  the  year  1735 ;  it  has  a 
handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture,  on  the  western 
front.  The  bcKly  of  the  edifice  is  pl^>  but  well  lighted,  and  the 
steeple  light,  elegant,  and  lofty.  The  tower,  at  a  proper  height 
has  a  series  of  Ionic  colums,  and  on  their  entablature  are  scrolls, 
which  form  the  base  of  as  many  Corinthian  columns  on  pedestals, 
and  supporting  a  dome,  from  whose  crown  rises  a  series  of 
columns  of  the  Composite  order,  on  whose  entablature  rests  the 
spire,  standing  upon  four  balls,  which  gives  it  an  additional  air  of 
Lghtness ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  ball  and  a  fane. 

The  length  of  this  church  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet; 
breadth  seventy  ;  height  from  the  portico,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  feet ;  from  the  pavement  of  the  communion  table  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  attic  story  fifty- five  feet. 

The  Priory  of  Holywell  stood  in  Holywell  Street,  one  end  of 
which  runs  into  the  Curtain  Road,  and  the  other  into  that  part  of 
Shoreditch,  called  Norton  Falgate.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  Fitz 
Gelran,  about  1189,  and  after  many  reparations  was  re-edified  by 
Sir  ThomaSiLovell,  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VII. 

Curtain  Road  extends  from  Worship  Street  to  Old  Street 
Road ;  and  has  been  named  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  theatres 
of  the  metropolis  :  here  Richard  Tarleton,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
twelve  players,  with  wages  and  livery,  exhibited  before  the  public. 

Hoxton  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch,  ia 
the  survey  of  Domesday  it  is  named  Hocheaton  ;  and  the  manor 
was  at  that  time  as  at  present  within  the  demesne  of  the  church  of 
of  St.  Paul.  Hoxton  Square  consists  of  respectable  houses,  which 
encompass  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half. 

St.  John's  Churchy  Hoxton^  is  an  elegant  square  building,  with 
an  ornamental  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  A  handsome  square 
pannelled  turriform  building  with  windows,  forms  the  basement  of 
a  lofty  cylindrical  tower,  divided  into  eight  parts  by  Grecian  antae, 
between  which  are  semicircular  heads. 

Aske's  Hoapitcdy  or  Haherdashera'  ^Ims-houseSy  is  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Pitfield  Street:  it  was  erected  by  ihe  Haber- 
dashers' Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Robert  Aske,  Esq. 
one  of  their  members,  who  left  £30,000  for  the  building,  and  for 
the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members,  and  twenty  boys,  sons  of 
decayed  freemen,  of  the  same  company.  The  men  who  are  to  be 
all  single,  have  each  an  apartment  of  three  rooms,  with  proper  diet 
and  coals,  a  gown  once  in  two  years,  and  £3  per  annum  in  money. 
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The  boys  have  also  a  ward  to  themselves,  with  all  necessaries ; 
their  master,  who  reads  prayers  twice  a  day  in  the  chapel,  has 
besides  a  house,  with  an  allowance  for  coals,  £50  per  annum.  The 
salaries  of  the  clerk,  butler,  porter,  and  other  domestics,  amount  to 
nearly  £800  a  year.  The  building  is  four  hundred  feet  long,  with, 
an  ambulatory  in  front,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  under  a 
piazza,  elevated  on  stone  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order ;  in  the 
centre  is  the  chapel,  adorned  with  columns,  entablature  and 
pediment  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  in  front  is  a  finely  executed  statue 
of  the  founder  in  his  gown,  holding  a  roll  of  parcmnenty  apparently 
his  last  will 

The  chapel  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  1695. 

On  Hoxton  Causey  are  ten  alms-houses,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Westby,  in  1749,  for  ten  poNor  women.  The 
**  Lumley  alms-houses'^  were  given  by  Lady  Viscountess  Lumley 
to  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
^te.  The  building  was  erected  in  1672.  and  was  repaired  in  1781. 
JBadger's  Alms-houses  were  built  in  1G98,  in  attention  to  the  will 
of  Mr.  Allen  Badger,  for  six  aged  women.  There  are,  likewise, 
some  alms-houses  founded  about  1701,  by  Mr.  Baremere,  for  eight 
poor  women ;  but  the  alms  people  receive  only  a  small  allowance  of 
coals.  Nearly  opposite  to  these  are  six  alms-houses,  built  in  1794, 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  late  banker  in  Lombard  Street,  **  for  aged  women 
professing  Presbyterian  tenets."  In  Gloucester  Street  are  eight 
alms-houses,  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fuller,  in  compliance 
with  her  father's  known  intention,  expressed  in  his  life-time;  and 
in  Old  Street  Road  is  another  range  of  six  alms-houses,  founded 
by  Judge  Fuller. 

The  Weaver's  jilms-hauses  are  where  the  Curtain  Road  joins 
to  Old  Street  Road,  and  were  erected  by  Mr.  William  Watson,  and 
others,  for  the  widows  of  twelve  poor  weavers,  this  charity  belongs 
to  the  Weavers*  Company,  who  have  also  alms-houses  in  Blossom 
Street,  Norton  Falgate,  named,  from  the  ancient  place  of  their 
erection,  Peter's  Fields  Alms-houses. 

The  Refuge  for  the  Destitutey  was  founded  in  1806,  at  Hoxton 
for  males,  and  on  the  Hackney  Road  for  females,  it  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  for  providing  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons 
discharged  from  prisons  or  hulks,  unfortunate  and  deserted  females, 
end  others,  who  from  loss  of  character  or  extreme  indigence, 
cannot,  though  willing  to  work,  procure  an  honest  maintenance : 
these  are,  in  this  asylum,  provided  with  temporary  relief,  till 
parochial  or  other  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

This  hamlet  has,  for  many  years,  acquired  a  melancholy  distinc- 
tion as  the  retreat  of  the  insane  and  the  city  poor.  There  are 
several  private  establishments,  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
respectabUity,  devoted  to  the  former,  and  two  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  the  latter.  The  Jews  have  a  very 
ancient  enclosure  here  used  by  them  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  in 

3  0 
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which  are  several  highly  adorned  tombs.  Hoxton  constitutes  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  the  prebendary  having 
the  ninth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir.* 

Haggernton^  likewise  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard , 
JShoreditch,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  under  the  name  of  Hcrgates^ 
tone.  There  was  then  land  to  two  ploughs.  Robert  Gemon  held 
the  manor  of  the  king.  This  hamlet,  contained  in  tbe  seventeenth 
century  only  a  few  houses,  designed  for  country  retirement,  in  one 
of  which  was  born,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1656,  the  eminent 
astronomer  and  philosopher,  Edmund  Halley,  LL.D.  The  name 
and  works  of  this  truly  great  man  are  too  well  known  to  render  a 
biographical  notice  necessary  in  the  present  page.  He  ended  a  life 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  pursuit  of  honest 
fame,  in  the  year  1741^  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Lee, 
Kent. 

St,  Marf/'s  Churchy  at  Haggerston,  is  a  handsome  erection  in 
the  Gothic  style,  ornamented  by  turrets  and  a  lofty  tower.  The 
interior  is  economically  and  judiciously  arranged,  and  lighted  by 
gas ;  and  the  choral  service  (performed  by  amateurs)  deserves  to  he 
noticed.  Mr.  Nash  was  the  architect,  and  the  estimated  expense 
£12,496,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated  1700. 

•Sr&rton  FaJgate  extends  from  Shoreditch,  to  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  it  forms  a  prebendal  manor  or  liberty,  which  belonged  to 
Bt.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  early  as  the  conquest.  This  district  being 
extra-parochial,  the  inhabitants  support  their  own  poor,  and 
bury  and  marry  where  they  please,  but  they  mostly  use  a  chapel, 
built  by  Sir  Greorge  Wheeler,  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  for  his 
tenants  in  Spitalfields.  In  this  liberty  there  are,  also,  a  small  work- 
house, a  girrs  school,  and  a  free  school  for  boys.  A  handsome  new 
theatre  was  opened  in  Norton  Falgate,  on  Monday  the  27th  of 
March,  1837. 

Spitalfields  is  a  district  of  considerable  extent,  which  derives  its 
name  from  having  been  built  on  fields  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Mary  SpitaLf  No  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  whole  of  what  is  called  B^nck  LanCy  extending  to 
Whitechapel  Hoad,  was  so  named  from  its  being  a  passage  for 
hrick  carts,  "  deep,  dirty,  and  ahnost  desolate."  The  Old  Artillery 
Ground,  or  Teazle  Close,  long  unoccupied  after  the  company  had 
left  it,  took  up  nearly  all  the  space  from  the  east  side  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  to  Wheeler  Street,  and  Spital  Square,  but  owing  to  the 
great  increase  of  inhabitants  from  the  settlement  here  of  the 
nersecuted  French  Protestants,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  by  Louis  XIV., J  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  called  Spital- 
fields was  erected,  including  Artillery  Street,  Fort  Street,  ficc 

*  Newcoart*s  Repertoriam,  vol.  i,  p.  162,  f  Vol.  tii.  p.  146. 

}  A  love  of  masic  has  been  generally  considered  as  nationally  characteristic  of 
the  French  people,  and  it  has  been  remarked  of  the  Spitalfield  Weavers  that  thej 
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all  the  way  up  to  the  back  of  the  Church  of  St  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  from  thence,  eastward,  towards  Bethnal  Green  And 
Whitechapel  Road,  containing  ahout  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  closely  built,  and  numerously  inhabited.  If  any  proof  were 
wanting  that  the  principal  part  of  this  large  parish  was  rebuilt  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  weaving  branch,  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  look  at  tiie  long  casement  lights  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  houses,  particularly  in  the  garrets,  a  difference 
in  the  construction  of  windows  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  metropolis.  Spitalfields  was  made  a  distinct  parish,  being 
first  separated  from  Stepney  in  1723. 

Christ  Churchy  SpiialfieidSf  is  at  the  w^t  end  of  Church 
Street,  its  western  door  fronting  Paternoster  Row  and  Union  Street, 
being  one  of  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  parUament.  It  was  begun 
in  1723,  and  finished  m  1729.  This  is  a  very  stately  edifice,  built 
of  stone,  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  eighty-seven 
in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  roof  forty-one  feet,  and  of  the  steeple 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  Doric 
portico,  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  ascent  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  tower  has  arched  windows  and  niches ;  and,  on  its  diminishing 
for  the  steeple,  is  supported  by  the  heads  of  the  under  comers, 
which  form  a  kind  of  buttress ;  from  this  part  rises  the  base  of  the 
spire  with  an  arcade ;  its  comers  are  in  the  same  manner  supported 
with  a  kind  of  pyramidal  buttress,  ending  in  a  point,  and  the  spire 
is  terminated  with  a  vase  and  a  fane.  The  steeple  contains  a  good 
ring  of  twelve  bells,  and  excellent  chimes,  which  gratify  the  inhaln- 
tants  four  times  a  day ;  in  the  interior  c^the  church  is  a  fine  toned 
organ. 

This  church  contains  a  monument,  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke,  Knight,  Alderman,  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Father  of  the  Citv  of  London.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  abilities ;  the  alderman  is  represented 
standing,  adorned  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  office. 

St.  John* 8  Chapel  is  on  the  left  nand  of  St.  John  Street,  going 
from  Brick  Lane. 

French  and  Dissenters'  Chapels.  That  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant Refugees  in  this  part  of  the  metropolis  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  is  evident  from  the  French  Protestant  Chapels  which 
have  been  converted  into  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  Some 
of  these  are  very  large,  though  plain  buildings,  particularly  that  in 
Brick  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  Church  Street ;    and  another  in  Gray 

inherit  from  their  expatriated  ancestors  the  customs  of  singing  at  their  loomi. 
Shakspeare  makes  Falstaff  allude  to  this  custom,  in  Henry  IV.  act  2,  addressing 
Prince  Henry,  after  the  Gad's  Hill  adventure,  he  says.  **  I  would  I  were  a  weaver, 
I  could  sing  all  manner  of  songs."  And  a  similar  allusion  occurs  in  Ben  Johnson*8 
**  Silent  Woman,  (act  3,  scene  iv.)  where  Cotbard,  in  humorous  apology  for  the 
minister,  tells  Morose,  "  He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and  stnging catches, 
with  clothworkers." 
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Eagle  Street,  occQpied  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  Uiiita- 
rian  Chapel,  in  Parliament  Court,  also  retains  a  French  inscription 
on  the  poors'  box.  The  only  chapel  in  which  the  service  is  now 
performed  in  the  French  language  in  this  large  district,  is  in  Jcha 
Street,  Brick  Lane,  a  building  of  small  dimensions. 

The  SptUUfielda  Benevolent  Society  was  established  in  181 1, 
for  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  distressed  noor,  at  their  own 
habitations,  and  has  proved  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  numerous 
objects  of  compassion  in  this  extensive  and  crowded  manuftu^turing 
district. 

Dyers'  Alms-houses,  also  named,  Spttalfields  ^Ime-houaes, 
are  in  St.  John  Street,  Brick  Lane,  and  contain  apartments  for  ten 
poor  widows  of  freemen  of  the  Dyers'  Company.  ^ 

The  London  Dispensary,  in  Church  Street,  in  Ibis  parish,  was 
opened  in  1777,  for  admmistering  advice  and  medicines  to  the  poor 
at  the  Dispensary,  or  at  their  own  habitations,  as  their  cases  may  ^ 
require.  The  visiting  patients  at  their  homes  is  limited  to  the 
district  which  extends  from  Shoreditch  Church  to  Whitechapel 
Church,  includingthe  whole  of  Spitalfields,  and  from  thence  to 
Hermitage  Stairs,  Wapping,  including  Goodman's  Fields,  and  from 
thence  along  the  River  to  Southwark  Bridge,  up  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside,  Kins  Street,  and  Coleman  Street,  to  Shoreditch  Church. 

Spitalfields  Market  is  particularly  well  supplied  with  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  manor  has  descended  from  the  Wentworth  family 
to  that  of  Dacre,  the  steward  of  which  holds  a  court-leet  for  det^- 
mining  all  causes  respecting  the  tenantry.  Near  this  spot  in 
Paternoster  How,  Bichard  Tarleton,  the  famous  player  at  the 
Curtain  Theatre,  it  is  said  *'  kept  an  ordinary  in  Spitalfields, 
pleasant  fields  for  the  citizens  to  walk  in ;"  and  the  row  as  the 
name  implies,  was  formerly  a  few  houses  where  they  sold  rosaries, 
relics,  &c.  on  the  edse  of  a  very  large  burying-ground,  near  to 
which  the  present  mai^et  was  built. 

Bethnal  Green,  was  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Stepney  till  the  year 
1743,  when  it  was  constituted  a  parish,  and  is  bounded  by  Hackney, 
Stratford,  St.  Leonard's  Shoreditch,  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
and  Mile  End  New  Town.  A  part  of  this  parish  assists  m  forming 
the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  division  is  very 
populous,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  journeymen  silk-weavers,  who 
work  at  home  for  master-weavers  in  Spitalfields.  The  remaining 
portion  is  chiefly  grass-land,*  or  occupied  by  market  gardeners. 

The  Green,  which  assists  in  imparting  a  name  to  this  parish, 
comprises  about  seven  acres,  and  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  year  1667,  of  Lady  Wentworth,  then  lady  of  the  manor 
of  Stepney,  for  the  sum  of  £200,  was,  at  the  same  time,  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  tbe  Green. 

•  There  are  about  two  hundred  milch  cows  kept  in  this  parish.  Agiieoltaml 
Surrey  of  Middlesex,  p.  417. 
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Among,  fonner  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  place  may  be  noticed 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  Sir  Balthazar  G«rbier,  who  styled  himself  a  painter 
and  an  architect,  but  whose  real  character  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  a  fanciful  projector,  instituted  at  Bedmal  Green,  m  the 
year  1649,  an  academy  in  imitation  of  the  Museum  Minervcc^ 
designed  by  Sir  Francis  Kynaston,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Here  he  delivered  weekly  public  lectures,  **  at  which  any  person 
might  speak,  or  read,  on  any  subject,  so  that  it  was  on  unquestion- 
able principles,  consonant  with  godliness,  and  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  state."  This  early  instance  of  a  debating  society  appears  to 
have  met  with  some  popular  opposition,  and  the  whole  institution 
was  speedily  relinquished  by  the  projector. 

An  establishment  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons,  occupies 
extensive  premises,  in  which  is  included  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
mansion  built  by  John  Kirby,  a  citizen  of  l4ondon  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh 
Piatt,  knight,  author  of  the  ^*  Garden  of  Eden,"  and  other  works. 
The  interior  has  been  much  altered,  and  some  painted  pannels 
and  carved  chimney  pieces  of  the  sixteenth  century  removed^ 

With  this  mansion  is  connected  the  hero  of  the  once  popular 
ballad  of  ''The  Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green."*  This 
ballad  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
has  for  its  hero  Henry  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  is  believed  to  have  fallen,  together  with  his  father, 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham  (fought  August  4,  1265).  But,  according 
to  this  legendary  writer,  the  younger  de  Montfort  was  not  wounded 
to  death,  though  so  much  hurt  that  he  was  deprived  of  sight.  A 
fair  lad^  removed  him  from  the  field,  where  he  lay  helpless  among 
the  slain«  They  were  afterwards  married,  and  De  Montfort,  to 
avoid  any  susnicion  of  his  identity,  disguised  himself  as  ''  a  silly 
blind  beggar,    and  fixed  his  abode  at  Bednal  Green. 

The  palace  of  the  noted  beggar,  has  been  traditionally  connected 
with  the  site  of  the  house  of  citizen  Kirby,  and  the  staff  of  the 
parish  beadle  is  ornamented  with  an  allusion  to  this  legendary 
story. 

It  is  said  by  Newcourtf  ^^  that  there  was  formerly  a  chapel  in 
the  hamlet  of  Bethnal  Green,  but  whether  a  chapel  of  ease,  or  a 
private  chapel,  he  could  not  find."  This  building  stood  on  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  green,  but  has  been  taken  down. 

Bishops  Hall,  was  an  ancient  house  near  the  green,  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Bishop  Bonner,  and  which  was  certainly  his 
property,  it  is  understood  to  have  been  the  manor-house  of  Stepney. 
The  site  of  this  building  is  now  occupied  by  several  private 
dwellings. 

*  Reliqties  of  ancient  Eogliih  Poetry,  ToKii.  p.  177. 
t  Repertoriom,  vol.  L  p.  743. 
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The  Pariah  Churchy  is  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew,  and  was  con- 
secrated in  the  year  1746.  This  is  a  heavy  hrick  huilding,  wiUi 
a  square  tower  at  the  west.  The  interior  is  spacious,  but  does  not 
contain  any  monuments  which  require  notice. 

In  this  parish  are  a  meeting-house  for  the  Presbyterians,  which 
has  been  established  for  many  years ;  a  French  church,  and  several 
meeting-houses  for  Methodists. 

An  '*  episcopal  chapeV*  built  under  the  direction  of  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  was  opened 
in  July,  1814.  This  is  a  capacious  brick  building,  and  is  to  be 
officiated  in  by  clergymen  of  the  established  church.  The  same 
society  have,  likewise,  instituted  in  this  parish  a  school  for  the 
children  of  Jewish  parents. 

A  Free  School  and  Alms-hoiLse  vrere  founded  at  Bethnal  Green 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Parmiter,  in  the  year  1722.  Several  benefactions 
have  since  occurred,  and  fifty  boys  are  now  educated,  and  partly 
clothed,  by  this  establishment.  The  numbar  of  almsmen  is  six, 
each  of  whom  receives  £5  per  annum.  There  is  also  in  this  parish 
a  subscription  school,  which  has  been  favoured  with  benefactions 
to  the  amount  of  above  £1200.  A  suitable  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  this  school,  with  dwellings  for  the  master 
and  mistress.  With  the  aid  of  annual  subscriptions,  and  occasional 
charity  sermons,  thirty-five  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls  are 
educated  and  clothed.  An  extensive  Sunday  school  is  supported 
by  Dissenters. 

Bourne's  Alms-houses,  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kingsland 
Hoad,  they  were  built  and  endowed  as  directed  by  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bourne,  dated  August  14,  1727,  for  erecting  and  main- 
taining an  alms-house,  for  the  habitation  of  twelve  poor  freemen 
of  the  company  of  Frame-work  Knitters  of  London,  or  of  twelve 
poor  persons,  part  of  them  freemen,  and  the  other  part  widows  of 
freemen  of  the  same  company,  to  be  appointed  by  the  masters, 
wardens,  and  court  of  assistants.  Of  tliis  legacy  he  lefl  £1000  for 
the  purchase  of  the  ground,  and  building  the  house  and  con- 
veniences ;  and  £2000  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
fee  simple,  in  the  name  of  the  master  &c.  of  the  said  company. 
In  1734  the  alms-houses  were  erected,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
executors  placed  in  them  twelve  poor  men  of  the  company,  with 
an  annual  allowance  of  £8  each.  These  alms-houses  consist  of 
twelve  small  dwellings  of  two  apartments  each,  under  one  roof, 
with  a  small  garden  and  fore-court  to  each. 

Jefferies^  or  Gefferetfs  Alms-houseSy  form  a  lar^  and  hand- 
some range  of  buildings  on  the  Kingland  Road,  not  far  distant 
from  Bethnal  Green.  They  consist  of  a  long  and  s^cious  eentre, 
with  a  chapel  and  two  projecting  wings.  In  the  middle,  fronting 
the  chapel,  is  a  handsome  statue  of  the  founder.  They  were  built 
by  the  Ironmongers'  Company,  in  1713,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Bobert  Jefierey,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  the  reception  of  as 
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many  of  hU  poor  relations  as  should  apply  for  this  charity;  and 
in  case  there  were  none  of  these,  for  fifty  poor  members  of  that 
company. 

MorelTs  or  Goldsmith's  Alms-hottseSy  are  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Hackney  Road,  leading  to  London  Fields.  They 
consist  of  six  houses,  built  in  accoradnce  with  the  will  of  Richard 
Morell,  dated  October  7,  1703.  Each  house  has  four  rooms 
and  a  garden  before  and  behind,  and  they  are  occupied  by  six 
aged  liverymen  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  each  receive  a 
pension  of  £21,  two  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  a  new  gown  of  the 
value  of  £2  10^.,  yearly. 

Hackney y  on  its  southern  extremity,  meets  the  parish  of 
Shoreditch,  and  is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Bethnal  Green 
and  Stratford-le-Bow.  According  to  Mr.  Lysons,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  this  district  exceeds  eleven  miles. 

There  are  several  manors  within  the  parish  of  Hackney.  The 
principal  of  these  is  termed  the  Lord's-hold,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Bishopric  of  London  until  the  year  1550,  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  by  Bishop  Ridley.  In  tne  following  year 
it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Lord  Wentworth;  and  it  continued 
in  the  Wentworth  family  until  1652.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  purchased  by  Francis  Tyssen,  Esq. 
Lands  in  this  manor,  and  in  that  of  King*s-hold,  descend  according 
to  the  custom  of  Gavel-kind. 

The  manor  now  termed  Kings-hold  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Knights-templars;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  that  order,  was 
granted  in  common  with  other  possessions,  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  order, 
the  estate  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  but  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman  it  reverted  to  the 
crown,  since  which  period  it  has  been  uniformly  known  by  its 
present  appellation.  King  Edward  VI.  granted  this  manor  in  1547, 
to  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  who  sold  it  in  the  same  year 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  In  1578,  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Henry 
Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  again  conveyed  it  in  1583,  to  Sir 
Roy  land  Hay  ward.  It  was  subsequently  possessed  by  Fulk 
Greville  (afterwards  Lord  Brooke,)  and  Sir  George  Vyner.  In 
1698  it  was  purchased  by  Francis  Tyssen,  Esq. 

This  village  possesses  only  a  small  claim  on  the  pa^e  of  the 
national  historian.  When  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends 
repaired  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  injurious*par- 
tiality  shewn  by  King  Richard  II.  to  Robert  de  Vere,  whom  he 
bad  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  they  stationed  their  troops  in 
Hackney,  and  several  other  villages  near  London.  From  their 
head-quarters  they  sent  Lord  Lovcll  and  the  Archbishdp  of  York 
to  the  King,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temporary  accordance 
with  their  wishes. 
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Hackney  was  a  place  of  much  fashion  and  consideration  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  following  persons,  among 
others,  appear  from  the  parish  hooks,  and  other  authentic  sources, 
to  have  heen  residents :— Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  hrave  soldier, 
and  a  poetical  writer  of  some  celebrity.*  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  the 
eminent  civilian  (whose  name  again  occurs  at  Tottenham)  resided 
for  some  time  at  Hackney,  and  afterwards  at  Homerton.  Bobert 
Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  that  family.  The  Vyner  family 
resided  in  an  ancient  house  near  the  church,  Sir  Thomas  Vyner, 
a  citizen  of  London,  who  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  was 
the  first  knight  made  by  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1663.  Sir  Thomas  died  in  this  house,  as  did 
his  son.  Sir  George  Vyner,  Bart.  Daniel  Defoe,  conspicuous  in 
his  day  as  a  political  writer,  and  the  author  of  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish  for  several  years.  Dr.  Mandeville, 
author  of  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  lived  at  Hackney  for  some 
time,  and  died  here,  in  1733. 

Hackney  occupies  a  flat  site,  and  the  buildings  are  too  frequent 
to  allow  a  preservation  of  rural  character.  The  village  (if  consi- 
dered independently  of  its  hamlets)  chiefly  consists  of  four  streets, 
termed  Church  Street,  Mare  (or  Mere)  Street,  Grove  Street,  and 
Well  Street. 

In  these  divisions  occur  many  detached  dwellings  of  a  respect- 
able class,  and  some  of  a  superior  kind.  An  ancient  building, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  village  on  the  side  towards  London, 
has  been  occupied  as  a  boarding  school.  This  appears  to  be 
only  a  small  part  of  an  edifice  formerly  of  extensive  propor- 
tions, which  seems  to  have  been  erectea  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Diflerent  rooms  have  carved  chimney- 
pieces,  recesses,  and  wainscotting,  together  with  ceilings  orna- 
mented in  stucco-work.  But  there  is  not  any  date  or  armorial 
allusion. 

Several  houses  of  considerable  antiquity  in  this  village  have  been 
taken  down.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  mansion 
called  the  Black  and  JPTiitc  House,  which  stood  near  the  church, 
and  was  built  by  a  citizen  of  London,  in  1578.  In  several  of  the 
apartments  were  carved  chimney-pieces  and  door-cases,  orna- 
mented by  the  arms  of  the  Vyner  family.  The  windows  of  an 
apartment  termed  the  Brown  Parlour  contained  some  remains  of 
arms,  painted  in  glass,  among  which  were  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Holftein,  brother  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  was  in  England  soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have 
resided  here.  In  Mare  Street  a  mansion  known  by  the  name  of 
Barber's  Barn,  was  built  about  the  year  1591,  and  in  the  tenure 
of  Colonel  Okey  at  the  time  of  his  attainder  as  a  regicide.    A 

•  Vide  Puttenham*s  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  61. 
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manBion  in  Well  Street,  called  Templars^  House*  appears  to  have 
been  erected  early  in  the  seventeentn  century. 

Balmes  House  (termed  in  old  writings  Bawmes^  or  Baulmes) 
was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure  by  Sir  George 
Whitmore,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir 
George  was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  a  considerable  sufferer 
from  his  loyal  adherence  to  Charles  L  This  residence  was  sold 
by  hisr  family  about  the  year  1680,  and  has  been  occupied  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  insane. 

A  field  near  this  building  appears  to  have  been  formerly  used 
by  the  Artillery  Company  as  a  place  of  exercise;  and  the'*  Baumes 
March  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  exercise  at  arms.^f  The 
house  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  moft,  and  it  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  History  of  Shoreditch,  "  that,  no  longer  than 
fifty  years  since,  the  only  entrance  was  over  a  drawbridge." 

John  Ward,  noted  for  great  wealth  and  insatiable  avarice,  whom 
Pope,  in  his  Third  Moral  Essay,  has  associated  with  "  Waters, 
Chartres,  and  —  the  Devil,"  resided  at  Hackney,  in  a  large  house 
known  by  the  name  of  TFdroTs  Comer, 

The  Old  Parish  Church  of  Hackney  was  taken  down  in  1798, 
with  an  exception  of  the  tower,  and  a  small  chapel  formerly 
attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  square 
and  composed  of  stone,  with  an  embattled  parapet  and  graduated 
buttresses.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  constituted  one  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  edifice. 
The  other  portions  of  the  old  church  had  been  rebuilt  at  difierent 
times,  and  the  arms  of  Heron  and  Urswick,  which  occurred  in 
several  places,  carved  in  stone,  render  it  probable  that  Sir  John 
Heron,  master  of  the  jewel-house  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  Chris- 
topher Urswick,  sometime  rector  of  this  parish,  were  great  bene- 
factors to  the  work. 

TJie  Bowe  Chapel  was  erected  in  1614,  by  Sir  Henry  Rowe, 
Knt.,  as  a  place  of  burial  for  his  family.  The  Rowes  were  dis- 
tini^uished  inhabitants  of  this  parish  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
various  branches  of  their  family  fixed  at  Hackney,  Shacklewell, 

♦  Engravings  of  the  Templars*  House,  and  of  Barber*8  Barn,  are  introduced 
in  the  European  Magazine.  The  premises  uf  Barber*B  Barn,  and  its  adjoining 
grounds,  were,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  cultivated  as  a  nursery,  by 
Mr.  John  Busch.  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  having  sent  to  England 
for  a  gardener,  to  lay  out  and  manage  her  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  Mr. 
Busch  was  engaged  to  go  out  to  Russia  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  the  year  1771, 
gave  up  his  concern  at  Hackney,  with  the  nursery  and  foreign  correspondence, 
to  Messrs  Loddidges.  These  gentlemen,  who  rank  as  the  most  eminent  florists 
and  nurserymen  of  their  time,  have  extensive  greenhouses  here;  and  hothouses 
heated  by  steam,  the  ingenious  apparatus  belonging  to  which  has  been  prin- 
cipally of  their  own  invention.  Their  gardens  boast  of  the  finest  displav  of  exotics 
ever  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  a  walk  through  them  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spectacles  in  Nature. — European  M<.ig(izme — Mtrror^  ^c. 

\  Nichols's  Edit,  of  the  Tatler,  vol.  v.  pp.  370,  371. 
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and  Muswell  Hill.  Fram  the  female  line  of  the  latter  branch  ia 
descended,  the  present  Marquis  of  Downshire,  who  has  caused  the 
chapel  to  be  cased  with  stone,  and  preserved  as  a  mausoleum. 
Within  this  building  are  monuments  to  several  of  the  Rowe 
family,  two  of  whom  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  JsTew  Church  of  Hackney  stands  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  church  on  the  north-east.  This  building 
was  commenced  in  May,  1792,  and  consecrated  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1797.  The  structure  is  generally  of  brick,  above  the  plinth, 
which  has  a  casing  of  Portland  stone,  and  there  are  stone  imposts 
to  the  piers  forming  the  arched  recesses  in  which  the  windows 
and  doors  are  placed.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  and  the  projecting 
face  of  the  elevation  in  eflbh  front  is  finished  by  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, the  cornice  of  which  receives  and  terminates  the  covering  of 
the  roof,  and  being  continued  at  the  eave  of  the  building,  the 
general  uniformity  of  the  design  is  retained  in  all  parts. 

There  are  five  entrances,  each  of  which  opens  to  a  spacious  vesti- 
bule. The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north,  and  is  protected  by 
a  semi-circular  Ionic  portico  of  Portland  stone.  The  other  en- 
trances are  at  the  extremities  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  each 
of  these  has  a  porch  corresponding  with  the  portico,  and  contains 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  gaUery.  The  steeple  rises  over  the  vesti- 
bule at  the  north  end  of  the  structure,  and  is  composed  of  brick, 
with  an  exterior  of  Portland  stone.  This,  together  with  the 
portico  and  porches,  was  added  to  the  building  in  the  years  1812 
and  1613;  and  the  whole  was  erected  after  the  design,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Spiller. 

When  the  design  of  a  new  church  at  Hackney  was  first  enter- 
tained by  the  parishioners,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  the  build 
ing  on  a  plan  capable  of  seating  three  thousand  persons ;  but  the 
magnitude  of  this  intention  was  afterwards  curtailed,  and  the 
architect  was  restricted  to  its  present  limits.  The  building  is  still 
presumed  to  have  capacity  for  accommodating  upon  seats  the 
largest  congregation  ot  any  church  in  Englana ;  the  pews  and 
open  seats  being  sufficient  to  receive  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons,  and  the  aisles  will  admit  many  more.  The  expense  of 
the  building  amounted  to  £28,000. 

The  rectory  of  Hackney  constitutes  a  manor,  known  by  the 
name  of  Grumbolds ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  is  legally 
vested  in  the  rector,  who,  according  to  long  usage,  immediately  on 
his  presentation  grants  a  lease  of  the  rectorial  manor,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  patron  of  the  rectory  also  presents  to  the  vicarage. 

The  following  eminent  persons,  (besides  Christopher  Urswick,) 
have  officiated  either  as  rectors,  vicars,  or  lecturers,  in  the  church 
of  Hackney: — Richard  Sampson,  who  won  the  favour  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  by  writing  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield.     David  Doulben,  presented  to  the  vicarage  in  161 S, 
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and  subsequently  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bangor.  Gilbert  Sheldoa, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founder  of  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford.  John  Strype,  the  historian  and  antiquary,  was  chosen 
lecturer  in  1689.  He  resigned  the  duties  of  this  appointment  in 
1724,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Hackney  till  his  decease  in  1737. 

The  manor-house  of  King's  Hold^  or  Brooke  HousCy  is  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  insane  persons.  On  this  spot  resided  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland;  and  the  building  which  he  occupied  is 
described  as  "  a  fayre  house,  all  of  brick,  with  a  fayre  hall  and 
parlour,  a  large  gallery,  a  proper  chapel,  and  a  proper  library  to 
laye  books  in,"  &c.  The  manor-house  was  afterwards  the  seat  of 
Lord  Hunsdon ;  and  when  Lord  Brooke  sold  the  manor  of  King's 
Hold  he  reserved  the  mansion,  which  has  continued  vested  in  his 
family,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

This  house  has  experienced  considerable  alterations,  but  large 
portions  of  the  ancient  edifice  have  been  preserved.  These  consist 
principally  of  a  quadrangle,  with  internal  galleries,  those  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  in 
length.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  south  gallery  are  the  arms  of  Lord 
Hunsdon,  with  those  of  his  lady,  and  the  crests  of  both  families 
frequently  repeated.  The  arms  of  Lord  Hunsdon  are,  likewise, 
remaining  on  the  ceihng  of  a  room  connected  with  this  gallery. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  house  was 
rebuilt  by  this  nobleman  during  the  short  period  for  which  he 
held  the  manor,  a  term  of  no  longer  duration  than  ftova  1578  to 
1583.  The  other  divisions  of  this  extensive  building  are  of 
various  but  more  modern  dates. 

In  Lower  Clapton  is  a  school,  known  by  the  name  of  Hackney 
School y  which  has  flourished  for  nearly  a  century  on  the  same 
spot.  This  academy  was  long  under  the  direction  of  the  Newcome 
family,  and  many  conspicuous  characters  have  sat  on  its  forms. 
"It  was  celebrated,"  says  Lysons,  "for  the  excellence  of  the 
dramatic  performances  exhibited  every  third  year  by  the  scholars. 
In  these  dramas  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  author  of  the  Suspicious 
Husband,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  a  dramatic  writer 
also,  who  were  both  educated  at  this  school,  formerly  distinguished 
themselves."* 

In  a  house  now  taken  down,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  above  school,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  was 
bom  the  philanthropic  John  Howard. 

In  Well  Street,  Hackney,  a  handsome  building  has  been  erected 
as  a  chapel  of  ease.  This  structure  is  termed  St.  John's  Chapel, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1810,  by  Bishop  Randolph. 

There  are,  in  different  parts  of  this  parish,  meeting-houses  for 
Dissenters  of  the  following  denominations : — Independents ;  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists ;  Wcsleyan  Methodists ;  Baptists ;   Unitarians. 

*  Environs  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  310 
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Among  the  former  pastors  of  several  of  these  places  of  worship 
occur  men  of  considerable  eminence.  The  following  appear  most 
conspicuous :  Dr.  William  Bates ;  Matthew  Henry  (author  of  a  well 
known  Exposition  of  the  Bible) ;  and  the  late  celebrated  Doctors 
Priestley  and  Price. 

A  free-school  for  boys  was  founded  at  Hackney  in  1616,  and 
endowed  with  £20  per  annum  ;  and  various  schools,  supported  by 
subscription,  were  idstituted  in  the  last  century.  The  chief  of  these 
are  now  united  in  one  humane  and  comprehensive  establishment. 
A  large  school-house,  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  of  both 
sexes,  was  completed  and  opened  in  the  year  18 II. 

The  School  of  Industry ,  in  Dalston  Lane,  was  established  in 
the  year  1790.  The  children  are  clothed  by  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour,  and  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  subscribers. 
Institutions  for  gratuitous  education  are,  likewise,  attached  to  the 
chapels,  and  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Sjmrsiow'a  Alms-houses^  for  six  poor  widows,  were  founded  by 
Dr.  Spurstow,  vicar  of  Hacluiey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  Well  Street  are  alms-houses  for  six  aged  and 
poor  men,  founded  by  Henry  Monger,  Esq.  in  1669.  There  is, 
also,  an  alms-house  in  Lower  Clapton,  founded  in  1692,  by  Thomas 
Wood,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  for  ten  poor  and  aged 
widows.  His  lordship  endowed  this  institution  with  a  rent-charge 
of  £50  per  annum,  besides  a  ^own  every  second  year,  and  ^5otfr 
annum  to  a  chaplain,  whom  he  intended  to  read  prayers  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday.  Bishop  Wood's  estates  at  Hackney  were 
purchased,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  by  Sir  William  Chapman, 
who  was  related  to  the  family,  and  who,  in  right  of  such  a  pur- 
chase, nominated  the  pensioners.  The  relict  of  Sir  William  con- 
ferred on  the  vestry  the  right  of  nomination,  and  declared  her 
intention  of  enlarging  the  allowance  of  the  alms-women,  but  died 
before  she  carried  the  intention  into  effect.  Her  devisee,  the  late 
Lady  Willes,  was  anxious  to  execute  the  wish  of  her  deceased 
friend,  and  made  over  an  estate  at  Hackney  for  that  purpose. 

Limehouse.  This  was  anciently  a  village,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  London,  and  was,  according  to  Stow,  originally  named 
Limehurstf  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  grove  of  Lime  trees,  a 
number  of  those  trees  having  formerly  grown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. From  its  situation,  Linxehouse  may  be  considered  the 
farthest  eastern  extremity  of  the  port  of  London,  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  line  of  the  Thames  from  Wapping  and  Shad- 
well.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  tiie  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  streets  has  extended  from  Limehouse  to  the 
metropolis;  and  in  1730,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  this  hamlet; 
and  part  of  Ratcliffe,  both  appendages  to  Stepney,  were  made  a 
distinct  parish,  which  has  been  named  St.  Anne,  Limehous^ 
bounded  by  Mile  End  Old  Town  and  Poplar.  The  boundary  in 
Batcliffe,  extends  along  the  Butcher  Row  and  White  Horse  Street, 
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the  part  of  Batcliffe  annexed  to  this  parish,  has  no  further  con- 
nection than  what  relates  to  the  payment  of  church-rates  and 
dues :  it  is  yet  sejparately  assessed  and  chooses  its  own  officers. 

A  canal  from  the  river  Lea,  and  the  Regent's  Canal,  both  enter 
the  Thames  at  Limehouse. 

The  parish  Church  of  Limehouse,  was  one  of  the  fifty  new 
churches  built  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  foundation  was  laid  in 
1712,  and  it  was  consecrated  the  12th  of  September,  1730*  The 
building  is  of  Portland  stone,  after  a  design  of  Hawksmoor.  The 
inside  is  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  is  very  handsome : 
the  pews  are  of  Dutch  oak. 

The  north  side  of  this  church-yard  is  bounded  by  the  New 
Commercial  Road,  from  the  West  India  Docks  to  Wbitecbapel, 
it  is  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  five  carts  abreast :  the  centre  is 
paved  with  Scotch  granite,  over  which  is  a  stratum  of  gravel, 
eight  inches  in  depth,  which,  being  supported  by  the  stone  pave- 
ment underneath,  is  always  firm  and  free  from  mud. 

The  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  north  side  of  the  road  between  Stepney  and  Whitechapel. 
In  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  the  commons  of  Essex  encamped  here. 
Fortifications  were  thrown  up  at  Mile  End,  when  the  city  of 
London  was  surrounded  by  a  trench,  in  1642,  and  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  was  taken  into  custody  as  a  royalist,  whilst  he  was 
viewing  the  fortifications  in  disguise.t 

There  was  formerly  a  Lazar-house,  or  hospital,  at  Mile  End, 
dedicated  to  our  Saviour  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  of  which  John 
Mills  was  Proctor  in  1551,  and  Henry  Smith  in  1589. 

The  ^Ime-hotises  of  Trtnity  House  in  this  hamlet  are  beauti- 
fully built  of  brick  and  stone,  for  poor  captains  of  ships  and  their 
widows.^ 

Adjoinmg  are  twelve  Alms-houses  for  twelve  poor  widows  of 
the  Skinners'  Company,  who  have  each  an  allowance  of  £18  per 
annum.  § 

Near  these  are  the  Fintners'  Alms-hotises^  for  widows,  who  have 
an  allowance  of  5s.  3d,  weekly. 

Judge  Fuller's  Alms-houses^  in  Eaffle  Place,  are  for  poor  men 
past  labour,  belonging  generally  to  all  the  hamlets  of  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  who  have  each  £4  per  annum. 

Bancroft's  Alms-houses  occupy  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle. On  the  north  are  the  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  masters.  On  the  east  and  west  the  pensioners 
reside.  The  whole  was  erected  in  1735,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Francis. Bancroft  who   bequeathed  £28,000  for  purchasing  the 

*  The  EoTiroDS  of  London. 

t  The  remains  of  these  fortifications  was  afterwards  named  the  Monut 

X  Vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

§  Vol.  iii.  p.  615. 
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ground^  and  erecting  and  endowing  the  building.  The  improve- 
ments in  this  estate  have  admitted  of  the  salary  to  each  pensioner, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  old  men,  to  be  raised  from  £8  to  £18 
per  annum.  The  school-room  now  accommodates  one  hundred 
boys ;  and  there  are  dwelling-houses  for  two  masters.  The  boys 
are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  aeven  and  ten,  and  remain  till 
they  are  fifteen,  when  they  are  allowed  £4  for  binding  them 
apprentices,  or  £2  10^.  to  fit  them  for  service. 

Adjoining  these  alms-houses  are  three  cemeteries  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews.  Mr.  Lysons  has  given  a  very 
curious  account  of  their  burial  ceremonies.* 

The  Portuguese  Jews'  had  an  hospital  in  Leman  Street,  Good- 
mans Fields,  as  early  as  the  year  1748,  which   was  removed  t 
Mile  End  Old  Town  in  1792,  and  an  enlarged  edifice  erected. 

The  J^ewy  Tozadik^  or  House  of  Justice^  established  by  the 
German  Jews  and  others,  in  1806,  is  an  elegant  modem  edifice,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road  between  Globe  Lane  and-  Bancroft*s 
Alms-houses.  This  institution  arose  from  the  philanthropic  exer- 
tions of  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Goldsmid,  esquires,  who,  in  1795, 
commenced  a  collection  among  their  friends  for  raising  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Germftn  Jewish  poor,  which  enabled  them  in 
1797,  to  purchase  £20,000,  Imperial  three  per  cents;  and  in 
1806,  the  nospital  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  five  aged  men, 
five  aged  women,  ten  boys,  and  eight  girls.  An  annexed  freehold 
was  also  purchased  for  £2000  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
building  as  soon  as  convenient. 

JFhitechapel  Churchy  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  walls, 
is  at  the  western  extremity  of  Whitechapel  Road,  and  was  erected 
in  1673.  The  parish  was  taken  out  of  Stepney;  and  the  first 
church,  which  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church,  was 
called  St  Mary  Matfellon ;  some  persons  of  that  name  having,  as 
Stow  thinks,  been  Lords  of  the  manor. 

Hugh  de  Fulborn  was  rector  here  in  1329.  In  1763,  the  old 
church  being  in  a  ruinous  condition  was  taken  down,  and  the 
present  edifice  erected.  •  •  •    •    4 

An  institution  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children,  gratis,  was 
founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  U)e  11^ v.  Ralph 
Davenant,  then  rector :  but  wanting  endowment,  it  was  enriched  by 
the  gift  of  £1000  by  some  benevolent  person  who  chose  to  be 
unknown,  this  established  the  charity  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
Here  one  hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls,  who  have  been 
baptized  in  the  church  of  Whitechapel,  and  are  the  children  of 
parishoners,  are  new  clothed  and  instructed ;  the  boys  are  employed 
in  box-making,  and  the  girls  in  needle- work :  and  they  make  all 
the  linen  for  themselves  and  the  boys. 

The  London  Hospital^  on  the  southern  side  of  Whitechapel 

*  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  475. 
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Boad,  was  founded  in  1740,  for  the  relief  of  all  sick  and  diseased 
persons,  particularly  manufacturers,  seamen  in  the  merchant's 
service,  and  their  wives  and  children.  It  was  first  kept  in  a  large 
house  in  Prescot  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  afterwards  used  for  the 
Magdalen  Charity,  till,  by  the  contributions  of  many  worthy 
persons,  it  was  removed  into  Whitechapel  Road,  and  the  present 
spacious  building  erected.  It  was  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter, 
in  1758,  and  occupies  part  of  an  airy  spot  of  ground  where  the 
ancient  fortification,  called  the  Mount,  was  situated. 

Wellclose  Sqitare^  near  the  eastern  termination  of  Rosemary 
Lane,  has  been  formerly  named  Marine  Square,  from  the  numerous 
residences  of  captains  of  merchants  ships.  In  the  centre  is  the 
Danish  Church,  erected  in  1696,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  V. 
Xing  of  Denmark.  The  architect  was  Gains  Gabriel  Cibber,  who 
erected  a  monument  within  this  church  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
Jane,  daughter  of  William  Colley,  Esq.  and  mother  of  Colley 
Cibber,  the  celebrated  dramatist.  Farther  to  the  east  is  Princes 
Square^  ornamented  by  the  Sweedish  Church,  which  is  an  elegant 
structure,  used  by  the  natives  of  that  country.  In  a  vault,  within 
this  church,  was  interred  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Emanuel 
Sweedenborg,  who  died  in  1772. 

Raine'8  Ilospitaly  in  Fowden  Fields,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was 
founded  by  Henry  Raine,  Esq.  in  1737,  who  endowed  it  with  £240 
per  annum,  and  the  sum  of  £4000  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase. 
There  are  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  in  this  hospital,  who  are  selected 
from  a  preparatory  school  by  the  same  liberal  founder,  in  1719. 
He  also  bequeathed  two  annual  prizes  of  £100  each,  to  be  drawn 
for  out  of  six  girls,  as  a  wedding  portion,  with  £5  for  a  wedding 
dinner. 

The  Minories  is  a  spacious  street  extending  from  Tower  Hill 
toward  Aldgate ;  it  has  been  named  from  a  convent  of  the  nuns  of 
St.  Clare,  called  the  Minoresses,  founded  in  1293,  by  Blanche, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of 
Edward  I.  On  the  suppression  of  this  house,  in  1539,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  erected  on  part  of  its  site;  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1706.  Eastward  from  the  Minories  is  Goodman's  Fields,  so 
named  from  a  farmer  of  that  name:  Stow  assures  us  that,  he 
has  often  fetched  three  pints  of  milk,  hot  from  the  kine,  for  a 
halfpenny,  of  this  farmer,  Goodman.  This  district  has  been  since 
covered  with  buildings  and  streets. 

Merchant  Taylors"  Alms-houses  for  fourteen  elderly  women, 
who  receive  1*.  Ad.  pr  week,  and  £8  15^.  annually,  is  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Rosemary  Lane,  formerly  named  Hog  Lane. 
A  narrow  opening  in  this  lane*  leads  to  the  Royal  or  National 
Mint^  which,  as  stated  "  in  Britton  and  Brayley's  History,"  was 

♦  This  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  magnifioeiit  religioas  foundation,  called  the 
New  Abbey,  on  the  Abbey  of  the  Graces,  or  East  Mioster,  fQanded  in  1359. 
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formerly  an  appendage  to  the  Tower,  and  appears  to  have  been 
established  there  in  or  before  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  it 
remained  there  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  vast 
increase  of  business  in  this  department,  arising  from  the  increase 
of  population  and  other  causes,  induced  the  government  to  order  the 
erection  ot  the  present  edifice,  which  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
three  stories  elevation,  with  centre  and  wings ;  ornamented  with 
columns  and  pilasters,  &c.  a  pediment  with  the  British  arms  in 
front,  and  an  elegant  balustrade  inclosing  the  roof.  The  principal 
officers  are  provided  with  houses  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and 
every  advantage  derived  from  mechanical  contrivance  has  been 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  coinage. 

Bow  or  StrcUford-le-BorOy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  River 
Lea,  which  in  this  direction  forms  a  line  of  separation  between 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  on  the  north  and  north-west  it  meets 
Hackney  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  Stepney,  of  which  it  some  time  ago  formed  a  part ; 
and  south-eastward  it  joins  St.  Leonard,  Bromley  This  parish 
was  separated  from  Stepney,  in  1730,  and  includes  Old  Ford  as  a 
hamlet.  The  name  of  Stratford  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  an 
ancient  ford  communicating  with  one  of  the  Roman  highways :  the 
addition  of  Bow  is  from  a  bridge  of  one  arch  which  was  thrown 
over  the  Lea,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  From  that  period  the  place 
was  distinguished  by  the  adjunct  atte  hoahe^  atte  hougJie^  or  at  the 
bow.  An  historical  account  of  this  bridge  has  l>een  given  by 
Leland,  in  his  Collectanea,  and  by  Stowe;  but  the  statement 
inserted  in  the  "Environs  of  London,"  is  the  most  important, 
being  the  substance  of  what  was  given  in  upon  oath,  at  an 
inquisition  taken  before  two  persons,  the  king's  justices  in  the 
year  1303. 

"  The  jurors  declared,  that  at  the  time  when  Matilda,  the  good 
Queen  of  England  lived,  the  road  from  London  to  Essex  was  by  a 
place  called  the  Old  Ford^  where  there  was  no  bridge,  and  during 
great  inundations,  was  so  extremely  dangerous,  that  many  passen- 
gers lost  their  lives ;  which  coming  to  the  good  queen's  ears,  she 
caused  the  road  to  be  turned  where  it  now  is,  namely,  between  the 
towns  of  Stratford  and  West-Ham ;  and  of  her  bounty  caused  the 
bridges  and  road  to  be  made,  except  the  bridge  called  Chaner's 
Bridge,  which  ought  to  be  made  by  the  abbot  of  Stratford.  They 
said  further,  that  Hugh  Pratt,  living  near  the  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  did,  of  his  own  authority,  begging  the 
aid  of  passengers,  keep  them  in  repair.  After  his  death,  his  son 
William  did  the  same  for  some  time,  and  afterwards,  through  the 
interest  of  Robert  Passelewe,  the  king's  justice,  obtained  a  toll, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  an  iron  railing  upon  a  certain  bridge^ 
called  Lockbridge,  from  which  circumstance  he  altered  his  name 
from  Pratt  to  Bridgwryght ;  and  thus  were  the  bridges  repaired 
till  Philip  Basset  and  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  being  hindered  from 
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passing  that  way  with  their  waggons  in  the  late  reign,  broke  down 
the  railing,  whereby  the  said  William,  being  no  longer  able  to 
repair  it,  left  the  bridge  in  ruins;  in  which  state  it  remained,  till 
Queen  Eleanor  of  her  bounty  ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  committing 
the  charge  of  it  to  William  de  Capella,  keeper  of  her  chapeL 
After  which,  one  William  de  Carlton,  yet  living,  repaired  all  the 
bridges  with  the  effects  of  Bartholomew  de  Castello,  deceased. 
The  jurors  added,  that  the  bridges  and  roads  had  been  always 
repaired  by  bounties,  and  that  there  were  no  lands  or  tenements 
charged  with  their  repair,  except  for  Gbaner*s  Bridge,  which  the 
abbot  of  Stratford  was  bound  to  keep  in  repair."* 

Bon  Bridge^  since  the  remote  period  of  its  erection,  had  been 
so  frequently  altered,  enlarged,  and  repaired,  that  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  part  of  the  original  fabric  remained;  it  was  taken 
down  in  1835,  and  the  first  stone  of  a  new  bridge  was  laid  on  the 
10th  of  December  of  that  year.  The  new  bridge  is  built  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  the  estunated  cost  £11,500.  The  engineers 
were  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Son.  In  a  yard  near  the  works  of  the  new  bridge,  one  cf  the 
arches  of  the  ancient  structure  has  been  placed  in  the  position  in 
which  it  originally  stood.  It  is  a  pointed  arch,  composed  of 
Kentish  rag-stone,  and  furnishes  an  instructive  specimen  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  bridges  in  this  country.  The  parish  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1311,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  licence,  granted  by  Bishop  Baldock,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Old  Ford,  to  build  a  chapel  of  ease,  they  bein^  so  far 
distant  from  the  parish  church  of  Stepney,  and  the  roads  in  winter 
impassable  by  reason  of  the  floods.  The  original  structure,  it  will 
be  observed,  although  tottering  in  decay,  still  remains:  which 
exhibits  a  correct  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  when 
it  was  erected.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  ailes, 
separated  from  the  nave  bv  octa^nal  pillars  and  pointed  archer. 

It  would  appear  that  this  neighbourhood  was  of  some  note  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  affording  instruction  in  the  French 
langnage.f  Chaucer,  in  a  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  has  a 
reference  to  this  circumstance. 

The  hamlet  of  Old  Ford  is  north  of  Bow,  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Lea.  In  this  place  stood  an  ancient  mansion,  often  termed 
King  John's  Palace,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any 
period  vested  in  the  crown.  The  site  of  this  mansion  was  given  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  by  a  citizen  of  London,  named  Williams,  in  tho 
year  1665.  A  brick  gateway,  which  has  been  covered  with  cement 
IS  now  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  building^ 

•  LYTOnt*  EoviroDS.  vol  ii.  p.  727.— CI.  31  Edw.  1.  No.  170. 
t  The  convent  of  St,  Leonard's,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Bromloy,  wat 
uaaally  termed  the  priory  in  Stratford  atte  Bow,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  nana 
might  teach  the  French  language  among  other  accompliphmcnte. 

X  A  view  of  this  gateway  has  been  engraved  for  the  Gent.  Mag.  1793. 

3  Q 
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I'he  East  London  Jf^ater  Jf^orks^  in  this  hamlet,  were  con- 
structed in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1807,  for 
**  the  purpose  of  the  better  supplying  with  water  the  inhabitanU  of 
Stratford  Bow,  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green,"  and  other  adjacent 
parishes  and  hamlets.  The  proprietors  have  obtained  a  snbsequent 
act,  empowering  them  to  purchase  the  West-Ham  and  the  Shadwell 
Water  Works  of  the  London  Dock  Company. 

Bromley^  St.  Leonards y  (written  Brambele^  Bramhelegh^  and 
Bremheleyy  in  ancient  records,)  joins  the  village  of  Stratford  Bow 
on  the  south-east.  This  prrish  contains  between  four  and  fire 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  village  attains  its  distinctive  appella- 
tion from  a  nunnery  of  the  benedictine  order,  dedicated  to  St 
Leonard,  and  founded  in  the  reign  of  William  L  bj  William^ 
Bishop  of  London,  for  a  prioress  and  nine  nuns.  Every  domestic 
part  of  the  structure  has  long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  cbapel 
formerly  attached  to  the  nunnery  is  still  remaining,  and  now 
constitutes  the  parochial  church. 

The  manor  of  Bromley  was  long  the  property  of  the  nuns ; 
and  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  after  the  Dissolution,  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
possessed  by  the  crown ;  and  in  1620,  was  settled  among  other 
manors,  on  Charles  L  then  Prince  of  Wales.  By  King  Charka 
this  manor  was  granted  to  certain  persons,  trustees  for  the  City  of 
London,  by  wl^om  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Jacob.  It  has  since 
passed  through  many  private  hands.  Lands  in  this  manor  descend 
according  to  the  custom  of  Gavelkind. 

The  Parish  Church  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  retains 
some  traces  of  Norman  arcitecture,*  it  is  a  snf^ll  building,  and  has 
been  subject  to  various  alterations. 

The  interior  consists  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  aie 
divided  by  an  ascent  of  one  step.  At  the  west  end  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  round-headed  arch,  with  two  bands  of  moulding  on  the 
outward  curves,  rudely  carved  in  the  Saxon  or  Norman  style.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  the  three  stone  stalk  used  by  the 
priest  and  deacons  during  the  performance  of  high  mass;  and 
nearer  to  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  altar  are  two  recesses, 
one  of  which  probably  contained  the  Piscina.  The  arch  at  the 
west  end  is  the  principal  remain  of  Norman  architecture  within 
this  church,  but  there  are  relics  of  columns  and  of  pointed  arches, 
now  worked  into  the  walls,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
building  was  once  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present 

On  the  southern  side  of  Uie  road,  and  in  the  parish  of  Bromley, 
but  near  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Stratford  Bow,  are  two 
ranges  oi  Alms-hotLses^  which  form  together  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, having  a  very  neat  cbapel  in  the  centre  of  one  division. 

♦  "  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  within  the  convent  of  St.  Leonard,  is  mentioned 
an  several  ancient  «viIU.*'    Lyeons,  vol  ii.  p.  41 
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Twelve  of  these  houses  were  built  by  the  Drapers'  Cotnpany, 
io  \706f  as  trustees  under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Edmonson.  The 
eastern  range  was  founded  in  1613,  bj  Sir  John  JoUes,  knight,  and 
comprises  eight  dwellings,  for  as  many  poor  widows,  four  to  be  of 
the  parish  of  Bromley  and  four  of  Stratford  fiow.  Nearer  to 
Stratford  is  an  alms-house,  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Bowr^,  for  aged  seamen  or  their  widows.  The  building 
comprises  eight  tenements. 

Stepney.  This  extensiye  parish  is  two  miles  east  from  London 
Bridge ;  it  was  origmally  of  such  vast  extent,  that  it  included  the 
present  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Stratford*le-Bow ;  St.  Mary,  White- 
chapel;  St  Anne,  Limehouse;  St.  John,  Wapping;  St.  Paul, 
Shadwell;  St.  George,  Ratdiffe  Highway;  Christ  Church,  Spital- 
fields ;  and  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green.  Though  all  these  have 
been  taken  from  Stepney,  it  yet  remains  one  of  the  largest  parishes 
within  the  bills  of  Mortality. 

In  the  vear  1650,  it  was  proposed  to  divide  Stepney  into  four 
parishes,  but  this  division  did  not  take  place.  Shadwell  was 
separated  from  Stepney  in  1669;  St.  George  in  the  East  in  1727; 
SpiUlfields  in  1729;  Limehouse  and  Stratford  Bow,  in  1730,  and 
Bethnal  Green  in  1743. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  written,  at  different  ancient  periods, 
Stibenhedef  Stebenhkihe^  or  Subunhethe ;  the  concluding  syllable 
of  which  compound  term  plainly  signifies  a  haven,  or  wharf.  In 
Domasday  the  name  is  written  SHbenhede ;  and  the  manor  ii  there 
stated  to  have  been  parcel  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  bishoprie 
of  London.  The  whole  value,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  wag 
estimated  at  £48,  "  and  it  was  worth  the  same  when  received ;  in 
King  Edward's  time,  £50."*  The  manor  was  alienated  from  the 
see  of  London,  by  Bishop  Ridley,  in  1550;  which  prelate  gave  it 
to  King  Edward  Vl.  who  granted  it  to  Lord  Wentworth.  From 
this  nobleman  it  descended  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Cleveland;  and 
when  the  estates  of  the  earl  were  confiscated,  in  1652,  the  steward* 
ship  of  the  manor  of  Stepney  (an  appointment  valued  at  £200  per 
annum,)  was  bestowed  on  Sir  William  Ellis,  CromwelFs  solicitor. 
The  property  was  regained,  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  with  whose  decendants  it  continued  till  the  year  1720. 
The  custom  of  Gavelkind  prevails  in  this  manor. 

Several  inferior  manors  and  estates  are  likewise  noticed  in 
Domesday;  all  of  which  were  held  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
except  two,  which  were  held  immediately  of  the  king. 

It  is  recorded  by  Stowf  that  King  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament 
at  Stepney,  in  the  year  1299,  in  the  house  of  Henry  Walleis,  Mayor 
of  London.  During  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  Edward  con« 
firmed  the  charter  of  Liberties. 

*  Baiv<kn'i  Traa&UtioD  of  Domesday,  for  Midd.  p.  I.         f  AooaU,  p.  319. 
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Henry,  the  first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  occupied  a  spacious 
mansion,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present  rectory,  hut  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  The  gateway,  a  handsome 
hrick  structure,  with  two  stories  of  habitable  rooms  above,  and  a 
tower,  or  turret,  at  one  comer,  is  still  remaining.  This  portal 
afterwards  formed  the  principal  part  of  a  dwelling  in  which  Dr. 
Bichard  Mead  was  horn,  and  in  which  he  for  some  time  resided. 
The  buildings  erected  on  the  site  of  Worcester  House  have  been 
used  as  an  academy,  for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
ministers  among  the  Baptists. 

Sir  Henry  Colet,  father  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Colet,  occupied 
a  mansion,  called  the  Great  Plaee^  which  stood  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  towards  the  west  It  is  supposed  that  this  house 
was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Colet,  and  it  was,  after  his  decease, 
inhabited  by  several  persons  of  some  distinction. 

The  Pariah  Church  of  Stepney  is  a  capacious  and  respectable 
structure,  composed  of  stone  and  flint.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  turret  and  a  flag  staff.  No  pari  of 
the  building  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  several  of  the  windows  are  in 
the  style  of  Grothic,  or  English,  which  prevailed  since  that  time. 

The  New  Church  at  Stepney ^  was  erected  in  1819,  by  private 
subscription,  and  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture;  the  western  front  is  composed  of  a  lofty  centre, 
under  which  a  low  arched  doorway  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
nave ;  and  two  wings,  where  the  aisles  are  entered  under  arches  of 
a  similar  form.  The  parapets  in  the  west  front  are  perforated,  all 
the  others  are  plain.  The  spaces  above  the  entrance  doors  to  the 
aisles,  have  handsome  canopied  arches,  with  pedestals  for  figures. 
The  architect  of  this  erection  was  John  Walters,  £sq. 

Matcliffe^  formerly  a  large  hamlet  in  Stepney,  is  now  a  parish 
named  from  its  church,  the  parish  of  St  Greorge  in  the  East ;  it 
commences  at  Cock  Hill,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Shadwell  High 
Street,  and  continues  along  the  Thames  to  Limehouse ;  it  has  been 
in  every  respect  constituted  an  independent  parish. 

Shadwell^  formerly  a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  is  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Thames;  its  name  is  derived  from  a  fine  spring  of 
water  in  the  northern  part  of  the  church-yard,  dedicated  to  St. 
Chadf  corruptly  pronounced  tSJuid,  It  is  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Shadwell,  the  latter  of  which  occupies  part  of  what  was 
anciently  Wapping  Marsh.  The  church  of  St  Paul,  in  the  High 
Street,  was  erected  in  1656,  by  Thomas  Neale,  and  in  1669,  this 
district  was  constituted  a  distinct  parish. 

Poplar  was  formerly  a  hamlet  in  Stepney,  but  has  been  made 
a  parish  within  which  is  included  the  hamlet  of  Blackwall,  forming 
its  eastern  extremity. 

The  New  Church  of  Poplar ^  is  a  handsome  building  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Barking,  and  near  the  East  India 
Docks.  It  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hollis  at  the  cost  of  £20,000. 

Lambeth. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  parish  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tharn^, 
opposite  to  Westminster,  in  the  east  half-hundred  of  Brixton.  It 
extends  from  Vanxhall  to  Southwark,  Streatham,  Norwood,  and 
Croydon ;  and  is  divided  into  seven  liberties,  or  precincts,  called 
the  Archbishops,  the  Princes,  Vauxhall,  Eennington,  the  Marsh 
and  Wall,  Stockwell,  and  the  Dean's  liberties ;  Lunbeth  is  chiefly 
noted  for  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  very  large 
pile  of  building,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  exhibiting  the 
architecture  of  various  ages. 

The  ancient  manor  of  North  Lambeth  was  a  demesne  of  the 
crown  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Goda*  the  king's 
sister,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne, 
made  a  grant  of  it  to  the  see  of  Bochester,  in  whose  possession  it 
continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  grange  or  farm,  with  a  small  chapel 
for  the  monks  till  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  soon  after  which  it 
was,  with  St  Mary's,  or  Lambeth  Church,  returned  by  the  Con- 
queror to  the  see  of  Bochester,  whose  charter  was  also  confirmed 
by  William  Bufus.t 

Gilbert  de  Glanville,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  in  1 189,  exchanged  his 
court  at  Lambeth  on  the  Thames,  and  Uie  demesne  lands,  for 
lands  in  the  Isle  of  Grain,  &c.,  belonging  to  Baldwin,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1197,  the  bishop  and  church  of  Bochester, 
gnoited  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  with  the  advowson,  to  Hubert 
Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  successors,  and  it  has 
been  annexed  to  the  see  ever  since.  It  appears  that  the  palace 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Boniface,  about  the  year  1262.  If  any  part  of  that  structure  now 
remains  it  is  the  chapel,  under  which  is  a  crypt  The  windows  of 
this  chapel  were  formerly  of  painted  glass,  and  were  destroyed  by 
the  Puritans.  The  great  hall  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Juxon 
after  the  civil  war,  upon  the  old  model,  and  at  the  expense  of 
£10,500.  The  guard-room  appears  to  have  been  built  before  the 
vear  1424,  and  the  long  gallery  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Cardinal  Pole.  In  the  great  dining-room,  are  portraits  of  all 
the  archbishops  from  Laud  to  the  present  time.  The  library 
originally  occupied  the  four  gidleries  over  the  cloisters,  which  form 

•  It  appears,  from  a  list  of  benefiMstioiM  to  the  cathedral  of  Rochester,  that  the 
ooantess  had  a  mansion  here,  as  the  record  particaUriies  some  ornaments  she 
bad  left,  which  were  sent  to  Rochester,  by  Ralph,  the  first  keeper  of  this  manor. 
Regintmm  Roffense,  page  119.  ^  ^ 

t  Copies  of  both  grants  arogiT«a  in  Thorpe'i  Registnun  Roffense,  pages  469 
and  583. 
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a  small  quadrangle.  The  eee  is  indebted  for  this  library  to  Arch* 
bishop  Bancroft,  who  left  all  his  books  to  his  suocessors.  During 
the  civil  war,  the  library  was  seized  by  the  parliament,  when  the 

freat  Seldon  interfered  and  saved  it  It  has  since  been  augmented 
y  Archbishops  Sheldon,  Tennison,  and  Seeker,  and  the.  present 
number  of  books  is  supposed  to  be  about  twenty-five  thousand. 
Id  the  windows  are  some  painted  glass.  The  great  tower,  called 
the  Lollards  Tower,  was  built  by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  in  1434 
and  1435.*  In  the  walls  are  fixed  large  iron  rings,  intended  to 
confine  the  Lollard^  and  other  unfortunate  persons  imprisoned 
here.t  The  gateway  and  the  adjoining  tower,  were  built  by 
Archbishop  Morton  about  14904  Archbishop  Howley,  imme- 
diately on  Ms  accession,  commenced  extensive  improvements  and 
alterations,  which  were  completed  in  1833  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
£55,000.  The  new  buildings  are  in  the  gardens  east  <^  the  old 
palace,  and  form  a  beautiful  and  imposing  object  The  ornamental 
portions  appear  to  have  been  mostly  copied  from  the  abbeys  of 
St  Al ban's  and  Westminster,  and  are  admirably  executed.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  exterior  :-<-width  of  the  entrance 
or  south  front,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  towers  of  entrance, 
fronteighty-four  feet  high;  north,  or  garden  front,  one  hundred 

*  This  portion  of  the  palace  has  its  name  from  the  email  prison  within  it,  and 
was  erected,  at  the  cost  in  the  whole,  of  £278  2t,  Hid.  By  the  stewards' 
yearly  aocoaots  it  appears,  that  every  foot  in  height,  including  the  whole  circnm- 
ibrence,  cost  thirteen  shillings  and  foarpence  for  the  work.  The  iron-work  used 
abont  the  windows  and  doors  being  one  thowaod  three  hondred  and  twenty-two 
and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  at  three  half-pence  per  ponnd,  amoonted  to 
^10  14«.  llt^^.;  and  three  thonsand  bricks  were  used  for  stopping  the  windowi 
between  the  chapel  and  that  tower.  On  the  exterior  west  side  ts  a  tabernacle,  oi 
niche,  in  which  was  placed  the  image  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  which  cost  thirteen 
shillings  and  fonrpenee.  A  bricklayer  and  tyier^  wages  were  then,  by  the  day, 
with  victuals  foorpenoe,  without  vietualfl  sixpence  or  sixpence  half-penny ;  a 
labourer's,  with  victuals  threepence,  without  victuals  threepence  half-penny. 

f  The  horrible  law  against  heretics,  condemned  all  to  be  burnt  who  wero 
convicted  of  heresy  before  the  diocesan,  and  refused  to  abjure  their  impious 
errors,  or  relapsed  into  them  again  after  abjuration.  On  oonviction,  the  sheriff, 
or  other  kxral  magistrate,  was  commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flamea.  In 
the  reigns  of  both  the  Henries,  considerable  numbers  thus  suffered  death. 
The  first  sufferer.  WiUiam  Sawtre,  was  executed  in  1410.  But  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  first  heretics, 
or  in  other  words,  of  the  first  who  preferred  death  to  insincerity,  under 
the  new  law.  His  rank  and  military  refmtation  enhanced,  in  some  respects, 
his  merit,  and  gave  more  efficacy  to  the  eiample  of  his  martyrdom.  Henry  V. 
laboured  to  soften  Cobham 's  determination;  anid  it  was  only  after  his  courageous 
refusal  that  he  was  abandoned  to  Archbishop  Arundell,  the  fiercest  persecutor  of 
the  Lollards.  Cobham  was  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned,  but  escaped  from 
his  prison  :  he  was  retaken,  and  in  1417,  executed  under  the  avowed  authority  of 
the  archbisbop  and  his  provincial  synod.  Soon  after  passing  the  sentence,  an 
inflammation  in  the  throat  speedily  put  an  end  to  Arundeirs  life.  This  incident, 
with  a  pardonable  degree  of  soperstition  oonskiering  the  times,  the  Lollards  trans- 
formed into  a  special  judgment. 

I  Brayley  and  Herbert's  Historial  and  Descriptive  aocount  of  LambeUi  Fidaoe. 
Lysons's  Environs,  &c. 
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^nd  ninety  feet  wide ;  east  front  one  hundred  feet  wide ;  the  whole 
is  huilt  of  Bath  stone.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  some 
of  the  principal  apartments,  which  are  of  fine  propjortions  and 
richly  emhelluhed ;  entrance  hall,  twenty-nine  feet  eight  inches, 
hy  twenty-five  feet  ten  inches;  ante-room,  on  ground  floor,  twenty- 
three  feet,  by  nineteen  feet;  porch  to  guard-room,  twenty-four 
feet  by  eighteen  feet ;  gallery  next  guard-room,  seventy  feet,  by 
sixty  feet;  drawing-room,  forty-six  feet,  by  twenty-seven  feet; 
dining-room,  twenty-nine  feet  ten  inches,  by  twenty-three  feet  five 
inches;  ladies'  room,  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches,  by  nineteen 
feet  nine  inches ;  archbishop's  bed-room,  thirty  feet,  by  twenty- 
seven  feet;  private  library,  forty- four  feet,  by  twenty-five  feet; 
gallery  on  the  principal  floor,  sixty-seven  feet  six  inches,  by  eleven 
feet  six  inches,  and  thirty-five  feet  four  inches,  by  eleven  feet  six 
inches.  It  is  observed  in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  of  August, 
1834,  that  no  metropolitan,  since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Juxon, 
has  expended  such  large  sums  on  this  palace  as  the  present 
excellent  archbishop,  who  has  entirely  rebuilt  the  habitable  parts, 
and  repaired  the  hall,  the  guard-room,  and  the  chapel.  These 
repairs  have  been  effected  .with  great  taste,  by  Edward  Blore,  Esq., 
who,  with  singular  skill,  has  converted  the  noble  haU  into  the 
archiepiscopal  library. 

The  books  are  arranged  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  in  twelve 
magnificent  oaken  book-cases  projecting  into  the  room.  In  the 
recesses  between  each  book- case  are  eleven  tables  of  carved  oak,  of 
a  massive,  but  elegant  design,  suited  to  the  architecture  of  the  hall. 
The  library  is  still  lighted  by  the  noble  lantern  in  the  centre;  on 
the  west  side  by  five  pointed  windows,  and  a  bay  window  at  each 
extremity ;  on  the  east  side  by  five  pointed  windows ;  and  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  by  a  pointed  window  at  each  end,  under  the 
roof  above  the  fire-places.  The  room  is  heated  by  pipes  under  the 
floor,  and  the  warm  air  is  admitted  into  the  room  through  fourteen 
brass  gratings,  between  every  division  of  the  library. 

At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  suitable  fire-place :  over  that  on  the 
north  side  arc  painted  the  arms  of  the  See,  impaling  the  arms  of 
Archbishop  Juxon ;  over  the  fire-place  on  the  south  side  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  See,  impaling  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Seeker. 

On  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  between  the  windows  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  hall,  are  a  number  of  paintings,  including 
portraits  of  bishops  and  eminent  divines  connected  with  the  See ;  a 
portrait  of  King  Charles  I.;  Sir.  R.  Walpole;  Mr.  Secretary 
Townsend ;  Dr.  WiUuns,  librarian ;  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin,  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Juxon,  &c. ;  also,  a  large  painting,  containing  a  view 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  brought  from  Croydon  Palace. 

The  old  entrance  into  the  court-yard,  at  the  south-west  end  of 
the  hall,  has  been  converted  into  a  bay  window,  and  the  principal 
door  is  now  at  the  north-east.  On  each  side  the  doorway  are 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  over  the  door-case  are  carved  in  stone  the 
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arms  of  the  See  impaling  those  of  Juxon,  with  <*  Anno  Domini 

MDCLXIII.*' 

The  large  bay  window  is  richly  ornamented  with  painted  glass. 
In  the  centre  of  the  top  division  is  a  yery  large  coat  of  the  arms  of 
the  See,  impaling  those  of  Archbishop  Juxon ;  and  underneath  is  a 
splendid  recent  addition,  of  a  similar  size,  of  the  arms  of  the  See, 
impaling  those  of  Archbishop  Howley,  *'  1829.*'  Around  are  smaller 
coats  of  the  arms  of  about  twenty-four  archbishops,  each  impaled 
with  the  arms  of  Uie  See,  and  the  date  of  the  year  when  put  up. 
There  are  dso  the  arms  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  curious  piece  of  painted  glass  is  a  portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Chichelev.* 

The  library  of  manuscripts  is  now  preserved  in  a  fire-proof  room, 
over  a  newly-built  internal  gateway,  abutting  on  the  south  side  of 
the  wall.  The  gardens  and  park,  which  contain  nearly  thirteen 
acres,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  gardens  are  two  fig 
trees  of  extraordinary  size,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Cardinal 
Pole ;  they  are  of  the  white  sort,  and  bear  very  fine  fruit.  In  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  1381,  the  rebels  burned  or  destroyed  all  the 
fimiiture,  books,  registers  and  public  papers  here,  and  Archbishop 
Simon,  of  Sudbury,  himself  fell  a  sacrafice  to  their  resentment. 
During  the  commotions  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  this  palace  became 
the  first  object  of  popular  fury,  and  in  1648  it  was  sold  to  Colonel 
Scot,  (secretary  of  state  to  Ohver  Cromwell,)  and  Matthew  Handy, 
for  £7073  0«.8rf.t 

The  parish  churchy  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  beside  the 
palace ;  it  was  rebuilt  between  the  years  1374  and  1377 ;  the  tower 
vet  remains,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  present  structure  appear  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.  In  one  of  the  windows  over  the  nave 
is  the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dog,  painted  on  glass,  which  is 
intended  to  represent  a  person  of  that  occupation,  who  bequeathed 
a  piece  of  land  to  the  parish,  called  "  Pedlar's  Acre,"  on  condition 
that  his  picture,  with  that  of  his  dog,  should  be  perpetually  preserved 
in  the  wmdow  of  the  church.  The  land  referred  to,  and  named  as 
above  stated,  is  at  Lambeth  Wall,  and  contains  one  acre  and  nine- 
teen poles ;  it  has  belonged  to  the  parish  from  time  immemorial. 
Under  the  ancient  walls  of  this  church,  Mary  D'Este,  Queen  of 
James  II.,  flying,  with  her  infant  son,  from  the  ruin  that  was  then 
hanging  over  her  family,  took  shelter  from  the  pouring  rain  of  the 
inclement  night  of  December  the  6th,  1688;  where  she  waited  for 
an  hour,  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  fallen  majesty,  until  a  coach, 
procured  from  a  neighbouring  inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed  her  to 
Gravesend,  on  her  way  to  France. 

The  New  Church  of  St,  Mary,  is  a  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  rector  of  the  mother  church,  as  are  also  the  four  following. 

♦  Gent.  Mag.  1834. 
t  Scot  WAS  executed  at  Charing  Cross,  for  having  sat  in  judgment  on  Charles  I. 
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SH.  John's  Church  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
Bead ;  it  was  erected  in  1824»  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bedford ;  the 
west  front  is  ornamented  with  a  hexastjle  Doric  portico,  and  above 
the  pediment  is  a  square  tower  of  two  tiers  of  columns,  which 
support  an  obelisk-shaped  spire  crowned  with  a  vane  and  cross. 
This  church  will  accommodate  two  thousand  and  thirty-two  per- 
sons, estimated  expense  £18,333  6^.  Sd,  The  living  is  a  curacy  in 
the  county  and  archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, but  in  the  patronage  of  the  rector  of  Lambeth. 

St,  Mark's  Church,  Kenningtotty  is  a  handsome  building  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  an  elegant  portico,  and  tower,  erected  from 
designs  by  D.  K.  Boper,  Esq.,  estimated  cost  £15,248,  will  ac- 
commodate two  thousand  and  sixteen  persons,  erected  in  1824. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  J^orwood,  was  erected  in  1824, 
will  accommodate  fourteen  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  cost 
£12,387  8*.  3^. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Brixton,  is  in  the  Doric  style  of 
architecture,  with  an  elegant  portico,  tower,  and  spire;  cost 
£15,340,  and  will  accommodate  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-six 
persons;  it  was  erected  in  1824. 

There  are  many  other  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  in  this 
extensive  district,  and  also  numerous  chapels  and  meeting-houses 
belonging  to  dissenters  of  various  denominations. 

The  church  of  St,  Mary^  Nervington-Butts,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  high  road  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  to  the  Clapham 
Road,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hurlbat.  This  is  the 
original  parish  church,  and  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since  its 
erection. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Trinity  Square,  Great 
Suffolk  Street,  was  erected  in  1824,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bedford, 
in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  with  portico  and  tower; 
it  will  acconmiodate  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons :  esti- 
mated expense,  £  15,775. 

The  Church  of  St,  Peter,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Walworth 
Road,  and  was  erected  in  1824,  from  the  designs  of  J.  Soane, 
Esq.,  R.  A.;  will  accommodate  two  thousand  persons:  estimated 
expense,  £18,468. 

Carlisle  House  was  erected  about  the  year  1 197,  by  Gilbert 
de  Glanville,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  he 
had  reserved  for  that  purpose,  when  he  exclianged  the  manor  of 
Lambeth  for  that  of  Darent,  in  Kent,  with  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  at  which  time  it  was  called  Rochester 
Place,  and  was  used  as  an  inn  or  lodging-house  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rochester,  whenever  they  came  to  London  to  attend  parliament. 
In  consequence  of  several  disputes  having  arisen  between  the 
Ardibishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  respect- 
ing the  access  tojthis  house  from  the  river,  (which  Glanville  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  secure),  John  de  Shepey,  who  was 

3  R 
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bishop  of  the  me  in  1357,  obtained  leaTd  trdm  Islip,  ArchbillK^ 
of  Canterbury,  to  erect  a  bridge  at  Stangate,  for  the  convenience 
of  himself  and  family  to  land  from  the  Thames.  The  last  prelate 
of  the  see  of  Rochester,  who  resided  at  Carlisle  House,  was  th* 
unfortunate  Bishop  Fisher,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
in  1535,  for  denymg  the  king's  supramacy.*  In  1540,  Biihop 
Heath  exchanged  this  house  with  Henry  Ylll.,  for  the  mansion 
of  the  prior  of  St.  Swithin,  adjoinmg  Winchester  Palace, 
Southwark,  which  monarch  granted  it  to  Hubert  Aldridge,  BishM 
of  Carlisle,  in  exchange  for  that  prelate's  inn  in  the  Stiana, 
which  was  called  Carlisle  Place.t  From  that  time  the  mansion 
obtained  the  name  of  Carlisle  House;  yet  it  does  not  appear  lb 
have  ever  been  inhabited  by  the  bishops  of  that  see,  uid  from  tl^ 
successive  alterations  which  it  underwent  in  the  following  century, 
every  trace  of  its  original  character  was  lost  After  the  abolition 
of  the  episcopacy,  this  estate  was  sold  by  the  parliamentary 
trustees,  m  February,  1647,  to  Matthew  Hardy,  for  £220,  but 
it  reverted  to  the  see  of  Carlisle  at  the  Restoration.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  variously  occupied,  and  progressively  used  as  a 
potterv,  a  tavern,  a  brothel,  and  a  school,  in  the  last  occupation, 
Carlisle  House  maintained  a  distinguished  renutation  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  but  was  entirely  pulled  aown  in  1828,  to 
make  room  for  new  dwellings  between  the  Back  Lane  and 
Hercules  Buildings.^; 

Kennington.  The  extensive  precinct  of  Kennington,  Ibrmedy 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,-  and  was  the  site  of  a  royal 
palace,  which  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Edward  tiie  "E^A 
Prince :  it  was  also  the  occasional  residence  of  the  fourth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  Henries ;  after  which  the  manor  was  farmed  out  by 
Henry  YIII.  The  palace  being  pulled  down,  a  manor-house  was 
built  on  its  site,  in  which  Charles  I.  resided,  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  the  survey  in  1656,  mention  is  made  of  part  of  the 
ruin  of  the  palace,  beside  the  manor-house,  being  a  long  bam, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  built  of  flint  and  stone ; 
'and  this  bam,  in  1709,  was  the  receptacle  of  the  distressed 
Palatine  protestants ;  it  was  pulled  down  in  1795,  and  on  the  site 
arose  Park  Place,  Kennington  Cross.    In  digging  the  foundations, 

*  In  1531,  a  mott  horrid  murder  was  committed  at  Carlisle  Honse,  hj  ftWiard 
Roose.  the  bishop's  cook ;  *'  by  throwing  some  poison  into  a  vessel  redMlhed 
with  vest  or  barme,  standing  in  the  said  bishop's  kitchen,  at  his  place  in  l^tiabeth 
Marsh,  be  not  only  poisoned  seventeen  persons  of  his  family,  but  also  certain 
poor  people  which  resorted  to  the  said  bishop's  place,  and  were  there  charitably 
fed  ;  two  of  whom  died.*'  For  which  de«d,  says  Hall,  he  "  was  boy  led  in  Smith- 
field,  the  Teneber  Wednisday  foUowyng.  to  'th«  terrible  oumple  of  all  other." 
Hall's  "  Chronicle,"  xxivth  Hen.  viii.  fol.  cc. 

t  This  mansion  was  afterwards  called  Worcester  House ;  its  til^it  now 
occupied  by  Beaufort  Buildings.    Strype's  Stow,  vA,  iu  page  114,  edit  1915. 

%  Brayley's  Loodiaiana,  voL  ii.  p.  193. 
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several  spacioui  arched  vaults  were  discovered.  The  road  from 
the  cross  leading  to  the  river,  is  called  Princes  Boad,  from  its  being 
the  road  the  prince  came  when  he  landed  at  Lambeth  Stairs ;  in 
ihis  road  is  still  a  public-house,  called  the  Black  Prince,  formerly 
much  resorted  to  when  it  stood  alone,  in  the  country,  it  having 
then  an  assembly-room,  &c. ;  it  is  taken  notice  of  in  No.  68 
of  the  Connoisseur,  and  called  Sots  Hole,  it  gave  name  to  the 
adjacent  lane,  now  become  a  street,  called  Regent  Street  On 
Kennington  Common  are  several  handsome  rows  of  buildings ; 
the  Horns  Tavern  here  has  an  assembly-room,  as  commodious  as 
any  in  London.  The  Oval,  is  an  inclined  pleasure-ground  of  that 
form,  and  considerably  extensive,  surrounded  by  capital  houses. 

The  VauwhaUi  or  SatUh  London  Water  Works^  are  at  the 
back  of  Kennington  Place,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  near 
Vauxhall  Gardens.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1805,  and 
the  works  were  opened  in  1807.  They  have  also  an  engine  on 
the  river,  at  the  £oot  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  They  supply  the 
Thames  water,  aad  have  reservoirs  for  the  service  of  their  upper 
engine.  The  number  of  their  tenants  is  above  ten  thousand, 
and  the  daily  consumption  of  water  oonsiderably  more  than  one  mil- 
lion of  gallons,  or  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  Lambeth  fTater  JForJca  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
sshveen  Westminster  and  Waterloo  bridges,  and  draws  the  water 
from  the  river,  immediately  <^posite  the  works,  whidi  forcing 
the  water  immediately  from  the  river  into  the  mains,  requires  no 
reservoir.  It  distributes  one  million  two  hundred  and  fort^-four 
thousand  gallons  daily,  or  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  Soutlufvatk  fPater  ^^A;^,  are  on  the  bank  of 'the  river, 
between  Southwark  and  London  bridges,  and  supply  above  seven 
thousand  tenants  with  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
gallons,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water, 
daily.  Each  of  these  establishments  has  two  engines;  and  the 
aggregate  power  of  the  six  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  horses. 

The  Boyal  Fauahall  Gardens^  originally  opened,  under  the 
name  of  Spring  Gardens*  in  1730,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  are 
near  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  season  commences  in  May,  and  closes 
the  latter  end  of  August,  during  which  time  it  is  open  every 
night  The  buildings  are  very  hfmdsomelv  decorated  with  paint- 
ings, originally  from  the  humorous  pencil  of  Hogarth;  and  all 
the  walks  and  avenues  are  brilliantly  lighted  with  variegated  lamps 
and  transparencies.  In  the  centre  of  the  gardens  is  erected  an 
orchestra,  where  the  concert  commences  at  eight  in  the  evening, 
assisted  by  the  most  eminent  performers,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  finishes  about  twelve  at  night;  after  which  is  a 
d  splay  of  fire-works.  The  various  other  amusements  of  this 
place  consist  of  fantocini,  pantomimes,  cosmoramas,  panoramas, 
slack  and  tight  rope  performances,  &c. 
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The  Fictoria  Theatre  is  at  the  comer  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
Eoad  and  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth  Marsh.  It  was  built  in  1816— 
1818,  by  a  Mr.  GIossop,  from  the  designs  of  Signor  Cabanel,  an 
Italian  architect  of  great  taste,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
best  constructed  theatres  of  its  size  in  the  metropolis. 

Astley^s  Amphitheatre  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road 
from  Westminster  Bridge.  Its  season  commences  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  terminates  in  November.  Its  leading  attractions  are 
the  inimitable  performances  of  graceful  and  daring  horsemanship 
of  Ducrow,  the  principal  proprietor,  his  beautiful  stud  of  horses, 
and  a  series  of  popular  burlettas,  and  descriptive  dramas,  princi- 
pally  of  celebrated  battles.  It  was  originally  established  by  the 
eccentric  Philip  Astley,  who  was  a  dragoon,  and  served  under 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  The  great  taste  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  gardens,  and  the  careful  collection  of 
animals,  render  it  worthy,  in  every  respect,  the  extensive  patronage 
it  has  hitherto  experienced.  The  grounds  have  bees  laid  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  author  of  "  Byhna 
Floriferar  The  avenues  to  the  various  buildings  are  planted 
with  forest  trees,  and  each  tree  and  new  plant  has  its  name  affixed 
on  a  tally.  To  the  right  is  a  semicircular  glaoed  house,  oontainiiig 
many  beautiful  foreign  birds.  The  moveable  aviaries  are  too 
numerous  to  describe,  but  we  must  notice  in  one  of  them  a  fine 
pair  of  great  crowned  pigeons,  from  New  Guinea.  We  next  put 
the  circular  confectionary,  and  reach  the  curvilinear  glazed  maH^ 
ing  of  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  planned  by  Mr.  Hemry 
Phillips,  for  the  reception  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  as  lions, 
tigers,  &c.  To  describe  all  the  curiosities,  would  occupy  greater 
space  than  can  be  spared :  the  whole  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  Mr.  Cross. 

2%^  Universal  Infirmary  for  Children^  in  Waterloo  Boed, 
was  founded,  in  1816,  by  the  humane  and  highly  respected  JDlb 
John  B.  Davis,  as  a  dispensary;  and  its  beneficial  m&St^  were 
made  evident  by  one  of  the  early  statements  of  the  committee  of 
directors,  according  to  which,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  childiw 
had  received  medical  aid.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  fli 
usefulness,  there  has  been  added  to  this  excellent  charity,  on  ^ 
suggestion  of  its  benevolent  founder,  the  tother  advantage  rf 
gratuitous  surgical  aid  to  the  infant  poor ;  and  &e  institution  hai 
continued  to  be  liberally  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  benevolent  and  humane.  The  present  edifice  was  erected 
from  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  D.  Laing,  Esq.  It  is  a 
plain  building,  with  a  square  projecting  porch,  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Charity;  and  a  handsome  and  substantial  balustrade 
separates  the  area  from  the  road. 

The  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick^  Stamford  Street, 
Blackfriars  Road,  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  subacriptiodi  ci 
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noblemen  and  gentlemen,  natives  or  descendants  of  natives  of 
Ireland,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  distressed  Irish,  residing  in  and 
about  London.  Of  this  benevolent  establishment,  it  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Elmes,  **  I  am  happy  to  say,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  by  the  prudent  management  and  exalted  patronage  which  it 
obtains,  there  is  not  a  more  useful  and  flourishing  institution  in 
the  metropolis."  The  building  appropriated  to  this  institution 
consists  of  a  central  edifice,  containing  the  committee-room,  office, 
residence  of  the  master  and  mistress,  and  other  necessary  apart- 
ments; and  two  wings,  one  of  which,  the  nearest  to  Waterloo 
Bridge,  is  the  schoolroom  for  boys,  and  the  other,  the  nearest  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  the  schoolroom  for  girls.  The  entrance  is 
in  tbe  centre,  under  a  portico  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  on  the 
acroterium  of  which  are  the  royal  amis.  It  was  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendance  of  James  Montague,  Esq. 

OmorCs  Alms-houses ^  near  Vauxhail  turnpike  were  founded 
bf  Noel  Baron  Caron  in  1622,  for  seven  poor  women  6f  the 
purish  of  Lambeth ;  these  women  must  be  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age  on  their  admission,  and  are  provided  with  each  a  separate 
detached  room,  and  the  allowance  of  £4  yearly,  paid  out  of  an 
estate  left  charged  with  these  annuities. 

The  Asylmfor  Female  Orphans,  is  in  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Boad.  This  excellent  oharitable  institution  was  originally  estab- 
Ikhed  by  Sir  John  Fielding,  in  1758,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
fismale  orphans  of  a  tender  age  from  the  miseries  and  guilt  of 
prostitution.  The  institution  was  first  commenced  in  a  house  and 
offices  of  a  large  inn  and  stable-yard,  called  the  Hercules;  this 
building  becoming  old  and  incommodious  for  the  establishment^ 
it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  its  present  improved  and  commo- 
dious plan. 

The  BrideweU  House  of  Occupations,  is  an  extensive  building, 
near  the  hospital  in  St.  George's  Fields,  built  by  the  governors, 
itkh  the  assistance  of  the  city ;  it  is  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  objects  of  the  establishment — the  employment  of  the  idle 
poor;  the  instruction  in  trade  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  reform  of  prisoners  acquitted  at  the  sessions,  or  who  having 
otherwise  fallen  under  the  cognisance  of  the  law,  are  desirous  of 
returning  to  the  path  of  duty. 

Licensed  Fictuallers*  SchooL  The  Friendly  Society  of  Licensed 
Victuallers  was  established  in  1794,  for  raising  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  its  decayed  members  and  their  widows,  in  sickness  and 
old  age,  want,  and  infirmity ;  and  of  affording  some  assistance  to 
their  fatherless  children  and  orphans.  To  accomplish  these  bene- 
volent objects,  the  Morning  Aavertiser  Newspaper  was  published 
in  the  above  year,  from  which  time,  oue  third  of  its  profits,  and 
other  aids  have  formed  a  permanent  fund.  In  1803,  a  school  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute  children  was  added  to 
this  charitable  plan ;  and,  about  three  years  afterwards,  premises  in 
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Eennington  Lane  were  purchased  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Mswbej, 
and  the  establishment  was  removed  there.  In  1807,  additional 
funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  school  was  enlai^g;ed ; 
and  such  has  been  the  increase  of  its  patrons  and  funds,  that  the. 
amount  which,  in  1807,  was  £405  Utf.— at  the  last  return,  in 
1835,  had  risen  to  £4,223  3^. 

The  number  of  children  has,  accordingly,  increased  from  twenty 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  the  promises  above 
mentioned  being  found  inconvenient  and  inadequate  to  the  object 
of  this  school,  they  have  been  tak^i  down,  and  a  structure  better 
adapted  to  the  increased  extent  of  the  establishaoient  has  been 
ere<^ted  on  the  site  of  the  old  schoolhouse. 

As  an  aggregate  of  the  happy  results  of  the  Licenced  Victual* 
lers*  School,  it  is  found  that  since  the  school  was  instituted,  "  it 
has  rescued  from  poverty  and  ignorance  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
teen orphans  and  other  destitute  children  of  both  sexes ;  aod,  it 
may  be  considered  as  no  edight  additions  to  its  advantages,  thsit, 
of  the  children  who  have  left  it,  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight 
of  the  boys  have  received  £5  each,  to  place  them  out  as  appren- 
tices, and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  giils,  £3  each,  to 
furnish  them  with  suitable  dothing  on  their  being  placed  in 
respectable  situations  as  servants."  It  should  be  remembered 
also,  that  much  of  this  good  work  was  effected  in  days  when  the 
&cilities  for  public  education  wexe  much  less  advanced  than  at 
the  present  time;  for  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  a  qotfler  of  ft 
century,  (1807  to  1836,)  has  worked  ^reat  improvement  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  public  towards  gratmtous  education,  as  well  as 
in  the  channels,  through  which  its  philanlliropio  object  is  to  be 
accomplished.  In  the  estabUshmtnt  hekfn  us,  over-education  is 
carefully  avoided :  the  common  rudiments  only,  as  reading,  wtlKtig, 
and  arithmetic,  are  set  belbie  the  scholars;  with  8U<m  geiket^ 
instruction  in  the  useful  arts  of  life  as  may  fit  the  boys  and  gMs 
*'  to  get  their  own  living ;"  the  former  to  become  good  apprentice 
and  by  industry,  good  mast^s;  and  Ae  latter  active  servantv, 
and  eventually  good  mistresses. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  January,  1836,  by 
Viscount  Melbourne,  in  ihe  name  of  his  iBajesty,  the  patron  of 
the  school.  The  ceremony  was  attractive,  and  thousands  assembled 
to  witness  it.  There  was  a  {urocession  to  the  site,  an  anthem  was 
sung  by  some  of  the  children^  an  address,  (written  by  ^e  secre- 
tary,) was  recited  by  the  senior  boy;  a  brass  plate,  recording  the 
event,  with  coins  and  plans,  was  deposited,  the  noble  founder  spread 
the  mortar  with  a  silver  trowel,  and  ^tie  stone  was  lowered,  its 
accuracy  ascertained,  and  the  three  blows  were  struck;  the 
ministers  of  the  parish  okurch  ^cii  offered  up  a  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  and  the  children  suig  a  hymn,  vmtten  by  <me  of 
the  former  pupils  of  the  establishment  The  event  was  eelebffted 
by  a  sumptuous  dinner,  of  which  five  huadied  peasons  partook. 
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The  new  school  is  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  complete  accom- 
modation of  two  hundred  and  fiftj  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  principal  front,  which  has  a  northern  aspect,  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length  by  fifty  in  height  Over  the  arcade,  to 
the  principal  entrance,  there  is  a  handBome  Corinthian  portico, 
surmounted  above  the  pediment  by  the  king^s  arms  and  a  group 
of  flags.  The  arcade  and  portico  project  eight  feet,  and  the  wings 
four  feet,  from  the  principal  front.  This  front  together  with  the 
east  and  west  flanks  of  the  principal  building,  are  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  bricks.  On  each  side  the  principal  entrance,  are  the  boys 
and  girls'  entrances,  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  principal  iront 
is  a  wall,  fifteen  feet  high,  with  door-ways  for  tne  entrance  of 
tradesmen,  &c. 

The  basement,  which  is  an  excavation  above  twelve  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  arched  over,  is  one  thousand  five 
hundred  square  feet,  and  contains  commodious  beer,  coal,  and  store 
cellars  on  the  boys  and  on  the  girls'  side. 

The  ground  floor,  which,  including  the  offices^  occupies  five 
thousand  square  feet,  comprises  withm  the  principal  building,  a 
boys'  dining-hall,  forty  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  eighteen  feet  high ; 
a  girls'  dining-hall,  uiirty  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  eighteen  feet 
hieh ;  a  sitting  room  on  each  side  for  the  master  and  mistress ; 
a  kitchen  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-four;  a  scullery,  spacious 
provision  rooms,  and  larder;  with  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  and  a 
store-room. 

The  entrance  hall,  which  is  approached  by  a  spacious  and 
handsome  flight  of  stone  steps,  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty, 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  lead  to  the  principal  staircase,  twenty-five 
by  twenty,  lighted  from  above  by  a  handsome  lantern  light. 
On  each  side  this  staircase,  a  private  staircase  leads  to  the  boys 
and  girls'  sides  of  the  building.  On  either  side  of  the  hall,  is  a 
waiting-room,  twelve  feet  by  eleven. 

Behind  the  main  building,  is  a  wing  on  each  side,  at  right 
angles  with  the  front.  The  wiag  on  the  east  side,  appropriated 
to  the  boys,  contain  on  the  ground  floor,  a  school-room,  forty-six 
feet  by  thirty-two,  and  sixte^  feet  high,  with  a  covered  play- 

Sound  fourty-four  feet  long,  aad  of  the  same  height  and  width. 
1  the  west  side,  appropriated  to  the  girls,  is  a  school-room, 
thirty-two  feet  by  thirty,  and  sixteen  feet  high ;  a  covered  play- 
ground thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-eight,  and  of  the  same  height ; 
and  a  wash-house  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-three,  and  sixteen 
feet  high,  separated  from  the  covered  playground  by  a  party  wall. 
A  lofty  division  wall  separates  the  two  open  playgrounds. 

The  mezzanine  floor  contains,  on  the  boys'  side,  a  wardrobe 
eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  and  a  work-room,  thirty-three  feet  by 
ten,  each  with  enclosed  closets.  On  the  girls'  side,  there  are 
corresponding  rooms,  with  a  store-room  twenty-four  feet  by 
seventeen,  and  a  spare-room  seventeen  feet  by  sixteen. 
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On  the  one-pur  floor  is  the  committee  room,  forty-seyen  feet 
by  twenty-four,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  lobby  on  each 
side  of  the  staircase  landing. 

On  the  same  floor,  on  the  boys'  side,  is  their  principal  dormi- 
tory, occupying  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the  east  wing, 
being  about  ninety  feet  by  thirty-two,  and  sixteen  feet  high.  In 
the  front,  or  main  building,  is  another  boys*  dormitory,  twenty- 
five  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  of  the  same  height ;  and  adjoining 
these  rooms  are  the  master's  bed-room,  and  two  bed-rooms  for 
assistants,  overlooking  both  dormitories. 

On  the  girls'  side,  within  the  west  wing,  the  principal  dormitory 
is  fifty-eight  feet  hj  thirty-two,  and  sixteen  feet  high ;  and  in  the 
front  is  another  girls*  dormitory,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five,  and 
of  the  same  height ;  and  adjoining  these,  the  bed-rooms  of  the 
mistress  and  assistants,  overlooking  both  dormitories,  as  on  the 
boys'  side. 

At  the  end  of  the  girls'  principal  dormitory,  over  the  wash- 
house,  is  a  laundry,  twenty-four  feet  by  thirty-two,  separated 
from  the  dormitory  by  a  party  wall,  and  approached  by  stairs 
from  the  wash-house. 

The  two-pair  flocyr  which  is  confined  to  the  front,  or  main 
building,  contains  on  the  east  side  an  infirmary,  or  sick-ward  fbr 
the  boys,  forty-one  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  eleven  feet  high  ;  and, 
on  the  west  side,  a  girl's  infirmary,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four, 
and  of  the  same  height.  On  the  same  floor,  are  the  nurse's 
room,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  three  servants'  bed-rooms, 
approached  by  a  separate  staircase  from  the  one-pair  floor,  and 
a  spare-room  eighteen  feet  hj  twenty. 

The  whole  site  of  the  building  is  inclosed  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west  sides,  by  a  brick  wall,  ten  feet  high ;  and  the  front, 
towards  the  road,  has  a  handsome  ornamental  iron  raihnff,  on 
granite  and  Portland  curbs.  At  each  end  is  a  pair  of  folding 
entrance  gates,  and  a  side  door,  each  hung  to  Portland  stone 
piers,  and  surmounted  by  a  neat  lamp. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  scbool  is  £14,000.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  scbool  and  asylum  is  £7000. 

This  school  is  not  the  only  establishment  of  the  Victuallers 
Society ;  for,  not  only  have  they  provided  for  the  parentless  child, 
but  they  have  also  reared  a  substantial  asylum  ior  the  aged  ana 
decayed  members  of  their  fraternity ;  thus  frimishing  a  dttlter 
from  misfortune  and  vicissitude,  in  the  first  and  last  act  of  Uie 
drama  of  life. 


THE   SNB. 


•Jolmiton,  Printer,  Lovell's  Court,  Su  Paul's. 
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Addifon,  384 

Agnes  St.  Cler«*t  Well,  463 
Albenurle,  DncheM  of,  464 
Allan's  Alms  Hoiues,  462 
All  SainU'  Church,  847 
Alms  Hoases — Westby's—Lnmler's— Bad- 
ger's—Baremere*s— Fuller's,  465 
Ancient  Buildings,  472 
Angel  Inn,  428 

Anne's,  St.,  Society  Schools,  236 
Army,  120 
AslCs  Hospital,  464 
AsUey's  Ampltheatre,  492 
Atbensum,  290 
Atlas  Assurance  Office,  211 
Aylesbury  House,  iS5 

Bacon,  Lord,  413 

Badger's  Alms  Houses,  465 

Bagnlgge  Wells,  406,  459 

BsU's  Pond,  426 

Balmes'  House,  473 

Bancxoft's  Alms  Houses,  47T 

Bank  Failures,  83 

Bank  of  Kngland  New  Dividend  Warrant 

Office,  213 
Barber's  Bam,  472 
Baremere's  Alms  Houses,  465 
Bailo,  Captain,  468 
Battle  Bridge,  404 
Bayswater,  400 
Beauchamp,  Earl,  350 
Beaufort  House,  351 
Bedford  Square,  831 
Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  469 
Berkeley  Street,  455 
Bermondsey,  School  of»  815 
Bernard  Street,  334 
Bethel  Chapel,  413 
Bethnal  Green,  468 

Bethnal  Green  Riots,  90,  111— Chapel,  470 
Bishop^  or  Bourn's  Hall,  469 
Black  and  White  House,  472 
BlackwaU,  484 

Blomfleld,  Bishop  of  London,  106 
Bloonsbm  Square,  330 
Borough  mgk  Street,  313 
Bourne's  Alms  Houses,  470 
Bow  Steeple,  89 
Bow,  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  and  bridge  480— 

Church,  481 
dowry's  Alms  Houses,  483 
Boyle,  Charles.  Earl  of  Orrery,  394 
Braybrook,  Bishop.  345 
BrIdewsO  House  of  occupations,  498 
Bridewell,  Westminster,  275 
BriU,  the,  412 
BritUh  Fire  Office^5 
British  Museum,  323 
Dritton,  Thomas  450 


Bromley,  482— Manor  House,  482 
Brompton,  394— Chapel,  395— Park,  390 
Brook  House,  or  King's  Hold,  475 
Broad  Street,  St.  GUes',  321 
Bmnswick  Theatre,  fkll  of,  103 
Bunhlll  Fields  Burial  Ground,  460 
Burleigh  Church,  298 


School,  392, 396 
-statue  of,  273 


Cato  Street  conspiracy,  1 

Catholic  Chapel,  disturbance  at  59— Peers, 

Cavendish  Square,  335 
Cemetery,  Metropolitan,  397 
Chad's,  St.,  Well,  408 
Chamberleyne,  Edward,  LL.D..  361 
Charing  Cross,  273— Hospital,  280— improre- 

Chelsea,  348— Church,  357 

Chester  Terrace,  339 

Chinese  Lady,  79 

Cholera  Moilnis,  155 

Christ's  Hospital,  228 

Christ  Church,  Stafford  St.,  347— Spital,  467 

Church  Missionory  College,  433 

City  Club  House,  214 

Cllj  ot  London  School,  205— Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, 461 

Clarence  Terrace,  343 

Clerkenwell,  442— Prison,  456 

Clothworker*s  Alms  Houses,  433 

Ckmdesley.  Richard,  433 

Coinage,  86 

Coins,  Ancient,  64 

Cold  Bath,  459 

Cold  Bath  Fields  meeting,  160 

Cold  Bath  Prison,  456 

Coleridge  the  poet,  414 

Colet,  Sir  Henry,  484 

Cellosseum.  338 

Commons,  house  of,  after  the  Are,  240 

Compton,  Lady,  422 

Conflagration,  86— of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 171 

Convocation  of  the  Clergy,  90 

ComwaU  Terrace,  343 

Coronation  robes  of  George  IV.,  133 

Coranallon  medal,  52 

Corporation  of  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  331 


/ 
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Co  vent  Garden  MarXet,  294 
Craven  Hill,  40O 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  153 
Cromwell's  gift,  393 
Crosby  Hall,  216 
Cumberland  Terrace,  339 
Cnruin  Bead,  464 

Daniih  Charch,  479 

Davia'  Alms  Houses,  469 

Diorama,  338 

Dissenter's  chapcU,  190, 392,  436,  437 

Disturbances  consequent  on  the  rejection  of 

the  Reform  Bill,  121 
Draper's  Alms  Houses,  482 
DunsUn's,  St.,  Church,  230 
Dyer's  Alms  Houses,  468 

Earl's  Court,  395 

East  India  Docks,  194 

Elephant,  death  of,  87 

English  Opera  House  destroyed,  114~re- 

built,  292 
Episcopal  Chapel  and  Jewish  School,  470 
Euston  Square,  329 
Exeter  Change  and  Hall,  292 

FaU  of  houses,  65 

Farrlngdon  Market,  229 

Fast-day  disturbances,  156 

Fauntleroy,  74 

Female  Orphan's  Asylum,  493 

Finsbnry    Artillery    Ground,    &c.,    459— 

Square,  460— Dispensary,  459 
Fire  at   Carlton   Palace,    78- at   London 

Bridge,  1 77 
Fish,  destruction  of,  102 
Fishmonger's  Hall,  190 
Fisher  House,  427 
Fitxrov  Farm,  409— Square,  334 
Foundling  Hospital,  326 
Fox,  Charles  James,  sUtue  of,  330 
Freemason's  Hall.  320 
Free  School  and  Alms  Houses,  470 
French  church  Protesunt   Alms  Houses, 

462— and  Dissenters  chapels,  467 
Fuller's  Alms  Houses,  465, 477 
Funeral  of  Francis  and  Honey,  57 

Gatehouse,  Westminster,  262 

Qeddes,  Dr.,  402 

George  IV.,  accession   of,  I— proclaimed, 

26— crowned,  33— present  to,  63— last 

illness  aad  death  of,  115— his  funeral, 

120 
George  III.,  statue  of,  278 
George,  St,  Hospital  of,  288— Bloomsbury, 

322— the    Martyr,   329— in    the    £a«t, 

Church  of,  484 
Gerard's  Hall,  227 
Giles',  St.,  in  the  Fields,  321 
Girdler's  Alms  Houses,  462 
Gold  Cups  presented  to  Lord^  Grey,  Althorp, 

and  John  Russel,  159 
Goldsmith's  HaU,  202 
Goodman's  Fields,  472 
Gower  Street,  331 
Great  Place,  484 
Grimaldi,  107 

Hackney,  471— parish  church,  473 -School, 
475— New  Church,  474— Free  School, 
and  School  of  Industry,  47U 

Haggcrston,  466 

Halley,  Edmund,  TX.D.^  466 

Hale  House,  395 


Hawes,  Dr.,  442 

UawoB,  Mr.,  extensive  charities  of,  58 

Heath'b  Alms  Houses,  430 

Hicke'B,  Sir  Baptist,  389,  392 

High  Tides,  166 

Highbury  House,  425— College,  425 

HIghgate,  413— Archway,  415 

Holland  House,  381 

Horse  Guards  Barracks,  340 

Hospital,  North  London,  334— MiddlcFcx, 

334 
House  of  Justice,  Jewish,  478 
Houses,  fall  of,  65 
Howard,  John,  474 
Hoxton,  464 
Hnngerford  Market,  286 
Hunter,  Dr.  John,  325 
Hurricane,  165 
Hutchinson,  Lord,  11 

Illumination,  132 

Indian  Princess.  174 

Industry,  School  of,  476 

Infant  School,  436 

Inner  Temple,  298 

Inoculation  Hospital,  405 

Insane  Persons,  Receptacle  for,  428 

Inundation  and  Violent  Storm,  62 

Irish  Chamber,  214 

Islington,  416— Literary  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety, 439— Proprieury  School,  439— 
Cattle  Market,  440— Dispensary,  440— 
Charity  School,  463 

James',  St.,  Park,  accident  in,  8&— Theatre 

284 
Jeffries'  Alms  Houses,  470 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  260 
Jews  baptized,  104— Dutch  and  Portugese 

Hospital  and  Ccmetries,  478 
John's,  St.,  Wood,  400-Church  435,464,489 
John's,  St.,  Chapel,  467,  475 
John's,  St.,  of  Jerusalem,  Hospital  of,  443 
JorUn,  Dr.,  391 

Katharine's.  St.,  Docks,  195-Chapel,  272 

Hospital,  339 
Ken,  or  Caen  Wood,  408 
KennlngtOD,  490 
Kensington,   377-'CanaI,    107— Palace  and 

Gardens,  380— Church,  390— Gore.  392— 

Gravel  Pits,  303 
KenUsh  Town,  410— Chapel,  410 
King's  message  to  the  Parliament,  11 
King's  Bench,  99— College,  296 
King  Harry's  Walk,  427 
King  John's  Palace,  481, 
King  and  Oueen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  75 
Knightsbridge,  396— Barracks,  397 
Knotting  Bemes,  390 

Laeye  Chapel,  314 

Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  330 

Lambeth,  485— Palace,  485 -improvempnts 
and  new  buildings,  486 — Gardens  and 
Park,  488^Lollard'sTower,48U— Parifcb 
Church,  488 

Law  Institution,  294 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  his  funeral,  1 13 

Lazar  Honse,  396, 477 

Leather  and  Hide  Market,  313 

Lechmere,  Nicholas,  390 

Leonard,  St.,  Church  of,  463 

Leopard,  attack  by,  In  the  Tower,  112 

Lepers,  House  of,  42ti 

Library  of  George  111  ,  ti7 
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Lle«nwdVictiiAli«n  School  and  Ho0piUl,493 

Limehoose,  476— Canal.  477  -Church,  477 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  317— Place,  292 

UtUe  Chelsea,  376 

Loddlges'  Noisery  and  Hot  Houses ,  473 

London  Bridge,  and  approaches,  179 

Londonderry,  Lord,  death  of,  66 

London  Dispensary,  468 

London  Docks,  193 

London  Fever  Hospital,  405 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  458 

London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  307 

London  Hospital,  478 

London  University,  331 

Lord's  Hold,  Hackney,  471 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  102 

Lords,  House  of,  after  the  Are,  239 

Luke,  St.,  Church,  462— Hospiul,  461 

Lumley's  Alms  Houses,  465 

Lunatic  Asylum,  475 

Lyceum,  see  "  Engllih  Opera  House/'  114 

Lying-in-Hospltal,  400 

Haodesfleld  Bridge,  341 

Major  Cartwright's  Statue,  326 

Manchester  Square,  345 

MansOeld,  Lord,  408-Street,  336 

Mark,  St.,  Church  of,  458, 489 

Marylebone  Alms  Houses,  343— General  Dis> 

pensary,  344— Church,  345 
Mary,  St.,  Church  of,  335, 466,  488,  489 
Mary,  St.,  Priory  of,  447 
Matthew,  St.,  Church  of,  470 
Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  484 
Mecklenburg  Square,  329 
Merchant  Seamen's  Alms  Houses,  477 
Merchant  Taylor's  Aims  Houses,  479 
MethodUt  Chapel,  320 
Methwold,  WiUiam.  Esq.,  395 
Michael,  St.,  Church  of,  415 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  297 
Mildmay  House,  427 
Mile  End,  477 
MUward's  Charities,  130 
Mtnories,  479 
Mint,  the  New,  480 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  351 
Morell's,  or  Goldsmith's,  Alms  Houses,  471 
Murders,  169 

Newcastle  House,  453— Marquis  of,  453— 

Duchess  of,  453 
New  English  Opera  House,   see   Lyceum 

Theatre,  114 
Newington  Green,  425 
New  River  Head,  456 
Nichols,  John.  Esq.,  442 
Norton  Falgate  and  Theatre,  466 

Observatory,  Sonthwark,  316 

Old  Ford,  481 

Old  Town,  477 

Olave,  St.,  Free  School.  298 

O'Leary,  Father,  406 

OUve,  Wiimot  Serres,  69 

Olympic  Theatre,  63 

Orphan  Working  School,  462 

Outrage,  extraordinary,  82 

Oval,  the,  491 

Owen's  Alms  Houses  and  School,  459 

Oxford  Street  Market,  335 

Paddlngton,  398— Green,  399— Cliurch,  401 
Pains  and  Penaities,  bill  of,  16 
Painted  Chamber,  243 
Panorama,  338 


Pancras,  St.,  403-' Church,  406— Wells,  408 

—New  Church,  408 
Pantheon,  281 
Pardon  Churchyard,  452 
Park  Place,  Crescent,  338 
Parliament,  New,  92 
Parmiter's  School  and  Alms  Houses,  470 
Patrick,  St. ,  Benevolent  Society  of.  493 
Paul's,    St.,  Church   of,  Shadwcll,   484— 

Islington,  435 
Peerless  Pool,  462 
Pegge,  S.,  Esq.,  391 
PentonvlUe,  457— Chapel,  458 
Perceval,  Sir  Philip,  393 
Peter,  St.,  church  of,  435,  489 
Pied  BuU  Inn,  429 
Pinnacle  at  wWtminster  Hall,  241 
Pitt,Mr.,sUtueof,  1S3 
Pix,  chapel  of.  268 
PoUtlcal  MeeUng,  160 
Police,  New,  153 

Poplar  Chapel  and  New  Church,  484 
Portland  Street,  335— Place,  337— Square,  345 
Post  Office.  198 

Pratt,  Charles,  Earl  Camden,  394 
Princes  Road,  491— Square,  479 

Queen  Caroline,  proceedings  against,  4— 
her  narrative,  7— her  protest,  21— her 
acquittal  and  reioicings  on  the  occa> 
sion,  her  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  22— 
omission  of  her  name  In  the  liturgy,  25— 
her  message  to  the  house  of  conunons, 
26— her  memorial  on  the  coronation,  28 
—her  correspondence  with  officers  of 
state,  29— her  letter  to  the  king,  31— 
refused  admittance  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  36— her  death  and  fti- 
neral,  59 

Queen  of  Portugal,  108 

Queen  Street,  Great,  320— Little,  82t 

Queen  Square,  Church,  329 

Ratcliffe,484 

Raine's  Hospital,  479 

Receiving  House,  Hyde  Park,  288 

Red  Lion  Square,  331 

Reform  Meetings,-  452 

Reform  Bill,  rejoicings  on  passing,  159 

Refhge  for  the  Destitute,  465 

Regent's  Park,  337-Canal,  24, 399 

RioU,  59,  129, 150 

Rivers,  Lord,  death  of,  131 

Roman  CathoUc  Chapel,  392,  400,  413 

Roman  Camp,  425 

Rowe  Chapel,  473 

Rough,  John,  418 

Royal  Gift,  97— College  of  Surgeons,  317— 

Hospital,Chel8ea,365— MUiUry  Asylum, 

371 
Russel  Square,  325— Institution,  326 

Sadler's  Wells,  456 

Sailors'  Home,  213 

Sardinian  Chapel,  319 

Saviour's,  St ,  Church,  314 

Scotch  Church,  331 

Sepulchre's,  St.,  accident  at.  112 

Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell,  456 

Seven  Dials,  322 

Shadwell  and  Spa,  484 

Sharp,  Granville,  89 

Shoredltch,  463 

Shrewsbury  Family,  350 

Skeletons,  exhumation  of,  93, 114 

Skinner's  Ahns  Houses,  477 -Well,  443 
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Sloant,  Sir  Haas,  S64,  902 

SmaU  Pox  Hospital,  404 

Soman  Town.  412 

Sons  of  the  Clergy,  eofporatton  of,  331 

SouUuunpton  Row,  930 

Spa  Fields  Ctupd,  458 

Spaniah  Armada  Tapestry,  ITS 

Spltalflalds,   466— B«u0Toient  Society,  and 

Market,  468-Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  466 
Sporstow's  Alms  Houses,  476 
Squira  Minstrel,  410 
Stanley  Honse,  376 
Star  Chamber,  246 
State  Paper  Office.  86,  245,  274 
Stepney,  483  —  Padsh  Cliaxch  and   New 

Church,  484 
Steven's,  St.,  Chapel,  258 
Stewart,  Lady  Arabella,  418 
Strand  Improvements,  ztl 
Straw,  Jack,  423 
Snburbs.  317 

Surrey  Zoological  Oardaos,  492 
Snspensioa  Bridce,  192 
Sussex  Place,  340 

Tavistock  Square  and  Chapd,  329 

Thames  Watwr,  60 

Thomas,  St.,  Hospital,  314 

Thunder  Storms,  23,  79 

Tide,  obstruction  of;  64 

Tonbridge  Chapel,  413 

Tradea  Union  meedag,  157 

Traveller's  Club  Honse,  290 

Tilnitv  Church,  4S5,  489— BCinoiiet ,  479— 

Alms  Houses.  477 
Tyboum  Boad,  347 

Ulster  Terrace,  343 

Universal  Inflimary  for  Children,  492 

VanxhaU  Gaideot,  491 
Veterenary  College,  410 


Victoria  Theatre,  492 

Villa,  Maria,  395 

Vintner's  Alms  Houses  and  School,  477 

Waithman,  Sheriff  58 

Ward's  Comer,  473 

Waterloo  RegaU,  166 

Waterworks.  Chelsea,  374,  393— East  Lon- 
don. 482— Grand  Junction,  399— Lower 
Holloway,  440— South  London,  491— 
Lambeth,  491-Sonthwark,  491 

Weare,  murder  of,  73 

Weaver's  Alms  Houses,  465 

Welsh  Charity  School,  328 

Wellclose  Square,  479 

Weliington,  Duke  of,*attaoked  by  the  mob, 

WesleyMk  Metbodlst  Chapel,  461 
Westboum  Green,  399— Place,  400 
Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey,  52— Abbey, 

ftre    in,    109— ancient    palace,  243— 

Hospital,  274 
Weever,  John,  440 
WhitechapeL  Church,  and  School,  478— 

Road  and  Market,  479 
White  Conduit  House.  457 
Whittington's  Stone,  430— College,  or  Alms 

Houscw,  431 
Wniiamiy.,  accession  of,  118— prodama-- 

tion  of,  119— crowned  with  his  Queen, 

134— assaulted  by  Mr.  Collins,  157 
Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  56 
Wirtenburg,  Queeft  of,  96 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  846 
Wontner,  Mr.,  62 
Worcester  House,  484 

York,  Duke  of,  death  of,  94  ^Column,  280— 
Terrace,  348 

Zoological  Oardeot,  841— Surrey  592 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

London  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  to  face  the  Vignette  Title. 

Fishmonger's  Hall  and  Ooldsmith^s  Hall   . 

West  Steand  and  King's  College 

Wettmintter  Hospital  and  New  St.  George's  Hospital 

Duke  of  Tork*8  Colomn  and  English  Opera  House  . 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHED    BY    6E0E6E    VIETUE, 


26,  IVY  LANE,  LONDON. 


ELEGANT   GIFT-BOOK    FOR   THE   SEASON. 

THE  NILE  BOAT ; 

Or,  Qllmpsefl  of  the  Land  of  B^rpt.  Jllnstiated  bv  Thirty-five  steel  Engravings 
and  Maps ;  also,  nnmerons  Wood-cnts.  By  W.  H.  Bartlbtt,  author  of"  Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert,"  **  Walks  about  Jerusalem,**  &c    Price  16*.  cloth  gilt. 


FORTY  DAYS  IN  THE  DESERT, 

On  the  Track  of  the  Israelites ;  or,  a  Journey  from  Cairo,  by  Wady  Feiran,  to 
Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  By  W.  H.  Babtlbtt.  With  Twenty-seven  Engravings 
on  Steel,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  Route,  a  Map,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts. 
Super-royal  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  128. ;  morocco  gilt,  21«. 


WALKS  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITY  AND 
ENVIRONS  OP  JERUSALEM, 

Illustrated  by  Twenty-four  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  W.  H.  Babtlrt;  a  Map,  and 
many  superior  Wood-cuts.  Third  Edition.  Superroyal  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  12*.; 
morocco  gilt,  21*. 

SCRIPTURE  SITES  AND  SCENES, 

Tiom  aetnal  Sxanej,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  Illiutrated  with  Seventeen 
Steel  EngtaTing*,  8  Maps,  and  87  Wood-cuto.  Frice  5<.  cloth  gilt. 

THE  WILKIE  GALLERY, 

Containing  ForU-four  Engravings  after  Paintings  by  that  great  Master,  a  Portrait 

of  Wilkie  and  a  Yiew  of  his  Birth-place.    Price  21,  IQs. 
The  EngraTingt  an  acoompanied  bv  orlgiiial  critical  notices  from  the  pen  of  an  artist  whose 
abilitks  peculiarly  qualify  him  to  explain  and  Ulnstrate  those  numerous  points  of  excellence 
with  which  the  compositions  of  Wilxib  abound.    The  work  also  comprises  a  biopaphy  of  the 
Painter,  written  expressly  for  the  Wilkix  Oallkkt. 

NBW    MONTHLY   WORK    OF    FXNB   ART. 

THE  VERNON  GALLERY, 

In  Monthly  Parts ;  each  containing  Three  Ldne  Engravings  firom  the  Pictures  in 
the  y emon  Gaileiy,  with  accompanying  Letter-press  from  the  pens  of  sevend 
eminent  Authors.    Edited  by  S.  C.  HaU,  Esq.    Price  8«.  each  Fart 


ONE  HUNDRED  ROUNDS, 

For  Two,  Three,  Pour,  Five,  and  Six  Yoices.  Compiled,  adapted,  and  partly 
composed  by  Chablis  H.  Pubdat.  Most  of  these  Rounds  are  new  to  the 
Britifl^  PubUc  in  their  present  shape,  some  have  had  new  words  adapted  to 
them,  and  others  are  original  both  in  words  and  music.    Price  2s.  sewed. 


ROYAL  GEMS  pbom  the  GALLERIES  of  EUROPE, 

■MamATBD  AVTsn  picnniKS  ov  tmx  o&xat  MAtrxms, 
With  Notices,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive.    By  S.  0.  Hali,  F.S.A. 
Containing  Kinetv  highly-finished  Plates,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art,  by 
W.  Qreatbach,  C.  Kolls,  L.  Stocks,  Consen,  and  others.    Size  of  the  Engravings, 
(4  inches  by  9^  inches.    Complete  in  Two  handsome  Vols,  cloth  gll^  5L 
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mrxrosM  ssrxbs  or  ixavstsatso  wom&s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  PALESTINE  i 

Or,  Scenes  of  Sacred  Hiitoiy.  From  Sketches  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barilbtt. 
Comprising  Eighty  highly-finished  Engravings  on  SteeL  With  Descriptions,  by 
HsNRT  STEBBUfo,  D.D.  F.B.S.    One  YoL  quarto,  cloth  gilt,  2L  2«. 


THE  DANUBE  ILLUSTRATED ; 

A  Series  of  80  Plates,  tastefully  executed  in  the  highest  style,  ^th  Historical  Text 
from  the  Pen  of  Dr.  Beattie.    One  Volume,  doth,  gilt,  2L  2«. 


SWITZERLAND ; 

A  Series  of  108  fine  Steel  Plates,  from  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Babtlbtt,  Es^  illus- 
trative of  the  sublime  and  beautiflil  varieties  of  Helvetian  Scenery,  with  original 
Descriptions,  by  W.  Bbattib,  Esq.  M.D.    In  Two  YolumeSy  doth,  gilt,  3^ 


THE  WALDENSES ; 

OB,  THE  PROTESTANT  YALLEYS  OP  PIEDMONT. 

A  highly  interesting  Series  of  72  Engravings  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Yalleys  of  the 
Alps,  after  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Babtutt,  W.  Bbookbpov,  F.B.S.,  and  others. 
The  Text  by  W.  Bkatiub,  M.D.    In  One  Yolume^  cloth,  gilt,  % 


SCOTLAND; 

Comprising  120  Plates,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Alu>ic,  Esq.  and  others.    With  His- 
torical and  Descriptive  Text  by  Da.  Bbatth.   In  Two  Yols.  cloth,  gilt^  U.  8«. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

By  Miss  Pa&dob.    With  80  Plates,  after  W.  H.  Babtlbtt,  Esq.,  iUustiative  of  the 
Scenery  and  Costume  of  the  Torkish  Empirew    In  One  YoL  doth,  gilt,  22.  2«. 


AMERICAN  SCENERY; 

Comprising  120  hi«^-finished  Platen,  after  Sketches  taken  on  the  sgd  l^ 
W.  H.  Babtlett,  Esq.  The  accompanying  Deseriptiow  by  If.  P.  Willi9»  Esq. 
In  Two  handsome  Yolumes,  cloth,  gilt,  82.  Zs, 

CANADIAN    SCENERY; 

A  Companion  Work  to  the  fwmer,  completing  W.  H.  Babxi.ir'b  Series  of 
American  Sketches,  and  forming  a  fine  Series  of  120  Platea.  In  Two  q^lendid 
Yolumes,  cloth,  gih»  ZL  8«. 


THE  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  IRELAND. 

By  J.  SintLiva  CoTm ;  exemplified  by  120  superior  Plates,  by  W.  H.  BABXLRf, 
Esq.,  illustrative  of  the  Country,  and  combining  striking  peculiarities  of  their 
National  Costumes,  Habits,  and  Traditions.   In  Two  Yolumes,  doth,  gilt^  82.  8^. 


THE  PORTS,  HARBOURS,  AND  WATERING 
PLACES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN; 

A  complete  Series  of  Yiews  of  all  the  points  of  interest  round  the  entire  Coaat» 
whether  noted  for  their  commercial  importance,  or  as  places  of  pleasurable  resort. 
The  Plates.  126  in  number,  are  executed  in  the  Msssbs.  Fihdbn'b  best  style.  In 
Two  neat  Yolumes.  cloth,  gilt,  3^.  Zs. 
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THIRTIETH  EDITION  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  EACH. 
BoTised  and  Ck>rrected  by  the  AoUior.— In  One  Yolame  iio,  cloth,  gilt,  11.  6«. 

A  GUIDE  TO  FAMILY  DEVOTION. 

By  the  Rer.  Albcahdis  FLiroHn,  D.D. ;  containing  780  Hymns,  780  Prayers,  and 
780  PaasageB  of  Seriptare,  with  appropriate  Reflections.  Also,  an  Appendix, 
comprising  a  great  yariety  of  Hymns  and  Prayen,  to  suit  particnliGU'  Days, 
Seasons,  and  erents  of  Providence.  The  whole  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  most 
complete  and  distinct  Family  Semce  for  eveiy  Morning  and  Evening  in  the 
Tear,  ever  published.  It  is  embeHished  with  Sixteen  fine  Engravings  on  Steel, 
after  the  old  Masters,  and  a  superb  Frontispiece. 


DR.  Ft.ETOHER*8    DEVOTIONAL   BIBLE. 

Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  Two  Vols.  4to.  and  uniform  with  the 
"  Family  Devotions,"  price  81. 10«.  cloth, 

THE    DEVOTIONAL   FAMILY   BIBLE, 

With  Practical  and  Experimental  Reflections  on  each  Verse  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  rich  Marginal  References,  by  the  Rsv.  Auexavdbb  Fletohbb,  D.D. 
of  Finsbniy  Chapel,  London.  Embellished  with  180  beantiM  Steel  Engravings, 
fh>m  Paintdngs  by  celebrated  Masters,  and  Views  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

Desi|ped  for  the  Improvement  of  Touth.    Embellished  with  241  Engravings  and 
an  elegant  Frontispieoe.    In  Two  Volomes  16mo.  cloth,  gilt,  ISs, 

SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

lilnttrated  by  upwards  of  256  beantifdl  Woodcnts.    Two  Vols,  cloth,  gilt,  price  1/. 


JSEtorfts^  &s  tie  Ifttb.  %obn  Camming,  B.B. 

TENTH  EDITION  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  EACH. 

Bovised  and  corrected  by  the  Author. — In  One  handsome  Volume,  foolscap  8vo. 
cloth  gilt^  9<. ;  morocco  gttt,  18«. 

APOCALYPTIC   SKETCHES; . 

Or,  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Bevelation.    By  the  Rev.  Jonv  Cummuki,  P.D. 

Minister  of  the  Scotch  National  Church,  Bussell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

*'  TbeM  LactoTM  show  the  application  of  Prophecy  to  the  preeent  itartling  times  and  events, 
and  have  excited  a  very  great  interest" 

Vow  ready, 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  the  above,  as  deliyered  at  his  own  Church. 
THE  GREAT  PROTESTANT  DISCUSSION  between  the  Rev. 

JoMM  Cvuujn;  D.D.  and  Daviei.  Fkbxcm,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law ;  held  at  Hammersmith,  iu 
1839.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6$. 

INFANT  SALVATION ;  or,  All  Saved  who  die  in  Infancy.  Specially 

addressed  to  Mothers  mourning  the  loss  of  Infants  and  Children.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  Sto.  cloth, 
i*. 

THE  BAPTISMAL  FONT.     An  Exposition  c^  the  Nature  and 

Obligations  of  Christian  Baptism,  with  an  Appendix.    Uniform  with  the  above,  cloth,  2*. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  GOD ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Religion  for  Thinking 

Men.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  i». 

THE  TRUE  SUCCESSION.     A  Sermon.     Fourth  Edition,  fcap. 

Sto.  jewed,  6d. 

Also,  Just  published.  Edited  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PULPIT   PSALM    BOOK.     The    Psalms  and   Paraphrases 

aooordimr  to  the  rersion  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Scotland,  with  the  names  of  suitable  Tunes,  Explanations 
of  each  Fsalm,  and  a  Supplement  of  Hymns  and  Doxologies  for  Special  and  Missionary  occasions ; 
to  which  are  prefixed,  Ftayers  and  Scnr'ces  from  John  Rnoxe's  Book  of  Common  Order,  as  at  the 
Reformation ;  also,  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Shorter  Catechism.  Peculiarly  suitable  for  Presents 
to  Clergymen,  and  forming  a  raluable  manual  for  the  Pew  and  the  Family.  In  cloth,  Ss.  M. 
Morocco,  6*.  M. 
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THE  ONLY  EDITION  CONTAINING  DE.  STMINQTON'S  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

Complete  in  Forty  Parts  at  2«.  or  In  Three  Volt,  rojal  quarto.  Each  Part  embellished  with  Two 
highly-flnifhed  Steel  EngraTingt,  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot,  by  ICr.  BAftTLXTT. 

THE  REV.  T.  SCOTT'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
HOLY  BIBLE, 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to  the  Anthorixed  Version,  Illastrated  by 
Original  Views  of  the  Scenery  and  Remarkable  Places  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,  including  accurate  representations  of  the  Scenes  of  the  most  important  Events  in  Sacred 
Histo^,  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Journeys  of  his  Apostles.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  and  numerous  Practical,  Explanatory,  and  Critical  Notes,  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Stmivotov,  D.D.,  Olaagow. 


BUNYAN'S   PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS. 

A  splendidly  lUostrated  Edition,  in  guper-royal  Svo,  comprifiing  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  the  Messis.  Whimper,  from  Designs  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose  by  Artists  of  the  highest  celebrity.  Also,  Nine  elegant 
Engravings  on  Steel,  a  Portrait,  and  a  Fac-simile  of  John  Lonyan's  Will«  Com- 
plete in  One  handsome  Yolome,  cloth,  IBs, 


THE  HOLY  WAR. 

A  most  beantlM  Work,  uniform  in  size  and  style,  and  forming  an  appropriate 
companion  to  the  "  Pictorial  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Containing  nnmeroas 
splendid  lUnstrations,  desired  expressly  for  this  edition.    Cloth  gilt^  12«. 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS.     . 

With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Ber.  Hbrbt  Stibbivo,  D.D.  Author  of  the 
**  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  &o.  Illustrated  by  Kighty  fine  Woodcuts, 
from  Designs  by  Melville.  Also,  Eleven  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.    Beautifully  printed,  in  One  Yol.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  6s. 


POKE'S  ACTS  AND  MONUMENTS  of  the  CHURCH. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay :  and  the  whole  carefully  Revised  and  Edited  by  the 
Bev.  JoHH  CuMxiHo,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  ApocalypUc  Sketches,"  &c  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  by  eminent  Artists,  a  series  of  highly-finished 
Portraits  of  the  leading  Characters  connected  with  l^e  Beformation,  and  other 
illustrative  Plates.  In  Three  large  Yols.  super-royal  8vo,  each  containing 
upwards  of  1100  pages.    Cloth  gilt,  82.  IZs.  6d, 


THE 

PRACTICAL  WORKS  OF  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

The  only  complete  Edition.  Reprinted,  without  Abridgment^  fh>m  the  Original 
collected  Edition.  With  an  Introductoxr  Essay  on  the  Qenius  and  Writings  of 
Baxter,  by  Bobsrt  Phiup,  and  a  fine  Portrait  of  Baxter.  In  Font  Yolumes 
imperial  Svo.,  cloth,  SL  8«. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON, 

Late  Bector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchureh- 
Haw,  London.  With  a  Portrait  Also,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Bev. 
BioHABD  Cbcil,  and  an  Introduction,  by  the  Bev.  Frahcis  Cuvbikqhaic,  Vicar  of 
Lowestoft.    In  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  18*. 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  ANDREW  FULLER. 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Aitdbbw  Gubton  Fotllbb.    Supei^royal  Svo.    With 
Engravlugs.    Cloth,  IL  is. 
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SHAKSPERE  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  new  Edition,  comprising  the  whole  of  his  Dramatic  Works.  Also,  a  Biography 
of  Shakspere,  and  an  inquiiy  into  the  anthenticity  of  his  Portraits,  by 
A.  WiTell,  Esq.  The  Embellisliments  consist  of  a  series  of  Engravings  of 
Scenes  in  the  yarions  Plays,  Landscape  Illustrations  of  remarkable  Places,  and 
Portraits  of  distingoished  Characters.    Super-royal  8to.    Cloth,  IZ.  6s, 


THE  PEOPLE'S  MUSIC  BOOK. 

By  Jamis  Tublv,  Esq.  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Edwaio)  Tatlob,  Esq. 
Oreaham  Professor  of  Music  Complete  in  Three  Yolnmes,  price  11,  12b,  cloth. 
The  Yolomes  may  be  had  separately. 

d.       I  9.   d. 


I.~P»alin  TouM     ....    8    0  |  III.— Soogs,  Duets,  TriotA,, 

IL— Sacred  Made,  Chanti,  fte.  IS    0         |  Gleet,  Madxjgsli,  fre./^'    " 

A  Work  intended  to  meet  the  srowing  demand  for  Motlo  among  all  dasiet  ttf  the  community  .— 
PrtncdpallT  arranged  for  Four  Vofoei,  and  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte ;  forming. 
retpeetlTely,  a  complete  body  of  the  beit  mntic  for  the  Cathedral,  the  Church  or  Chapel,  the 
Family,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  Madrigal  Society. 


DE  LAMARTINE'S  VISIT  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND  ; 

Or,  a  Pilgrim's  BeeoUections  of  the  East,  with  interesting  Descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal Scenes  of  onr  Sariour^s  Ministry.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Thomas  Phipsoh,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  an  accurate  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
Twenty-two  Engrayings,  and  Two  Haps,  neatly  executed  on  SteeL  One 
Volume,  8to.  doth.    Price  13«. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE; 

Oomprisingr-The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding— Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing—Examination of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  seeing  all  things  in  God 
— Bemarks  upon  some  of  Mr.  Korris's  Books^Elementa  of  Natural  Philosophy 
— Some  Thoughts  concerning  Beading  and  Study  for  a  Gentleman.  Witn  a 
Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  Johit,  £6(^  Supei^royal  octavo, 
price  \U,  cloth  lettered. 

A  NEW  POCKET  BIBLE ; 

"W^ith  Scott's  Commentary,  and  Copious  Marp^inal  Beadings^  Beferences,  &c.  With 
28  lUustratiye  Plates  by  Artists  of  the  highest  celebrity.  In  royal  16ma  and 
splendid  morocco  elegant  binding.    Price  10«.  6d. 


CUNNINGHAM'S  GALLERY  OF  PICTURES, 

By  the  First  Masters  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Schools,  in  line  engraying ;  with 
Critical  and  Biographical  Dissertations,  by  the  late  Allam  CnHmraHAM.  With 
98  beautiful  Illustrationi  on  SteeL  Complete  in  Two  Yolumes,  doth,  gilt, 
12. 11<.  ed. 


THE  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  FARRIERY; 

Embracing  the  Cure  of  Diseases  incidental  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  and 
Dogs.  By  Thomas  Bbowh,  M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society ; 
lAte  President  of  the  Boyal  Physical  Society ;  Author  of  **  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Horses  and  Dogs."  Illustrated  by  14  beautiM  and  nseml  En^ftjings. 
Price  18«.  6d.  doth. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE; 

Containing  a  History  of  the  Sdence  and  the  Prindples  of  designing  Public  Build- 
ings, Private  Dwelling-Houaes,  Country  Mansions,  and  Suburban  Villas ;  from 
the  Choice  of  the  Spot  to  the  CompleUon  of  the  Appendages.  Ezemnlified  in 
68  Plates,  containing  Diagrams  and  Exemplars  of  the  various  styles  of  DomesUc 
Architecture,  with  a  Description  of  the  appropriate  Furniture,  Garden,  and 
Landscape  Scenery  of  each.  By  Biohabd  Browv,  Professor  of  Architecture. 
With  a  Portrait.    One  Volume,  4to.  cloth,  2/.  2», 
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THE 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Bj  Epwa&d  Gibbov. 
JUoftnted  Edition,  with  t  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  additional  Notes,  prindpall j 
referring  to  ChrlBtianity,  from  the  French  of  M.  Quxzoi.     Snper-roTal  8to. 
In  Partt  at  One  Shilling.    The  lUoBtrations  compriae — 

1.  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  dtSee  of  Rome  and  Conttantinople.  t.  ArdM^eiunl 
Moumm*nU  of  the  different  periodi.  firom  the  Augustan  period  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.  S.  Views  of 
oelebratad  eities  and  important  sitet,  with  topographical  reiiireDcee.  4.  A  series  of  coins,  with 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  mentioned  in  the  History. 


HUME  AND  SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

Embelliihed  with  munerons  Portraits,  and  seeneB  of  the  principal  erenta  in 
Sngliah  HLBtoTT,  engnved  both  on  Wood  and  on  SteeL  Oontaining  also  an 
EflsaT  on  the  Study  of  Histonr,  by  the  Ber.  Hnrar  SnaBDra,  D.D.  With  a 
oontmnation  to  the  end  of  the  ParUamentanr  Session  of  1846,  by  £.  Fair,  Esq. 
In  Three  Vols,  imperial  8yo.  21.  12«.  6a.  The  ContinnaUon  may  be  had 
separately,  price  IL 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Of  the  Mmn,  Pibsiabs,  Eotptiahs,  CABmAoiHiAira,  Gbxbks,  MAonKnnin,  Babt- 
LOfKiAMfL  and  AssTaiAire,  AuxAHnka  thi  Gsxat,  and  his  Sacoessors.  lUus- 
irated  tnr  many  fine  Plates,  and  a  series  of  Maps,  spedally  engrsTed  for  the 
Work.  The  whole  corrected  and  revised  by  a  Clergyman.  In  Two  Yolnmes, 
Sro.  doth,  XL  Is, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,   . 

From  the earliesiperiod,  comprising  the  Progress  of  Navigation.  By  J.  Robbsbow, 
D.D.  F.R.a  With  a  Ck>ntiniiation  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  United  States  to  the 
present  time.  Illostrated  by  12  fine  Views  of  the  most  interesting  Soeneiy  in 
the  Coontiy,  and  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Robertson.    In  royal  8vo.    Price  %0s,  cbtiL 


A  FAMILY 

HISTORY  OF  CHRIST'S  UNIVERSAL  CHURCH. 

By  the  Bev.  Hbitbt  Stbbbuio,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.  Two  YoU.  doth,  16^. 

THE  CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  superbly  Illostrated  Historical  Work  by  W.  Bbatti^,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Francci  and  Author  of  "  Switzerland  lUostrated,"  &c  &c.  In  One 
YoL  imperial  Svo.  price  12.  5«. 

This  work  pretentt  Engnrinfft  of  whAtarer  it  most  interestiiig  or  least  known  in  th*  SouMiy, 
Style,  or  Decoration  of  each  subject,  and  is  embellished  with  Vignette  specimens  of  the  Castlee, 
Abbeys,  Cathedrals,  Chapels,  Tombs,  Altars,  Halls,  Galleries,  Armouries,  Portraits  and  Medallions, 
Seulptures,  Arches,  Gateways,  Antique  Furniture  and  Inscriptions,  fitatues  and  fragments  of  Art, 
Festive,  lllUtary,  and  Rural  Scenes,  Battle-fields,  Banquet  Halls,  National  Sports  and  Athletio 
Games,  and  whatercr  illustrates  most  forcibly  the  minds,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  our  baronial 
ancestors ;  the  whole  so  distributed  throughout  the  worlc,  that  the  BngraTiags  and  Uie  Literary 
Mattar  mutually  illustrate  eadi  other,  and  bring  the  Edifices  and  their  Inhabitants  osoe  mora 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

THE  WORKS  OF  BURNS, 

(pB0PLa*8  BDinoir) 

Embellished  with  Thirir-tbree  Plates  (after  Wright  and  other  artiste},  illustrative 
of  the  priodpal  subjects  of  his  Poems.  With  a  New  Life  of  BoruB,  and 
Explanatory  Notes  preoeding  each  Poem,  bj  Allah  CuHKuranAM.  In  One 
Yolune,  super-royal  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ISs, 

An  Edition  of  this  Work,  with  Sixty-one  Engravings,  11,  U. 

This  will  be  found  the  most  complete  and  best  edition  of  the  Works  of  Bums  vet  offered  to  tlie 
public,  and  the  only  one  edited  by  and  published  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Cunningham. 
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A  New  Edition,  in  Three  Vols,  cloth,  3/.  Zs, 

IRELAND, 

ITS  SCENERY,  CHARACTEE,  &c.  &c. 
By  Mb.  and  Mbs.  S.  G.  Hall. 
Compriaing  a  fiiithful  Pictore  of  the  Green  Isle,  in  ita  Physical  and  Kaiand  Aspects. 
Ck>mbined  with  abundant  Statistical  and  other  Facts,  throwing  a  strong  light 
upon  the  preaent  condition  of  the  people,  are  Tales  of  Irish  Superstitions,  and 
Stories  of  the  actual  life  of  the  Peasants.  Also,  accurate  descriptions  of  much 
beauUful  Scenery  depicted  in  Forty-eight  Line  EngraTings  on  Steel,  from  Paint- 
ings by  T.  Griswiok,  A.R.A.,  and  W.  Eyahs;  separate  Maps  of  Counties;  and  Fiye 
Hundred  exquisite  Wood  Engravings,  including  Personal  Sketches  of  ^e  Peasants, 
by  W.  Habtbt,  and  others ;  various  representations  of  Monastic  and  Castellated 
Bemains,  and  objects  of  interest,  landscape,  architectural,  and  industrial,  by 
A.  NiOHOLL,  and  various  native  Artists. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  SONG ; 

Comprising  Sixty  of  the  best  Songs,  by  those  £unoua  Composers,  Purcell,  Ame, 
Handel,  Shield,  Jackson,  Storace,  Linley,  and  others ;  with  Accompaniments  for 
the  Piano-forte,  newly  arranged  from  the  figured  basses  of  the  Composers,  and 
Notes,  Biographical  and  Historical,  by  Geoboi  Hooabth,  Esq.  Each  Song  is 
illustrated  by  some  eminent  Artist :  amongst  others,  are  Drawings  by  Townsend, 
Meadows,  Pickersgill,  Franklin,  Hamertoii,  Crowauill,  Warren,  ToDham,  Hook, 
Bodgson,  Weigal^  Fahey,  Anelay,  Absolon,  and  Weir;  engraved  by  Linton, 
Gray,  Dalziel,  Mason,  Green,  Landells,  Nicholls,  Measom,  &c 
The  Work  concludes  with  the  whole  of  the  Music  and  Poetry  introduced  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  composed  by  Matthbw  Lock.  The  Illustrations  etched  in 
Glyphography  by  H.  Weib.    In  music  folio,  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  2U, 

LAYS  AND   LEGENDS, 

lUustrative  of  English  Life.     By  Camilla  Toulxis. 
In  demy  quarto,  tastefully  bound  and  gilt,  21«. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  BALLADS. 

Edited  by  S.  G.  Hall,  F.S.A. 
This  beautifbl  work  consists  of  neariy  Four  Hundred  Wood  Engravings,  illus- 
trating upwards  of  Sixty  of  the  choicest  British  Ballads.    The  Illustrations  have 
been  engraved  in  all  instances  by  the  most  eminent  British  Wood  Engravers  from 
Drawings  by 


Herbert,  A.RA.  I         Franklin, 

Redgrave,  A.RA.  Corbould, 

Creswick,  A.R.A.  |         Meadows, 


Paton, 
Townsend, 
Sibson,  and  others. 


Two  Volumes,  imperial  octavo,  price  One  Guinea  each  in  cloth,  or  86tf.  in  morocco. 

THE  RHINE  BOOK: 

Embracing  the  Scenery  of  the  River,  and  its  Historical  and  Legendary  Associations^ 

Bv  Fin>.  KnoHi  Huxr. 

With  One  Hundred  Engimvings,  square  royal,  cloth,  100.6(2. 


WANDERINGS  OF  A  PEN  AND  PENCIL, 

Being  the  Results  of  an  AnUquarian  and  Picturesque  Tour  through  the  Midland 
Counties  of  England,  by  F.  P.  Palxu  and  Alfbid  Cbowquill.  The  Illustra- 
tions are  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  latteri^and  engraved  by  our  beat  Artists. 

Super-royal  8vo.  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings,  Maps;,  ke.  doth,  14«. 

HIGH  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  JoHATHAv  Sliox,  Asq.     In  Two  Volumes,  doth,  10«.6dl 


AN  HISTORICAL  AND  PICTURESaUE  GUIDE  TO  THE 

BLACKWATEH    RIVER,    IN     MUNSTER. 

By  J.  R.  OTlahaoah,  Esq.  With  Fifty-five  Engravings.  Small  4to.  cloth,  10«.  6d. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Edited  bj  William  Bkattib,  Esq.  M.D.  (one  of  his  Ezecatora )  With  a  Portrmit 
of  Campbell,  after  a  Painting  bj  Sir  Thomas  Lawrsikte,  a  Fao-simile  of  the 
Poet's  Handwriting,  and  an  Engraving  of  the  proposed  Monoment  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.    Second  Edition.    In  Three  Yolumes,  cloth  lettered,  1^  U. 


BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Elegantly  printed  in  small  folio,  and  expressly  adapted  to  bind  with  the  Series  of 
Oatline  Drawings  illnstrative  of  that  work,  designed  by  H.  0.  Sbloits,  and 
engraved  by  H.  Mosis,  for  the  Art  Union.  The  present  Edition  contains  an 
original  Portrait  of  Johh  Buhta  v,  a  Fac  simile  of  his  Will,  and  Seven  Engravings 
on  Steel    10«.  dd  doth  lettered. 


FRANK  FAIRLEGH; 

Or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Private  Pupil  With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  Oiokgi 
CauiKSHAVK.  This  popular  Tale,  with  its  spirited  Engravings,  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  offered  to  the  public  in  a  complete  form,  and  thus  specially  adi^ted 
for  the  Circulating  Library,  Beading-room,  and  Book  Club.  Complete  in  One 
Yolnme,  16s.  cloth  gilt. 


OIBBOirS  ROME  (ILLUSTRATED),  WITH  NOTES  BY  GUIZOT. 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE. 

Gareftilly  reprinted  without  abridgment  from  the  original  edition,  embellished  with 
Fifty  Steel  Engravings,  a  Portndt  of  the  Author,  and  Maps  and  Plans  of  Borne, 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  Also,  an  Original  Translation  of  the  valuable 
Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  written  for  the  work,  by  M,  Ouizox.  In  Two 
8uper«royal  8vo.  Yolumee,  ll,  I6s,  cloth  gilt 


OLD  FOREST  RANGER; 

Or,  Wild  Sports  of  India,  on  the  Keilgherry  Hills,  in  the  Jungles,  and  on  the 
Plains.  By  Captaih  Waltbe  Campbell,  of  Skipness,  late  of  the  Seventh  Boyal 
Fusileers.  The  Second  Edition,  revised;  with  Eight  LithoUnt  PhOes  and 
several  Woodcuts.    Square  royal,  prico  14«.  cloth. 


STEILL'S  PICTORLIL  SPELLING-BOOK; 

Or,  Lessons  on  Facts  and  Objects.    Fifth  Edition.  With  180  gn^hic  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  U, 


SELECT  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN, 

With  brief  Explanatory  Notes  by  Joseph  Payee,  Author  of  "  Studies  in  English 
Poetry."  Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and  emlaiged  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  In  18mo. 
price  8«.  extra  cloth. 

THE  NEW  PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING  BOOK. 

A  Series  of  easy  and  comprehensive  Lessons  for  Drawing  Landscape,  Ardiitectnre, 
the  Human  Figure,  Shipping,  Animals,  &o.,  without  the  aid  of  a  Master ;  with 
a  complete  Tbbatise  oh  Pebspeotive.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Three  Huedebd 
EEOEAvnias.    Price  158. 
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